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VOLUME 1—1926 
1. Performance tests for children of pre-school age—R. STUTSMAN 
2. An experimental study of the eidetic type—H. Kuiiven 
3 & 4. A study of natio-racial mental differences—N. D. M. Hmscm 
5. A psychological study of juvenile delinquency by group methods—J. W. Brinces ann К. М. B. BRIDGES 
6. The influence of puberty praecox upon mental growth—A. GEsELL 


1&2. The mind of a gorilla—R. M. Yenxes VOLUME 2—1927 

3. The role of eye-muscles and mouth-muscles in the expression of the emotions—K, DUNLAP 
4. Family si ‘ities in mental-test abilities7—R. R. WiLLoucunY 

5. Coordination in the locomotion of infants—-L. Н. BURNSIDE 

6. The mind of a gorilla: Part II. Mental development—R. M. Yzmxzs 


VOLUME 3—January-June, 1928 
1. An experimental study of the olfactory sensitivity of the white rat—J. R. Liccerr 
2. A photographic study of eye movements in reading formulae—M. A. Tixxen 
3. An experimental study of the East Kentucky mountaineer—N. D. M. Hmscm 
4. Responses of foetal guinea pigs prematurely delivered—G. T. Avery 
5. Objective differentiation between three groups in education (teachers, research workers, and administrator 
М. В. Jensen 
6. The effect of segregation on the sex behavior of the white rat as measured by the obstruction method—M. JEN 


VOLUME 4—July-December, 1928 
1. Observation and training of fundamental habits in young children—E. A. Borr, W. E. Buarz, N. CHANT, 
H. Borr 
2&3. Determination of a content of the course in literature of a suitable difficulty for junior and senior high scl 
students—M. C. Buncu 
4 & 5. Methods for diagnosis and treatment of cases of reading disability—M. Monnor 
6. The relative effectiveness of lecture and individual reading as methods of college teaching—E. B. Gnezne 


VOLUME 5—January-June, 1929 
1, The age factor in animal learning: I. Rats in the problem box and the maze—C. Р. Stone 
2. The effect of delayed incentive on the hunger drive in the white rat—E. L. HAMILTON 
3. Which hand is the eye of the blind?—J. M. Ѕмітн 
4. Tho effect of attitude on free word association-time—A. С. EKDAHL 
5. The localization of tactual space: A study of average and constant errors under different types of localizatii 


1. E. Cour 
6. The effects of gonadectomy, vasotomy, and injections of placental and orchic extracts on the sex behavior of 
white rat—H. W. Nissen VOLUME 6—July-December, 1929 


1. Learning and growth in identical infant twins: An experimental study by the method of co-twin control. 
GESELL AND Н. THOMPSON 

2. The age factor in animal learning: IL. Rats on a multiple light discrimination box and a difficult maze—C. P. 

3. The acquisition and interference of motor habits in young children—E. McGINN: 

4. A vocational and socio-educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of smal 


high schools of New Englani 


А. D. MUELLER 
5 & 6, A study of the smiling and laughing of infants in the first year of life—R. W. WASHBURN 


VOLUME 7—January-June, 1930 

1. Tensions and emotional factors in reaction—E. Durrr . 

2. Teacher influence on class achievement: A study of the relationship of estimated teaching ability to pupil achi 
ment in reading and arithmetic—H. R. TAYLOR 

3 & 4. A study of the effect of inverted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordinated behavior—P. H. Ewert 

5. A study of the mental development of children with lesion in the central nervous system—E. E. Lomo 

6. An experimental study upon three hundred school children over a six-year period—N, D. M. Himscm 


VOLUME 8—July-December, 1930 
1. The amount and nature of activities of newborn infants under constant external stimulating conditions during 
first ten days of life—O. C. Inwin 


2. Race and social differences in performance tests—S. D. PomrEUs, et al. 


3, Language and growth: The relative efficacy of early and deferred vocabulary training, studied by the metho 
co-twin control—L. C. YER 


4. Eye-movements and optic nystagmus in early infancy—J. M. McGinnis 

5 & 6. Reactions of kindergarten, first, and second-grade children to constructive play materiale—L. FarweLL 
VOLUME 9—January-June, 1931 

1 & 2. The status of the first-born with special reference to intelligence—H. Н. Hstao 

3 & 4. An experimental study of bright, average, and dull children at the four-year mental level—H. P. Davivson 

5. An historical, critical, and experimental study of the Seashore-Kwalwasser test battery—P, R. FARNSWORTH 

6. A comparison of difficulty and improvement in the learning of bright and dull children in reproducing a deseri 

selection—F. T. Witson 

VOLUME 10—July-December, 1931 

1, A comparative study of a group of southern white and negro infants—M. B. McGraw 


2 & 3. An experimental study of prehension in infants b: 
4, The limits of learning ability in неде А. е Дер оаа Mo fave 


5 & 6. The effect of habit interference upon performance in maze learning—O. W. Аим 
VOLUME 11—| ы 
1, General factors in transfer of training in the white ee ree 
2. The effect of color on visual apprehension and perception—M. А. TINKER 
3. The reliability and validity of maze experiments with white rats—R. Lerrer 
4. A critical study of two lists of best books for children—F. К. SmUrTLEWORTH 
5 & 6. Measuring human energy cost in industry: A general gnide to the literature—R. M. Pace 
VOLUME 12—July-December, 
1. Family resemblances in verbal and numerical abilities—H. D. Canten pos 
3 The ptam. RES prehenslon in infancy—B. M. Caste 
. The growth of adaptive behavior in infants: An experimental stud 
5 & 6. Differential reactions to taste and temperature stimuli in newborn infanta К. йын М. RICHARDSON 
, VOLUME 13—January-June, 
l. A critique of sublimation in males: A study of forty sapere degree S. TAYLOR 


2. A study of the nature, measurement, and determination of hand 
24s Y nt, and preference—H. L. Косн, et al. "m 
е growth E decine of | intelligence: A study of a homogeneous group between the ages of ten and éixty—I 


4. The relatie ii ii 
ee ШЕ сеюру of the habit to be acquired and the form of the learning curve in 


5, Eating habits in relation to perso à 
children in б зарана Re DE of two: and three-year-old children: A study of sixty: 


6. Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C. INCEBRITSEN 
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wm с УИ VOLUME 14-July-December, 1933 

ental growth during the first three years: A developmental study of sixty-one children by repeated tests—N. Bayer 
A study of triplets: including theories of their possible genetic relationshipe—F. М. ANDERCON tne М. GG cea 
The objective measurement of emotional reactions—H. V. GASKILL 

Development of behavior in the fetal cat—J. D. Conomios 

A study of certain language developments of children in grades four to twelve, inclusive—L. L. LiBmawr 

The effect of early and delayed practice on memory and motor performances studied by the method of co-twin 


control—J. R. Hircarp 
VOLUME 15—January-June, 1934 
Studies in the psychology of tone and music—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
Motor learning of children in equilibrium in relation to nutrition—E, L, ВЕЕВЕ 
Discrimination limens of pattern and size in the goldfish Carassius auratus—]. B. Комік 
imits of learning ability in the white rat and the guinea pig—B. F. Riess 
6. The limits of learning ability in rhesus monkeys—H. А. Евр 
VOLUME 16—July-December, 1934 

statistical study of ratings on the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery-School Children—H. S. Connan 
n eye-movement study of obje examination questions—A. FRANDSEN 
n experimental study of constitutional typ Kumrsrac, S. E. Аѕсн, амь Н. Bock 
he development of a battery of objective group tests of manual laterality, with the results of their application to 
1300 children—W. N. Dumosr 
. An experimental study in the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and patterns of 
behavior in relation to the stimulation of specific receptor areas during the period of active fetal life—L. CARMICHAEL 

VOLUME 17—January-December, 1935 
rganization of behavior in the albino rat—R. L. THORNDIKE 
rightness discrimination in the rhesus monkey—M. P. CmaAwronp 
he limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. M. Koca 
ature-nurture and intelligence—A. M. LEAHY 
n intelligence of epileptic children—E. B. SULLIVAN AND L. Санасам 
study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer—D. L, CocKRELL 

VOLUME 18—January-December, 1936 
ех differences in variational tendency—Q. McNemar anv L. M. TERMAN 
he process of learning to dress among nursery-school children—C. В. Key, М. R. Wnts, M. P. Honzik, А. B. 
HEINEY, AND D. Erwin 
study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were classified 
as mentally deficient —£W. R. BALLER 
he influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A, ANASTASI 
. Studies in aggressiveness—L. Bennen, S. KEISER, AND P. SCHILDER 

VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 
ychological bases of self-mutilation—C. Dannowskr 
lasculine temperament and secondary sex characteristics: A study of the relationship between psychological and 
physical measures of masculinity—H. GILKINSON 
psychological study of forty unmarried mothers—R. D. NOTTINGHAM 
phavior problems in the children of psychotic and criminal parents—L. Benper 
mination and integration in the social behavior of young children in an experimental play situation—H. H. ANDERSON 
e sequential patterning of prone progression in the human infant—L. B. Ames 

VOLUME 20—January-December, 1938 
he relationship between characteristics of personality and physique in adolescents—P. S. px 0. Camor 
chavior problems of elementary school children: A descriptive and comparative study—I. Y. Masten 
faphic representation of a man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situations—P. Е. GRIDLEY 
ferences between two groups of adult criminals—R. S, TOLMAN 
comparative study by means of the Rorschach method of personality development in twenty pairs of identical 
twins—E. Tmour 
ividual differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children: A study by the time-sampling method— 


C. Swan 
VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 
h experimental analysis of “level of aspiration"—R, Соло 
mo light on the problem of bilingualism as found from a study of the progress in mastery of English among pre- 
school children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii—M. E. Ѕмітн 
mination and social integration in the behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. H. ANDERSON 
o capacity of the rhesus and cebus monkey and the gibbon to acquire differential response to complex visual 
stimuli —W. E. Gaur 
o soci x development of children—E. Н. CAMPBELL 
VOLUME 22—January-December, 1940 
asuring human relations: An introduction to the study of the interaction of individuals—E, D. CHAPPLE 
gressive behavior in young children and children's attitudes toward aggression—M. D. Frre 
judent attitudes toward religion—E. NELSON 
|е prediction of the outcome-on-furlough of dementia praecox patients—J, S. Jacon 
nificant characteristics of preschool children as located in the Conrad inventory—K. Н. READ 
arning by children at noon-meal in a nursery school: Ten “good” eaters and ten “poor” eaters—J. B. McCay, E. B. 
WARING, AND P. J. KRUSE 
dies in the interpretation of play: I. Clinical observation of play disruption in young children—E, Н, ERIKSON 
VOLUME 23—January-June, 1941 
analysis of certain variables in a developmental study of language—F. M. Younc 
ant development under conditions of restricted practice and of minimum social stimulation—W. DENNIS 
analysis of the mental factors of various age groups from nine to sixty—B. BALINSKY 
tors influencing performance on group and individual tests of intelligence: I. Rate of work—M. W. BENNETT 
ividual differences in apperceptive reaction: A study of the response of preschool children to pictures—E. W. AMEN 
VOLUME 24—July-December, 1941 » 
ins T and C from infancy to adolescence: A biogenetic study of individual differences by the method of co-twin 
control—A, GESELL AND Н. THOMPSON 
ger nail-biting: Its incipiency, incidence, and amelioration—A. L. Впллс 
experimental study of the factors of maturation and practice in the behavioral development of the embryo of the 
frog, Rana pipiens—A. FROMME 
е Fels child behavior scales—T. W. RICHARDS AND М. P. Simons. 
surement of the size of general English vocabulary through the elementary grades and high school—M. К. Smita 
reotypes in the field of musical етіпепсе—Р, R. FARNSWORTH 
VOLUME 25—January-June, 1942 
study of factors determining famil: ана m a Med professional group—J. C. FLANAGAN 
enetic study of geometrical-optical illusions—A. WALTERS 
lerpretation ‘ot beliavior-tatings in terms of favorable and unfavorable deviations: A study of scores from the Read- 
Conrad Behavior Inventory—K. Н. Reap ano H. S. CONRAD 
c there any innate behavior tendencies ?—J. B. SCHOOLLAND 
investigation of the intelligibility of the speech of the deaf—C. V. Huvcrws Амр F. C. Момвквз 
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VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 
l. The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L. MILLER 
Some factors determining handedness in the white rat —K. L. WENTWORTH 
2. Motivation and behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
VOLUME 27—January-June, 1943 
l. Comparison of children's personality traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental occupation—N. R. Manoy 
2. А comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eight, and 


years of age—M. L. PIGNATELLI 

VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 

1. Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases -H. EDELSTON 

2. Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, Jn. 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 

l. Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. Porteus AND К. D. Kernen 

2. A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. Paice, W. J. Kosrm, ann W. M. Ta 

LUME 30—July-December, 1944 

1. A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R. M. Crank 

2. A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R. TEMPLE AND E. W. AMEN 
VOLUME 31—January-June, 1945 

l. The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—B. WEINSTEIN 

2. Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Ror: 


technique—H. WERNER 
VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 
l. A clinical study of sentiment: H. A. MURRAY AND C. D. MORGAN 
2. A clinical study of sentiment: ——H. A. MURRAY AND C. D, MORGAN 
VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 
1. Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings—T. S. WAEHNER 
Preferences for ymbols and their personality correlates—K. FnANCK 
2. Outstanding traits: In a selected. college group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F. L. Wi 


AND W. L. Woops 
VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
l. The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J, L. Desrent AND Н, О. Ptence 
The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations f А. Sprrz 
2. Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J Narorr 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
1. The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. Henny 


2. A continuation study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. Donkey, 
E. W. AMEN 


A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. CawLev 
VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
l. Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. Poxteus Amp Н. N, Perens 
2. Tho diagnostic implications of Rorschach's test in case studies of mental defectives—I. Joues 
VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 
1. The radio day time serial: A symbolic analysis—W. L. Wannen Амр W. E. Henny 
‘The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal pproval in a learning task—G, L, GRACE 
2. The mechanism of vision: XVIII. Effects of destroying the visual “associative areas" of the monkey—K. S. Last 
A study of the relationship between handwriting and personality variables—P, CasTELNUOVA-TEDESCO 
VOLUME 38—July-December, 1948 
1. Modern language learning: The intensive course as sponsored by the United States Army, 
undergraduate course of study—M. Linn 
Conflict: A study of some interactions between appetite and aversion in the white rat— 
% Schizophrenia and the MAPS test: A study of certain formal psycho-social aspects of 
phrenia as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test— 
A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L. Їхскнзогл. 
VOLUME 39—January-June, 1949 
Вим 


and implications for 


M. A. Torcorr 
fantasy production in schi 
E. S. SHNEIDMAN 


SEARLE 
VOLUME 40— July-December, 1949 


u 
Social perceptions and attitudes of children—M. Ranke, Н. Tracer, AND H. Davis 
VOLUME 41—January-June, 1950 

1. Some psychological and educational asp. iatrie 
One-trial learniı 


behavior—S, L. WrrryoL 


The relationship а: A study of some traits and if 


fluences bearinj 


eroups—M. Ranan 
a behavior: Ae revealed im the expression of hostility 
An experimental study of avoidance—R. F. Нана Poe, I. Бнанво 
VOLUME 43—January-June, 1951 
1. A study of copying ability in children—E. A. Тея 
Prestige motivation of gifted children—D. P. AUSUBEL 
2. А psychological study of physical scientists A. Rex 
VOLUME 44— July-December, 1951 
1. Che organization of hostility, control in arious personality structures S, Fismen ano E. Hivos 
ildren radio : stu of listeners an non-listeners to varioi H 
ability, attitude, and behavior measures E. А, тии “е types of radio programs in terms of add 
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ENGLISH- AND FRENCH-CANADIAN CHILDREN’S PERCEPTION 
OF THE OCTOBER CRISIS* 


Stockton State College 


JEAN PIERRE RICHERT! 


SuMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to examine English-Canadian and French- 
Canadian children's attitudes toward the October Crisis in Quebec. Three 
questions were examined. In the first place, the data indicated that all children 
were well aware of the kidnapping of Cross and the murder of Laporte. But 
many young children tended to assign the responsibility for these events on 
the basis of cultural rather than political membership. Second, the data indi- 
cated that French-Canadian children were frequently critical of the Canadian 
government's application of emergency measures. Finally, the findings re- 
vealed that while most children were critical of the actions of the Front de 
Liberation du Quebec, some backlash of sympathy for the terrorists occurred 
among French-Canadians. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The literature dealing with children's political attitudes has been growing 
in recent years, with scholars from various disciplines contributing to the 
rapidly expanding field of political socialization. 

The present study examined children's perception and evaluation of the 
October Crisis in Quebec (1970) during which a senior British diplomat was 
kidnapped, and a provincial minister was murdered, by members of the Front 
de Liberation du Quebec (FLQ), a French-Canadian separatist organization. 
These events were followed by the application of emergency measures by the 
Canadian government. The purpose of the study was to investigate the impact 
of culture on French- and English-Canadian children's perception of the 
October events, and to examine the Canadian data in the light of major find- 
ings reported by students of political socialization in the United States. 

In the United States, Hess and Torney (6), and Easton and Dennis (3) 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on May, 15, 1972, and 
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right, 1973, by The Journal Press. 

1 The author is grateful to Professor Erwin C. Hargrove, of Brown University, for 
assistance in various phases of the project. 
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found that children display an idealized conception of the political process 
which is gradually replaced by a more realistic and critical view of politics. 
They suggest that the reason that children display an idealistic conception of 
political events is related to their early sources of information, such as the 
family, which filter out negative, derogatory, or violent images. 

Other investigators have been concerned about the focus of children’s atti- 
tudes. Several writers, including Greenstein (5), and Easton and Dennis (3), 
report that children view the political process, in general, and political author- 
ity, in particular, in highly personal terms. In other words, young children 
perceive political authority in terms of authority figures, such as the president 
or the policeman. It is only gradually that they view it in terms of structures 
and norms. Greenstein (5) suggests that this confirms Lasswell’s (8) hypothe- 
sis which states that children, initially, perceive political and social authority 
on the model of family authority. 

A third finding reported by scholars in the United States deals with the 
structure of children’s political images. Jaros and his associates (7), and 
Adelson and O’Neill (1), among others, report that the acquisition of a more 
realistic view of the political scene is paralleled by the development of a more 
complex notion about political processes. In general, most of these scholars 
share a developmental view of the cognitive growth of children’s attitudes and 
state explicitly or implicitly that the development of political attitudes is a 
function of the maturation process over the life cycle. 

Finally several writers including Schley Lyons ( 10) and Edward Greenberg 
(4) report that culture, or ethnicity, has an impact on the socialization pro- 
cess. Both report significant differences in attitudes between black and white 
children. A major conclusion is that black children tend to become increasingly 
alienated from the American political community, while white children gen- 
erally support it and identify with it. 


B. METHOD 


Three methods were used to gather the data. First, open-ended interviews 
were held with 53 children, about evenly divided between English- and French- 
Canadians, in Quebec. The interviews began in October 1970, a few days after 
the first kidnapping. Second, a paper and pencil questionnaire was submitted 
to a sample of 960 English- and French-Canadian children enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools in Montreal, Sherbrooke, and Stanshead. The sample is a 
nonprobability quota sample, selected in order to facilitate subgroup com- 
parisons. An attempt to be representative was made by equalizing distribu- 
tions by sex, age, socioeconomic status, residence, and cultural membership. 
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Children were enrolled in grades 4, 5, 6, and 7. The questionnaires were 
submitted in early March 1971, after the arrest of the kidnappers. Later in 
March 1971, children wrote essays dealing with different subjects, including 
some related to the October Crisis. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Children’s Perception of the October Events 


The following topic was assigned to a class of 31 French-Canadian and a 
class of 28 English-Canadian 6th graders: “Discuss the most important event 
during the past year." Twenty-seven French-Canadian children and 22 
English-Canadian children referred to the kidnappings of Cross and Laporte. 
Here is what one girl wrote: 


Never in the history of Quebec has there been such a tragic event. Two men 
were kidnapped. It doesn't happen every day. Mr. Cross was taken away from 
his house and so was Mr. Laporte. The first one stayed away several days. The 
second one was killed by the FLQ for ever. (translation) 


The questionnaire did not focus directly on the October Crisis, but the 
children referred to these events in answer to several open-ended questions: 
for example, the following, “What is the most important problem in Canada 
today?” 

The data (A) presented in Table 1 (4? = 12.321) show that 24.6% French- 
Canadian and 16.7% English-Canadian children specifically metioned the 
October Crisis as the most important problem in Canada. A breakdown of 
children’s answers shows that three events were particularly salient in chil- 
dren’s minds: the activities of the FLQ, the kidnapping of Cross, and the 
murder of Laporte. It is interesting to note that while both groups referred to 
the FLQ most often, the percentages of references to Cross and Laporte were 
inverted for the two groups. English-Canadian children cited the kidnapping 
of Cross first and that of Laporte second, while the reverse was true for 
French-Canadian children. This is a clear indication of the ethnocentric nature 
of the socialization process which focuses primarily on referents that are 
salient, or meaningful, within the culture, since Cross is English and Laporte 
was French-Canadian (p < .05). 

The impact and salience of the crisis were revealed by additional data. For 
example, a number of children specifically referred to the October events when 
asked “What do you think of when I say Quebec?” Thus, 2.1% (n = 9) 
French-Canadian children referred to the crisis, and 8.8% (n = 30) English- 
Canadian children did. The number is admittedly not large, but the question 
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TABLE 1 
CHILDREN’S PERCEPTIONS OF VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE OCTOBER Crisis (IN PERCENT) 
Children F 
Event or French-Canadians English-Canadians 
proposed event N % N % 
A. Children who referred to the October Crisis 
F. L. Q. 13.4 10.3 
Death of Laporte 8.0 6 
Kidnapping of Cross 3.2 5.8 
Total 116 24.6 58 16.7 
B. Children’s evaluation of the use of force by the government 

Did not use enough 254 25.2 
Used just about enough 38.5 43.5 
Used too much 174 112 
Not sure 18.7 20.1 
Total 558 100.0 322 100.0 


C. Children’s evaluation of the way in which the 
kidnappers should be punished 


Prison 47.6 45.0 
Death 33.6 38.8 
Other 10.9 5.8 
Not sure 7.9 10.4 

"Total 423 100.0 260 100.0 

D. Childrems attitudes towards due process: Kidnappers 

Should be tried first 64.9 46.6 
Should go to jail without trial 25.0 35.3 
Not sure 10.1 18.1 

Total 516 100.0 363 100.0 


did not specifically refer to these events. The fact that children mentioned 
the kidnappings at all demonstrates their salience. 

A third indication that children were well aware of the kidnappings was 
provided during the interviews. Forty-nine out of a total of 53 children who 
were interviewed were aware of the kindnappings, frequently in considerable 
detail, including the cells of the FLQ the kidnappers belonged to, the type of 
weapons used, and the model car driven during the getaway. Three observa- 
tions may be made. First, most children referred to the personal aspects of 
the crisis—that is, the kidnappings of two men—rather than to the political 
measures that followed them—in particular, the imposition of emergency 
measures by the Canadian government. 

The second observation deals with the impact of children’s cultural member- 
ship on the perception of the October events. The data did not reveal any 
significant difference in the salience of the October Crisis between children of 
both groups, but they did confirm a previous suggestion that the socialization 
process is ethnocentric. While nearly all children strongly condemned the 
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kidnappings, French-Canadian children were more likely to refer to Laporte, 
and English-Canadians to Cross. The following excerpt from an essay by a 
French-Canadian 6th grader is particularly revealing on the point: 


... One may ask what the October Crisis is: it is simply some kidnapping. The 
first was that of James Cross; people didn’t pay too much attention because 
he was English, But when Pierre Laporte was kidnapped everybody became 
afraid because he was a Quebecois . . . (translation) 


A third observation concerns the differences in perception between younger 
and older children of both groups. There is little difference in the amount of 
factual information children possessed, between grades 4 and 7. Both younger 
and older children were aware of most details. However younger children 
frequently were unaware of the political implications of the events. Two 
trends may be distinguished. First, the data revealed that some children were 
confused about the motives of the kidnappers. The following interview is 
indicative of this pattern: 

Q. What do you think of the kidnappings in Montreal? 

A. Ithink it's kind of a mean thing. 

Q. Who did it? 

A. The French. 

Q. Why would they do a thing like that? 

A. They are Quebec terrorists and they . . . kidnapped someone so that they 
can get a nice ransom or let them go. . . . They are holding that other man 
in prison for ransom І guess. . . . There's no trusting them, heaven knows 
what they’ll do, they expect what they want, they want this money and a 
plane to hijack to Cuba . . . or something like that. (English-Canadian, 
grade 5) 


Second, other young children frequently fantasized about the events and 
cast themselves into heroic roles. Here is a translation of what a 5th grader 


wrote: 


What a terrible event, the murder of Mr. Laporte and the kidnapping of 
Mr. Cross. The members of the FLQ are the most cruel people in the world. 
When I heard about Mr. Laporte I wanted to twist their necks. I wanted to 
be a detective, run out of the house and save Mr. Laporte and Cross from 
their tragic situation. If only I had been a giant, and the strongest person 
in the world! This killing would not have occurred. If I had found them, the 
whole world would have watched me. (French-Canadian) 


The major difference between the two language groups was apparent 
primarily among younger children who assigned the responsibility for the 
kidnappings on the basis of cultural, rather than political membership. In 
other words, younger children tended to put the blame on French-Canadians 
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or English-Canadians, rather than on political groups. What is particularly 
interesting is that children tended to exonerate members of their own cultural 
group and blamed representatives of the other group. For example, young 
English-Canadian children would blame the “French,” while French-Cana- 
dians blamed the “English.” While the previous observation is valid specifi- 
cally for younger children, it confirms the suggestion made by the Royal 
Commission (11) that the two major cultural groups in Canada tend to see 
each other as threats. 


2. Children’s Evaluation of the Government’s Recourse 
to Emergency Measures 


While most children referred to the personal aspect of the crisis, they were 
generally aware that the kidnappings were followed by the application of 
some form of extraordinary political measures. The War Measures Act and 
the Public Order Act were technically applicable to all 10 Canadian provinces. 
However, their impact was felt primarily in Quebec where about 500 persons 
were arrested, all French-Canadians. 

Prime Minister Trudeau’s proclamation of the War Measures Act was 
endorsed by Parliament and, initially, overwhelmingly supported by most 
Canadians. But the measure rapidly raised two criticisms (9) from various 
sources. The first was that the Prime Minister had overreacted by invoking 
the War Measures Act. The second was that the act was discriminatory, 
since it was aimed, in effect, at French-Canadian residents of the province 
of Quebec. The objective here was to examine children’s support of the 
government’s use of emergency powers in the light of these two criticisms. 
The specific hypothesis to be tested was that French-Canadians, unlike 
English-Canadians, thought that the government had overreacted. The fol- 
lowing question was asked: 


Some people say the government used too much force to catch the kidnappers 
of Mr. Cross and Mr. Laporte, Other people disagree. What do you think? 
(Choose one) 

1. The government did not use enough force. 

2. The government used just about enough force. 

3. The government used too much force. 

4, I am not sure. 


The data (B) presented in the table indicated that a plurality of children 
thought that the government’s use of force was “just about enough.” The 
data also revealed that about one-quarter of the children of each cultural 
group thought that the government had underreacted. Finally, the data 
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showed that 17.4% French-Canadian children, as opposed to 11.2% English- 
Canadian children, thought that the government had overreacted. 

Two interesting trends became apparent when the data were controlled 
for age. While the number of children who thought the government took the 
right course of action stayed about the same, the number of French-Canadian 
children who thought that the government had overreacted increased with 
age, while the proportion of those who thought it had underreacted decreased. 
This suggests that older French-Canadian children did in fact perceive the 
government's use of force as discriminatory, since they perceived its use to 
be excessive. Figure 1 shows that in both cases the pattern of development of 
English- and French-Canadian children differed. 


3. Childrem's Evaluation of the Fate of the Kidnappers 


The overwhelming majority of children of both cultural groups condemned 
violence. Yet Wilson (12) observed that the imprisonment of separatists in 
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FIGURE 1 
Percent BY AGE AND CULTURAL MEMBERSHIP WHO THINK THE GOVERNMENT 
OVER- AND UNDERREACTED DURING THE OCTOBER CRISIS 
(N Rances BETWEEN 12 anD 50) 

(а) ey French-Canadians who say the government underreacted; (b) ——— 
English-Canadians who say the government underreacted ; OE French-Canadians 
who say the government overreacted; (d) , English-Canadians who say the govern- 
ment overreacted. 
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the past has resulted in an increase of sympathy for them by French 
Canadians as a whole. My purpose here is to examine this assumption 
testing two specific hypotheses: 
1. that French-Canadian children were more lenient than English-Canadian 
children in their evaluation of the appropriate measure of punishment for the 
kidnappers; 
2, that French-Canadian children were more likely than English-Canadian 
children to favor due process for the kidnappers. 


These two hypotheses will be examined successively. The following questio! 
was asked: “How should the kidnappers be punished?" The data (C) pre- 
sented in Table 1 showed that a plurality of children favored a prison te! 
as an appropriate sentence for the kidnappers. But a substantial minorit; 
also favored the death penalty. This development is intriguing, since the 
death penalty is not applied in Canada at this time except in the event о 
the murder of police or corrections officials. While the data (C) indicat 
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FIGURE 2 
PERCENT BY GRADE AND CULTURAL MEMBERSHIP FAVORING PRISON OR 
DEATH FOR THOSE WHO KIDNAP OFFICIALS 
(N RANGES BETWEEN 12 AND 57) 


(a) ****, French-Canadians favoring prison; (b) , English-Canadians favoring 
prison; (c) ----, French-Canadians favoring death; (d) ; English-Canadians 
favoring death. 
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that French-Canadian children tended to favor a more lenient punishment, 
the statistical difference was not meaningful. Figure 2 shows that in both 
groups older children tended to be more severe than younger ones, as in- 
dicated by the divergent trends in the sentences which children supported. 
The second hypothesis to be tested was that French-Canadians would be 

more likely than English-Canadians to favor due process for the kidnappers. 
The following question was asked: 

What would you say should happen to those who kidnap government 

officials? (Choose One) 
1, They should be put in prison without court trial. 


2. They should be tried before а court first. 
3. I am not sure. 


The data (D) shown in the table indicated that a clear majority of French- 
Canadian children thought that the kidnappers should receive due process, 
while only a plurality of the English-Canadian children sampled thought so 
(y = 39.629, 2 < .05). When the data were controlled for grade (Figure 3), 
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FIGURE 3 
Percent BY GRADE AND CULTURAL MEMBERSHIP WHO Favor DUE PROCESS 
FOR THE KIDNAPPERS OF CROSS AND LAPORTE 
(N RANGES BETWEEN 23 AND 87) 
(a) ---^ French-Canadians; (b) ———5 English-Canadians. 
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they revealed that older French-Canadian children increasingly tended to 
support due process. The same was true of English-Canadian children, and at 
grade level 7, for example, there was little difference between the two groups. 

The finding that more French-Canadians than English-Canadians favored 
due process is particularly striking when one considers that the French- 
Canadian legal tradition, which is basically a continental one, does not 
embody a tradition of due process as the English common law does. The 
finding that more French-Canadian than English-Canadian children sup- 
ported due process supports Wilson’s (12) hypothesis that some backlash of 
sympathy for the terrorists occurs, despite the general condemnation of their 
actions by most French-Canadians. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the study was to examine children's attitudes toward the 
October Crisis in Canada. The data can be examined in the light of findings 
reported by several studies dealing with the socialization of American chil- 
dren, The data presented in this study showed, first of all, that children 
were fully aware of the kidnappings of Cross and the murder of Laporte. 
Unless one assumes that socialization agents, such as the family, perform 
unique roles in the United States which equivalent agents in Canada do not, 
this finding casts some doubt on the validity of the hypothesis advanced by 
some researchers according to which the positive or even idealistic concep- 
tions of the political process displayed by American children may be at- 
tributed to agents of socialization which filter out negative or violent images. 

The data confirmed, however, the findings of researchers in the United 
States who suggest that children display a highly personalized conception 
of political processes. The Canadian findings showed, in particular, that 
children referred primarily to the personal or human dimension of the crisis 
—that is, the kidnapping of Cross and the murder of Laporte—rather than 
to the government's application of the War Measures Act. 

The findings also generally confirmed the developmental model of at- 
titude growth to which such writers as Easton, Greenstein, and Adelson and 
O'Neill adhered. However, the data indicated that in the sample under 
consideration, and for the attitudes considered, age appeared to have a 
greater impact on the evaluative than on the cognitive dimension of attitudes. 
This was particularly demonstrated by the fact that children's evaluation of 
the political significance of the October Crisis seemed to be a direct function 
of age, while their cognition was not as strongly related to this variable. 

Finally, the findings reported in the present study confirm the suggestion 
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by Lyons and Greenberg who reported that culture, or ethnicity are in- 
tervening variables in the socialization process. One of the most significant 
findings was the confirmation of an observation by the Royal Commission on 
Biligualism and Biculturalism that the two major cultural groups in Canada 
perceive each other as a threat. Such a finding raises serious questions about 
the future development of Canada if one accepts the “early learning” hy- 
pothesis developed, for example, by Bloom (2) according to which the earlier 
an attitude is learned, the greater an impact in later life it will have. 
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CONFORMITY AND ANTICONFORMITY AMONG 
AMERICANS AND CHINESE** 


Center for Cross-Cultural Research, Western Washington State College 
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SUMMARY 


Using a three-variable design, this study investigated conformity to male 
and female group pressures among Chinese and American male college stu- 
dents. Methodologically, it departed from traditional group pressure studies in 
a number of ways: (а) the study was conducted outside the psychological 
laboratory where demand characteristics of the situation were believed to 
resemble college life conditions more closely, (5) it utilized changes in per- 
sonal opinions about beliefs rather than perceptual judgments, (c) it em- 
ployed unobtrusive, as well as conventional, means of measuring conformity. 
Another major difference was that S presented his opinion prior to those of 
the confederates who expressed contradictory opinions to those of S. Five 
confederates, all male or all female were used. S and confederate opinions 
and degree of strength of opinions were assessed on six controversial issues. 
Latency between hearing the controversial statement and S’s announcing his 
opinion was recorded. When S and all confederates had made their state- 
ments, S and confederates were permitted to alter their earlier stated opinions 
or the degree of strength of their opinions. It was found that Chinese Ss in- 
creased their hesitancy to respond, from the first to sixth issue, to a greater 
degree than did Americans. Hesitation for all Ss was longer in the presence 
of male confederates than in the presence of females. Americans made greater 
shifts of opinion after the group pressure experience, but Chinese made a 
greater number of shifts. Americans showed a far greater tendency toward 
anticonformity than did Chinese. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Experimental investigations concerning the effects of group norms on in- 
dividual judgments have traditionally been limited to judgments of per- 
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ceptual events. The classical studies of individual conformity to groups were 
performed by Sherif (16) who recorded estimates of perceived autokinetic 
movement and by Asch (1) who used the perceived length of lines as the 
dependent variable. While Sherif’s experiments initiated research on the al- 
teration of individual judgments as a function of developing group norms, 
Asch inaugurated experimental study of group pressure on conformity of in- 
dividuals to group judgments. These studies, and most of those that have 
followed, have been concerned with the social effects of stated group judg- 
ments on subsequent individual judgments. Following the work of Asch, for 
example, Willis and Hollander (20) had their Ss judge the lengths of lines 
in the presence of confederates who were giving consistent but erroneous 
responses, Similarly following the Sherif approach, Jacobs and Campbell (10) 
have employed estimated autokinetic movement as the dependent variable in 
a study of the development and perpetuation of a conforming group norm. A 
number of cross-cultural studies have followed this trend in observing effects 
of group pressure on perceptual judgments [Whittaker and Meade (18), 
Frager (4), and Berry (3)]. 

An obvious feature of these studies is that they are dealing with stimulus 
situations that are deliberately structured to be ambiguous and thus capable 
of being interpreted in several ways. Second, these perceptual events per se 
are of questionable personal importance to the Ss, thus allowing for uncon- 
trolled response variability from differential $ motivation. In some of the 
experimental situations where confederates are giving responses greatly at 
variance with S’s own experience, there is the distinct possibility that in some 
cases S may be quite aware that he is a victim of a fradulent situation which 
in itself may alter his responses. An analysis and investigation of this kind 
of situation has been provided by Orne (13) who has studied the outcomes of 
a number of experiments as functions of the demands of the experiment as a 
social psychological situation. His evidence supports the conclusion that S’s 
behavior in situations where he knows he is an S is often so completely 
acquiescent as to render any adequate assessment of the effects of independent 
variables impossible. Such problems as these suggest the need for utilizing 
experimental situations that employ, where possible, unobtrusive measures in 
locations other than psychological laboratories where most studies have been 
conducted in the past. 

Some investigations have been designed to study the effects of group 
pressures on opinions or attitudinal behaviors that involve more than arbi- 
trary judgments of ambiguous perceptual situations, Studies such as those 
reported by Hovland and Janis (7) and Whittaker and Meade (19) have 
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investigated several modes of presenting information or arguments designed 
to persuade Ss to alter their stated attitudes. Decision-making studies, such 
as those of Lewin (11), Bennett (2), Pemberton, Haravey, and Bass (14) 
and Meade (12), have studied effects of different techniques: e.g., lecture 
or discussion on cohesion of group judgments. These “before and after” 
studies have attempted to discover effective ways of altering stated attitudes 
or behaviors in the final measure from what they were prior to presenting 
the persuasive message. 

The study reported here departed significantly from the traditional tech- 
niques of group pressure and persuasion research. In earlier studies, group 
pressure effects were brought to bear on S by having a number of confederates 
first state their judgments or opinions. S then gave his response to the same 
situation. In persuasion research, the chief behavior of concern is S's final 
response after the persuasive message has been presented. The present study 
observed changes in several of S’s responses when he gave his opinion first in 
a series of statements and was followed by those of the confederates, all of 
whom stated markedly different opinions. The behaviors of interest here were 
the latency with which S gave his opinions on successive questions and the 
extent to which S altered his opinion after having heard contrary opinions and 
arguments presented unanimously by all confederates. Confronted with the 
fact that S was the sole deviant, to what extent would he hesitate to respond 
on subsequent questions? A longer latency was interpreted as a response to 
the pressure of his apparent deviant status. Since S, as well as the con- 
federates, could alter his opinion after hearing arguments presented by the 
confederates, S’s opinion and degree of opinion change provided a second 
measure of conformity. 

At the same time, two other considerations were tested. First, this was 
a cross-cultural study of group pressures comparing Americans, generally 
thought to be independent and individualistic, with Chinese who are generally 
considered to be more traditional and conforming [Hsu (9)]. Second, this 
study was interested in ascertaining the relative influence of male and female 
confederates on behaviors and attitude changes in a group pressure setting 
in both Chinese and American cultures. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
Sixty male students attending Western Washington State College and 
another 60 male students attending the Chinese University of Hong Kong 
were used in this study. 
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2. Materials 


The following six statements, previously judged by both Chinese and Amer- 
ican students to be controversial, were used in the study: 


l. Aggression and waríare are basic parts of inherited human nature, 

2. It is just as well that the struggle of life tends to weed out those who 
cannot stand the pace. 

3. In the interest of population control, world governments should force- 
fully regulate the number of children that families can have, 

4. In the interest of peace, each nation must give up part of its national 
sovereignty, 

5. Laws should be enacted making both marriage and divorce easier. 

6. Compulsory military training is necessary to protect our way of life. 


3. Design 


This study employed an analysis of variance design with three variables: 
(а) two cultural groups, (b) male or female confederates, and (c) experi- 
mental and control conditions, 


3. Procedure j ш) 

One S and five peer group confederates, with whom $ was not personally 
acquainted, met with Z (an American assistant with American Ss and Chinese 
assistant with Chinese Ss) who represented himself as an employee of a public 
opinion poll taker. They met in a small committee room of the student center 
buildings. Ss had been told that all those who had assembled in the room 
were to participate in an opinion poll of college students. S and confederates 
met around a table while E sat at the head of the table. 

Prior to the administration of the controversial questions that were to be 


considered by the group, the following instructions were given when S and 
all of the confederates had assembled: 


You have been selected as respondents in a public opinion poll of college 
students. The object of this Survey is to determine how typical college 
students feel concerning several questions of critical importance to mankind 
in general. I am going to read six Statements to you, one at a time, for your 
personal consideration, After reading each statement, I will ask you to give 
your opinion and an estimate of the degree of strength to which you hold 
that opinion. The degree of Strength of your opinion can range from plus 
10 to minus 10: that is, if you strongly agree with the particular statement 
in question, you would indicate your degree of strength near plus 10. If you 
have strong disagreement with the statement, your degree of strength would 
be indicated somewhere near minus 10. Plus 5 would be moderate Strength 
agreeing with the statement while minus 5 would be moderate Strength dis- 
agreeing with the statement. After we have heard the answers from all of 
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you, I will then ask for the main reason or reasons why you hold the opinion 
you have expressed. Also, when we have finished with your reasons, you may 
care to amend your original answer and you will be given the opportunity 
to do so. Do you have any questions before we begin with the first item? 


It was prearranged that S would be asked to state his opinion and degree 
of strength of his opinion first, followed by each of the confederates. State- 
ments of reasons why the opinion was held began with the last confederate 
to respond and proceeded backward through the group, with S being last to 
state his reasons. In the same manner, beginning with the last confederate 
and proceeding through the group to S, all were given an opportunity to alter 
their original responses. On any one statement, no more than two of the con- 
federates changed the degree to which he held his opinion for each statement. 
These changes amounted to no more than two points on the scale and were 
always in the direction away from that of S. 

In the experimental groups, all confederates expressed opinions opposite 
from those of S and, on the average, to the same degree of strength but in 
the opposite direction. For example, if S said he agreed with the statement 
with a degree of strength at 7, confederates would say they disagreed with a 
strength of 6, 7, or 8. All confederates had rehearsed several arguments both 
pro and con for all statements and were prepared to present them when time 
came to give reasons for holding their opinions. Each confederate gave a dif- 
ferent reason, but occasionally one would say he also agreed with one of the 
statements made by one or another of the other confederates. 

In the control group, two or three confederates agreed with S and to ap- 
proximately the same degree of strength. The remaining confederates dis- 
agreed with him but never to a degree of strength greater than that expressed 
by S. Again, as in the experimental groups, confederates presented rehearsed 
arguments for why they held their stated opinions. 

For half of all Ss tested, confederates were all males and for the other half, 
all were females. All confederates were approximately the same age as S. 

The following data were collected: (2) Latency between the concluding of 
reading each statement by E, and S's response as measured by a concealed 
stopwatch; (5) S's stated opinion, and the degree of strength of the opinion on 
the minus 10 to plus 10 scale; (c) whether S altered his opinion and the 


degree of this alteration. 
C. RESULTS 


There was a progressive increase in 5's latency between hearing the con- 
troversial statements and S's stating his opinions as the procedure moved 
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TABLE 1 
CHANGES IN LATENCY (IN SECONDS) FROM First To Last TRIALS, AND AVERAGE AMOUNTS 
OF SCALED OPINION CHANGE FOR EACH EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Americans н Chinese 
Experimental Control Experimental Control 
Confederates Lata ^ Op.Chb Lat Op.Ch. Lat  Op.Ch. Lat Op.Ch. 
Male 30.31 2.85 8.00 60 449 2.36 4.10 42 
Female 25.52 1.29 9.02 86 28.4 1.16 11.13 60 


a Lat = average change in latency (in seconds) from first to last trials. 
b Op.Ch. = average amounts of scaled opinion change. 


through consideration of the six statements in order. This increasing hesitancy 
to give responses was found for all conditions of the study including the experi- 
mental and control conditions. The averages for these increases in latency 
between the first and sixth statements are presented in Table 1. 

That the experimental procedure was effective as a means of achieving 
group pressure effects is evidenced by the significantly greater increase in 
latencies for the experimental conditions than for the controls (F — 35.18, 
p < .01). Ss, repeatedly finding themselves a minority of one with respect to 
the issues being presented, developed a greater hesitancy to reply as the 
sessions proceeded than did the control Ss. 

In general, Chinese Ss showed significantly longer latencies than did 
Americans (F = 17.19, ф < .01). It was also noted that latencies in the 
presence of male confederates who are in disagreement with S were signifi- 
cantly longer than when the confederates were females (F = 23.37, p < .01). 
None of the interaction effects for the latency data was significant. 

Within the situational limits of the experimental procedure, it was possible 
for Ss to change their originally stated opinions with Tespect to any of the 
statements a maximum of 20 points, the total scale ranging from plus 10 to 
minus 10, The average amounts of observed change for the various conditions 
of the experiment are also presented in Table 1. 

Again, it can be noted that the procedure used here was effective as a means 
of producing group pressure effects. The amount of opinion change for the 
experimental conditions was significantly greater than for the control groups 
(F = 7.34, p < .01). The cross-cultural variable also produced significant 
variation in the amount of opinion change, the greater amount appearing for 
the American Ss (F = 25.19, ф < .01). As with the latency measures, the 
sex of the confederates was an important consideration in bringing about 
different degrees of opinion changes. There was a greater change of opinion in 
the presence of females (F = 7.02, û < .01). A significant interaction effect 
was found between sex of confederates and experimental conditions (Е = 
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TABLE 2 ж o af 
TOTAL NUMBER OF SHIFTS TOWARD AND A 7 MAJORITY OPINION 
7 Americans Chinese 
Experimental Control Experimental Control 
Confederates + shifts — shifts -shifts — shifts + shifts — shifts + shifts — shifts 
Male 29 31 13 15 66 0 30 1 
Female 10 15 5 9 47 5 31 1 


8.79, p < .01) and between sex of confederates and the cross-cultural variable 
(F = 12.71, p < .01). Further analysis of these interactions indicates that 
not only are opinion changes greater when in the presence of male con- 
federates, but this difference is significantly greater for Americans than for 
Chinese (F = 12.71, p < .01). None of the other interactions was significant. 

While the measures presented thus far seem to indicate that Americans show 
a greater tendency to alter their opinions when they are a minority of one 
than do the Chinese, an examination of the total number of position shifts and 
the direction of these shifts necessitates the formulation of some qualifications. 
Table 2 presents a frequency count of the number of times Ss altered their 
opinions in each of the conditions of the study and the direction of this altera- 
tion. 

First of all, there was a greater number of shifts in the direction of the 
majority opinion in the experimental condition than there was in the control 
groups, 152 and 79 respectively. On the assumption of the null hypothesis 
that on the basis of chance these frequencies should be divided equally be- 
tween the experimental and control conditions, the obtained ¢ of 4.84 allows 
for the rejection of the null hypothesis beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
Again, these data support the conclusion that the experimental procedure 
was effective in bringing about group pressure effects. 

The second finding of importance was that there were more shifts in the 
direction of the majority opinion in the presence of male confederates than in 
the presence of females, 138 and 93 respectively ( = 3.03, p < .01). 

Third, the total number of shifts in the direction of the majority for Chinese 
Ss was greater than that for Americans, 174 and 57 respectively (4 = 7.57, 
р < .01). Thus, while it was shown from Table 2 that Americans make greater 
shifts of opinion under this kind of experimental condition, Chinese shift more 
frequently. 

An additional finding which was unexpected is found in Table 2. Several 
of the Ss’ opinion changes were directed away from the majority opinion. Any 
ill father away from that of the majority, was 


increase in opinion strength, s 
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counted as a negative shift. Nearly all of the negative shifts were found in 
the American data, which showed 70 as compared to only 7 among the Chinese 
(t= 7.19, p < .01). 


D. Discussion 


That the experimental procedure was effective in producing alteration in 
behavior is demonstrated by the longer latencies in the experimental groups 
as compared with the controls. The number of shifts of opinion, as well as the 
magnitude of the shifts, was also greater in the experimental groups than in 
the controls. Experimenters reported that Ss in the experimental conditions 
appeared to be more restless than those in the control conditions, but no 
objective measures of these behaivors were made. It would be useful in future 
studies to employ physiological indices of stress and anxiety and similar to 
those used by Smith (17) and Gerard (5, 6), as well as psychological measures 
to determine whether these qualities are related to the increased hesitancies 
among the experimental Ss. However, the use of such measures while at the 
same time attempting to retain an unobtrusive atmosphere would pose some 
rather difficult technical problems. 

When the cross-cultural variable was considered, complex results were 
obtained. Although Chinese Ss showed significantly longer hesitancies and a 
greater number of opinion shifts than American Ss, the magnitude of the shifts 
for Chinese was smaller. All Ss in both cultural groups may be said to have 
been in conflict situations, the conflict being whether to stick to one’s person- 
ally held and stated opinion or to yield to the pressure of the group. Anthro- 
pological accounts, such as those of Hsu (9), give reason to believe that the 
conflict for the Chinese Ss may have been more severe than for the Americans. 
Strong group feeling tendencies and traditional values could have produced the 
greater tendency to asquiesce to the group. The often cited need to “save face” 
after a public commitment had been made could have produced additional 
pressure to maintain that publicly stated position, The observed yielding more 
slightly but more often by Chinese Ss could have been a compromise resolution 
of the conflict. 

In an earlier study by Meade (12), which employed Chinese Ss, change of 
opinion in the direction of a group norm appeared frequently. However, in that 
study, all Ss reported their opinions privately and thus did not have a publicly 
stated position that needed defending. The present study suggested that 
possibly Chinese are more sensitive to group stress and, thus, when in con- 
flict situations, are likely to change their opinions more frequently than 
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Americans, Future investigations making use of different measures of conflict 
are needed to test this interpretation. 

While the major behavioral trend in this study was movement of Ss toward 
the opinion of the majority, the phenomenon of moving away from the 
majority was also observed. Similar effects have also been noted by Willis and 
Hollander (20) using American Ss, and Frager (4) who worked with Japanese. 
This effect has been called anticonformity. The study being reported here 
found a much greater tendency for anticonformity among American Ss than 
among the Chinese. Frager (4) has reported a relatively high degree of anti- 
conformity among Japanese Ss who were tested by the traditional techniques 
of Asch (1), and found a significant correlation with a measure of alienation. 
The greater degree of anticonformity found in American Ss in the present 
study might also be explained by the greater degree of individuality which 
Hsu (9) has attributed to them. It could be termed a “backlash” effect where 
S became even more convinced of the correctness of his position in the face of 
overwhelming peer-group pressures. Rotter (15) has suggested that Ss who 
have internal expectations with respect to reinforcement contingencies (as 
measured by his Internal-External scale) may react with negativism when 
they perceive an attempt to manipulate their behavior. Since Hsieh, Shybut, 
and Lotsof (7) have reported a higher degree of internal control of reinforce- 
ment among Americans than among Chinese, such an explanation for the 
present results may also be plausible. 

The earlier study of leadership phenomena among Chinese by Meade (12) 
showed that male leaders were more effective in bringing about a group con- 
sensus than were female leaders. While the study dealt with the effects of an 
individual on a group, the present investigation concerned itself with the 
effects of a group on an individual. For both Americans as well as Chinese, 
males had a greater effect in altering latencies and producing shifts of opinion 
than did females. On the shift of opinion measure, the effect of male con- 
federates was significantly greater among the Chinese than among Americans. 
This reflects an apparent norm in both cultures rendering the influence of 
females in such matters to a significantly less influential position than that of 
males. 

One af the interests of this investigation was to create a setting resembling 
the kinds of groups in which college students frequently find themselves, in 
arranged or spontaneous groups where discussions naturally take place. Eva- 
sion of a professor's questions in classrooms and hesitancy to speak out in 
seminars, instigated by fear of being publicly shown to be wrong, are more 
formal, yet frequently observed, examples of the same kind of situation. 
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SKIN SHADE AND NEED FOR ACHIEVEMENT IN A MULTIRACIAL 
SOCIETY: JAMAICA, WEST INDIES* 1 


University of London, England 


KATHRYN Tiprick 


SUMMARY 


The relation of n Ach to skin shade in male Jamaican university students 
and technical students was investigated with the use of the TAT method of n 
Ach measurement. Half the Ss saw pictures of white people and half saw 
pictures of brown Jamaicans. At the University of the West Indies those Ss 
seeing White pictures had significantly higher n Ach scores than those seeing 
Brown pictures, and Light Ss had significantly higher n Ach scores than Dark 
Ss. The lowest mean n Ach score was that of Dark middle class Ss. At the 
College of Arts, Science, and Technology, where the overall mean n Ach score 
was significantly lower than at the university, the pattern of n Ach scores was 
much less clear. Although the relationships among the variables were com- 
plicated, it seems fair to say that a persistent white bias in Jamaican society 
contributed substantially to the results. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


According to the 1960 census the racial composition of the Jamaican popula- 
tion was .8 percent White, 1.7 percent East Indian, .6 percent Chinese, .1 
percent Syrian, 14.6 percent Afro-European, 1.7 percent Afro-East Indian, .6 
percent Afro-Chinese and 76.8 percent pure African. The national motto is 
“Out of Many, One People.” The rigid American social distinction between 
white and black (meaning anyone with a drop of African blood) is unknown. 
The socially important distinctions are rather those of shade, for the emphasis 
on racial mixture does not mean that all racial characteristics are considered 
equally desirable. The national ideal seems to be a coffee-colored skin, with 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 12, 1972, and 
given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. Copy- 
right, 1973, by The Journal Press. 

1 This paper is based on a Ph.D. thesis submitted to the University of London. The 
author would like to thank D. W. Harding for his guidance during the course of this 
research. Thanks are also due to Ursula Kélbe for drawing four of the TAT pictures, and 
to Gene М. Tidrick for his assistance with the assignment of social class. 
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straight hair and European features. Errol Miller (13) found that Jamaican 
adolescents observed in 1967 were often unhappy about their negroid bodily 
characteristics. Councill Taylor (19) and Fernando Henriques (7) observed 
that Jamaicans hoped for lightskinned children and tended to favor a light 
child over a dark one. 

The social advantages of a light skin are reflected in the color-class system. 
The upper class is predominantly fair and lightskinned, the middle class 
predominantly brown, though with a growing number of blacks, and the lower 
class predominantly black. M. G. Smith (17) has discussed in detail the 
relation of skin color to ascribed status and expected behavior. 

The question investigated in the present study is this. Does this “white 
bias," this concern with the purely ascriptive attribute of shade, affect the 
development of n Achievement in Jamaicans? It seems intuitively unlikely 
that a concern with excellence will flourish in a society in which there is a 
strong ascriptive element in the allocation of status, and furthermore it seems 
likely that those in whom n Ach is especially depressed will be dark Jamaicans. 
It seemed rash, however, to make definite predictions of the relationship be- 
tween color and n Ach, for two reasons. First, we might expect n Ach in 
lower-class Ss regardless of color to be rather low. Psychologists who have 
studied the Jamaican lower class (4, 5, 9) describe a milieu in which a 
concern with excellence is not often apparent. Second, even knowing that 
Jamaican parents apparently tend to favor light children, we cannot con- 
fidently predict that lighter children will therefore develop higher n Ach. 
We would have to know whether light children are differentially rewarded 
for achievement or whether they are simply indulged more than dark chil- 
dren. 

Color has historically been the preoccupation of the Jamaican middle class 
more than any other (17), and it was the relationship of color to n Ach in 
middle-class Jamaicans that was of the greatest interest in this study. 

A further aim was to find out whether Jamaicans tend to associate 
achievement-oriented behavior primarily with whites. Using the TAT mea- 
sure of n Ach, we can see whether they produce more achievement imagery 
in response to pictures of whites than to pictures of brown Jamaicans. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


The present investigation utilizes TAT data from a broader study of 
Jamaican students carried out in 1967. Ss were 67 male Jamaican students 
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at the University of the West Indies and 50 male Jamaican students at the 
College of Arts, Science, and Technology, a British-style technical college 
on the outskirts of Kingston. There was no discernible evidence of Chinese 
or East Indian ancestry in any of the Ss. 

All the Ss were volunteers who were asked if they would take part in a 
study of the relation of personality patterns to family background and oc- 
cupational choice. (Partly for this reason and partly for its intrinsic interest, 
information on occupational choice was elicited by questionnaire items.) Ss 
were tested in small groups. 


2. Measurement of Variables 


a. N Ach. The McClelland-Atkinson method of n Ach measurement was 
used. The present investigator’s scoring reliability (measured by agreement 
with Atkinson’s (1) practice manual) was established as .91. A score-rescore 
reliability check performed after 12 months on a sample (N = 30) of the 
Jamaican data yielded a correlation (rho) between the two scorings of .90. 
The final score was obtained by reconciling those cases where scoring was 
different. Pictures 8, 1, 7, and 2 (in that order) from Atkinson’s list (1) 
were used. The standard procedure described by Atkinson for administering 
the TAT was used [see Atkinson (1, pp. 836-837)]. The TAT was ad- 
ministered under neutral conditions, the Ss first being asked to perform a 
routine task (writing down as many words as they could beginning with 
certain letters) the noncompetitive nature of which was mentioned but not 
stressed. 

The original McClelland-Atkinson pictures were modified for use in 
Jamaica so that half the Ss would see pictures of white people and half 
would see pictures of brown Jamaicans. The original photograph of a boy 
sitting at a desk (#8) was retained for use as a White picture. The Brown 
equivalent was a specially taken photograph of a brown-skinned American 
Negro freshman at Harvard University. In order to avoid any ambiguity 
(the boy in the operation scene in the original card #7 could easily be 
mistaken for a lightskinned Jamaican) new “white” versions of pictures #1 
and #7 were produced. The picture of the men working at the machine (#2) 
was retained in its original form for use in both the White and Brown 
conditions of TAT administration, being shown last in both cases. Achieve- 
ment imagery produced in response to this picture often takes the form of 
seeing the men as inventors. It was felt that a Brown version of this might 
lack the connotation of invention and simply suggest skilled or semiskilled 
labor. This would mean a gross overt disparity in the achievement cues 
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present in the two versions of the picture. For this reason the origina 
McClelland-Atkinson picture was shown to both groups. ч 

b. Social class. The Ss were classified according to social class on 
basis of responses to questionnaire items about their parents’ education and. 
occupation. The questionnaire was administered at the end of the testing 


session. 

Social class was conceptualized in terms of M. G. Smith’s “upper section, 
“middle section,” and “lower section” of Jamaican society. Membership of 
these sections can be roughly assigned according to education and occupa“ 
tion [for details see Smith (17, рр. 163-70) ]. For convenience the word 
“class” will be used rather than Smith’s “section.” The author and a second 
judge performed independent assignments of social class. The two judges 
agreed in 86.2% of the cases. Cases of disputed classification were resolved: 
by discussion between the judges. 

c. Color. The Ss were rated on a six-point color scale during the testing 
session. They were unaware that the E was making such a rating. Skin hue 
was used as the determinant of a color rating. The subtleties of “good” hair 
and features (6) are beyond the competence of an outsider. The six point 
on the scale were as follows: white, fair, light brown, brown, dark brown 
and black. These six groups were subsequently collapsed for statistical р 
poses into two large groups designated Light (white, fair, light brown) and 
Dark (brown, dark brown, black). This classification reflected the statistical 
exigencies of a small sample, and the Light-Dark division, it must be em- 
phasized, may not correspond faithfully to those distinctions that are psy- 
chologically real. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


As anticipated there was a definite relation between color and class 
the sample, which made it more difficult to disentangle their separate effects: 
In the combined college and university sample there was a moderate but 
statistically significant correlation between color and class. The coefficient 
of contingency was .33 (p < .001). 

Table 1 shows the mean n Ach score of the Jamaican sample compared 
with an American norm obtained from male students at the University 0! 
Michigan tested under neutral conditions between 1949 and 1955 (1, p. 835) 
The Americans saw the original set of pictures (#2, #8, #1, and #7) S 
the scores are directly comparable. As we shall see later on, however; 
use of two sets of TAT pictures complicates the interpretation of Table 1 
The overall Jamaican mean was considerably lower than the American me ай, 
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TABLE 1 
Mean N AcH Scores OF JAMAICAN AND AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Jamaicans (1967) 


E Americans 
University College Overall (1949-55) 
Measure N=67 N=50 N=117 N=207 
Mean 4.28 2.36 3.46 6.10 
SD 4.37 3.48 4.11 4.81 
Range —3 to +16 —3 to +15 —3 to +16 —2 to +25 


though the mean n Ach score of the university students (4.28) compared 
more favorably with the American student norm than the mean n Ach score 
of the college students (2.36). The university students were in fact signifi- 
cantly higher than the college students in n Ach (¢ = 2.50, p < .02, two- 
tailed. Note: all ¢ tests reported are two-tailed). Table 2 shows that the 
pattern of n Ach scores was rather different at the two institutions, so from 
now on they will be discussed separately. 


TABLE 2 
Mean N Асн Scores ACCORDING TO COLOR оғ TAT Picture SEEN, SKIN SHADE, 
Socrat CLASS, AND INSTITUTION 


Color-class subgroup Light N Dark N 
University 
Upper class-White pictures 740 10 10.00 1 
Upper class-Brown pictures 1.00 + 6.00 2 
Total upper class 6.71 14 7.33 3 
Middle class-White pictures 8.40 5 2.86 7 
Middle class-Brown pictures 5.30 3 1.50 14 
Total middle class 7.25 8 1.95 21 
Lower class-White pictures 7.00 2 175 8 
Lower class-Brown pictures 2.00 1 4.20 10 
Total lower class 5.33 3 ЗАЛ 18 
Total 6.72 25 2.83 42 
College 

Upper class-White pictures 6.00 1 —1.33 3 
Upper class-Brown pictures 4.00 1 
Total upper class 5.00 2 —1.33 3 
Middle class-White pictures 0.00 3 4.25 8 
Middle class-Brown pictures 0.33 3 3.50 4 
Total middle class 0.17 6 4.00 12 
Lower class-White pictures 0.25 4 2.83 6 
Lower class-Brown pictures 1.67 6 3.18 11 
Total lower class 1.10 10 3.06 17 


3.00 32. 


m 
бо 


Total 1.22 
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First, the university. Multiple regression analysis [with the use of dummy 
variables as described by Cohen (3)] of the university data yielded an 
adjusted R? of .16 (F = 4.24, p < .01). Color, class, and picture were the 
independent variables. The regression coefficient for color (2.96) was statisti- 
cally significant (# = 2.37, p < .05). The mean n Ach score of Light Ss 
was 6.72 and that of Dark Ss was 2.83, a statistically significant difference 
(t = 4.01, р < .001). Attempts to include interactions (joint effects) in 
the regression analysis were frustrated by problems of multicollinearity. A 
series of ¢ tests was therefore performed on all possible color-class contrasts. 
The following differences were statistically significant: Light upper class vs. 
Dark middle class (# = 3.75, û < .001), Dark upper class vs. Dark middle 
class (t = 2.25, p < .05), Light middle class vs. Dark middle class (¢ = 
3.06, p < .01), Light upper class vs. Dark lower class (t = 2.90, p < .01), 
and Light middle class vs. Dark lower class (¢ = 2.41, p < .05). These 
results suggest that among these Jamaican students low n Ach was associated 
with a dark skin unredeemed by high social status. Dark upper-class Ss 
had a respectable n Ach score of 7.33. The most interesting result is the 
sharp contrast between Light middle-class Ss and Dark middle-class Ss. 
This fits in well with the sociological observation that shade is the special 
preoccupation of the middle class. Dark middle-class children are perhaps 
made to feel the burden of their color most acutely. The results suggest that 
one result of the perception of their ascribed status as disparaging is low n 
Ach. It is also possible, of course, that middle-class mothers pay less atten- 
tion to the achievement training of dark children [see Winterbottom (21)]. 
There is still the possibility that some dark children may feel they have to 
work extra hard in order to make up for their disadvantage in color, but 
the results of the present study suggest that the motive underlying such 
compensatory efforts is not usually n Ach. It might be n Power. 

Those university Ss who saw White pictures had a mean n Ach score of 
5.27, and those who saw Brown pictures had a mean n Ach score of 3.32. 
The difference was statistically significant (# = 2.17, p < .05). Table 2 
shows that it was only the Dark lower class group who had higher scores in 
response to Brown pictures. Presumably for them the possibility of ego- 
involvement in White pictures was remote. For the other groups, it looks as 
though the presentation of White pictures constituted a “motive arousal” 
condition. The contemplation of white people (in the presence of a white 
experimenter, it must be remembered) may have been sufficient to arouse 
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the achievement motive. This suggests that we might sometimes regard 
achievement-oriented behavior in Jamaicans as a form of aspiration to “white- 
ness." 

It can be objected that TAT protocols in response to White pictures might 
represent an impersonal assessment of white behavior rather than a subject’s 
fantasies about himself. However, the conclusion that the achievement motive 
really was engaged more by White pictures seems justified when we consider 
that it is difficult for an untrained person to turn out a high-scoring TAT 
story to order, even if he thinks he knows what achievement motivation is all 
about. Such stories lack the affectively toned words and phrases on which 
the scoring system relies so heavily... McClelland found this in his n Ach 
training course for businessmen (12). 


2. College Sample 


Multiple regression analysis of the college data, with the use of color, class, 
and picture as independent variables, yielded a statistically insignificant 
adjusted R? of —.002. There was a much less coherent pattern of n Ach 
Scores than at the university. Dark upper-class Ss were significantly lower 
in n Ach than both Light upper-class Ss (t = 5.55, p < .02) and Dark 
lower-class Ss (¢ = 2.35, p < .05), and Light middle-class Ss were signifi- 
cantly lower than Light upper-class Ss (¢ = 3.33, p < .02) and Dark middle- 
class Ss (# = 2.15, p < .05). 

Perhaps the college results can best be understood by comparing them with 
the university results. N Ach scores for all groups at the college except the 
Dark middle-class group were lower than their counterparts at the univer- 
sity. This suggests that the lower scores might be related to poorer academic 
performance at school which resulted in going to the college rather than the 
university. There is some evidence that JQ and academic success are posi- 
tively related (2, 16). Failure to get into the university may then have 
depressed n Ach further for some groups. The only groups at the college to 
have significantly lower mean n Ach scores than their counterparts at the 
university were the Dark upper class (¢ = 5.41, p < .01) and the Light 
middle class (£ = 3.40, p < .01). Both these groups may have suffered from 
a feeling of being déclassé through attending the college rather than the 
far more prestigious university. Manual-technical occupations are allegedly 
looked down on in Jamaica (15). Littig and Yeracaris (10) found that down- 
ward occupational mobility was related to low n Ach, though whether as cause 
or effect was not clear. 

The difference between the Dark middle-class group at tlie university and 
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the Dark middle-class group at the college was not significant. The higher 
mean score of the college group (4.00) was largely due to the presence of 
one S with the extremely high score of 15, far and away the highest score at 
the college. In relation to McClelland's theory of entrepreneurial behavior 
(11), it is interesting to note that this S was planning to start his own 
business. 

There was virtually no difference between the n Ach scores of the college 
Ss who saw White pictures and those who saw Brown ones. Why the picture 
effect should be found at the university but not the college is not clear, 
unless any potential effect was lost in the general depression of n Ach scores 
at the college. 

Studies of American Negro n Ach have usually taken account of social- 
class differences within the Negro group when comparing Negroes with Whites 
(18). They have not, however, taken account of differences in shade, though 
Kardiner and Ovesy (8), Warner (20) and Myrdal (14) have made it clear 
that shade has social and psychological importance within American Negro 
communities. The results of this study suggest that differences in skin shade 
should be taken into consideration in future studies of American negro n 
Ach. Shade might turn out to have more obvious psychological importance 
in the segregated environment of the ghetto (where fine phenotypical distinc- 
tions have social meaning) than in, say, a desegregated high school (where 
all Negroes are “black”), but the effect on a light Negro of entering a 
predominantly white reference group should also be considered. 
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SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to test instrumentality theory predictions 
of work effort. The theory suggests that effort exerted on an activity is a 
function of the probability (instrumentality) of effort leading to certain 
outcomes weighted by the evaluation of these outcomes. In this research the 
amount of effort exerted on various tasks by a group of faculty members at 
a large university in the United States was examined. Predictions based on 
instrumentality theory were tested along with predictions based on modifica- 
| tions of the theory. It was found that the modifications of the theory generally 

led to improved predictions of effort. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


For many years investigators in the area of decision making have sug- 
gested that an individual chooses to behave in a fashion that will maximize 
the goodness of the consequences of his act (5). The prediction of the act 
is based upon two variables: the individual’s subjective probability that the 
act will result in an outcome weighted by the evaluation of that outcome. 
This product (subjective probability X evaluation) is summed over a number 
of possible outcomes and the sum is compared to the sum for alternative ac- 
tions. The behavior for which the sum is highest is predicted to occur. 

More recently, this formulation has been generalized to the area of or- 
ganizational behavior. Vroom (21) has presented models based upon these 
ideas to predict job effort, performance, and satisfaction. The purpose of the 
following research was to record how well this model and some theoretical 
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| 
modifications could predict the effort exerted on various tasks by a group of | 
faculty members at a large university. | 
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The basic model used in the current investigation can be written as follows: 
n 
WzZHN, 
=! 


where W = effort exerted on an activity, 
J, = the probability (instrumentality) of effort 
leading to the i outcome, 
V, = the evaluation of the i outcome, 
n = the number of outcomes. 


A number of studies in the United States have generated moderate support 
for this specific model (10, 12, 14) and extensions and elaborations of this - 
model have also been presented (2, 8, 11, 16). We will not attempt to discuss 
all of the suggested modifications or critical theoretical evaluations, since 
reviews of this literature can be found elsewhere (e.g., 13, 15, 17). However, — 
we are predicting effort across subjects. That is, each subject has an effort 
score and a XIV for effort and these two scores are correlated for a group 
of subjects. This is distinctly different from having XIVs for different levels 
of effort for each subject. One would then proceed to predict the level of 
effort selected by each subject by means of a within-subjects analysis. We | 
will return to this point. Three changes of this modified theory, however, will 
be tested and, therefore, must be discussed further. 

First, it has been suggested that one’s attitude can be predicted from the 
same equation (6, 18, 20). Fishbein, for example, reports correlations of 
-80 between a direct estimate of attitude (three bipolar semantic differential 
scales) and a more elaborate measure which assessed the probability of the 
attitude object being related to other objects weighted (multiplicatively) 
by the evaluation of these other objects. He has also suggested that attitudes 
toward behavior can be conceptualized in the same fashion (7). We will, 
therefore, measure the subject’s attitude about working on each activity, as 


and interchangeable, then one might argue that a direct measure would be 
more parsimonious than the somewhat more elaborate expectancy equation. 
A second modification has been suggested by Dulany (3), Fishbein (7), 
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and Graen (11). These authors have pointed out that we are probably 
motivated by two major factors and that the basic instrumentality equation 
only measures one of them. More specifically, they argue that an individual 
behaves in a certain way, not only because he believes it will maximize his 
payoffs, but also because of the expectations of the people around him. For 
example, even under piece-rate compensation systems (where effort is directly 
rewarded with increased pay) people do not work at their full capacity be- 
cause of the informal pressure applied by others. 

Two variables have been suggested to reflect this social pressure (3, 7, 11) 
and these are the subject’s perceptions of the expectations of people around 
him weighted (multiplicatively) by his motivation to comply with these 
expectations. We will, therefore, test both the original model and the extended 
model presented below. , 


n 
W = X LV, + EMC, + FAMCa, 
=i 


where E, = Effort perceived to be expected by peers, 
MC, — Subject's motivation to comply with these expectations, 
E, = Effort perceived to be expected by administrators, 
MC, = Subject’s motivation to comply with these expectations. 


A final modification has been discussed by Mitchell and Biglan (17). Many 
of our behaviors are in some sense contingent on the behavior of others or 
upon machines. Our effort, for example, may depend upon others bringing us 
things to do or activities that require the cooperation of others. It has been 
suggested that the more influence a subject veridically feels he has over his 
behavior, the better the prediction from the model. That is, subjects who feel 
they influence their behavior should exert the amount of effort they want to 
exert, while those with less influence may have unanticipated pressures on 
their behavior. To some extent this modification points out a problem with 
the theory. The equation is really meant to predict one’s “intention” to behave 
in a certain way. See Dulany (3) or Mitchell (15) for a discussion of this 
problem. The current investigation assessed the subject’s perception of his 
influence over what he did, and analyses will be presented comparing high 
influence subjects with those who report low influence. 

In summary, we аге suggesting the following hypotheses: 

1. Effort (W) can be predicted from ће XIjV;. 
2. Effort (W) can be predicted as well from Ay (the subject's attitude 
toward working on that activity) as from IV; 
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3. Including the effects of the perceptions of others’ expectations will increase 
the prediction of effort. 

4. The effort of subjects who indicate high influence over their behavior will 
be better predicted from the model than those who have low influence, 


В. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


The participants in the study were the faculty members in the School of 
Nursing at the University of Washington. The data reported here were 
gathered on three separate occasions, giving a total sample size of 56 subjects. 
One of the measures (attitude towards the activities) was gathered on only 
two of the samples. Therefore, the analyses using this measure will be reported 
on a sample of 31 subjects. 


2. Procedure 


Each subject was seen personally, and an appointment was arranged during 
which the questionnaire was administered. Six “investigators” helped to gather 
the data, All the investigators were thoroughly briefed about each question in 
the measurement instrument and they remained with the subject until the 
questionnaire was completed. Questions of clarification were answered by the 
investigator, and a brief explanation of the study was presented after the 
completion of the questionnaire, 


3. Measures 


Before discussing the measurement Procedures used to assess the theoretical 
components, it is important to specify the behaviors and outcomes that were 
chosen for study. 

а. Activities. Discussion with members of the faculty suggested that their 
professional effort could be subdivided into six activities: Teaching, Clinical 
preparation (training “їп the hospital"), Research, Administrative work in 
the School of nursing, Administrative work outside the school of nursing (e.g., 
university committees), and service activities (e.g., community or professional 
service), 

b. Outcomes. Preliminary interviews with a number of faculty helped to 
generate the following list of nine outcomes: Betterment of the nursing 
profession, Good -student/faculty relations, Good relations among faculty, 
Professional recognition, Publications, Knowledge of the field, Financial or 
роне benefits, Influence in the department, A high quality nursing 
school. 
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c. Effort (W). Each subject indicated the average amount of time she 
spent per week on each of the six activities during the preceding quarter. This 
score was converted into a percentage score. 

d. Probability (1). A probability estimate was made by each subject as to 
her belief that her effort on each activity would lead to each outcome. A 6 X 9 
matrix (activities by outcomes) was presented and the subject entered a 
probability estimate (from zero to 1.00) in each cell. One point should be 
discussed further. First, many authors (2, 8, 11) have suggested a two-step 
model where the subject indicates the degree to which effort leads to perfor- 
mance (called expectancy) and then the degree to which performance leads to 
outcomes weighted by their evaluation (ZIV). This formulation makes sense 
where the organization has control over both the performance evaluations and 
the outcomes that accrue to the individual as a function of this performance. 
However, in the academic setting the performance evaluations and outcomes 
are controlled by the department, the state legislature, and by professional 
colleagues at other institutions. There is some precedence for measuring the 
degree to which effort leads directly to the outcomes (12, 14) and this formula- 
tion was used in the current investigation. 

e. Evaluation (V). The nine outcomes were rated on two bipolar scales 
(desirable-undesirable and important-unimportant). The mean of these two 
scales was used as the evaluation measure. 

f. Expectations (E). The amount of effort that each subject perceived was 
expected of her by both her peers (those colleagues with whom she frequently 
interacted professionally) and the administration of the School was reported 
for each activity on a seven-point scale ranging from "little or no time ex- 
pected” to “very much time expected.” 

g. Motivation to comply (MC). The subject’s willingness to comply with 
the perceived expectations of her peers and administrators was recorded on 
one seven-point scale for each activity (from “no importance” to “very 
important”). 

h. Attitudes toward activities (Aw). Four bipolar scales assessed the sub- 
ject’s attitudes about working on each of the six activities (pleasant-un- 
pleasant, good-bad, interesting-boring, valuable-worthless). The mean of these 
four scales was used as the measure of Ay. 

i. Influence. The amount of influence each subject felt she had in deter- 
mining what went on in the school was indicated on one seven-point bipolar 
scale (from “no influence” to “a great deal of influence”). The total group 
was split at the median into two groups—one with high influence and the 


other with low influence. 
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C. RESULTS 


The first hypothesis simply suggested that effort on the six activities could 
be predicted from XIV score and the first two columns in Table 1 present these 
data. Both the zero order correlation (the XIV and W) and the multiple R's 
are included (the nine IV's are used to predict W). 

There is some precedence for reporting both forms of this relationship. 
Studies by Hackman and Porter (12) and Lawler (14) also used this pro- 
cedure. It is clear from these findings that the additive assumption built into 
the ZIV model may be questionable. It appears as if the individual IV’s should 
be weighted separately rather than summed together. 

Our second hypothesis concerned the use of an attitude measure instead of 
the more elaborate XIV formulation. Table 1 also presents the correlation of 
this measure with effort (W) and the SIV for each activity. These data provide 
some support for the use of the measure. Four of the six correlations with the 
XIV are significant, as are three of the six with effort. However, the amount of 
variance controlled by these relationships is relatively small, and even with 
coefficients of .51 it seems unlikely that Ay and XIV are measuring the same 
thing. In summary, the basic SIV model received little support and only 
slightly better predictions were possible through the use of an attitude mea- 
sure. When the XIV was broken into its component IV's, the prediction was 
better; this suggests that each IV relationship does not contribute equally to 
the prediction of effort as suggested by the theory. 

Our third hypothesis was that the predictions of effort could be increased 
by including the expectations of others. The multiple R's for these predictions 


TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EFFORT (W) AND THE UNMODIFIED MODEL (ZIV) 
AND THE CORRELATION OF ATTITUDES (Aw) WITH EFFORT (W) 


AND XIV ғов Елсн Acriviry 


Correlation 
Activity coefficienta Multiple Ra Aw and W^ Aw and XIV 

Teaching 11 37 25 51* 
Clinical preparation 01 .54* 24 A5 
Research 06 43 35* 46* 
Administrative work 

in school 18 AT 35* 43* 
Administrative work \ 

outside school 05 48 .36* —.05 
Service tasks 29* 36 —01 31* 

a n= 56. 

B ASST, 


* p< 05. 
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are in the first two columns of Table 2. We have again presented results for 
both the ZIV and the nine IV's as separate predictors. 

These data support rather well the contention that the expectations of 
others, weighted by one's motivation to comply, contribute significantly to 
the prediction of effort. The coefficients are higher for every comparison 
between Tables 1 and 2. Table 2 also presents the zero order correlations be- 
tween the expectation components and effort. We would suspect that the 
relationships for the instrumental component (ZIV) and the expectation 
components (EMC) with effort (W) are somewhat situation-bound. There is 
plenty of evidence that in some cases the XIV is strongly related to behavior 
(3, 19), while in others the expectations are important (1, 4). In our partic- 
ular investigation it appears that the expectations of others are more strongly 
related to effort than the instrumentality component. 

Since other people play such an important role, it would seem likely that 
those people with high influence will be more able to do what they wish than 
those with low influence. The multiple R’s with the use of all 11 predictors are 
listed in Table 3. These results tend to support our fourth hypothesis. The 
effort of subjects who indicate they have influence over what goes on around 


them can be predicted better than for subjects who report having low in- 
fluence. 


TABLE 3 
PREDICTION OF EFFORT FOR HICH AND Low INFLUENCE SUBJECTS 
FROM THE 9 IV’s + EMC, + E,MC, 


Activity Multiple R 
Teaching 
High influence т 
Low influence 49 
Clinical preparation 1 
High influence 86** 
Low influence 16 
Research 2 
High influence 71 
Low influence ‘62 
Administrative work in school : 
High influence 88** 
Low influence 76 
Administrative work outside school : 
High influence 91** 
Low influence m 
Service tasks ў 
High influence 81* 
Low influence ‘60 
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D. DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The major goal of this study was to test instrumentality theory predictions 
of work effort. In general, the suggested modifications of this theory were 
supported. However, the basic part of the equation (the ZIV) was unrelated 
to effort for five of the six activities. Since other investigations have generated 
support for this model, there are four alternative suggestions for these results 
other than the rejection of the theory. 

First, one might argue that the largely female subject population was less 
"instrumental" than males. There is some evidence to support this idea 
[see Gamson (9) ], and it should be investigated further. A second alternative 
is that important outcomes were omitted. Since the list was generated and 
agreed upon by a number of faculty members, this explanation seems unlikely. 

Third, some studies (e.g., 11) have included “human relations" outcomes as 
part of the ХТУ rather than as separate factors, such as the expectation 
motivation to comply components used in the current study. It is easy to con- 
strue the E X MC components as the perceived probability of one’s behavior 
meeting the expectations of others weighted by the importance of meeting 
them. Therefore, our lack of support would be attributed to the fact that the 
important outcomes (i.e., pleasing others) were omitted from the ZIV and 
included as a separate predictor. 

Finally, the generalization from the decision-making area to the prediction 
of effort has necessitated the use of a somewhat simplified model. More 
specifically, the decision-making models would demand that we measure the 
degree to which different levels of effort for each activity lead to different 
levels of each outcome and then the subject would select that level of effort 
for an activity that had the highest ZIV. Two untested assumptions have been 
incorporated into the effort model. First, by measuring the probability between 
one level of effort (the subject’s own) and one level of an outcome (e.g., Good 
Student/Faculty Relations), we are assuming that this one probability re- 
flects the relationship between other levels of effort and other levels of 
the outcome. Second, rather than selecting the amount of effort a subject 
will choose from a set of alternatives (a within-subject analysis), the current 
model analyzes the data across subjects with one EIV and one effort score for 
each subject. This type of analysis assumes that subjects respond to the 
same questions with the same frame of reference, which is questionable. For 
a more elaborate discussion of these problems, see Mitchell (15). 

The other hypotheses received fairly good support. Including subjects' 
expectations and taking into account one's influence both increased the 
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predictions of effort. The use of direct attitude measures instead of the SIV 
was only moderately supported. Again, the problem may have been more 
attributable to the subject population and the measurements than to the 
theory. These post hoc interpretations must of course, be put to independent 


tests. 
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SuMMARY 


Three experiments were performed to determine the effects of requesting 
a favor or offering a contingent or noncontingent bribe upon subsequent 
altruistic behavior. In all three studies a control condition produced the 
least altruism, although the difference was significant in only one experi- 
ment. Although more Ss in the Favor condition were altruistic than in the 
Bribe condition in all three studies, the differences were not significant. 
Responses to the request for altruistic behavior appeared to depend upon the 
nature of the contact, the favor or bribe, and the experimenter, as well as 
upon the request itself. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Almost everyone in the United States today has been asked at some point 
to contribute to charity. Although a large number of factors that influence 
altruistic behaviors have been studied (1, 7, 9), one factor deemed important 
in increasing donations by the charities themselves, but evidently not by in- 
vestigators, is that of some small reward or bribe, either contingent upon 
donations or not. Anyone who has ever received “free” Easter seals, or tickets 
to a raffle or who has been promised income tax deductions, attendance at a 
show, etc. contingent upon a charitable donation is familiar with this ap- 
proach. It may be that psychologists interested in altruism have ignored 
the question of rewards for giving because they tend to define altruistic 
behavior as that involving no reward to the benefactor. However, a more 
lenient definition, which considers any act as altruistic which is intended 
to benefit another and for which the recompense to the benefactor is less 
than the cost (e.g., 8), would consider helpful acts either preceded or fol- 
lowed by a small reward as falling within the domain of altruism. If this 
definition is accepted, then the effect of such “bribes” offered by charities 
becomes a legitimate object of study for the researcher interested in altruism. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 4, 1972. 
Copyright, 1973, by The J ournal Press. 
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In discussing the possible effects of bribes upon altruism, a distincti 
has to be drawn between noncontingent and contingent bribes. Free sticke 
tickets, and the like are often sent by charities along with requests fi 
donations, presumably because the solicitors expect that such gifts will i 
duce more people to donate. One explanation for this expectation is 
reciprocity norm suggested by Gouldner (4), which states that people 
obligated to help others who have helped them. Muir and Weinstein (10), 
Goranson and Berkowitz (3), and Harris (5) have found some eviden 
that such a reciprocity norm does indeed exist. The effects of contingen' 
rewards, on the other hand, are probably accounted for not by a reciproci 
norm but by a reward-expectancy theory. According to such a theory, if 
person expects to be rewarded for an activity, he should be more likely 
perform it than if he expects no reward. However, in order for the deed 
be considered altruistic, the external reward must be less than the cos 
It is possible that the offer of a small reward for an altruistic act indica! 
to the potential donor that in fact this deed is not to be considered in 
realm of altruism, but rather as a purely profit-and-loss consideration. If 
this is the case, then the offer of a small reward contingent on performing 
the charitable act might actually reduce the likelihood of acting altruistically. 
In Experiment I of the present study, the effects of a noncontingent gift 
on altruism were studied, whereas in Experiments II and III the effects of 


A second factor that has been shown to increase subsequent altruism is 
almost the opposite of offering a bribe: namely, asking the subject to perform 
a small favor before asking for the larger altruistic deed. Freedman and 
Fraser (2) showed that asking a person to perform a small favor increased 
the likelihood of his performing a subsequent favor, and Harris (6) ex- 
tended this research to cover altruistic behaviors. Whether this effect of 
requesting a favor upon subsequent altruism is due to altered self-concept 
or to increased salience of a social responsibility norm has not been deter- 
mined, although the Harris (6) research Suggests the latter. In all three 


experiments to be reported here, the effect of requesting a small favor prior 


to the request for donations was compared with the effect of offering а 


bribe and the effect of making no subsequent offer or request. In all cases, 
the nature of the offered bribe and Tequested favor were kept the same, S0 
that differences in responding would not be due to differences in the value 
or difficulty of the favor or bribe. It was predicted that both favor and bribe 
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would increase altruism above a base rate condition, but no differences be- 
tween the former two were predicted. 


В. МЕтнор 


1. Experiment I: Cajoling with Cookies 


a. Subjects. Ss for this study were 300 individuals in the city of Albu- 
querque, who were unaware that they were participating in an experiment. 
Two male graduate students, who served as the Es in all three experiments, 
selected several neighborhoods to canvass in a nonsystematic manner. Within 
each neighborhood, every house on the block was approached and every 
adult who answered the door was considered a potential subject. For each 
E, 50 Ss were randomly assigned to each of three conditions. Thirty-two of 
the persons who were approached did not permit Z’s speech to progress to 
the part where Ss in different groups were treated differently; they were not 
considered to be Ss. 

b. Procedure. When a subject appeared at the door the experimenter 
gave the following memorized speech. “Good morning (afternoon, evening), 
I am with the Ecology Club of Albuquerque and in our own small way we 
are trying to help improve the environment. Our first project is a modest 
one. We plan to put flowering trees and shrubs in the neighborhood parks 
around the city. In order to help finance this project, we plan to have a 
home-baked cookie sale. Right now we are just taking a survey to find out 
how many people would be interested in supporting our project.” 

At this point, Ss in the Favor and Bribe conditions were offered by the E 
a homemade green tree-shaped cookie in a plastic bag; samples of the cookies 
were pretested and certified as delicious by a volunteer board of examiners. 
Ss in the Favor condition were then asked “Would you do us the favor of 
trying one of our cookies and tell us how you like it. Your honest opinion 
would be most appreciated.” Ss in the Bribe condition were told instead, 
“Here, we would like to give you one of our cookies made especially in this 
shape and color to remind people of ecology and to thank you for being such 
a good listener.” Ss in the Control condition were offered no cookies and 
heard only the concluding statement, which was the same for all three con- 
ditions: namely, “When we have our sale, how many cookies could you con- 
tribute or, if you prefer, how much money could you donate?” Approximately 
5% of the Ss offered a cookie refused to accept it; their data were included 
with the others. 

E then noted the S’s sex and response to the question on a pad. For ap- 
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proximately the last half of the Ss, their ethnic background (Chicano or 
Anglo) was also noted. Ss who attempted to contribute at that time or to 
ascertain when the cookie sale was to take place were told that donations 
could not be accepted yet and that the time would not be known until this 
preliminary survey was completed. Ss indicated that they considered the 
request to be legitimate and none appeared suspicious. 

c. Results. Our original hope of doing parametric analyses was foiled by 
the impossibility of equating cookies, cakes, pies, money, flour, sugar, time 
baking, and time selling in any valid way. Therefore scores were reclassified 
as volunteering or not and analyzed by chi-square tests with the use of 
Yates' correction for 2 X 2 tables. Fifty-four percent of the Ss in the Favor 
condition, 51% of those in the Bribe condition, and 33% of those in the 
Control condition offered to make a donation. 

The chi-square analysis of the proportions of people donating or not in 
the three experimental conditions was significant (у? = 104, déf=2,~p< 
01), as was the comparison of the Favor and Bribe conditions combined 
with the Control condition (3? = 10.2, df = 1, < :01), but the Favor 
and Bribe conditions did not differ significantly (y? — .08, afi 2,9» 5). 
There was a significant experimenter effect (33 — BO ау 0097201), 
but each experimenter had a smaller proportion of donations in the Control 
condition than in the other two conditions (y? = 5.37, df = 1, p < .05 for 
Experimenter A; and y? = 3.67, df = 1, .10 > рр .05 for Experimenter 
B), indicating that the experimental effect was not due to only one experi- 
menter. No significant sex difference was found (412—136, df — 1,0. > .5). 
There was also no significant difference between Chicanos and Anglos in 
their overall response rate (y? — 0, df = 1, p > .5). However, there was 
an interaction of ethnic background and experimental condition, such that 
Chicanos were more likely to donate in the Bribe condition than Anglos 
(а? = 42, df = 1, p < .05) and less likely to donate in the Control condi- 
tion (x? = 3.5, df = 1, p < .10), implying perhaps that Chicanos are more 
sensitive to the reciprocity norm than Anglos. 


2. Experiment II: Peddling Pathways—Political Ploy I 


a. Procedures. This second experiment was designed to assess the relative 
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effectiveness of a'contingent bribe and a request for a favor upon subsequent 
altruism in a different situation. Ss were people chosen from the telephone 
directory by using a table of random numbers to select the page and by 
using a blindfold and pencil method to select the subject on the page. Only 
people who sounded like adults were used as Ss. All Ss were randomly 
assigned to the three experimental conditions with 18 Ss in each condition. 
In addition to the two male Ёз who participated in all three experiments, 
a female graduate student served as E for 12 Ss. The following speech was 
read to all Ss. *Good (morning, afternoon, evening), this is —. An exciting 
new way of opening windows on a wider world for poor children is being 
introduced in Albuquerque. It is called Pathways, and Albuquerque has 
been selected as one of 12 test cities in the nation. Quite simply, Pathways 
proposes to furnish adult escorts for poor children to sports events, nature 
walks, scientific and cultural exhibits, children's parties, etc. Pathways needs 
the active cooperation of interested men and women of all ages, religions, 
nationalities, and walks of life who can give a few hours a week to the escort 
service of their choice, whether it be night baseball games, visits to the zoo, 
or hikes along nature trails in the deserts or mountains. 

*Pathways undertakes to arrange all transportation, entrance fees, and 
liability insurance. . . . All it asks of escorts is their time, which will be 
scheduled at the convenience of the escort. 

“New Mexico's congressional delegation is interested in the support we 
are able to generate, and they have hinted at the possibility of Federal 
funding." 

Ss in the Favor condition were then asked “Would you be kind enough 
to do us the favor of letting us forward your name to your congressman as 
one of the many Albuquerque citizens supporting the aims of our program?" 
Under the assumption that a personal letter from one's congressman would 
be a reward for most New Mexicans, Ss in the Bribe condition were told, 
“In return for your agreeing to help, we plan to forward your name to your 
congressman so that you may receive his personal letter of thanks." Ss in the 
Control condition simply heard the concluding request, which was the same 
for Ss in all three conditions: “Аз a conservative estimate, how many hours 
per week could you devote to the escort service?" Ss who hung up before 
the E could get to the experimental manipulation were not counted in any 
condition. 

b. Results. One striking result was that 23 of the 77 Ss called did not 
permit the Es to get through their speech to the experimental manipulation. 
Moreover, of the 54 Ss who were exposed to the treatment, only two, both 
in the Favor group, agreed to donate time to the project. Those two were 
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among the eight Ss who agreed to the small favor, to permit their nam 
to be sent to their congressman. It seemed clear that either the nature of й 
request, the length of the speech, or the telephone contact was responsib 
for the extremely low rate of altruism and that no conclusions could be dra 
about the effects of favors or bribes upon altruism. Therefore a third expe 
ment was performed which used the request from the first experiment and 

favor/bribe and telephone contact from the second study. 


3. Experiment III: Ecology Encore—Political Ploy П 


a. Procedures. Ss were 160 people chosen from the telephone book as ii 
Experiment II. Experimenter A randomly assigned 20 subjects to the Favo 
condition, 20 to the Bribe condition, and 20 to Control Condition 1; Experi 
menter B assigned 30 Ss randomly to the Favor condition, 30 to the Bribi 
condition, 20 to Control Condition 1, and 20 to Control Condition 2. Se 
and ethnic background, deduced from S's voice and names, were recorded 
Ss in all conditions were read the ecology speech from Experiment I. Ss їй 
Control Condition 1 were then asked directly how many cookies they woul 
be willing to donate, exactly as in the Control condition of Experiment I. 
Ss in the other three conditions were told of the congressman’s interest and 
requested to permit their name to be sent to him (Favor condition), offered 
the chance of having their name sent (Bribe condition), or not told any- 
thing about their name sent (Control condition 2), exactly as in Experiment 
II. All Ss were then asked how much they would be willing to donate, а 
in Experiment I. This study thus combined the speech and request from 
Experiment I with the favors and bribe from Experiment II. Control con 
dition 1 was identical with the Control condition of Experiment I, except 
for the telephone vs. face-to-face contact; Control condition 2 involved 4 
mention of the congressional delegation’s interest in the matter, making if 
identical with the Favor and Bribe conditions, with the exception of the 
mention of sending S's name to his congressman. Nineteen of 179 people 
called did not permit the E to reach the point of differential treatment and 
were not considered as Ss. 

b. Results. The percentages of Ss offering to contribute in the Favor; 
Bribe, Control 1 and Control 2 conditions were, respectively, 30%, 26%, 
25%, and 25%. Chi-square analyses indicated no significant differences 
among the four conditions (y? = .37, df = 3, P > .5) or between the ty 
experimental and two control conditions (X? = 48, df = 1, p > .5). Nor 
were there any significant experimenter (x = .53, df = 1, p > .5), sex 


(x? = .98, df = 1, p > .5), or ethnic effects (02 = .05, df = 1, p > .5) 
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although in all cases the differences were in the same directions as those of 
Experiment I. 

A comparison of the Control condition in Experiment I with the Control 
1 condition of Experiment III indicated that the response rate over the tele- 
phone was not significantly lower than that in person. The overall per- 
centage of Ss donating in Experiment III was indeed lower than that in 
Experiment I (y? = 12.70, df = 1, p < .001), which may have been due 
to the excellence of the cookies as compared with the notification of one’s 
congressman or to the face-to-face vs. telephone interaction. The response 
rate in Experiment II was, of course, significantly lower than that in Experi- 
ment III, which was presumably due to the nature of the issues and requests 
involved. Some evidence for the latter comes from the fact that whereas only 
about five percent of Ss in Experiment I who were requested to sample a 
cookie refused it, 55 percent of those in Experiment II and 58 percent of 
those in Experiment III refused to grant the small favor. The proportion of 
people who refused to permit E to come to the point where Ss in different 
conditions were treated differently was also higher in Experiment II than 
in the other two conditions (у? = 244, df = 2, p < 001), reflecting 
probably differences in both the appeal of the issues and the length of the 
speeches. The slight tendency for women to donate more frequently than men 
approached significance when data from Experiments I and III were com- 
bined (42 = 2.5, df = 1, p < .2), but the difference between Chicanos and 
Anglos did not (у? = .86, df = 1, p > 25) 


C. DISCUSSION 


The results of this study do not enable one to come to an unequivocal 
conclusion about the effects of favors and bribes, contingent or noncontingent, 
upon altruism. They do, however, indicate the strong likelihood that both 
requesting a person to grant a small favor and offering him a small reward 
increase the likelihood of subsequent altruism, since these effects were signifi- 
cant in Experiment I and in the same direction in the other two experiments. 
Although the Favor condition produced the highest rate of altruism in all 
three experiments, the differences between that and the Bribe condition were 
very small in all cases. 

The study does, however, point out the great specificity of altruistic be- 
havior. In Experiment I, Chicanos appeared to be more likely to donate 
in the Bribe condition and less likely to donate in the Control condition 
than Anglos. Altruistic responses to a telephoned request were less frequent 
than to a face-to-face request, although not significantly so for the two 
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equivalent conditions. An experimenter difference showed up in the face-to- | 


face study, but not in the telephone study. Similarly, slightly changing the 
nature of the small and large requests greatly reduced the numbers of Ss 
complying. Since the same trends appeared in all studies although not always 
significantly, it does not appear that the results were due to an artifact, 
Rather, it seems that altruistic behavior, although affected by certain manip- 
ulations, cannot be accounted for solely by reference to general norms. Cer- 
tainly there is some evidence here for the existence of a reciprocity norm, 
since the noncontingent bribe in Experiment I had some effect, and for the 
efficacy of requesting a small favor, whether because of pressures towards 
cognitive consistency or because of increased salience of a social responsibility 
norm. As other studies have also shown, altruistic behavior does not seem to 
be motivated solely by the merits of the case. 
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EFFECTS OF DEMAND CUES AND EVALUTION 
APPREHENSION IN AN ATTITUDE 
CHANGE EXPERIMENT* 


Department of Psychology, University of Nebraska—Lincoln 


Момте M. РАСЕ 


SUMMARY 

Demand cues (experiment title) and evaluation apprehension (a “person- 
ality” test) were manipulated in the context of a typical attitude change 
experiment. A significant effect for demand cues and an interaction between 
demand cues and evaluation apprehension were found. These results were 
interpreted as illustrating the basic flaw in the laboratory attitude change 
experiment; demand characteristics are confounded with the actual impact 
of the persuasive communication. Also, the concept of cooperation is down- 
graded as a variable in explaining demand characteristics effects in favor of 
the concept of evaluation apprehension. When subjects report cooperation on 
a postexperimental rating scale, they may be basing their report upon what 
they actually did in the experiment. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The social psychology of the psychological experiment has become one 
of the major concerns of the field of social psychology in recent years. The 
concept of demand characteristics has been with us since 1959 (5), and 
the concept of evaluation apprehension since 1965 (12), but it has only 
been in the last few years that widespread empirical investigation has 
emerged in this area. While some have termed these role-related phenomena 
of the psychological experiment “artifacts” (13), and thus implied that they 
are merely to be controlled out of experiments so that investigators can 
get on with the study of more important psychological problems, there are 
others who consider that these phenomena are important in their own right. 
Rather than controlling these “artifacts” out of our studies, they should be 
systematically investigated in a variety of ways for what they can reveal 
about the psychology of human relations. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 6, 1972. 
Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press. 
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One widely used experimental paradigm is the laboratory attitude change , 
experiment. These relatively transparent laboratory experiments often seem 
to involve massive confoundings of demand characteristics with the experi- 
mental variables. When an experimental subject is asked to report how 
much attitude change a persuasive communication has caused in him, his 
judgment may be influenced by the fact that he knows that he is “supposed” 
to be changed. Thus, the fundamental flaw of the attitude change paradigm 
is that to some degree, demand characteristics are confounded with the 
actual impact of the persuasive communication, It is suspected that this is 
a basic reason that laboratory attitude change findings often do not generalize 
to field studies (2) or to the real world. 

The present study had a twofold purpose. The first was to manipulate 
demand cues and the arousal of evaluation apprehension in the context of a 
typical and well-known attitude change experiment. The general hypothesis 
was that these variables would differentially influence the subject’s judgment 

(report) of how much change he had experienced. The second purpose of 
this study was to reevaluate the usefulness of the concept of cooperation. 
In earlier studies (7, 8) of conditioning experiments the postexperimental 
questionnaire had included, toward the end, a seven-point semantic-dif- 
ferential-type scale asking aware subjects if they had cooperated with or 
resisted the experimenter’s hypothesis. Data on these scales were bimodally 
distributed and correlated highly with aware subject’s actual experimental 
behavior. These correlations were interpreted as suggesting that subjects 
had, indeed, adopted a cooperative subject role (18). In a later attitude 
change study (9), a different type of cooperation scale was used; it was à 
15-point scale with five labeled categories running from “deliberately co- 
operated” to “deliberately resisted.” Subjects were also asked to explain their 
rating. The result was that while most subjects reported some element of 
cooperation rather than resistance, they were reticent to label it as “de- 
liberate.” This result, as well as the recent writings of Orne (6), suggested 
a reevaluation of the usefulness of the concept of cooperation as an eX- 
planatory construct regarding the nature of the effects of demand char- 
acteristics, at least in an attitude change situation. Perhaps in conditioning 
experiments cooperation or compliance is an important motive, but in other 
settings cooperation may be more of a description of what subjects do from 
the experimenter's perspective rather than being a causal variable (11). 
Concepts like evaluation apprehension may better explain why subjects 
react to the independent variables and the demand cues as they do (15). 
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В. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


The subjects were 124 introductory psychology students who were re- 
quired to participate in experiments as a part of the course. Nine additional 
subjects were run, but they were randomly eliminated before data analysis 
in order to equalize the Ns (31 each) in the four groups. 


2. Procedure 


The first independent variable was the title designation for the experi- 
ment which appeared on the sign-up sheets. Introductory psychology students 
at the University of Nebraska—Lincoln fulfill their experimental require- 
ment by signing up for appointments on forms posted outside of the course 
testing room. Two different titles were designed to create different “demand 
cues” regarding the experimenter’s hypothesis. On Monday, sheets were 
posted for an experiment to be conducted on Tuesday entitled “Opinions 
and Information.” This was intended to be a rather benign “demand cue,” 
and it might convey the idea that opinions change when new information is 
acquired. On Wednesday sheets were posted for an experiment to be con- 
ducted on Thursday entitled “Personality and Propaganda.” This “demand 
cue” was considered more aversive, and it might convey the idea that the 
experimenter was correlating personal weakness with being swayed by 
propaganda. Regardless of the specific ideas that these titles conveyed to 
subjects, it was expected that subjects in the two groups would tend to have 
different perceptions of the purpose of the experiment as it applied to them 
personally. This would, in turn, lead to differences in reported attitude 
change. 

Before the sign-up sheet title was chosen as an independent variable, the 
possibility that some subject self-selection biasing factor might be encouraged 
by this procedure was considered. It was decided, however, that at the time 
of the semester (middle) that this study was conducted, such bias would 
be at a minimum. There was such competition for time slots among the 
1300 students that the title of a study was unlikely to deter anyone from 
signing up. On both days the sheets were full within two hours of their 
being posted. A more likely biasing factor in this procedure, which fortunately 
works against obtaining the predicted effect, is that some students may not 
have even read the title before signing up. Most of them probably did, how- 
ever, because the room number and time were written in the same general 
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location as the title. The effectiveness of this manipulation depended upon , 
subjects noticing the title and remembering it until the following day. 

The second independent variable was the presence or absence of a short 
personality test designed to arouse evaluation apprehension. The title of 
this test was “Personality Self-Report Test.” It consisted of 45 MMPI-type 
items having content related to adjustment and conformity. This test had 
previously been used in a study of verbal conditioning (10), where it was 
found to reduce significantly responding with the “correct pronoun” among 
aware subjects. The experimental group for this condition took this test 
after the pretest measure of attitude and before the persuasive communica- 
tion. The control group did not take this test. This was accomplished by 
running two groups during successive hours on each of the two days of the 
experiment. 

The attitude change procedure was the same for all groups, with the 
exception of the presence or absence of the personality test as described 
above. It was a replication of the “high communicator credibility” condition 
of a procedure previously used by the author (9). The attitude scales and 
the persuasive communication were originally designed by McGuire (4). The 
procedure involved the following steps: 

1. A 16-item attitude questionnaire asking four questions on each of four 
medically related “cultural truisms" was distributed. Below each question 
was a 15-point scale ranging from “definitely false” to “definitely true.” 

2. After the pretest was collected, half of the subjects were given the 
“Personality Self-Report Test,” which was then collected before the next 
step. Subjects who did not take the personality test at this point went directly 
to the next step. 

3. А stapled booklet was then distributed. It began with a description of 
the author of the condensed magazine article that was about to be read. This 
described him as a famous and highly respected medical researcher. 

4. On the same page as the above description was a nine-point scale 
assessing subjects’ impressions of the source’s credibility. These materials 
(steps 3 and 4) were originally used by Johnson, Torcivia, and Poprick (3). 

5. Subjects then turned to the next Page of their stapled booklets (con- 
taining steps 3, 4, and 5) and read a 600-word persuasive article entitled 
“Some harmful effects of chest X-rays.” They were given 10 minutes to read 
about the author, mark the credibility rating scale, and study the article. 

6. Then a fill-in-the-blanks test on the contents of the article was dis- 
tributed after all other materials were taken up. Subjects were given seven 
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minutes to complete this test. This was considered as part of the attitude 
change procedure and not as a dependent measure. 

7. Next, a posttest of attitudes that contained only the four chest X-ray 
items was distributed. The major dependent variable was an attitude change 
score based upon the difference between the averages of the pretest scores 
for these four items and the averages of the posttest scores. 

8. Finally, after collecting the previous papers, subjects were given an 
extended funnel-type postexperimental questionnaire. The general format and 
scoring procedure for this type of questionnaire has been published elsewhere 
(8, 11). This questionnaire was scored for general demand awareness: i.e., 
subjects’ perception of the situation as involving an attempt at attitude 
change. Also scored was a seven-point rating scale, contained as the final 
question in the questionnaire booklet, asking aware subjects about their 
perception of their own “cooperation” with the hypothesis. 


C. RESULTS 


A 2 X 2 analysis of variance was performed on the attitude change scores. 
Subjects having the benign title showed more (X — 7.19) change than those 
having the aversive one (X — 5.97). This main effect was significant (F — 
4.18, df = 1, 120, p < .05). There was also a significant interaction between 
the evaluation apprehension test and experiment title (F = 4.09, df = 1,120, 
p < .05), Without the evaluation apprehension test the “Information” (X = 
6.83) and the “Propaganda” (X = 6.81) groups were very similar; however, 
subjects having the evaluation apprehension test showed more change (ee 
7.55) than any group under the “Information” title, but they showed the 
least change (X = 5.13) under the “Propaganda” title. Finally, contrary to 
the previously obtained results in verbal conditioning (10), there was no main 
effect for the evaluation apprehension test as such. 

On the postexperimental questionnaire all but 16 subjects (87%) were 
scored as having been reasonably aware that the purpose of the experiment 
was to study attitude change. Thus the general attitude change hypothesis 
was quite transparent to most subjects in all groups, although reactions to 
this hypothesis differed as a function of the manipulated variables. At the 
end of the questionnaire subjects who had reported demand awareness (V = 
108) were asked to respond to the following question regarding cooperation: 
“In this type of study, some people are influenced by knowing the experi- 
mental hypothesis to report perhaps a little more change than they actually 
experienced. Others react to knowing the hypothesis by trying to act naturally 
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and not “help” the hypothesis along. Still others react in a negativistic way > 
and actually try to resist change. With this in mind, and it’s important to be 
honest at this point, how cooperative were you with the hypothesis?” Below 
this was a seven-point semantic differential scale ranging from “noncoopera- 
tive” to “cooperative” with the noncooperative end scored as one. 

In scoring the above scale, aware subjects who rated themselves at 3 or less 
were grouped together as reporting negativism. Only eight subjects were so 
scored and their mean attitude change was 2.66. Thirty-six subjects rated 
themselves at 4 or 5 on this scale, and these were grouped together as reporting 
not helping the hypothesis along; their mean attitude change was 5.75. Sixty- 
four subjects (over half) rated themselves as 6 or 7 on this scale, and these 
were grouped together as having reported their behavior as cooperative. The 
mean attitude change for this group was 7.48. The difference in attitude 
change between the two larger groups was tested for significance, and the 
difference was significant (t = 2.58, df = 98, p < .02). 


D. Discussion 


These data support the belief that attitude change is very difficult to study 
in the traditional laboratory paradigm. The possible confounding of demand 
cues with experimental variables renders the understanding of attitude change 
outside the laboratory with the use of this general paradigm highly ambiguous. 
It may be that subjects’ behavior in such experiments is more a function of 
their role as a psychological subject (14, 15, 18), including their attempts to 
manage the impression they make upon the experimenter (17), than anything 
that can be easily generalized to attitude change outside the laboratory. 
Perhaps students of attitudes were too quick to flee from field studies to the 
laboratory in the hope of avoiding confounding variables. The presence of con- 
founding variables of another sort in the laboratory may be even more detri- 
mental to a genuine understanding of attitude change. 

What may be happening in the present experimental setting is that the 
persuasive message is experienced by most subjects as having some impact or 
pull regarding their own beliefs on the issue. Estimating one’s experience of 
change on a rating scale is a highly subjective task involving self-perception, 
and in an experimental Setting perhaps also some “as if” or role-playing 
behavior. What the massive demand cues indicating change in the situation 
do is to influence subjects’ reports of the amount of change experienced. This 
bias can operate in either direction depending upon the cues that are available 
to the subject. The subject may be attempting to fulfill his experimental- 
subject role and to give an objective report of his experienced change, but his 
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perception of the demands of the situation and his motives within the situation 
may so confound his judgment as to make this impossible. 

The correlation between the postexperimental report of “cooperation” and 
the attitude change scores can be interpreted in two ways. Perhaps subjects 
who actually did try to cooperate with the hypothesis are reporting this after 
the fact as requested. On the other hand, there is nothing in the data that 
precludes a reverse interpretation. That is, subjects who during the experiment 
experienced more change (or thought they did) may be reflecting back on 
what they did and deciding that they must have been cooperative, since 
they reported so much change. This second interpretation would be more 
consistent with the present “role-playing and self-perception” interpretation 
of the influence of demand cues on reported attitude change. Also, it may be 
more in line with Orne’s original theory of the operation of demand character- 
istics. The importance that Orne intended to attribute to the concept of 
cooperation has been often misunderstood. Orne has recently clarified his 
position: “It was never my impression, except in rare cases, that the mecha- 
nisms by which demand characteristics affect subjects’ behavior were those of 
willful or conscious compliance—the subject is not being compliant in any 
useful sence of that word. Rather, he is behaving in ways that, unthinkingly, 
he perceives as correct or appropriate” (6, p. 225). 

Contrary to those who deny the usefulness of multiple-question postexperi- 
mental reports (1, 16), a subject can and will, under appropriate circum- 
stances, give a valid report of what is believed to be the experimental 
hypothesis (demand awareness). On such postexperimental reports, they are 
usually clear and consistent in reporting what they became aware of, and 
when during the experiment this occurred. But, to ask a subject to interpret 
his reaction to the experiment or his motives on ratings may be going beyond 
the scope of the postexperimental report. A subjects may use the experi- 
menter’s language and rate himself as having been cooperative without this 
having been his most salient motive or the actual mediating mechanism for 
his behavior. 

What the mediating mechanisms of the effects of the demand characteristics 
on experimental behavior are is open to further research, but the concept of 
evaluation apprehension seems to be very useful at this time. What is clear 
at this point is that these “social psychology of the experiment” factors do 
have important effects of the outcomes of some previously very popular ex- 
perimental situations. The implication of this is the many of the “facts” estab- 
lished by experimental social psychology in the past few decades may have to 
be re-evaluated as to their ecological validity. 
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TWO PROCESSES OF CONFORMITY DEMONSTRATED 
BY INTERACTIONS OF COMMITMENT, SET, 
AND PERSONALITY* 1 


University of South Florida 


FRANK SISTRUNK 


SuMMARY 


It was argued in this paper that the appropriate theoretical posture in con- 
formity at the present time is not further proliferation of theoretical concepts, 
but conservative synthesis from a number of theories to two generic ideas 
which may be supported empirically. The position was taken that conforming 
behavior was to be understood only in terms of the concerted interaction of 
both personal and situational variables. An empirical investigation was 
reported which described the development of a scale designed to measure the 
personal predispositions to respond in service of the two major conforming 
functions. Data were reported on the interaction of persons selected on the 
basis of this instrument with the manipulated situational variables of goal set 
and publicness of commitment. The results showed that conformity occurred 
in an informational manner, in a normative manner, or occurred not at all, 
depending on its functional relevance under various combinations of persons 
and situations. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This report is in the tradition of theoretical discussions which have opposed 
unitary-process explanations of conformity and suggested instead two or more 
different psychological processes leading to conforming behavior (1, 2, 4, 65, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19, 20). While some theories have focused on 
vital aspects of the personality of the subject, others have described situations 
and circumstances critical to conformity, and still others have emphasized the 
interactions of people and situations. In common they all have sought the 
reasons for conformity, and they have found different bases for overtly similar 
acts of conformity. Moreover, accompanying disagreement over theoretical 
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details, there has been general agreement on the contention of multiple pro- 
cesses or kinds of conformity. 
The labels of concepts have varied, as have the experimental contexts in 
investigations, but the essential descriptions of two patterns have survived. 
There seem to be two generic ideas linking concepts from most of the major 
theorists. The first of these ideas involves persons relating directly to the group 
of others or to the influencing agent, and conforming to gain or maintain ap- 
proval, affiliation, identification, or agreement with others (normative func- 
tions). Concepts within this category of normative process involve expressed 
drives to be like others, as well as to be liked by others, and to orient toward 
others, but in common share a general orientation toward others in a norma- 
tive sense. The second generic idea describes a process in which conforming 
behavior is instrumental in obtaining information, or structuring the environ- 
ment, or achieving task-related goals (informational functions). Concepts of 
informational process still involve relation to the group of others, of course, 
and represent dependence on the group, but a different kind of dependence 
from the normative relationship. The ideas running through these concepts in- 
volve using the others as a source of information, the matching response being 
instrumental in obtaining indirect goals or satisfactions. 

Synthesis of numerous concepts to these two generic processes is parsimoni- 
ous in forming integrative principles applicable over a variety of specific con- 
texts and in the opinion of this investigator is the proper direction for con- 
formity theory to take at this time. The labels normative and informational 
Process emphasize that appropriate theoretical concepts in conformity must be 
relational and refer not simply to people, nor to Situations, but to processes. 
This position neither eliminates nor reduces the importance of subject vari- 


ables or of situational variables, but merely demands that they be understood 
in concert. 


expression of conformity under different di 
manipulations of the situational variables 
have been produced before in the literatu 


egrees of public surveillance. The 
were relatively straightforward and 
re, although the public-private dis- 
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tinction of commitment has been a difficult one to achieve. The operations for 
the subject variable required the construction of a paper and pencil inventory 
designed to measure the particular subject characteristics under scrutiny. A 
device was constructed to measure the tendency or predisposition of the sub- 
jects toward informational goals and toward normative goals. The device 
was called the Survey of Normative and Informational Predispositions (SNIP). 
The names of the scales resemble the original descriptions of Deutsch and 
Gerard (4), with straightforward translation easily possible by the reader 
into the theoretical terms of his choice. The items for the scale were based on 
the pattern of correlations obtaining with the two kinds of conforming be- 
havior found in the 1964 McDavid and Sistrunk study (13). Details of con- 
struction are given in procedure. 

The basic prediction of the study was that only maximal combination of 
levels of the subject and situational variables (interactions) would result in 
high conformity, and that personal and situational variables by themselves 
(main effects) would not consistently produce conformity without regard for 
the operation of other factors. It was anticipated that these behaviors would 
be amenable to interpretation in terms of the two common theoretical pro- 
cesses discussed earlier. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Approximately 200 sophomore university students ranging in age from 17 
to 35 were administered the Survey of Normative and Informational Pre- 
dispositions (SNIP). This was an experimental device constructed as a 
preselection screening instrument to assess the motivational predispositions 
or tendencies of interest in this study: (а) the tendency to respond to com- 
municated influence from other people in terms of its potential value as a 
source of information, and (b) the tendency to respond to such influence 
in terms of its prescription of socially acceptable, conventional, or norma- 
tive behavior. A large number of items were constructed to express each 
of the two motivational tendencies under investigation. The usual procedures 
of editing and evaluation were followed, and judgments of the content of each 
item were corroborated by a number of independent judges. Statements on 
which there was incomplete consensus among judges were discarded, leaving 
20 items in the Normative scale (N) and 20 items in the Informational scale 


2 Copies of the SNIP may be obtained on request from Dr. Frank Sistrunk, Director 
of Social Sciences, State University System of Florida, 107 W. Gaines Street, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32304. 
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(I). Each subject was asked to indicate the degree of his agreement or dis- 
agreement with each of the 70 items comprising the final version of the instru- 
ment, 20 critical statements in each of the two scales randomly interspersed 
among 30 filler statements which were not scored. The theoretical range of 
scores on each of the measures (with weightings of 1, 2, 3, and 4 for strong 
disagreement, disagreement, agreement, and strong agreement) was 20 to 80, 
The empirically obtained ranges for this group of subjects were from 35 to 79 
on the I scale and 35 to 70 on the N scale. The median score on I was 65 and 
56 on the N measure. No further attempt at standardization was made at this 
time, since the purpose of the procedure was to preselect contrasted subject 
groups. The two predispositional tendencies were not regarded as mutually ex- 
clusive, and two contrasted subject samples were selected on the basis of a 
comparison of their scores on both scales. The two groups thus identified were 
persons who expressed (а) predominant tendencies toward information-seeking 
(high on I and low on N) and (5) predominant tendencies toward normative 
agreement-seeking (low on I and high on N). 

Previous research (17, 18) indicated that when subjects are preselected on 
motivational measures critically related to conforming behavior, otherwise 
apparent sex differences in conformity tend to be reduced or eliminated. A 
preliminary statistical analysis was made to assess sex effects on conformity. 
Since there was not a significant sex difference in this case and none of the 
other variables under investigation in this study proved to interact with sex 
in governing conformity, the variable was no longer considered, and a larger 
sample was thus available to Produce the data reported here. From the original 
sample of 200 students, 80 were selected for the final experimental groups. 


2. Procedure 


The subject preselection procedure was conducted immediately prior to 
collection of the experimental data. Subjects were convened in groups of 10 


pleted later to assign subjects to 
carded for those who did not mee 


within the overall design.) Immediately following the SNIP, observations of 
conforming behavior were made 
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test booklet beside predesignated items. Such marks appeared beside 25 of the 
test items in irregular sequence, and were attributed by the experimenter to 
previous users of the test booklets. In giving instructions to the students, the 
experimenter informally commented that he was aware that prior users of 
the booklets had, despite his instructions, carelessly marked on some of the 
booklets, but that since there had not been time to go through and erase the 
marks or to prepare new test booklets, one should disregard any such marks 
he might encounter. The marks varied in form, but represented an attempt to 
simulate the marks a test-taker might place beside the multiple choices in 
deciding which answers he should select. This type of procedure had been 
utilized previously by Coffin (3) and Patel and Gordon (14). On 20 critical 
items, the marks designated actually incorrect alternatives in order to exert 
pressure on the subject’s judgment, while on five control items the marks 
appeared beside actually correct choices in order to alleviate suspicion of con- 
trivance. 

In addition to the personality variable arranged through subject preselec- 
tion, two situational variables were manipulated procedurally, as follows: 

a. Goal set. The subject’s orientation toward a particular goal or purpose 
in taking the synonyms test was manipulated by means of instructions. Half 
the students were told (both by the experimenter and by printed instructions 
on the test booklets) that the word test was a “verbal intelligence test” which 
should be closely related to their academic ability. The remaining half were 
told in the same manner that the test was a “synonyms agreement test” which 
measured conventionality and agreement among college students on common 
misconceptions of word synonyms. The intent of these manipulations was to 
arouse in one group а strong orientation toward personal achievement, and in 
the other a concern for conventionality and agreement with reference group 
norms. These sets were parallel to the subject predispositions. 

b. Commitment. The degree to which a subject was led to feel that his 
judgments represented commitments for which he was publicly responsible was 
manipulated by intructions concerning subsequent discussion of the test. Half 
the subjects were told that upon completion of the synonyms test, they would 
participate in a discussion of the items in the test and should be prepared to 
describe and defend the choices they had expressed in the test. The remaining 
half were told that no one would ever see the results except the data analyzer, 
and that even he would not have access to their names in dealing with the 
test scores. This manipulation does not correspond directly with that utilized 
in previous studies of conforming behavior in public and in private (e.g., 4, 
16), especially because the group in whose presence one is asked to defend 
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his judgment is not the same as the group exerting influence on him. The pur- 
pose of the manipulation was to compare conditions under which one was 
induced to feel maximally responsible for public defense of the positions to 
which he committed himself in his test responses, with conditions under which 
he was maximally relieved of any significant consequences of expressing his 
judgment in the synonyms test. This manipulation was similar to the con- 
ditions under which one would expect, in Kiesler's terms, either private accep- 
tance or compliance. 

Thus, the overall design was a 2 by 2 by 2 factorial experiment with motiva- 
tional dominance, goal set, and commitment as independent variables and with 
conforming behavior as the dependent variable. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Conformity scores representing the frequency of concurrence with the in- 
fluenced choice on the 20 critical items of the Synonyms Test ranged from 
zero to 19 for individual subjects. The data were submitted to a factorial 
analysis of variance, and multiple comparisons among the means of the signifi- 
cant interactions were made by means of Duncan's New Multiple Range Tests 
(5). The .05 confidence level was used as the criterion for statistical signifi- 
cance in all cases. 

None of the three main effects attained statistical significance. There were 
no differences overall in the amount of conformity under private or public 
commitment and defense of behavior (F « 1). There were no differences 
overall in the amount of conformity expressed by the informational dominant 
subjects (information-seekers) and the normative dominant subjects (agree- 
ment-seekers), F < 1. There appeared to be a greater amount of conformity 
overall under achievement set than under agreement set, but this apparent 
difference did not reach statistical significance (F 1,72 = 3.65, р > .05). How- 
ever, two of the four interactions were statistically significant; commitment 
with motivational dominance (C X M), Едо = 5.77, p < .05, and commit- 
ment with motivational dominance with set (C X М X S), Fig; = 6.07, 
? < 05. Н 

The C X M interaction involved comparisons of the behavior of the sub- 
jects contrasted on motivational dominance when they were told that they were 
to express their judgments in public or in private. There were no differences 
between the information-seekers and the agreement-seekers across other vari- 

ables and there was no difference between the behavior of subjects under 
public or private expectations. However, when these two variables operated 
together, a striking interaction was revealed. The two kinds of persons were 
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differentially affected by the two kinds of conditions. The primary effect was 
the difference in the behavior of the information-seekers across the two con- 
ditions. Under promise of public defense of their judgments, the information- 
seekers conformed very little (24%); but under anticipation of privacy, they 
accepted the judgments of others significantly more (35%). In the sense that 
these persons were information-seekers, it would be more appropriate to say 
that they accepted judgments of others as opposed to saying that they con- 
formed to social pressure. Certainly, they conformed—as the term has been 
commonly used—but the nature of their conformity was different from the 
conformity of the agreement-seekers. The behavior of the agreement-seekers 
was much the reverse. They conformed at a low level under the private condi- 
tion (26%) but considerably more under the public condition (34%). Under 
the private condition, they did not accept the judgments of others for their in- 
formational value; but when these agreement seekers were told that they would 
have to publicly defend their positions, they did accept the judgments of 
others for their social value. Another way of describing this situation is that 
when subjects had to make these semantic choices, and some were quite 
difficult, they had available to them two sources of information: their own 
knowledge and the implied judgments of others. Under private conditions the 
information-seekers made considerable use of the judgments of others while 
the agreement-seekers did not. But under public conditions the information- 
seekers fell back on their own judgments, not going along with the group, 
while the agreement-seekers were now quite alert to and quite affected by the 
information from others. 

The C x M X S interaction included this situation just described, but 
under the two sets. This interaction qualified and further elucidated the basic 
C X M effect of the study. It can be readily seen from an inspection of 
Figure 1, which presents this interaction, how it occurred. The effect of the 
C X M interaction occurred only under one of the sets, and not at all under 
the other. Figure 1 shows the behavior under agreement set: there was uni- 
formly little conformity by both kinds of subjects under both private and 
public conditions. Under achievement set, the figure shows that the behavior 
was just as described under the C X M interaction. The information-seekers 
were conforming under private but not under public conditions, and the agree- 
ment-seekers were doing just the reverse. What was the difference between 
these two sets which in one case so clearly facilitated and in the other case so 
strongly obscured these behavioral differences? The intention was to arouse 
contrasted sets which were related to the contrasted motivational dominances 
on which the subjects were preselected. It appears that what actually obtained 
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in the contrast of the two sets was limited by the nature of the task itsell 
which was held constant. That is, the event of college students taking a pap 
and pencil synonyms test in a room of an academic building was inherently 8 
achievement or task-oriented setting, and the addition of the two sets seeme 
to elevate or depress this basic task-produced set. The verbal intelligence tes 
instruction heightened to a high degree the task involvement and desire fol 
achievement requirement of the setting, while the synonyms agreement tes 
instruction depressed the desire to achieve until it appeared that it was no 
important to achieve. 

When it made little difference whether one agreed with the majority 0 
not, when everyone was told that people commonly disagreed on the sy! 
onyms, then information-seekers and agreement-seekers behaved similarly, 
gardless of the demand for public or private display of judgments. Under sue 
circumstances there was no functional advantage in yielding or accepting 
choices of others and, consequently, there was very little conformity. B 
when the conditions were constructed to demand achievement and place; 
premium on obtaining the correct answers to synonyms, the needs of th 
persons and the requirements of the situation interacted to produce meaning 
ful differences in conformity behavior. Thus, with one combination of perso 
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and situation (agreement-seekers under public defense) normative conformity 
process was functional; with another combination of person and situation 
(information-seekers under privacy) informational conformity process was 
functional; under still other conditions, neither kind of conformity served as a 
useful psychological process. Notice that neither the personality variable nor 
either of the situational variables by themselves revealed these behavioral 
differences, but only in concert. It appears that under these motivating con- 
ditions each kind of subject reacted to the type of display or commitment of 
his behavior that was relevant to him under the circumstances, and he behaved 
in a conforming manner only when that behavior was instrumental in attain- 
ing relevant goals. 
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THE EFFECT OF RACE AND NEED 
ON HELPING BEHAVIOR* 1 


Departments of Psychology, Smith College and Springfield College 


LEONARD BICKMAN AND Mark KAMZAN? 


SUMMARY 


One hundred white females were approached in supermarkets by either a 
black or white E and asked for 10 cents to help purchase a food item. The 
food had been previously judged to be either a high need (milk) or a low 
need (frozen cookie dough) item. Significant effects were associated with 
need but not with race. The implications of the results for attitude-behavior 
discrepancy and contexts under which discrimination will take place are 
discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There have been four previously published experiments dealing with the 
effect of race on helping behavior in natural settings (4, 7, 11, 16). How- 
ever, previous research has either been in non face-to-face situations (7) 
or ones in which the person in need did not directly solicit help from the 
S (4, 11, 16). The present research examines the effect of race in a situation 
where the person in need appeals directly for help. 

Although level of need or dependency would appear to be a significant 
determinant of helping behavior, previous research has not consistently found 
need to be important (9). Dependency has been found to operate most 
strongly in laboratory settings where the person in need was totally dependent 
upon the S (1, 2, 6). The interpretation of the effect of need is further 
complicated by the difficulty Es (13, 14) have had in effectively manipulating 
it. The present research attempts a clearer manipulation of need in a non- 
laboratory setting. 

It has been previously found that the race of the person in need has a 
statistically significant, although slight, effect on helping behavior. One pos- 
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sible explanation for this small effect could be that the degree of need in- 
terfered with the effect of race. Race may intrude as a factor only under 
conditions of low need. Under high need the S may be more concerned with 
the victim’s plight rather than the victim’s physical characteristics. Piliavin, 
Rodin, and Piliavin (11) found that race tended to affect helping behavior 
only when the victim appeared to be drunk rather than ill, Although they 
interpret their results as indicating that there was a higher cost associated 
with helping a drunk, it is also possible that the drunk did not appear to 
need help as much as the ill person. Thus, it is predicted that the effect of 
race will be stronger in the Low Need condition than in the High Need 
condition, 
В. МЕтнор 


The design of the experiment was a 2 X 2 factorial, the independent 
variables being the level of need (High and Low) and race of the person in 
need (Black and White). There were 25 Ss in each experimental condition. 


1. Subjects and Experimenters 


Ss were 100 white female shoppers at five supermarkets in the Carnarsie 
section of Brooklyn, New York. Shoppers were randomly sampled under the 
restriction that they must be judged to be over 19 years old and be un- 
accompanied. A shopper was chosen to be an S if she happened to be the 
fifth person to enter a specified aisle after the last S had left that aisle. Ss 
were judged to range in age from 19 to 55 years old with a mean age of 42. 
During the experiment all of the shoppers in the supermarkets were judged 
to be white. 

Ten paid female college students, five white and five black, acted as Es. 
All Es were neatly dressed in a skirt and blouse. Their ages ranged from 18 
to 21. Two Es, one of each race, were present in each supermarket. One 


acted as an observer while the other approached the S. The teams randomly 
varied the order of the conditions. 


2. Procedure 


{ a. The situation. The E approached the S in the food aisle with change 
in one hand and a specific food item in the other hand. She stated that she 
was short of money to purchase the item and asked the $ for the additional 
amount needed to purchase the item. The E’s statement was, “Excuse me 


M'am. I’m short 10 cents for this (container of milk/packag i 
e of cookie 

dough). Can you help me out?" If the S questioned the E lied 

was “T thought I had the money." e no 
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In all cases where the S helped (by giving 10 cents) the Z tried to return 
the money by saying “I feel really bad about this, ТЇ go home and get it 
later.” If the S insisted that the E take the money, the E thanked her for the 
money and walked away. 

b. Manipulation of need. Need was determined by presenting a list of 10 
food items, of the same price, to 25 college students in a pilot study. The 
items presented were limited to edibles that would give no clue about the 
person in need. Baby food, for example, was not presented because the S 
might assume that the E had a family. Of the 10 items presented, all the Ss 
picked milk as the high need item and all but three picked frozen cookie 
dough as the low need item. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the percentage of Ss helping in each of the four experi- 
mental conditions. A chi-square analysis of this table indicates that only 
need significantly affected helping behavior (y? = 4.86, df = 1, p < .025, 
two tailed). Overall, 58% helped when the E was in the High Need con- 
dition compared to 36% when the Е was in the Low Need condition. The 
white E received help 52% of the time compared to 42% for the black 
E (y? = 1.00, df = 1, n.s.). There was no significant interaction between 
race and need (x? = .04, df = 1, n.s.). 


D. Discussion 


The results of the present experiment extend previous findings on de- 
pendency to an environment less affected by the artifacts usually associated 
with laboratory experiments (3). However, whether need operates through 
changes in a social responsibility norm (1, 2) or through some personality 
attribution process (i.e, what type of person asks for money for frozen 
cookie dough) still remains to be explored. 

Probably the finding most worth discussing is the lack of any racial dis- 
crimination in either need condition. Two (11, 16) of the four previously 
published experiments concerned with race and helping reported no signifi- 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OF Ss HELPING 
Response White Е Black E 
in High need Low need High need Low need 
Help 64 40 52 32 
Not help 36 60 48 68 


Not help 59 Байа visuri rang Miot эм DURUM ai 
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cant discrimination. In the two other experiments (4, 7) the overwhelming ' 


majority of Ss were not discriminatory. While these experiments were con- 
cerned with interracial behavior, do the results also indicate that these Ss 
were not racially prejudiced? Attitude surveys (5) have shown that white 
Americans are racially prejudiced to a larger degree than indicated by the 
results of the present study. One may, therefore, assume that there exists 
a discrepancy between racial attitudes and racial behavior. 

Hyman (8) reviewed eight previous studies that have found inconsistencies 
between racial prejudice and behavior towards blacks. He felt that it was 
difficult to draw any general conclusions from these studies because of their 
small sample size and because they sampled a small class of situations, 
Hyman explained these results on the basis of a single competing economic 
motive. In contrast, the results of the helping behavior research cannot be 
explained with any single motive, especially an economic one. In addition, 
the Ss in these experiments included over 6900 persons of diverse back- 
grounds. Thus, there appears to be a body of literature that has found 
discrepancies between racial attitude and racial behavior. 

Certainly, it cannot be argued that while racial prejudice exists, racial dis- 
crimination does not exist, since there appears to be ample evidence of the 
latter (12). On the other hand, it is untenable to take the position that 
discrimination exists in every situation where blacks interact with whites. 
It is, therefore, important to know which situations will result in discrimina- 
tion and which situations will not. Clearly, those contexts which produce 
discriminatory behavior will also provide a positive relationship between 
attitude and behavior for prejudiced individuals. 

Clearly there are many explanations of attitude-behavior discrepancies [see 
Wicker (15) for a review of these]. However, Linn (10) has proposed à 
variable that has been used to explain discrepancies specifically between 
racial behavior and racial attitudes, Linn hypothesizes that level of social 
involvement might be helpful in understanding situations in which racially 
prejudiced attitudes are inconsistent with behavior. By social involvement, 
Linn means the amount and degree of visibility of the interaction with the 
attitude object, who views the interaction, and the consequences that might 
result from this interaction. Situations low in social involvement would tend 
to be characterized by this inconsistency. If one takes Linn’s hypotheses one 
step further, it can be concluded that ге 


it c gardless of attitude, the higher the 
degree of social involvement, the higher the probability that discrimination 
will occur. 


Both the Present experiment and the four Previously cited experiments ой 
helping behavior and race can be characterized as being low in social in- 
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volvement. Although one experiment (7) occurred with a low level of visi- 
bility, the Ss in all the other experiments were anonymous. They were all 
passersby and thus there was little probability that they would be identified. 
In addition, the amount of interaction was small and there were few con- 
sequences for helping. This reasoning suggests that if helping behavior is 
going to be used as a measure of discrimination, and if it is to be correlated 
with prejudice, then situations with a high degree of social involvement 
should be used. 


16. 
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INFLUENCE OF EXPERT AND PEER UPON NEGRO 
MOTHERS OF LOW SOCIOECONOMIC 
ЅТАТОЅ* 1 


Department of Psychology, Hofstra University 


Jorr A. Ross 


SUMMARY 


The effectiveness of a white expert (psychologist) and that of a peer in 
influencing Negro mothers of low socioeconomic status were compared. Each 
subject was given advice by the expert after her young child had been 
evaluated by him. Subjects then received a positive, neutral, or negative 
opinion of the expert's advice from a confederate peer. Results indicated 
that the expert was more effective than the peer. While both sources had a 
significant immediate effect, the expert was also significantly influential in 
having subjects act after having left the testing situation. It was concluded 
that expertness was the strongest factor, even though other factors like race 
and referent-group membership might have worked against it. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Those concerned with the education of the disadvantaged recognize the 
importance of the home to the cognitive-intellectual growth of the preschool 
child. Accordingly, much expert advice is directed toward the mother, the 
key figure in the home, with regard to the improvement of her methods of 
handling her child. The object of this advice is usually to help the parent 
understand and become familiar with ways of enhancing the likelihood of her 
child’s success in school. 

Since much of the information given to lower-class parents is from an 
expert—e.g., psychologist, social worker, medical doctor, teacher—it seems 
important to investigate whether parents follow the advice. It also seems 
important to investigate whether certain factors, such as encouragement by 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 17, 1972. 
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another mother—e.g., friend, neighbor, relative—will increase the possibility ^ 
of the parent's following the expert's recommendations. 

The effectiveness of expertness, relative to the behavior being studied, asa 
basis of influence has frequently been demonstrated (1, 6, 19, 21, 23), 
People tend to be persuaded by a communicator with whom they can identify, 
even when their common attributes are unrelated to the behavior being in- 
fluenced (7, 8, 13, 17, 22). Results of studies comparing subjects exposed 
to the two different sources of influence, expert and referent (2, 4, 5, 12, 16) 
have tended to be consistent with the contention of Simons, Berkowitz, and 
Moyer (20) that nonmember relevant sources may be more persuasive than 
irrelevant referent-member sources, Predictably, communicators whom sub- 
jects could both identify with and perceive as experts have been more effec- 
tive than communicators lacking one or both of these attributes (3, 10, 11, 
15, 18). 

This study has investigated the response of lower-class Negro mothers to 
advice given by a white middle-class expert, when this advice was supported 
or negated by another Negro lower-class mother. On the basis of previous 
research, it is hypothesized that, for advice to lower-class Negro mothers 
regarding their children’s intellectual development, (а) the expert and peer 
will both influence subjects and (5) the expert will be more effective than 


the peer. 
B. METHOD 


l. Subjects 


The subjects were 120 lower-cl; 
to the local elementa 


2. Test Procedure 


\ Subjects were randomly assigned to one of six groups of 20 each, differing 
in type of advice given. At the testing session each mother observed her child 
as he was given the Infant Intelligence Scale (9) by a psychologist. Included 
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in the test were block-building tasks of varying levels of difficulty suitable 
to the age of the child. The blocks were inexpensive looking, one-inch cubes 
of assorted colors, such as are commonly found in kindergarten and pre- 
kindergarten classrooms but are not easily available commercially or familiar 
to the average parent. 


3. Experimental Conditions 


a. Neutral expert advice. When testing was concluded, the expert in- 
formed the parent that another appointment would be made to go over the 
results, but that he did notice that the child might have done better on the 
blocks. 

b. Positive expert advice. “Neutral expert advice” was repeated with the 
expert adding that the child would benefit from practice with the blocks. 
The parent was then told that the blocks could be obtained, free of charge, 
by mailing a postcard found on a table at the building exit. 

The subject was then asked to wait in an adjoining room while the psy- 
chologist saw the child alone. In the adjoining room, the confederate, a 
Negro mother, was also “waiting.” She initiated conversation with the sub- 
ject and informed her that her child had been tested and that she had 
received advice. The advice she ascribed to the psychologist matched that 
which the subject had just received. She then stated an intent to obtain 
the blocks to let her child practice with them (positive peer advice), un- 
certainty as to whether she would obtain them (neutral peer advice), or an 
intent not to obtain the blocks because they would do no good (negative 
peer advice). The confederate included in her conversation directions as to 
how to obtain the blocks when the previous expert advice was neutral, since 
this information was not supplied by the psychologist under that condition. 
Under each condition, when the confederate completed her statements to 
the subject, she signaled the psychologist by remote control, and he im- 
mediately brought the child to its mother. By interrupting the dialogue 
between confederate and parent, extraneous conversation and questioning 
was avoided. 

A record was kept of whether the subject (a) picked up a postcard on 
her way out and (5) mailed it to the psychologist for a set of blocks. Post- 
cards were preaddressed and all a subject had to do was fill in her name and 
address and mail it. 

At the second appointment test results were reviewed with the subjects. 
If the mother expressed concern about how well her child did on the blocks, 
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she was reassured that his block performance was consistent with his other ; 
test results. 


C. RrsurTS 


When the psychologist gave a direct positive suggestion, 43 of 60 sub- 
jects (72%) picked up a postcard and 39 of those 43 (91%) mailed it in, 
In contrast, when the psychologist gave no specific advice, only eight of the 
60 subjects (1396) picked up a card, while five of the eight (63%) mailed 
it in. When peer advice was positive, 24 of 40 subjects (60%) picked up a 
card and 20 of the 24 (83%) mailed it in. When neutral, 16 of 40 (40%) 
picked up a card with 13 out of 16 (81%) mailing it in; and when peer 
advice was negative, 11 of the 40 (28%) took a card and all mailed it in. 

A distribution-free test of analysis of variance based upon the chi-square 
statistic (24) was carried out on the data. For the initial response of picking 
up a postcard, psychologist advice was significant (ANIT; dj = 
$ < .001) as was peer advice (32 = 8.80, df = 2, p < .02). However, while 
the effect of the psychologist was also significant (x?) = 41.48, df = |, 
? < .001) for the posttesting response of mailing in the postcard, the peer's 
effect was not. Interaction was insignificant for both dependent measures. 
It can be concluded from these data that the psychologist was more in- 
fluential, since he not only had a significant immediate effect upon the sub- 
jects but was significantly influential in having them act after the testing 
was concluded. The peer, on the other hand, had a significant immediate 
effect which did not carry over after subjects left the testing room. 

When comparison is made of the two conditions of positive psychologist/ 
neutral peer and positive peer/neutral psychologist advice, the effects of each 
Source can be more directly determined. While the previous analysis has 
shown the psychologist to be effective throughout, whereas the peer's effect 
was only immediate, comparison of the two conditions also confirms the 
psychologist's greater power. He was significantly more influential (7 = 
640, df = 1, p < .02; у? = 6.67, df = 1, û < .01) in direct comparison 
with the peer for both dependent measures. 


D. DISCUSSION 


The results of this study indicated that a white expert was a more effective 
source than a peer, in his area of expertise, for lower-class Negro mothers. 
He was able to get parents to follow recommendations regarding the welfare 
of their children. The extent of his effectiveness exceeded that of a con- 
federate, another Negro mother who also gave advice to the subjects. It 
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can be concluded that expertise was an important factor, its significance 
being evident even when other factors like race or referent-group member- 
ship might have worked against it. 

Confirmation of the prediction that the expert would demonstrate more 
influence can be attributed to his high credibility. The fact that he was 
making recommendations directly relevant to his area of expertise facilitated 
acceptance of the message. Advice followed immediately and related specifi- 
cally to his role as a child psychologist. Subjects seemed to perceive the 
message as a logical part of the testing situation. The usual findings that 
someone perceived as having high credibility is influential in inducing attitude 
and behavior change may be the result of the unquestioning acceptance of 
his communication as compared with the low credible person who may be 
rejected or disparaged by the recipient, and thus not believed (14). 

The directness and clarity of the message and the drawing of an ap- 
propriate conclusion by the psychologist—i.e., “he would benefit from prac- 
tice"—when the expert’s advice was positive may have contributed to the 
results. Although the peer was also explicit and direct (and results suggest 
that there is value in enlisting reference-group members to promote ac- 
ceptance of an expert’s advice), her lesser effectiveness can be attributed to 
relatively low source credibility. 
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RICHARD P. BUTLER AND EDWARD E. CURETON 


SUMMARY 

The purposes of this study were to identify the major dimensions of leaders’ 
verbal behavior in small groups and then to compare the identified dimensions 
with those logically derived during the course of developing the Bales Cate- 
gory System. Ninety-six groups of four, one leader per group, served as sub- 
jects. During the course of a case discussion problem the leader’s verbal be- 
havior was recorded by means of the Bales system. Following a factor analysis 
it was concluded that a leader’s verbal behavior could be described by four 
major dimensions, only two of which were similar to the four major categories 
derived on logical grounds by Bales. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
The literature is replete with studies dealing with leadership behavior in 
small groups, and this emphasis seems justified when one considers the im- 
portant functions that small groups perform in our society. In recording and 
analyzing leadership behavior in small groups, one of the most commonly used 
instruments has been the Bales Category System (2). The widespread popu- 
larity of this instrument is due, according to Philp and Dunphy (7), to the 
assumption that the 12 Bales categories represent a reliable, complete, and 
systematic set of carefully defined concepts which can be used for observing 
any kind of face-to-face group. However, in developing the 12 categories, and 
especially in reducing them to four major categories, Bales (2) appears to 
have relied primarily on logical analysis. No sophisticated statistical tech- 
niques seem to have been employed. It is the purpose of the present study to 
identify the major dimensions of leaders’ verbal behavior in small groups by 
means of factor analysis and then to compare the results with the four major 
categories as defined by Bales. 
B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 384 male volunteers who were taking an introductory psycho- 
logy course at the University of Tennessee. Tn all, 96 groups of four Ss each 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 17, 1972. 
Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press. 
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were employed, but data were recorded from only one individual in each 
group, the leader. 
2. Procedure 


The four members of each group were given two case discussion problems 
to solve. The sole purpose of the first case discussion was to identify the 
amount of speech for each member of the group so that the individual who 
spoke the most could be appointed as the leader for the second case discussion. 
It has been shown that duration of speech by individuals in small groups is 
highly correlated with a group member being selected as the leader of the 
group (1, 4, 5, 6, 8). The E recorded the duration of speech from behind a 
one-way mirror in an adjoining room. At the conclusion of this case discussion 
the E entered the room and appointed as leader the individual with the longest 
duration of speech. 

The second case involved the distribution of funds to the various depart- 
ments of a small town, and the group's task was to find a feasible solution. 
Instructions to the leader varied according to. the treatment to which he had 
been assigned. The treatments, which were primarily administered as part of 
a larger study to investigate the modifiability of both quantitative and qualita- 
tive aspects of a leader's speech, consisted of a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design (3). 
Twelve groups of four served in each of the randomly assigned eight treatment 


negative as given by the flashing of green and red lights, respectively; and (c) 
manner of presenting the feedback—privately (lights inside the feedback box 
were flashed by the Æ and observed only by the leader) versus publicly (lights 


verbal remarks by means of the Bales Category System. When the Ss agreed 
upon a solution to the case, or the 30-minute time limit had elapsed, the E 
entered the room and ended the discussion. 

| For each of the 12 Bales Categories the frequency of verbal behavior con- 
sidered within its domain was recorded for each of the 96 leaders. The inter- 


the promax method, 
C. RESULTS 
To assess scorer reliability Pearson roduct- i = 
Wiar дара: р! moment correlations were com 


Scores and those of another observer for the frequencies 


“у 
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Factors 
Category I п ш IV 

1. Shows solidarity —417 —. 

2. Shows tension release — 048 Ima M io 
3. Agrees [472] [491] —075 A85 
4. Gives suggestion 1.631] 015 9015 010 
5, Gives opinion [.574] —045 (227) — 156 
6. Gives orientation [.563] Dn 087 216) 
7. Asks for orientation A19 [512] 002 А%1] 
8. Asks for opinion .007 1089 — 045 (393) 
9. Asks for suggestion .092 4029 1260 —070 
10. Disagrees —013 069 пе 075 
11. Shows tension (—228) [468] 340 MA] 
12. Shows antagonism 033 —033 nn 59 


Note: See text for explanation of use of brackets and parentheses, 


in each of the major Bales Categories for five groups. All the coefficients were 
above .90, and it is clear that the high reliabilities reported by Bales (2) were 
also present in this study. 

Table 1 shows the Bales definitions of the 12 categories and the rotated 
factor loadings, Bales, mainly on logical grounds, groups the categories Into 
four major categories (A, B, C, D) as follows: A. Positive social-emotional 
behavior, categories 1-2-3; B. Attempted answers, categories 4-5-6; С. Ques- 
tions, categories 7-8-9; and D. Negative social-emotional behavior, categories 
10-11-12. 

In Table 1, the loadings in square brackets are those high enough to deter- 
mine the meaning of the factor. Those in parentheses are low nonzero loadings, 
and those that are not enclosed are near-zeros. 

Factor I is essentially Bales Category B, but adds variable 3. As applied to 
leaders it might be termed task-oriented positive leadership. 

Factor II does not correspond to any Bales category. Combining elements 
of both positive and negative social-emotional behavior, plus variable 7, it 
appears to be some sort of leadership uncertainty factor. 

Factor III is precisley Bales Category D. In the context of leadership be- 
havior, it seems to be some sort of self-oriented negative leadership. 

Factor IV also cuts across the Bales categories. In the leadership behavior 
context, it might be interpreted as a sort of rejection-of-leadership factor. 

Bales (2) interprets his categories B and C as task-oriented: В positive and 
C negative. While we obtain clear confirmation of his positive task-oriented 
behavior as a factor, we fail to confirm his category C. Variables 8 and 9 do 
not load heavily on any factor, and variable 7 loads positively on Factors II 


and IV rather than negatively on Factor I. 
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With the social-emotional categories, the situation is reversed. We find a 
clear negative factor, but no separate positive factor. 
Our Factors II and IV appear to be fairly highly correlated. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the present study indicate that a leader’s verbal behavior in 
small groups could be adequately described by four dimensions: task-oriented 
positive leadership, leadership uncertainty, self-oriented negative leadership, 
and rejection of leadership. At best, these results provide only mixed support 
for the usefulness of collapsing Bales’ 12 categories into four major categories 
or dimensions. Factor I (task-oriented positive leadership) and Factor III 
(self-oriented negative leadership) are closely allied with Bales’ logically 
derived dimensions. However, Factors II and IV do not resemble any of 
Bales’ major dimensions. It appears, then, that the present findings give con- 
siderable support for viewing Bales’ “attempted answers” and “negative 
social-emotional” categories as important dimensions of leadership behavior 
in small groups, but that the “questions” an “positive social-emotional” 
categories have limited generality. 

It is quite possible that our results are contaminated or attenuated by the 
eight different conditions under which the 96 groups worked. However, it is 
felt that little contamination occurred, since the different treatment conditions 
produced essentially the same results on the Bales categories. Furthermore, 
using the Bales Category System under these conditions is justified, since it 
is presumably supposed to apply to all conditions of small-group interaction. 

In conclusion, a leader’s verbal behavior in a small laboratory group could 
be adequately described by four common factors plus 12 unique factors. Using 
these four common factors simplifies the conceptual problems of describing 
leadership behavior, but the gain in clarity is problematical. 
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ANXIETY AND RUMOR* 
Temple University 


Susan ANTHONY! 


SUMMARY 


This study explored rumor transmission as a function of the anxiety of the 
group exposed to that rumor. Four eight-member groups which were desig- 
nated either as high anxiety or low anxiety on the basis of scores on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS) were presented with a rumor through a socio- 
metrically selected individual. Issues relevant to the groups, with basic similar- 
ities across all four groups, were selected as the rumors. That these topics were 
equally important to the individuals involved is testified to by the fact that 
importance rating on these issues at the conclusion of the study did not differ 
significantly among the groups. As predicted, the groups that were high anx- 
ious when confronted with a rumor of importance transmitted that rumor 
throughout that group with a higher frequency than did the groups of low 
anxious members when confronted with an issue of importance. A model of 
rumor transmission dependent upon anxiety was proposed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The results of the few studies conducted on rumor transmission have not 
been congruent with the popular image of rapidly spreading, wildly distorted 
rumors, nor have they been particularly supportive of the thesis of leveling 
and sharpening (1, 2). Schall, Levy, and Tresselt (6) reported virtually no 
rumor transmission of school-related rumors. Festinger et al. (4) did obtain 
transmission, but since their assessment instrument utilized a recognition 
format, the spontaneity of response may be dubious. However, Schachter and 
Burdick (5) employing students in a private school did find high percentages 
of rumor transmission, but distortion of the initial rumor was minimum, These 
authors reported that there have been unpublished studies that have found no 


rumor transmission. 
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The question as to why some studies find transmission, while others do not, 
does not seem to be resolved by reference to a difference in the importance of 
the issues, since the Schall (6) study used what seemed to be a highly personal 
issue for the subjects, while the Schachter and Burdick (5) study utilized an 
issue (student’s removal from class) that was curiosity provoking, but cer- 
tainly not immediately relevant to the subjects. 

Two theoretical positions on rumor transmission have been proposed. The 
earlier formulation of Allport and Postman (1) considers rumor intensity as a 
multiplicative function of ambiguity and importance, where the former stands. 
for the cognitive factor and the later for the emotional factor. Chorus (3 | 


presented a modified version of this rumor law when he proposed the operatio 
of a “critical sense” in rumor transmission. Critical sense relates not only.té 
perspicacity but to a volitional factor involving the ability to make a decision 
after reflection and to adhere, or not, to the importance and ambiguity of) 
Allport and Postman (1). Both Schachter (5) and Festinger et al. (4).em- 
ployed a second theoretical position as explanatory of the rumor transmission; 
phenomena. The “cognitive unclarity” position hypothesizes that rumors 
tend to develop in those situations “where cognitive regions especially relevant? 
to immediate behavior are largely unstructured” (4, p. 484). However, an- 
other explanation that incorporates these formulations seems viable: namely, | 
rumor transmission as a function of anxiety. In this respect, anxiety has two 
dimensions: (а) the anxiety level, either chronic or acute, of the group that is, 
to receive the rumor, and (5) the anxiety caused by the rumor content. The 
importance principle of Allport and Postman (1) can be subsumed under 
“anxiety from content.” It seems logical to assume that individuals or groups 
would not be anxious over rumors concerning unimportant issues, but an 
issue is important and subject to “anxiety control” if it is relevant to the! 
individual or to the group. Both ambiguity and the cognitive unclarity ex- 
planations can be conceptually related to anxiety. If these two factors are 
operative in rumor transmission, it could be due to the fact that they raise 
anxiety, However, it is the anxiety level of the group receiving the rumor with 
which this paper is concerned. It seeks to determine whether a chronically 
(in this case) high anxious group would transmit a rumor more than a chroni- 
cally low anxious group. Given a minimum criterion of rumor importance, й 
rumor transmission depends upon the anxiety of individuals involved. This is 
the prime factor determining whether a Tumor spreads over the population or * 
dies in the hands of its members. 

To summarize, it is the “anxiety from content” or anxiety aroused by the 
cognitive elements in the message that is the first requirement in the rumor 
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transmission phenomenon, but it is the anxiety level of the group involved 
that determines the extent of transmission. Thus, pleasant rumors may be 
transmitted in a highly anxious group because of their anxiety-reducing func- 
tion, while unpleasant rumors may be transmitted from man’s desire to be 
prepared or from a motive of effectance over the environment (7). Rumor 
transmission as a function of anxiety seems to offer a parsimonious explana- 
tion. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Initially, the subject pool consistent of eight eight-member groups of local 
high school students. Eight students were randomly chosen from each of the 
seven different clubs: namely, Business, Drama, Homemaking, Mechanic, 
Draftsmen, Press, and Photography. The members from the first three clubs 
were all females; from the next two, all males; and from the last two, both 
males and females. There was a total of 56 students. The eighth eight-member 
group involved unwed mothers from a maternity hospital whose ages ranged 
from 13 to 17 years. These girls take part in the high-school completion pro- 
gram for unwed mothers under the auspices of the Federal Government. 


2. Procedure 


„Chronically high anxious groups, as well as cronically low anxious groups, 
were needed to test the hypothesis of differential rumor transmission ac- 
cording to group anxiety level. This assessment was made by the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS). Since the procedure itself was complicated 
and entailed the use of deception and disguise, it will be presented im three 
sections to facilitate comprehension. These are (а) Prerumor phase (b) 
Scoring and group selection procedure, and (c) Rumor phase. 

a. Prerumor phase. Three days prior to the “rumor phase" of the study, 
each of the groups met separately under the guise of having been selected as 
representative of high school club members for discussion on issues important 
to high school students. The group of unwed mothers met to discuss curric- 
ulum plans for the coming year. The rationale for these meetings was neces- 
sitated, since the study was conducted during summer vacation. Discussion 
leaders were the teacher-moderators of the respective groups. At the first 
meeting, each member took half of the Edwards Preference Schedule followed 
by half of the MAS disguised with other items involving dating questions, 
sports preferences, etc. In scoring these responses, the EPPS results were 
ignored, as well as the filler items, since they were only utilized as a filler 
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device to remove emphasis from the anxiety questions. The discussion of 
important issues for high school students was then held. After this discussion 
each S filled out a sociometric choice as to the member of the group with whom 
he liked most to talk. The groups were then dismissed. 

b. Scoring and selection procedures. The MAS results were scored and the 
mean anxiety scores for each group were computed. The selection criterion for 
a high anxiety designation was an MAS mean score near or above 20 for any 
one group, while a low anxiety designation required an MAS mean score near 
or below 10. On the basis of these criteria, four of the groups were eliminated 
from the study. Of the remaining groups, two fell within the high anxiety 
designation and two within the low. They are identified by letters: Group A 
(eight unwed mothers) whose mean anxiety score was 20.1; Group B (eight 

+Business Club members), all females, whose mean MAS was 11.0; Group C 
(eight Drama Club members), all females, whose mean MAS was 20.5; and 
Group D (eight Press Club members), five males and three females, whose 
mean anxiety score was 10.1. JỌ scores on the Otis Gamma were available for 
three of the groups, B, C, and D. These groups had similar mean IQs—respec- 
tively, 112, 116, 119. All the girls in the Unwed Mothers’ Program had /Q 
scores in the average-or-above category on their respective tests. For the 
purpose of this study, these scores seem to offer sufficient justification for 
assuming that the populations were not radically different in IQs. 'The most 
popular group member for sharing a conversation was computed from the 
sociometric data for the four remaining groups. In all four cases these members 
were females. Since they were the most popular conversationalists, they were 
selected to overhear the rumor and to optimize the possibility of rumor trans- 
mission. 

c. Rumor phase. Each of the four girls selected from the sociometric data 
was requested to arrive at the guidance office approximately one-half hour 
before the other members to do some filing for the teachers. Since these high 
School students had often helped their moderators and guidance counselor in 
the past, the task and the circumstances seemed highly plausible. The groups 
were scheduled to meet at different times throughout the day on which the 
rumor was to be transmitted. As the designated girl sat in the outer office 
filing, Miss G, Miss L, or Mrs. B (moderators of the various clubs) called 
Mrs. A, a counselor, into an adjoining room and stated the content of the 
rumor for each group. The rumor consisted of two parts: (а) a control section 
identical for all the groups which stated that due to budget problems extra- 
curriculur activities including school clubs, special programs, such as the 
Unwed Mothers, and their projects were to be cancelled, and (5) a specific 
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section, unique for each group, which named the particular club or program to 
which the girl designated as “rumor transmitter” belonged. For control pur- 
poses, a standard script was read in a loud voice by each moderator in the 
adjoining office with the proper substitution for the particular group. The 
word rumor was used twice in the script by the speakers to describe the con- 
tents. For all four groups, the rumor content was later rated as to its impor- 
tance. After the rumor had been “overheard,” the moderators carefully 
avoided contact with the listener until the others had arrived. When all mem- 
bers had assembled, both the teacher-moderator and guidance counselor 
hurriedly excused themselves to go to the principal’s office. The Ss were left 
alone for 20 minutes during which time they were free to talk with one an- 
other. After this time had elapsed, the teacher-moderator for the group re- 
turned. It should be stressed that the teacher-moderators did not know the 
hypothesis of the study, nor did they know that an anxiety measure had been 
taken and, consequently, they did not know which groups were high in anxiety 
and which were low. The teacher-moderators asked the members if they would 
consent to a five-minute personal interview with a nutrition expert on food 
choices before the discussion. No one refused. Ss came individually to a nearby 
office where they were asked what they liked to eat for breakfast, at school for 
lunch, on dates, etc. In the course of these questions, E asked 5 if had heard 
anything unusual lately. If this did not result in a statement of the rumor, the 
S was prodded twice, using a procedure similar to Schachter and Burdick’s 
(5). If he still did not respond, he was marked as not having heard the rumor. 
If he related the rumor, he then rated it on a five-point scale of importance. If 
he had not heard the rumor, it was then related to him, and his rating of 
importance was obtained. It was observed for those who were aware of the 
rumor whether any distortions had occurred. During the interviews, the re- 
maining Ss worked on some items selected from the EPPS and the other half 
of the MAS disguised with filler items to prevent discussion or confrontation 
with the advisor over the rumor. After all had been interviewed, the Ss were 
debriefed and each received a free soda (all four groups) and a free pass to the 
first school dance of the school year (Groups B, C, D), compliments of the 


principal’s office. 
C. RESULTS 


The data of importance involve the percentage of each group having heard 
the rumor. These percentages are presented along with their respective fre- 
quencies. Table 1 contains these results. 
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TABLE 1 
Tue NUMBER or SUBJECTS By Group HAVING HEARD THE RUMOR WITH 
PERCENTAGES SHOWN IN PARENTHESES 


High anxiety groups Low anxiety groups 
Measure A [e B —- D 
Number 8 7 2 3 
Percentage (100) (87) (25) (37) 
Total number 15* 5% 


* A chi-square analysis performed оп the combined high anxiety groups’ frequency of 
rumor transmission versus the combined low anxiety groups’ frequency of rumor trans- 
mission was significant beyond the .01 level, 


Groups A and C do not differ from each other in terms of having heard 
the rumor, nor do groups B and D. The high anxiety groups were combined 
as were the low anxiety groups. These frequencies were subjected to a chi- 
square analysis with corrections for continuity (x = 6.9, df = 1, p < .01). 
The frequencies were significantly different beyond .01 significance level. 

Mean anxiety scores with respective standard deviations for both prerumor 
and postrumor measures on the MAS are presented in Table 2. It should be 
noted that none of the four groups' anxiety levels changed significantly be- 
tween measurements, nor was there any overlap between low and high anxious 
groups in anxiety as indicated by the standard deviations. 

The results of the manipulation check on the importance of the rumor 
indicated that rumor content was equally important across all four groups. 
Mean ratings on a five-point scale of importance for Groups A, B, C, and D, 
respectively, were 3.8, 3.2, 3.9, and 3.7. These differences were not statistically 
significant. 

In terms of the debriefing, none of the Ss revealed even the slightest sus- 
picion as to the nature of the study or even that he was taking part in a 


study. It was also observed that for those having heard the rumor, virtually 
no distortion occurred. 


TABLE 2 
THE MEAN ANXIETY SCORES FOR THE Four GROUPS AND STANDARD DEVIATI E 
(ONS OF BEFORE 
AND AFTER SCORES ON DIFFERENT HALVES OF THE TAYLOR MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE 


Before After 
Cig x SD Eme 0 
A 20.1 23 20. 
0 21 
a а 25 101 21 
С 205 30 201 28 
p 102 24 98 24 


Note: t tt i igni 
E ests for differences between means computed for each group were not signifi- 


ea И а 
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D. DISCUSSION 


Since the two high anxiety groups had almost complete transmission, while 
the low anxiety groups had very little, tentative support is given to the 
anxiety hypothesis of rumor transmission. That the groups did not change 
their anxiety level during the course of the study seems fairly indicative that 
this must be a functional level of anxiety for the groups employed. As in 
previous studies of actual rumors, there was very little distortion of the 
rumor. Since all groups perceived the rumor as equally important, an im- 
portance dimension alone cannot account for the results. 

As the model predicted, a group high in anxiety confronted with an im- 
portant issue transmitted that rumor to the members of the group. The 
anxiety utilized in this study was of the chronic variety, whether the results 
would have been similar with a group whose anxiety level had momentarily 
been raised should be approached in future studies. However, a reinterpreta- 
tion of the Schachter and Burdick (5) study offers some evidence that results 
might be similar. In this case, the “cognitive unclarity” manipulation in- 
volved momentarily raised anxiety of the form “why is she being removed 
from class, who will be next, could this happen to me,” while the “anxiety 
from content” or importance centered on the issues of stolen exams. Thus, 
an important issue in the form of a rumor was transmitted through an acutely 
anxious group. 

These results do raise some questions. Even though the sociometrically 
selected individuals who initially heard the rumor differed in anxiety (in one 
case as much as 10 points on the MAS), they all transmitted the rumor; that 
is, in all four groups employed, at least one other person heard the rumor. 
Anxiety level did not function at the first stage of the transmission but, as 
the model predicted, somehow determined whether the rumor was passed 
to the second or third receivers and to the group at large. Therefore, what 
seemed most critical for group transmission was not the person or the anxiety 
level of the person who first heard the rumor from a source, but the in- 
dividuals who received the rumor from the initial “rumor perceivers.” Another 
interesting question is whether the result would have been supportive if 
another member of the group had been used: for example, the outcast. This 
design utilized the most desirable conversationalist of the group. Schall 
et al. (6) did not find any transmission with either the most popular or 
the most unpopular group member. However, their negative results may have 
been due to the fact that the group itself was not very anxious or that the 


rumor was not perceived as important. 
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Rumors serve many functions, such as wish fulfillment, aggressiveness, etc. 
Anxiety reduction seems to be an underlying possibility in many of these. 
Perhaps, a wish fulfilling rumor serves to lessen anxiety by focusing on a 
hoped-for-outcome. An aggressive rumor may also reduce anxiety by dis- 
placing hostility on scapegoats, etc., rather than on the group itself or on 


other more anxiety-provoking sources. These possibilities require additional 
research. 
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SuMMARY 


One hundred and twenty female subjects took part in an experiment to 
explore the necessity of deceiving subjects about the purpose of a conformity 
experiment. The subjects were randomly assigned to one of three groups: no 
information, partial information, or complete information about the purpose 
of the experiment. In addition, group pressure to conform was given to half 
of the subjects on trials on which the correct response was fairly obvious and 
to the other half on trials on which the correct response was somewhat 
ambiguous. Anova revealed a significant effect only for item difficulty. The 
statistic omega squared indicated that none of the variance in the conformity 
scores could be attributed to amount of information about the purpose of the 
experiment, either alone or in interaction with item difficulty. It was sug- 
gested that these results raise severe doubts about methodological assumptions 
commonly employed in social psychology. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


For many years now, deception has been an accepted and routine method- 
ological tool in many social psychological experiments. In a review of the 
literature, Seeman (9) pointed out that in 1963, 43.9% of published articles 
dealing with social psychology utilized some form of deception. Furthermore, 
this figure represented an increase of 22.5% in deception experiments com- 
pared with the year 1948. 

Although Vinacke (13) voiced an early concern for the well being of the 
“naive” subject, it has not been until fairly recently that deceptive practices 
have come under widespread criticism. Baumrind (1) and Kelman (7) have 
argued that routinized deception may not only be potentially damaging to 
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the subjects’ well being but also tends to degrade the ethical standards of the 
profession and damage its public image. 

Other critics have pointed to the role of deception-induced suspicion as a 
potentially biasing factor in experimentation. Stricker (10) has reported that 
only 16 of 88 studies utilizing deception in 1964 included any analyzable 
data concerning the subjects’ suspicion of the deceptions practiced. Recent 
conformity studies that have attempted to assess the amount of suspicion 
present have reported that surprisingly large numbers of subjects are not 
deceived. Stricker, Messick, and Jackson (11) noted that 9% of their sub- 
jects were suspicious of a simulated group and 61% were suspicious of a 
questionnaire bearing false norms. More recently, Glinski, Glinski, and Slatin 
(3), Willis and Willis (14), and Stricker, Messick, and Jackson (12) have all 
reported large numbers of suspicious subjects. 

These studies also illustrate the way in which suspicion may influence 
conforming behavior. Both Glinski e£ al. (3) and Stricker et al. (12) found 
that deceived subjects were more conforming than suspicious subjects. In 
addition, Stricker e£ al. (12) found that suspicion tended to mediate re- 
sponses to other experimental variables. Thus, suspicious subjects tend to 
differ in several ways from naive subjects. 

The most common suggestion for alleviating some of the problems as- 
sociated with deception has been to substitute role playing for deceptive 
techniques. Unfortunately, role playing has been only partially successful in 
duplicating the results obtainable by successful deception. Horowitz and 
Rothschild (6) compared two types of role playing, forewarned and pre- 
briefed, to deception. In the forewarned group, subjects were given the same 
instructions as the deception group and then asked to behave in the way that 


they believed the real subjects did. In the prebriefed group, the subjects were 


also told the whole truth about the experiment and the dec 
and then asked to role-play a subject. The forewarned an 
were relatively similar in mean conformity, 
somewhat less conformity. Willis and Willi 
jects to deceived subjects in a design th: 


task competence of the other subjects, instructional set, and sex of subjects. 
The deceived subjects exhibited a main effect of perceived task competence, 
as well as an interaction of compete! 


: t nce and instructional set; whereas the 
role-playing subjects were able to ri 


eproduce only the rather obvious main 
effect. These results tend to cast some doubt on the proposition that role 


playing is an adequate methodological substitute for deception. 
Another possible substitute for deception is telling subjects about the 


eptions employed, 


but the prebriefed group exhibited 
is (14) compared role-playing sub- 
at also manipulated the perceived 


d deception groups | 
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purpose and/or method of the experiment. This alternative has not been 
widely employed because of the assumption, which may or may not be true, 
that certain problem areas cannot be adequately studied if subjects are 
aware of the nature of the experiment. In a typical conformity experiment, 
subjects are deceived about two aspects of the experiment. The first aspect is 
the purpose of the experiment. Subjects are usually told that they are taking 
part in a study of perception, judgment, attitudes, etc. The second aspect is 
the method. Here subjects are led to believe that the responses that they 
will be seeing are the actual responses of the other subjects, whereas in fact 
the responses have been programmed and sent to them by the experimenter. 
The present study was designed to assess the effects of providing subjects 
with complete, partial, or no information about the purpose of the experi- 
ment. In addition to the three levels of disclosure, two levels of stimulus 
difficulty were also used in a two by three design. 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


One hundred twenty-eight female Psychology 1 students took part in the 
experiment as partial fulfillment of an experimental requirement. The sub- 
jects came to the laboratory in groups of four. Two groups of four subjects 
were discarded because of apparatus malfunctions or procedural disruptions. 
Thus, the final sample consisted of 120 female subjects. 


2. Apparatus 


A modified Crutchfield (2) conformity apparatus, consisting of a master 
panel and four subject boxes, was used in the experiment. The subjects’ 
boxes allowed them to see the responses of the other three “subjects” and to 
indicate to the experimenter which of three responses they wished to make. 
The master panel was used to send the subjects bogus information about 
the responses of the others, and to record the actual responses of the subjects. 
An oscillating fan was used to mask any apparatus noise that could provide 
the subjects with cues about the actual nature of the situation. 


3. Experimental Task 


Figure 1 presents an example of the experimental task. Subjects were 
instructed to indicate which path (A, B, or C) represented the shortest route 
from a starting position (indicated by an arrow) to a destination (indicated 
by an X). On the basis of a pilot test with 22 subjects, the 30 stimulus cards 
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FIGURE 1 
THE EXPERIMENTAL TASK 


were categorized into three levels of difficulty. High difficulty items (л = 
12) were correctly answered by 18 or 19 subjects, and low difficulty items 
(n = 12) were correctly answered by more than 20 of the subjects. 


4. Instructions 


Three levels of instructions were manipulated. In the no information con- 
dition, the subjects were given instructions designed to be as similar as pos- 
sible to the traditional instructions given in conformity experiments. The 
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subjects were told that they were taking part in an experiment on distance 
perception. No explanation was given for the fact that they would be able 
to observe the responses of the other three subjects in the experiment. In 
the partial information condition, the subjects were also told that they were 
taking part in a distance perception experiment. It was stressed, however, 
that the experimenters were also interested in determining whether the sub- 
jects’ responses would be influenced by being able to see the responses of the 
other subjects. This message was worked into the instructions at three dif- 
ferent points. In the complete information condition, minimal mention was 
made of the story that the experiment was interested in studying depth per- 
ception. The subjects were told that the experiment dealt with conformity 
and that the experimenters were interested in determining to what extent 
each subject was a conformer. The distance perception task was presented 
as merely a vehicle for studying conformity. 


5. Procedure 


When they arrived at the laboratory, each group of four subjects was given 
the instructions appropriate to it and was shown a practice figure. The sub- 
jects were then seated in individual cubicles containing the Crutchfield ap- 
paratus. They were asked to draw a number which would determine the order 
in which they would respond. As is typical in conformity experiments, each 
subject drew a card indicating that she was to respond fourth. The subjects 
were then given two practice trials to familiarize themselves with the pro- 
cedure and apparatus, 

All subjects were then shown, in random order, the 30 stimulus cards. For 
half the subjects, the critical trials occurred when the 12 most difficult items 
were presented. That is, they were made to believe that the other three “sub- 
jects” had unanimously chosen an incorrect path. For two thirds of the 
moderate difficulty items and all of the low difficulty items, they were led 
to believe that the other had chosen the correct path. The other half of the 
subjects were given their critical trials when the 12 low difficulty items 
were presented. Thus, half of the subjects were subjected to group pressure 
in such a way that it was reasonably obvious that the other “subjects? ” re- 
sponses were incorrect, whereas for the other half it was somewhat ambiguous. 
The final design was a two by three factorial, in which the three levels of 
instructions were pitted against two levels of stimulus difficulty. The 120 sub- 
jects were randomly assigned to each of the six cells of the design. 

Immediately following the experiment, the subjects were given a question- 
naire which asked them to indicate their impression of the purpose of the 
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experiment. They were also asked to indicate on a forced choice question- 
naire what percentage of the time their responses were in agreement with 
the others, how uncomfortable they were with their selections, their degree 
of suspiciousness, the extent to which they looked at the answers of the 
others, and the degree to which they changed their choices because of the 
other’s responses. When they had completed the questionnaire, they were 
completely debriefed. 


C. REsULTS 
1. Conjormity 


Since there were 12 critical trials, the maximum number of yielding re- 
sponses that could be made by any subject is equal to 12. Overall, mean 
conformity for no information subjects was 4.6, for partial information sub- 
jects, 4.8, and for complete information subjects, 4.1. The mean conformity 
scores for subjects whose critical trials came on highly difficult items was 
6.5, for subjects whose critical trials came on low difficulty items the cor- 
responding figure was 2.5. Both the overall level of conformity and the dif- 
ference between easy and difficult items are findings that are consistent with 
previously conducted conformity studies. 

A two by three analysis of variance was applied to the conformity scores. 
Item difficulty was highly significant (Fiza = 68.7, р < .01). No signifi- 
cant differences were found for instructions (F2 14 — -96) nor for the in- 
teraction of instructions with item difficulty (F2, 114 = .80). 

Following the procedure outlined by Hays (5), the statistic omega? was 
applied to the results to determine the size of the effect of the instructions 
alone and in combination with item difficulty. In both cases, the value of 
omega” was negative. Since a negative omega? is interpreted as though it 
were equal to zero, it would appear that none of the variance in the con 
formity scores can be accounted for either by the instructions or the inter- 
action of instructions with item difficulty. Friedman (3) has pointed out that 
strength of association measures, such as omega? 
whether to accept a null hypothesis. Since the value of omega? was zero in 
both cases, it would seem reasonable to conclude that the instructions had 
no effect upon conformity scores. Even the most conservative use of this 
statistic would indicate that the only viable alternative to accepting the 
null hypothesis would be to accept the hypothesis that the effect was trivial. 


, can be useful in determining 


2. Questionnaire Items 


н Analysis of variance was also applied to each of the five questionnaire 
items. For three of the items, significant differences emerged between the} 
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subjects in the high item difüculty condition and the low item difficulty con- 
dition. Subjects whose critical trials occurred on the low item difficulty items 
reported that their answers were less often in agreement with the other sub- 
jects (F1,114 = 35.91, $ < .01), that they felt more uncomfortable with their 
answers (F1,114 = 5.30, p < .05), and that they were more suspicious of 
the responses of the other subjects (Fi,114 = 17.51, p < .01). 

One main effect was found for instructional conditions. The less informa- 
tion the subjects received about the purpose of the experiment, the more 
likely they were to report having looked at the responses of the other sub- 
jects before making their own response (Fs114 = 4.22, p < .05). However, 
the significant interaction of instructions with item difficulty (Fo114 = 3.22, 
p < .05) indicated that this effect was confined solely to the subjects in the 
high item difficulty condition. Finally, an interaction was found between in- 
structions and item difficulty for the question that asked whether subjects 
ever changed their mind because of the responses of the other subjects. The 
interaction was caused by the subjects in the full information condition, with 
subjects in the high item difficulty condition reporting the least amount of 
mind changing and subjects in the low item difficulty condition reporting 
the most mind changing of any subjects (F2,114 = 3.09, p < .05). 


3. Suspiciousness 


The results of the open-ended question were analyzed separately by each 
experimenter to determine whether the subjects were aware that the experi- 
ment dealt with conformity and that the responses of the other subjects were 
bogus. Only five subjects indicated awareness that the responses of the other 
subjects were not legitimate. Two of these subjects were in the partial dis- 
closure, low item difficulty group and three were in the full disclosure, low 
item difficulty group. It was expected that subjects in the partial and full 
disclosure conditions would indicate that the experiment dealt with con- 
formity and 35 and 39 of the 40 subjects in these conditions so indicated. 
In addition, 24 of the 40 subjects in the no information condition also in- 
dicated that they believed that the experiment dealt with conformity. 


D. Discussion 


The most startling finding of the present experiment is that progressively 
disclosing information about the purpose of a conformity experiment did not 
have an effect upon the amount of conforming behavior that is produced. 
Moreover, regardless of the amount of information about the experiment that 
they possess, subjects still showed the usual effect of judging difficult vs. easy 
stimulus material, with the difficult material producing considerably more 
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conformity. There are two possible interpretations of the data, which parti all 
overlap, and both have disquieting implications for psychological research 
'The first interpretation would hold that subjects drawn from Introdu 
Psychology subject pools are not naive, or if they are, quickly learn fi 
nature of the experiment aíter a few minutes. There is some evidence fro 
the questionnaire data to support this interpretation. Even in the no inform 
tion condition, only 16 of 40 subjects completed the experiment without 
verbalizing some suspicion that the experiment dealt with conformity. 
can only guess how many of the 16 had suspicions but were too polite 
verbalize them in the questionnaire, It is interesting that even in the fi 
information condition in which subjects were told point blank that they wer 
in a conformity experiment, quite a few speculated in the open-end questio 
that the experiment was really a study of distance perception and that 
material about being a conformity experiment was put in to throw them 
the track! This type of response indicates that psychologists are disbeli 
even in those rare situations in which they are caught telling the truth. 
the subjects apprehend the nature of the experiment that they are 
ticipating in, they are then free to respond in any manner that they feel 
appropriate. The reader is referred to the writings of Martin Orne (8) for 
discussion of the ways in which subjects attempt to aid experimenters 
proving their experimental hypotheses. i 
The second interpretation would hold that subjects pay very little at 
tion to verbalized instructions in a psychology experiment. The instructio 
come very quickly, at the start of the experiment, before the subject h 
gotten over his initial apprehension or has really performed at the e 
mental task. Thus, they may have very little impact upon actual perfor 
once the experiment gets under way. The subject may very well get caug 
up in the compelling features of the task that he is performing and may n 
even think about what he has been told a few minutes before about tl 
purpose and nature of the experiment. 
Not only did the instructions have no discernible effect upon behavior 
the present experiment, they had only minimal effect upon responses to tl 
questionnaire items. In only one of five questions did the instructions hai 


a significant main effect and in only two of five did a significant interacti 


appear. In no case did the amount of variance contributed by the instruction! 


the questionnaire responses. 
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It is of course possible that there are other interpretations or that some 


combination of factors accounts for the results of the present experiment. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear that psychologists should scrutinize their experi- 
mental methodologies in a way that has not been done on a widespread basis. 
Clearly, a number of our assumptions about the way that subjects respond 
to experimental conditions will not withstand empirical test. 
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OCCUPATION AND SEASON OF BIRTH*?! 
MacMillan College of Education, Bradford, England 


H. J. Cooper 


SUMMARY 


If the birthdates of eminent soldiers, doctors, artists, and musicians are 
listed, then clusters occur at certain times of the year beyond chance expecta- 
tion. 

Peak periods were found to be as follows: (a) soldiers—mid Summer to 
late Autumn; (5) doctors—early Summer to mid Autumn; (с) artists—late 
Winter to late Spring; and (d) musicians—late Autumn to middle Spring. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Significant and consistent findings on any relationship between birthdate 
and occupation are virtually nonexistent. 

Such a link, indeed, seems at first sight not only ludicrous but also un- 
provable; intervening variables involving innate or developed talents, educa- 
tion, and other life chances, and the demands of economic systems would seem 
to preclude any chance of detecting a relationship, even if it existed. 

'There have been a few attempts to connect season of birth with human 
abilities in the past, the chief one being that of the social geographer Ells- 
worth Huntington (1). He attempted to correlate eminence with season of 
birth and concluded that American men of genius were more likely to be born 
in the winter months. He considered this a favorable time for birth generally, 
maintaining that “This book might be better if the author had been born in 
February instead of September" (1, p. 2). 

However, he quotes the view of Kassel who maintained that “for genius as 
a whole there are no favorite birth months” (1, p. 4). 

Pintner and Forlano (4) found that there was little consistency from 
sample to sample, the highest percentage for eminents being likely to fall in 
any month. 
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Pintner (3) also carried out investigations on intelligence and season of 
birth, but his findings were inconclusive, and he noted that more rigorous work 
needed to be carried out on the topic. None, however, has been forthcoming, 

The contention of the writer is that when season of birth is considered in 
relation to success in some occupations, then seasonal birthdate concentrations 
occur beyond chance expectations. Specifically, it is suggested that similarities 
in seasonal clusters are observable for soldiers and doctors, these being dif- 
ferent from artists and musicians. 


B. METHOD 


Birthdates were extracted from various volumes of Who's Who (2, 5, 6, 
7,8) and collected under each of the four occupations by seasonal category. 
Equinoctial points were taken as primary divisions, each season being split 
up into early, middle, and late periods, in accordance with astronomical 
limits. There are thus 12 categories in all, ranging from early Spring to late 
Winter. These extractions appear in Tables 2 and 3 under the column headed 
O (Observed frequencies of birthdates). 

Expected frequencies of birthdates for each of the 12 categories are some- 
thing more refined than a simple division by 12 into the numbers of the 
samples categorized. It was necessary to make allowance not only for the 
differing numbers of days in each period, but also for the seasonal fluctuations 
in births. 

The necessary adjustment arising from the numbers of days in each period 
is allowed for in column x in Table 1, this being the expected frequencies for 
every 1000 listed, without allowing for any seasonal correction. 

The seasonal adjustment, under column y in Table 1, was estimated by 
referring to Registrar General figures for England and Wales for the period 
1840 to 1939. 

These figures showed a slight rise in the Spring quarter and a corresponding 
fall in the Autumn quarter. This accords with Huntington’s observations of 
birth patterns of 50 generations of rats kept in captivity in America where 
“the most universal features are a maximum in April or May and a minimum 
in October or November . . . which would correspond to 1500 years of 
civilization among mankind” (1, p. 36). i 

Monthly figures were not available for England and Wales, but the 12 
divisions were made from quarterly figures on the basis of Scottish figures 
which gave monthly statistics. Hence Expected frequencies per 1000 RGR 
birthdates recorded could be estimated (RGR 1000, Table 1), and column y 
Shows the seasonal adjustment to be made to column x. 
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TABLE 1 
EXPECTED FREQUENCIES OF BIRTHDATES UNDER 
SEASONS, PER 1000 LISTED 


тойы: 
adjustment 
Expected & aeng Expected 
frequencies Diff frequencies 
Number per 1000 from per 1000 
of days (Uncorrected) RGR mean (Corrected) 
Season Dates per 365 x 1000 y x+y 
Early Mar 21 30 82 86 +3 85 
Spring Apr 19 
Middle Apr 20 31 85 86 +3 88 
Spring May 20 
Late May 21 32 88 89 +5 93 
Spring June 21 
Early June 22 31 85 84 +1 86 
Summer July 22 
Middle July 23 31 85 82 —1 84 
Summer Aug 22 
Late Aug 23 31 85 85 +2 87 
Summer Sep 22 
Early Sep 23 31 85 80 —3 82 
Autumn Oct 23 
Middle Oct 24 30 82 77 —7 78 
Autumn Nov 22 
Late Nov 23 29 79 78 —6 73 
Autumn Dec 21 
Early Dec 22 30 82 79 —5 77 
Winter Jan 20 
Middle Jan 21 30 82 84 +1 83 
Winter Feb 19 
Late Feb 20 29 80 +7 87 
Winter Mar 20 


It will be seen that Expected frequencies in the last column of Table 1 
differ only slightly from a simple division of 1000 by 12. In the period late 
Autumn, for example, a rough estimate of birthdates to be expected would be 
83(1,000 divided by 12) and this might be useful enough for indicating con- 
spicuous differences from chance expectations. However, in order to apply the 


chi square more accurately, the fact that late Autumn occupies 29 days in 
365 and is susceptible to an estimated seasonal fluctuation of six days below 
the mean leads to a more appropriate figure of 73 in the end column of Table 
1 (x plus y). 


In the listings of birthdates, samples were taken for Soldiers, Doctors, and 
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TABLE 3 
SUMMARIZED RESULTS 
Period Dates Soldiers Doctors Artists Musicians 
о Е о Е о Е о Е 
А Маг 21 725 762 463 496 863 810 451 476 
July 22 
B July 23 782 704 524 465 721 755 419 444 
Nov 22 
€ Nov 23 647 688 425 451 719 738 482 432 
Mar 20 
Totals 2154 1412 2303 1352 
x2 (2 df) 13.0 11.4 5.5 8.6 
p 01 01 n/s 95 


Musicians until a significance at .05 level was obtained, and in the case of 
Artists an entire volume was listed. 


C. REsULTS 


Table 2 shows how birthdate listings were distributed among the 12 cate- 
gories, under the column O (observed frequencies) ; 200 soldiers' birthdates, 
for example, came into the period from March 21st to April 19th, as did those 
of 117 doctors, 199 artists, and 120 musicians. 

Column E of Table 2 is an estimate of birthdates expected to fall in each 
category, and is based on Table 1. Out of the observed total of 2186 soldiers' 
birthdates, for example, 186 might be expected in the early Spring period. 

Column D of Table 2 is the difference between Observed and Expected fre- 
quencies. At first sight differences seem slight and not much beyond chance 
distribution. However, a closer scrutiny reveals some interesting anomalies. 
Middle Autumn in the Soldiers gives an observed figure of 204 against an 
expectation of only 164; middle Summer in the Doctors’ list is 30 in excess of 
expectation; middle Spring is 36 above in the Artists’ list, and early Winter 
34 in the Musicians. Furthermore, at the times of greatest excess, adjacent 
categories are also greater than might be expected. 

Table 3 summarizes findings even more saliently. Here there has been an 
r-month periods, A, B, and C as shown. It 


arbitrary summary into three fou a show 
dominate in Period B, artists in A, 


will be seen that soldiers and doctors pre 
and Musicians in C. 
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D. DISCUSSION 


If the hypothesis that occupation and birthdate are linked in some з 
ludicrous, then birthdates listed under occupations should emerge as b 
tributed by chance. 

That the listings is this study have shown seasonal clusterings 
chance expectation seems to suggest that an intervening variable com 
play in the process of occupation and disposition towards success in an oca 
tion. Whether this feature is exogenous or endogenous, or whether (as Hi 
ington suggests) it is climatic, is outside the scope of this study; it is men 
the intention of the writer to suggest that a seasonal factor may exist. 

Opportunities for further studies abound, in the form of biographical stud 
and statistical methods for detecting patterns. An accumulation of consist 
evidence may then be marginally useful in vocational guidance. 
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THE IMPACT OF QUALITY AND FREQUENCY OF TASK 
CONTRIBUTIONS ON PERCEIVED ABILITY* * 


Ithaca College and State University of New York at Buffalo 


C. ROBERT REGULA AND JAMES W. JULIAN 


SUMMARY 


The importance of talkativeness or the relative frequency of contributing to 
task interaction was examined as a factor which determines person perception. 
Both the quality and frequency of comments made in a two-person interaction 
were controlled by using experimental confederates who performed prescribed 
roles. Quantity but not quality of task contributions was significantly related 
to the attribution of creativity, and influence over others. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the major tasks in the area of person perception is to determine 
what information is central and what information is ignored in the formation 
of impressions of others. It is the contention of this paper that a central dimen- 
sion of interpersonal information is amount of participation or talkativeness. 

A number of experiments with American subjects have demonstrated a 
relationship between an individual’s talkativeness in a group discussion and 
the kinds and number of characteristics attributed to him by others. Norfleet 
(6) and Bales (1), using distinctly different situations, have both reported a 
tendency for the most talkative member of a group to be perceived by the 
other members as having contributed most to the solutions of group problems. 

Consistent with these findings, Bass (2) reported a correlation of .93 be- 
tween leadership ratings and amount of participation in 10-person groups, 
while Borgatta and Bales (4) and Kirscht, Lodahl, and Haire (5) also found 
that high rates of interaction were associated with high ratings of leadership 
by group members. 

Although persuasive, foregoing research does not permit the inference that 
talkativeness or rate of participation per se is a major determinant of per- 
ceived ability or influence. Each of these studies has incorporated the obvious 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 7, 1972. 
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contamination of how frequently people talk with what they have to say; i.e., 
they have confounded the quantity with the quality of task contributions. It 
is the experimental control of each of these factors independently that forms 
the basis for the present investigation. 

Further relevant findings with American students are reported in studies 
by Riecken (7) and Bavelas e£ al. (3). Riecken (7) let problem-solving dis- 
cussion groups interact, determined the talkativeness hierarchy for the group, 
and then gave the best solution to the problem to either the most or least fre- 
quent interactor. He found that the most frequent interactors were able to get 
their solutions accepted twice as often as the least frequent interactors. 
Neither intelligence, fluency, nor skill in persuasion appeared to have any 
important effects on the hint-holders’ ability to influence others. This finding 
attests to the actual power of the more active communicator, but again no 
assessment was made of the quality of these members’ early contributions, 
nor was the quality of the other group members’ comments taken into account 
while the selected individuals tried to influence their groups. 

In the Bavelas et al. (3) experiment, individual verbal output was manipu- 
lated during a discussion by private reinforcement of the group members’ 
comments. They reported that experimentally increased rates of talking were 
correlated with a rise in sociometric status on a leadership dimension. Under 
one condition of the experiment, members’ comments were reinforced with 
the use of a preprogrammed schedule that was independent of the content of 
the comments made. Even under this condition there was significant increase 
in the target member’s rate of contributing and his subsequent leadership 
status. It is important to point out, however, that Bavelas et al. (3) did not 
assess the effects of reinforcement on the content of the targets contributions. 
Unless we assume that the frequency and quality of communication are uncor- 
related, then their relative importance in determining group member percep- 
tions remains an open question. 

The present study differs from the foregoing in that both quality and 
quantity of task contributions were manipulated, permitting a test of the 
hypothesis that the individual who contributes more frequently to task inter- 
action will be perceived as more “able” than one who contributes less fre- 
quently, even though the relative quality of contributions is equivalent. This 
general hypothesis was tested with reference to the following rated character- 
istics: (a) ability to influence others; (5) creative ability; (c) evaluative, 
potency, and activity ratings with the use of a semantic differential format; 
and (d) the number of different traits assigned from a 40-item checklist. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Procedure 


Ninty-four male and female freshmen at the State University of New York 
at Buffalo participated in the experiment as part of their course requirements. 
After these subjects (Ss) had assembled in a classroom, the experimenter (E) 
chose two men, apparently at random. These men, actually confederates of E, 
were then asked to perform a verbal creativity task. The subject-observers 
watched the confederates perform this task and were led to believe they would 
also be asked to do it later in the session. After a few minutes, the confederates 
were interrupted by the experimenter, and the Ss made a number of judg- 
ments of each man. 

The task ostensibly confronting the confederates was to suggest alternative 
uses for a wire coat hanger. The actual “uses” suggested by the confederates 
and the sequence of their comments had been previously rehearsed, so that the 
contributions of the confederates were completely controlled. The originality 
of the uses had been established in extensive pilot work by first having a 
sample of 64 undergraduate students generate a large pool of uses. These 
items were then scaled for creativity by a separate sample of 30 under- 
graduates. For the scaling procedure, judges rated 100 uses on an 11-point 
“creativity” scale. They also checked those uses which appeared inappropriate. 
Thirty-five items were eliminated because they were checked as inappropriate 
by more than 10 percent of the Judges. The remaining pool of 65 uses was 
divided into thirds on the basis of their average creativity scale values. For 
the main experiment, items from the lower and upper thirds of this distribu- 
tion were used to define operationally low and high quality, respectively. 


2. Experimental Conditions 


Three experimental conditions were created by systematically varying the 
number and quality of the suggested uses: 

(a) A quantity condition in which one confederate suggested six uses and 
the other suggested 10 uses, all of low originality. 

(b) A quality-quantity condition in which both quality and quantity were 
varied by having one confederate who suggested six highly original uses, while 
the other confederate suggested 10 uses with little originality. - 

(с) A quality condition in which one of the confederates suggested 10 highly 
creative uses, while the other confederate suggested 10 uses of low originality. 
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There were 27, 42, and 25 Ss respectively, in the quantity, quality-quantity, 
and quality conditions. 

A number of potentially confounding factors were controlled. Each con- 
dition was run twice to permit the confederates to alternate their roles, For 
the first and second runs, there were 12 and 15, 20 and 22, and 12 and 13 
subjects in the quantity, quality-quantity, and quality conditions, respectively, 
In addition, the average creativity of the confederates’ suggestions was 
equated where appropriate. For example, the mean creativity scores of the uses 
suggested by the confederates in the quantity conditions were 4.5 and 4.7. 
Total creativity scores were equated for the confederates in the quality- 
quantity condition, while their mean creativity scores were 7.2 and 4.5 for the 
high and low quality roles, respectively. In the quality condition, the respec- 
tive means were 7.3 and 4.4, The sequence of suggested uses was programmed 
on a random basis and rehearsed prior to each session. 

Ss rated the creativity of the confederates on a seven-point scale, ranging 
from “very low creativity” to “very high creativity.” Influence over others 
was rated on an 11-point scale going from "very little influence" to “very 
much influence.” Ss were also asked to check the traits that characterized each 
of the confederates, choosing from a 40-item checklist, In addition, they com- 
pleted a semantic differential description of each confederate. Scales were 
clustered to derive an evaluation, potency, and activity score for each S by 
simply adding his component item ratings. The following scales were used: 
evaluative, good-bad, sweet-sour, kind-cruel; potency, strong-weak, large- 
small, thick-thin; and activity, passive-active, fast-slow, hot-cold. For all 
findings, high numerical values go with high ratings.? 


C. RESULTS 


The most straightforward test of the effects of quantity of contributions 
was made in the quantity condition, where the confederates’ contributions 
had differed only in relative frequency. The results show clearly that the more 
frequent contributor was seen as more creative (mean creativity scores of 5.0 
and 4.2 for more and less talkative contributors, respectively, = 4.0, df = 
26, < .01) and as having more influence over others (mean influence scores 
for more and less talkative contributors were 5.3 and 4.0, respectively, / — 
2.9, df = 26, р < .05). Though comparisons of the semantic differential 


2 Since subjects in the main experiment were asked ti 
ivi ias 0 rate the confederates on crea- 
tivity, they were not asked to rate the individual uses because it is probable that the 


confederate creativity ratings would influence individu i imental 
manipulations. al use ratings after the experimen! 
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ratings were nonsignificant, the more talkative contributor compared to the 
less talkative contributor was respectively rated as more active (14.3 vs. 
12.6), more potent (13.2 vs. 12.5), and less positive on the evaluative dimen- 
sion (13.7 vs. 14.3), with the difference in activity approaching statistical 
significance (¢ = 2.0, dj = 26, p < .10). There were virtually no differences 
in the number of traits assigned to the more talkative contributor (10.0 vs. 
9.8 for more and less talkative contributors, respectively). Overall, we have 
strong evidence for the influence exerted by the relative frequency of con- 
tributions. 

The quality-quantity condition permitted us to proceed one step further. 
In this condition the relative levels of both quality and quantity of task 
contributions varied. In operational terms we asked: Do 10 low-quality 
suggestions have a greater impact on observer judgments than six highly 
creative suggestions? Table 1 shows that the answer is clearly yes. The 


TABLE 1 
Mean RATING or EACH CONTRIBUTOR IN THE QUALITY-QUANTITY CONDITION 
More talkative Less talkative 
Measure contributor contributor 
Creativity® 5.0 45** 
Influence over others? 53 4.5* 
Number of traits assigned* 9.5 8.0** 
Semantic differential 
Evaluative rating 14.6 14.2 
Potency rating? 13.1 12.1% 
Activity rating? 14.2 12.7 
a [-values for Creativity and Number of traits assigned are, respectively, 2.8 and 34, 


df — 41. 8 
b t-values for Influence over others and SD Potency and Activity values are, respec- 


tively, 2.3, 2.1, and 2.1, df = 41. 
ж p< 505. 
ж p< 01. 


more frequent but low-quality contributor was rated as more creative, more 
influential, more potent, and more active. A significantly greater number of 
traits were also assigned to the more frequent interactor. In this condition, 
the only dimension that did not show a significant effect was the evaluative 
rating of the semantic differential description. This evidence again confirms 
the importance of relative frequency of interaction as a determinant of per- 
ceived characteristics. н 
In the third, quality, condition the significance of relative participation 
rate was further dramatized. Here, although confederates differed in terms 


of the originality of their suggestions, they both made the same number of 
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contributions. For this condition there was no differentiation to be made on 
the basis of talkativeness, but simply on perceived ability at this task. The 
only statistically significant difference we found on any of our major dimen- 
sions was on the activity rating of the semantic differential (means were 12.6 
and 13.9, respectively, for the high and low quality contributor, ¢ = 2.2, 
df = 24, p < .05). Interestingly enough, it was the low-quality contributor 
who was judged to be more active. Although not statistically significant, there 
was also a tendency for the low-quality contributor to be judged as having 
more influence over others (means were 4.3 and 5.1, respectively, for the 
high and low quality contributor, ё = 1.8, df = 24, p < .10). 


D. Discussion 


The general hypothesis that the individual who contributes more frequently 
to task interaction is perceived as more “able” than one who contributes less 
frequently has received strong confirmation. By systematically varying both 
the originality and frequency of contributions to the task, these three con- 
ditions displayed the power of the frequency variable. Only when frequency 
of contributions was equated did we fail to find significant differences in the 
perceptions of the two participants. 

Although the results for the quality condition were for the most part non- 
significant, it is interesting that it was the low quality contributor who was 
actually rated more positively (means for creativity were 4.5 and 4.9, respec- 
tively, for the high and low quality contributor). Since the subjects were 
led to believe that they would also be performing the task, we may speculate 
that their apprehensions produced a somewhat greater empathy or identifica- 
tion with the “average,” lower quality contributor. This factor would also 
explain why we observed our strongest differences between roles in the 
quality-quantity condition where the more talkative man also made lower 
quality suggestions, 

Limitations in our design and procedure should, of course, be taken into 
account in generalizing from these results. First, only two confederates were 
used. Perceptions of these two target persons, distinct from their roles, were 
evaluated by collapsing across conditions and disregarding roles. Differences 
in the perceptions of the two confederates are shown in the significantly 
higher ratings received by confederate B for both creativity and influence 
over others. (Confederates A and B had creativity scores of 4.5 and 4.9, 
respectively, ¢ = 3.1, df = 93, № < .01, and influence over others scores of 
4.5 and 5.1, respectively, ¢ — 2.5, df = 93, p < .05). Given the counter- 
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balancing of the confederates in each role under each of our conditions, how- 
ever, these “confederate effects" would tend to obscure significant differences 
between roles by increasing the variability of the ratings within roles. None- 
theless, it is still conceivable that some idiosyncratic features of the con- 
federates interacted with the roles to produce the observed differences. It is 
interesting to note, however, that when differences between confederates were 
analyzed for each condition separately, the only significance found was in 
the quality condition for ratings of influence over others (t = 2.3, df = 24, 
р < .05). This was the only experimental condition where frequency of 
talking was constant for the two roles played by the confederates. 

A more general question remaining to be answered is why quantity of 
participation determines perception so much more than does quality. It may 
be that in everyday experience, the frequency and quality of contributions 
are generally positively correlated, and hence, over time we come to depend 
on the more easily discriminated quantitative dimension. Of course, the sheer 
difficulty of processing all the information in a complex interaction may have 
forced an initial dependence of quantitative differences. Thus, if we had 
displayed a longer sequence of interaction, or if we had used a more familiar 
task, subjects might have begun to discriminate on the basis of differences in 
creativity. 

Although in the scaling of the creativity of the unusual uses, many items 
were consistently rated more creative than others, in the main experiment 
Ss did not have either a scale in front of them or a large sample of responses, 
but were faced with a much more difficult judgment. Therefore, they may 
have adopted a simple reliance on quantitative differences. But this was our 
original hypothesis. That is to say; it is not that we cannot make differential 
judgments on the basis of quality of comments, but that often in the process 
of interaction, we do not use quality as the major criterion for judging 
others. 
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LOCUS OF CONTROL AND THE PREDICTION OF VOTING 
BEHAVIOR IN COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


University of Mississippi Medical Center and University of Georgia 


Epwarp B. BLANCHARD! AND M. EUGENE SCARBORO 


SUMMARY 


In predicting the voting behavior of 18- or 19-year-old college students 
voting for the first time and of older college students who had been eligible 
to vote in a previous election, Rotter’s (6) LE Scale and Mirel’s (3) 
Political Activity Factor derived from that scale were both shown to be of 
some value but in an inconsistent fashion. The Political Activity Factor was 
significantly related to whether female voters, both those voting for the first 
time and those previously eligible to vote, did, in fact, vote, but was not 
related to the voting behavior of males, For male first-time voters there was 
a significant correlation between whether Ss voted and total I-E score. This 
relation was not significant for older male voters or for female voters, however. 

Stronger, more consistent predictions were obtained from self-prediction 
and previous behavior for all Ss, regardless of age or sex. Parental voting 
behavior was not related to the voting of the student subjects. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


With the recent passage of the 27th Amendment enfranchising persons 
aged 18 through 20, several million potential new voters have come into 
existence. Data related to the political attitudes of this group and to how 
these new voters will vote, and if, in fact, they will exercise their newly 
won privilege at all, become of interest to the whole nation. Election laws 
in the state of Georgia, which already allowed 18-year-olds to vote, combined 
with a hotly contested gubernatorial race, provided a unique opportunity to 
investigate this topic. 

An obvious implication of Rotter's (6) construct of internal versus external 
locus of control of reinforcement is that those who see the locus of control 
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| 
as being internal (Internals) should see themselves as having control over ‘ 


their destiny thus should take more direct action to influence their future 
than Externals. Previous research has investigated the relationship between 
Rotter’s locus of control construct as measured by the I-E Scale, and whether 
individuals say they would participate in certain activities to bring about 
social change or not, and their personal convictions or attitudes regarding 
political identification. The results have yielded both supportive and non- 
supportive evidence of a relationship between the I-E scale and social and 
political activity. Acknowledging that the results in some instances are 
equivocal and that significant correlations tend to be rather low, one might 
nevertheless ask of what advantage is this construct in predicting the 
simplest and most widely acceptable form of political activities, the act of 
voting. It seems plausible to assume that voting would be one way that an 
individual could exercise his control, and thus one would predict that In- 
ternals would be more likely to vote than Externals. 

Construct validation of the above idea is provided by Mirels who, in his 
factor analysis of Rotter’s I-E Scale, identified two factors: a general one 
and a second one that focuses “on the respondent’s acceptance or rejection 
of the idea that a citizen can exert some control over political and world 
affairs” (3, p. 228). This latter factor could well be related to, and predic- 
tive of, voting behavior. 

An alternative view of personality assessment and prediction has recently 
been provided by Mischel (4). In his indictment of trait and state personality 
theories for their lack of predictive utility, he has suggested several other 
bases for prediction. For example, situational factors, such as parental voting 
behavior and political attitudes, could be good predictors of the same things 
in students because of modeling influences. Mischel also stressed the im- 
portance of past behavior in predicting future behavior, stating that in many 
instances the best predictor of how an individual will behave in a given 
situation is how he has typically behaved in similar situations in the past. 
Self-prediction is also a good predictor according to Mischel; that is, in many 
cases individuals can accurately predict what they will do in a specific situa- 
tion. In this study the predictive utility of a well-known trait measure, 
Rotter’s locus of control construct, and self-report measures of situational 
influences, past behavior, and self-prediction were compared. 


B. METHOD 


У Since the enthusiasm attendant upon exercising the franchise for the first 
time could possibly override the Personality factor in 18- and 19-year-olds, 
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groups of older students, who had been eligible to vote in the 1968 Presi- 
dential election, were also tested to compare their results to those of the 
younger groups. According to Rotter (6) sex differences on the I-E scale 
are minimal; however, since the Political Activity Factor identified by Mirels 
(3) contains one more item for females than males, the sample was further 
divided into male and female groups. 


1. Subjects 


Sixty males and 58 females from introductory psychology and ROTC 
classes at the University of Georgia who were eligible to vote for the first 
time in 1970, and 47 males and 37 females from advanced psychology and 
ROTC classes who had been eligible to vote in 1968 were used in the study. 
All were residents of Georgia and thus eligible to vote in the gubernatorial 
primaries and general elections. 


2. Data Sources 


As part of a test battery given the last of September, groups of Ss were 
given Rotter’s I-E scale and a questionnaire which contained questions on 
parental political attitudes and voting behavior, the student’s political at- 
titudes and party identification, whether he had voted in the Georgia guber- 
natorial primaries which had been held approximately three to four weeks 
earlier, before the start of classes for the fall term, and whether they intended 
to vote in the November general election, and for whom. 

The political attitude was described on a nine-point continuum ranging 
from “reactionary” to “radical revolutionary.” Parental voting behavior was 
described on a five-point continuum ranging from “never votes” to “always 
votes in every election.” 

Following the general election, Ss were contacted and asked whether or 
not they did in fact vote in the general election, and if not, why. The reasons 
for not voting ranged from “not registered” to “did not think my vote would 
make a difference” and one “other” category in which the subject could ex- 
plain his reasons. A questionnaire was again used when possible, but some 
subjects were of necessity contacted by phone. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Chi-square analysis revealed no significant differences in general election 
voting between first-time and previously eligible voters of either sex. 

In Table 1 are presented separate intercorrelation matrices for each of 
the four groups of subjects: male or female, first- or second-time voters. For 
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the continuous variables: I-E total score, I-E Political Activity Factor Score, 
political philosophy, and parental voting behavior, Pearson rs were calculated. 
For correlations with dichotomous variables: voting in primary or general 
election and intention to vote, point biserial rs were calculated. The I-E 
Political Activity Factor score was obtained by summing the number of items 
which load on that factor that each subject endorsed in an internal direction? 

Although it is apparent that neither the total I-E score nor the Political 
Activity Factor score were consistently related to the voting behavior of our 
samples, they were significantly related to (and thus predictive of) whether 
Ss voted in the general election in some cases, For both first-time and pre- 
viously eligible female voters there were significant correlations between the 
Political Activity Factor and whether Ss voted (r = —.26, p < .05 and 
r = —.33, p < .05, respectively) indicating that Internals were more likely 
to vote than Externals. This confirms our original hypothesis and tends to 
validate Mirel’s (3) factor analysis. For females the total I-E score did not 
correlate with voting. However, for male first-time voters a small, but sig- 
nificant, correlation was found (r = —.28, p < .05) between whether Ss 
voted and the total I-E score. This correlation, which did not hold up for 
the older male voters, indicates that Internals were less likely to vote than 
Externals and thus is contradictory of our hypothesis. Except for a low posi- 
tive correlation between paternal voting behavior of male first-time voters 
and total I-E score, no other significant relations between the locus of control 
parameters and our other items emerged from the data analysis. 

By far the strongest consistent relation to emerge from the analysis was 
that between subjects’ reported intention to vote, or their self-prediction, 
and whether or not they did, in fact, vote. The correlation coefficients ranged 
from -46 to .80, and are all significant at the .01 level. This relation, con- 
sistent across sexes and previous voting status, tends to confirm one of 
Mischel’s (4) points on prediction. 

A second consistent relation was that between subjects’ voting in the pri- 
mary election and whether or not they voted in the general election. For 
all samples the correlations were significant beyond the .05 level, ranging 
from .27 to .38. This relation, also consistent across sex and previous voting 
status tends to confirm another of Mischel’s bases for prediction, that past 
behavior is a good predictor of future behavior. This finding is also con- 
sistent with the findings of Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stoker (1), who 
viewed voting as a somewhat habitual type of conduct. They report that 


2 Personal communication from H. L. Mirels (3). 
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the individual, as he develops a general orientation toward politics, comes 
to incorporate either voting or nonvoting as part of his normal behavior. 

It would seem that this habit develops early and holds up to a limited 
extent despite different environmental pressures: being at home where, physi- 
cally, voting is easy, as opposed to being away from home where voting is 
more difficult. 

Only two other significant predictors of voting behavior emerged from our 
analysis: for female first-time voters there was a significant relation (r = 
.26, p < .05) between paternal political philosophy and voting, indicating 
that female students were more likely to vote if their fathers were more con- 
servative. For male previously eligible voters, there was a significant relation 
(r = .36, p < .05) between personal political philosophy and voting, in- 
dicating a higher likelihood of voting, the more liberal the student saw 
himself. 

Parental voting behavior did not prove to be significantly related to the 
voting behavior of our student samples, tending to refute any notion of a 
modeling effect. ) 

"Tests on the differences between the total I-E score and Political "Activity 
Factor score predictors and the two self-report predictors mentioned above, 
using л to z transformations, resulted in only one significant difference. For 
male first-time voters the relation (r — .80) between intention to vote and 
whether they voted was significantly greater than any other correlations in 
this sample ( < .001). 

On the questionnaire given after the general election no significant pattern 
emerged in the reasons given for not voting regardless of sex, voting status, 
or I-E score. A majority of the nonvoters (70%) indicated their reason was 
either “not registered” or *away from home on election day." 

The political attitudes of our male subjects showed little parental in- 
fluence in that they were not related to those of either parent. For the female 
subjects, however, there were significant positive relations between students’ 
political philosophies and those of their fathers. Moreover, for the older fe- 
male subjects, their political attitudes were positively related to those of 
their mothers. 

Comparisons were made between the relative position on the political 
spectrum of our subjects and their parents and between students of dií- 
ferent ages. An analysis of variance of the four student groups' mean scores 
indicated that the differences between them were not significant. Comparisons 
of students' positions with those of their parents (as perceived by the stu- 
dents) indicated that the students tended to answer in a more liberal direc- 
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tion than their parents. The mean position of each student group fell between 
“moderately liberal” and “middle-of-the-road,” whereas the means for the 
parents of each group fell between “moderately conservative” and “conserva- 
tive.’ Despite these differences in scale position, ¢ tests between reported 
philosophies of the students and those of their parents were all nonsignificant. 

A final consistent relation worth noting is the significant positive relation 
between the voting behavior of both parents and between the political phi- 
losophy of both parents, regardless of student group. For political philosophy 
all four relations are significantly beyond the .01 level. This similarity be- 
tween attitudes and/or behavior of husbands and wives is consistent with the 
results of Newcomb’s (5) long-range studies of college females and their 
future husbands. 

While our findings lend some tentative support to the value of Rotter’s 
locus of control construct as a predictor of voting behavior, it is far from 
strong as the relations are sex-specific and not very consistent. These results 
seem consistent with previous work on the locus of control, such as that of 
Strickland (7), which showed the I-E scale to be a significant predictor of 
“political activism” among college students, and of Gore and Rotter (2) 
who reported a similar finding for black students. 

Mischel’s ideas on assessment and prediction received consistent, if some- 
what low-level, support inasmuch as seli-prediction and previous behavior 
were found to be significant predictors of voting behavior in a young college 
population. 
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FIELD STUDIES OF MODELED AGGRESSION* 1 
The University of New Mexico 


Mary В. Harris 


SUMMARY 


The effects of viewing an aggressive model on the observer’s subsequent 
aggression were studied in three field experiments. Although Ss who saw a 
model criticize someone for blocking his car were not significantly more aggres- 
sive than those observing a neutral model, Ss who saw a model berate someone 
for bumping into him or butting in line later behaved more aggressively than 
those who had observed a polite model. Male Ss were significantly more 
aggressive than female Ss in the automobile experiment, but not in the other 
two. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although a great deal of recent research has been focused on the effect of 
observing an aggressive model upon subsequent aggression (e.g., 13), to the 
author’s knowledge this research has all been done in a laboratory situation. 
The dependent variable in the studies involving children has generally been 
observed verbal and motoric responses toward toys (e.g., 2, 19), although 
occasionally aggression against people has been observed (15). Research with 
adults has been almost totally confined to the use of the supposed administra- 
tion of electric shock as a measure of aggression (€8, 3, 4,7, 12,17) with the 
occasional exception of something like questionnaire responses (5, 10), again 
in а laboratory situation. АП of the studies with adults have necessitated the 
use of cover stories to make the Ss unaware of the true purpose of the study. 

Recently, psychologists such as Orne (21), Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, and 
Sechrest (23), Rosenthal (22) and others have discussed at length the prob- 
lems of doing research in a situation in which subjects know that they are 
participating in an experiment. It seems clear that their own expectations, 
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suspicions, intentions to please or displease the researcher, and desires to per- 
form in a socially acceptable way can in some situations affect their perfor- 
mance. It is reasonable to assume, for instance, that subjects who were told 
that the “shocks” they were administering were measures of aggression might 
perform differently from those who felt they were truly “teaching” a “learner” 
(the usual explanation). Milgram (20) has shown in fact that Ss told that 
their “aggressive” behavior is expected by the experimenter will deliver ex- 
tremely severe shocks to their learners, even when begged not to do so. It is 
not clear, therefore, to what extent the results of studies of aggression in the 
laboratory can be generalized to the world outside, where people do not 
feel that they are participating in an experiment and are often very aware of 
the aggressive intent of their actions. 

Unlike the area of altruism, in which a great deal of recent research in the 
field has been done (e.g., 6, 16, 18), aggression is not a topic which can easily 
be investigated in a controlled manner outside the laboratory. Certainly 
experimental manipulation of airline hijackings, mass murders, or rioting, 
while no doubt providing meaningful data, would be ethically impossible. 
At least two studies, however, have managed to study aggressive behavior 
experimentally in the field situation, in both instances by stationing a саг 
to stop at an intersection when the traffic light turned green, thus blocking 
another car. Doob and Gross (9) found that men honked more than women 
and that low status cars elicited more honking than a high status car; Deaux 
(8) found only nonsignificant trends for these two variables, but that female 
drivers elicited more honks than men. Neither of these articles studied the 
effects of observing an aggressive model. 

The present series of three experiments was designed to investigate whether 
or not the increase in aggression after observing an aggressive model, which 
is usually found in laboratory studies (e.g., 1, 13), is also found in the field. 
The first study involved blocking a driver's path and varied the model's reward 
for his aggressive behavior; the second and third studies involving bumping 
into someone and butting in line and varied the sex of the model and experi- 
menter. In all three experiments no physical harm and only momentary annoy- 
ance were caused to the 5; however, all three situations were felt to be typical 
of the frustrating situations in which aggressive behavior often occurs. 


B. МЕтнор 
l. Experiment 1: The Belligerent Bicycle 


a. Procedure. Subjects for this study were 60 males and 60 females driving 
automobiles in a suburban shopping center. Two male graduate students 
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alternated in the roles of model (M) and confederate (C), each serving in 
each role for 10 male Ss and 10 female Ss in each of the three treatment con- 
ditions. The study was conducted during a two-week period in the spring. All 
Ss were unaware of their participation in the experiment. 

In all three treatment conditions, M drove around the parking lot slowly 
until his car was followed by another car. After looking in the rear-view 
mirror to determine the sex of the driver, who then served as the 5, M looked 
at a predetermined list of assignments to conditions for Ss of each sex. C had 
an equivalent list, which he also utilized for determining the treatment group 
for each S. Since M did not know Ss’ treatment group until the person to 
serve as S had already been designated, assignment to conditions was essen- 
tially random. 

Once S had been identified, M drove his car to a narrow place in the parking 
lot, where C stood leaning on a bicycle almost blocking the road. Pretesting 
had determined that a person in a car behind M could easily see C and hear 
M’s comments. It was obvious to M and S that it would be very difficult to 
drive a car past C unless the bicycle were moved. At this point the experi- 
mental manipulation occurred. Ss in the Aggressive Model Rewarded Condi- 
tion (A-R) and those in the Aggressive Model Not Rewarded Condition 
(A-NR) heard M honk his horn for three seconds, saw him lean his head out 
the window and make an irritated chopping gesture with his hand, and heard 
him say in an aggressive tone of voice, “Hey, get the hell out of the way— 
who do you think you are, blocking the road like that!” 

Ss in the A-R condition then saw C rotate his bike to permit M to pass by 
easily; since М drove quickly, С always had time to swing his bicycle back to 
the original position before S approached. Ss in the A-NR condition saw С 
continue to lean on his bicycle; after about 10 seconds М slowly and carefully 
squeezed his car past C. Ss in the Neutral (N) condition saw M simply pause 
for about 10 seconds when he approached C and then carefully squeeze his car 
past С. In no case did С ever say anything to S or move his bicycle for S. 

After S stopped and/or drove past, C recorded his behavior on a rating 
sheet. Instances of honking and gesturing with hands or head were noted, as 
well as verbal comments, which were subdivided into polite, somewhat aggres- 
sive, or very aggressive, according to a predetermined classification system. 

b. Results. Since no differences between the two Es were evident and since 
each appeared equally often as M and C in each condition, data were collapsed 
across Es. The number of responses in each category for male and female Ss 
in each condition are presented in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
RESPONSES BY SEX AND CONDITION TO THE BELLIGERENT ВІСҮСІЕ 
Ѕоте- 

what Very 

aggres-  aggres- 

sive sive 

No Hand Head com- com- 

Response: Polite response Honk gesture gesture ment ment 

Condition and sex 

A-R (F) 1 15 0 0 2 2 1 
A-R (M) 0 8 0 0 6 8 3 
A-NR (F) 1 12 3 3 4 3 2 
A-NR (M) 0 8 3 3 10 2 1 
N (F) 0 14 1 0 6 1 0 
N (M) 0 10 0 0 7 4 2 


Because the scores were so skewed and because only ordinal numbers at best 
could be assigned, parametric analyses were considered inappropriate. Since 
analyses using a finer classification system produced almost identical results, 
responses were simply categorized as aggressive or nonaggressive. A chi-square 
test indicated that male Ss were more aggressive than female Ss (у? = 9.85, 
df = 1, p < .01), but there were no differences among treatment conditions, 
or between pairs or combinations of treatment conditions for Ss of either sex 
or of both sexes combined, which even approached statistical significance. 


2. Experiment 2: The Brazen Bump 


a. Procedure. Ss for this study were 80 males and 80 females in crowds at 
stores, shopping centers, and the university student union building. Six men 
and seven women, all university students or friends of students, served in the 
various roles of Confederate (C), Model (M), and Experimenter (E). Be- 
cause of varying schedules, it was impossible to have each research assistant 
play all roles with all other pairs of assistants, but roles and combinations 
were juggled as much as possible. Whenever a triad of assistants was working 
together at one location, equal numbers of male and female S were always 
randomly assigned to the Aggressive Model (A) and Polite Model (P) con- 
ditions. Sex of M, sex of E and C (always of the same sex), sex of S, and polite 
or aggressive response of M were varied in a 2 X 2 X 2 X 2 design with 10 
Ss in each cell. The study was conducted over a four-month period in spring 
and early summer. 

Once the three research assistants had arrived at a crowded area, they 
selected the next person of the appropriate sex who walked by them to serve 
as S. M then walked casually very near S, and C sauntered by M and bumped 
into him or her, presumably accidentally. In the aggressive model condition 
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(A) М stated to C, “Why don’t you watch where you're going? Who do you 
think you are, just bumping into someone like that? You'd better watch it 
from now on!" in a loud indignant voice. In the P condition, M softly said, 
«Excuse me." Regardless of M’s response, C just walked slowly past, ap- 
parently oblivious to the comment. About 30 seconds later E walked past 5 
and bumped into him or her from the rear, so that it would be difficult for S 
to know whether the bump was accidental or intentional. After S had 15 
seconds to respond or not, the experiment was over, and E then apologized 
more-or-less profusely. S’s behavior before the apology was coded by Ё as 
polite (“Excuse me."), no response, somewhat aggressive (a brief comment 
or glare), or very aggressive (a lengthy or angry comment or a shove). In 
most cases, M also was able to code the response so that their ratings could be 
compared; however, the classification system presented no difficulties. All re- 
search assistants were trained in the roles of M, C, and E, so that their shoves 
and speeches were of equivalent intensity. In no case did any S complain of 
physical harm or appear to be in pain as a result of the bump. 

b. Results. The results of a 2 X 2 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance on the 
data are presented in Table 2. For the purpose of this analysis, scores were 
converted into numerical values (polite — 1, no response — 2, somewhat 
aggressive — 3, very aggressive — 4), which appeared to be roughly normally 
distributed and homogeneous in variance. The analysis revealed an extremely 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RESPONSES TO THE Brazen BUMP 
Source S.S. df M.S. F 
Total 158.975 159 
Aggression (A) 16.900 1 16.900 19.10*** 
Sex of S (S) 0.100 1 .100 «1 
Sex of M (M) 625 1 625 <1 
Sex of E and C(E) 3.025 1 3.025 342* 
AXS 025 1 025 «1 
AXM 400 1 400 <1 
AXE 000 1 000 0 
SXM 025 1 1025 <1 
SXE .100 1 .100 <1 
MXE 4.125 1 ER pens 
Ах5 250 1 
А x 5 x E 3.025 1 3.025 342* 
AXMXE 1.800 1 1.800 2.06 
SXM XE 215 1 275 <1 
AXSXMXE .900 1 .900 1.03 
Within 127.400 144 885 
* f. <.10. 
жж р. < 05. 
ж** p, < 001. 
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strong modeling effect, with responses of Ss who saw an aggressive model being ' 
more aggressive (X — 2.46) than those of Ss exposed to a polite model (X — | 
1.81) (F = 19.10, df = 1, 144, p < .001). The only other statistically signifi- 
cant effect was an М by C and E interaction, such that Ss were less aggressive 
when all research assistants were female than when either M or C and E were 
male (F = 4.66, df = 1, 144, p < .05). There was also a tendency for female 
Es to elicit less aggressive responses than male Ёз (Ё = 3.42, df = 1, 144, 
p < 10), just the opposite of Deaux’ (8) finding. 


3. Experiment 3: The Loaded Line n 


a. Procedure. Ss for this experiment were 96 men and women standing in 
lines at cafeterias, stores, movies, and racetrack windows. The four male and 
three female research assistants who participated in this study had all pre- 
viously served in Experiment 2. As in Experiment 2, it was impossible to 
assign research assistants randomly to play all roles in all combinations, but 
every triad on every occasion randomly assigned equal numbers of men and 
women to the P and A conditions. The experiement was conducted over a two- 
month period in early summer. 

The roles of M, C, and E were the same as in Experiment 2, but the scene 
and script were somewhat different. M stood at the end of a long line in a 
cafeteria or other location and waited until several people had gotten in line 
behind him or her. The person in back of M became the S, unless he was of the 
wrong sex or obviously with another person; in that case the person in back 
of him became the S, or M left the line and began again. After several people 
were in back of M, C walked up to the line and pushed his way into the line in | 
front of M. In the A condition, M stated in a loud, indignant voice, “Get out | 
of line. I was here first. Who do you think you are just butting in line like 
that? You’d better watch it from now on!” In the P condition, M stepped back 
and softly said, “Excuse me." Regardless of M's response, C waited for about 
10 seconds and then wandered off, looking somewhat confused. After about à 
minute E stepped in line in front of S, usually immediately behind M. After à 
15-second wait or after S had finished responding, E apologized, left the line, 
and then coded S's response as polite, no response, somewhat aggressive, OF 
very aggressive, as in Experiment 2. Because of lack of funds, no Ss were run | 
with female Ms, Cs, and Es, but eight male and eight female Ss were run in 
each of 12 subgroups with polite and aggressive Ms, and the other combina- 
tions of sex of M and C and E (Male M, C, and E, male M with female C and 
E, female M with male C and E). 

b. Results. The results of a 2 X 2 X 3 analysis of variance on the data arè 
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TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RESPONSES TO THE LOADED LINE 
Source S.S. df M.S. F 
Total 84.990 95 
Aggression (A) 4.594 1 4.594 5.226** 
Sex of S(S) .205 1 205 1 
Sex of M, C & E(M) 4.771 2 2.386 2.714* 
AXS .149 1 .149 1 
AXM .063 2 .032 1 
SxM 1.327 2 .664 1 
AXSXM .006 2 .003 1 
Within 73.875 84 879 
* p< 0. 
жж p< 025. 


shown in Table 3. As in Experiment 2, responses were converted into numerical 
values which were roughly normally distributed and homogeneous in variance. 
As in Experiment 2, Ss who had observed an aggressive model were signifi- 
cantly more aggressive (X = 2.40) than those who had observed a polite 
model (X = 1.98) (F = 5.226, df = 1, 84,2 < 025). There was also a 
nonsignificant tendency for less aggression to be directed against a female Ё, 
as in Experiment 2 (F = 2.714, df = 2, 84,2 < 10у: 


C. Discussion 


The results of the three studies when considered together provide support 
for the position that observing an aggressive model leads to more aggression 
than observing a polite model. Eight out of eight comparisons of aggressive 
vs. polite models in Experiment 2 and six out of six comparisons of aggressive 
vs. polite models in Experiment 3 showed a greater degree of aggressiveness for 
Ss who had observed an aggressive model, and the number of Ss in Experiment 
1 who were subsequently aggressive was slightly but nonsignificantly greater 
for the groups who had seen an aggressive model than for those who had seen 
a neutral model. Nevertheless, the differences in the results of three experi- 
ments remain to be explained. 

Although 42.5% of the Ss in Experiment 1 showed some aggressive be- 
haviors as compared with 33.8% of those in Experiment 2 and 39.6% of those 
in Experiment 3, these differences were not significant. Since the criteria for 
scoring responses in Experiments 2 and 3 were identical, mean scores for the 
two experiments could be compared; the means of 2.46 for Ss in the A condi- 
tion, 1.81 for Ss in the P condition, and 2.14 for all Ss in Experiment 2 clearly 
did not differ significantly from the corresponding means of 2.40, 1.98, and 
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2.18 in Experiment 3. Hence, at least in general terms, it appears that the 
overall levels of aggression found in the three studies are roughly equivalent. 
One reason for the failure to find a significant modeled aggression effect in 
Experiment 1 could be that the S's feelings of anger and frustration might 
have been directed as much against the slow driving M as against the C who 
was blocking his path. It this were so, then M’s actions might be less likely to 
be imitated, since he would be seen as aversive (14); also C might be seen as a 
less appropriate object for aggression. An alternative reason could be that by 
the time S had a chance to aggress against C, C had already been the object of 
М” aggression in ће A-R and A-NR conditions; thus the tendency to imitate 
an aggressive model might be counteracted by the fact that C had already 
been “punished.” A third possibility is that the catharsis hypothesis (11) is 
applicable in this situation, in which the S is angered prior to observing the 
model’s aggression, and that this drive-reducing effect of observing aggression 
might balance out its response-facilitating effect. Such a theory would also fit 
the data from Experiments 2 and 3, since Ss in those studies were not angered 
until after they had observed M’s aggression and would therefore not be ex- 
pected to experience catharsis. Finally the fact that Ss in the nonaggression 
condition in Experiment 1 saw a neutral rather than polite model might have 
been responsible for the lack of a modeling effect. 

A second difference between Experiment 1 and the other two is that men 
were more aggressive than women in Experiment 1 but not in the other two 
studies. One possible explanation is that being an aggressive driver is stereo- 
typed as a masculine activity, whereas responding aggressively to someone who 
bumps you or buts in line in front of you is not. The similar results of Doob 
and Gross (9) and Deaux (8) would support such an assertion, as would the 
fact that Deaux (8) found that women drivers (a stereotype) were the object 
of more aggression, whereas in Experiment 2, women who bumped into people 
tended to be treated less aggressively. 

The differences between Experiments 2 and 3 seem to be a result primarily 
of the smaller z in Experiment 3 and of the fact that the four groups involving 
three female research assistants are missing in Experiment 3, making it less 
likely that significant effects of the sex of M and C and E would be discovered. 
Since the mean scores seem otherwise very similar, it seems safe to conclude 
that Ss in both situations react similarly to an aggressive or nonaggressive 


model. 
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SUMMARY 


The hypothesis that motivational states and situational presses jointly 
affect arousal was experimentally tested by having pairs of Ss with high and 
low achievement motivation construct model rogkets in one of three con- 
ditions—cooperative, individual, competitive—assumed to vary in the amount 
of inherent, situational press. Results indicated that low achievers performed 
best in a competitive situation, worst in the cooperative situation, while the 
reverse was the case for the high achievers. Cooperative situations theoreti- 
cally reduced the arousal of low achievers to well below an assumed optimal 
level, while the arousal levels of the high achievers were decreased into the 
optimum range. Competitive situations, on the other hand, increased arousal 
of high achievers to well above the optimum, while competition increased 
arousal of low achievers up to the optimal range for performance. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Two of the most important factors determining performance level are 
achievement motivation and the social situation in which the performance 
takes place: i.e., the social presses operating on the performer. Numerous 
studies indicate a positive, monotonic relationship between achievement 
motivation and performance; almost universally, high achievers have higher 
performance levels than low achievers (4, 5, 6, 12). Similarly, research con- 
sistently illustrates that performance is directly related to the strength of 
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situational press; e.g., performance levels tend to be higher in competitive 
situations than in cooperative situations (1, 2, 9). 


Research by Deutsch (3) and Shaw (10), demonstrating that achievement | 


motivation is aroused more in competitive situations, indicates that achieve- 
ment needs and situational presses are not independent. For years researchers 
have been aware of a curvilinear relationship between arousal and perfor- 


mance (13) and that a person’s arousal level is affected jointly by his internal | 


motivational states and the situational presses operating on him at the 
moment (8). Thus, it would seem likely that achievement needs and situa- 
tional presses might interact to raise arousal beyond the theoretically optimal 
level. The present study attempted to provide experimental evidence of such 
a relationship between pei ance and the joint effects of motivational and 
situational factors. var 

An experiment was designed in which high and low achievers performed 
a relatively complex motor task cooperatively, individually, or competitively. 
We assumed that situational presses are maximal in competitive situations, 
and minimal in cooperative situations. Since motivational and situational 
factors interact to determine arousal, and since arousal and performance are 
curvilinearly related, high achievers were predicted to perform better in the 
cooperative condition (optimal arousal) than in the competitive condition 
(high arousal), whereas low achievers were predicted to perform better in the 
competitive condition (optimal arousal) than in the cooperative condition 
(low arousal). 


B. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


A group of 100 male college freshmen was administered pictures B, H, 
7 BM, and 8 BM (in this order) of the Thematic Apperception Test. 
Achievement related imagery (nAch) was scored according to McClelland 
et al. (7) by two independent judges. The interjudge reliability was .81, and 
the reliability of one of them (RTK) to the "expert scoring" criteria of 
Smith and Feld (11) was .92. The achievement scores for each picture were 
summed, ranked, and 18 respondents from the upper third (nAch > +7) 
of the distribution and 18 from the lower third (nAch > 3) were selected 
as the high and low achieving Ss, respectively; respondents in the middle 


5 Picture B (two men and a machine) and picture Н (boy i: irt) were 
selected from the McClelland et al. (7) version of the d тери rather 
and son) and 8 BM (boy before operating scene) were selected from Мштау?ѕ (8) 
version. 
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third of the distribution were eliminated, since fear of failure, which tends 
to increase performance variability, is relatively high in this group, generally. 
Dyads were then created in which partners’ total scores did not differ by 
more than one point and in which all partners were currently pledging the 
same social fraternity. An attempt was thus made to homogenize achieve- 
ment motivation and interpersonal familiarity within the dyads. 


2. Procedure 


These dyads were then randomly assigned to one of three experimental 
conditions designed to generate varying amounts of situational press. Each 
condition required that the dyad members assemble as many 20-piece, 
Tinkertoy rockets as they could in an eight-minute time limit. In the Coopera- 
tive conditions, Ss understood that success—i.e., a $.50 reward—would be 
determined by their joint performance relative to a normative average. Ss 
in the Individual conditions understood that success would be determined 
by their individual performance scores relative to a normative average, and 
success in the Competitive conditions was achieved by the partner with the 
higher performance score. Thus, success could be jointly achieved by both 
or neither of the Cooperative dyad members; independently by one, both, 
or neither of the Individual Ss; and exclusively by one or the other of the 
Ss in the Competitive condition. 


C. RESULTS 


The experiment conformed to a 2 X 3 factorial design with achievement 
motivation (high and low) and situational press (cooperative, individual, and 
competitive) as the two independent variables. To avoid problems in scoring 
the rocket assembly performance, only completed rockets composed of 20 
pieces were counted. Performance scores Were the number of completed 
models times 20. Mean performance scores for the six experimental groups 
are presented in Table 1. 

An analysis of the variation in these data revealed a significant interaction 
(F = 9.713, df = 2,2 < 01), indicating that both achievement groups 


TABLE 1 


Mean PERFORMANCE SCORES 
Achievement Situational press 


motivation Cooperative Individual Competitive 
High 163.33 143.33 131.67 


Low 113.33 133.33 160.00 
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performed about equally well when Ss worked independently, but the groups 
responded in opposite fashions to the social conditions—high achievers 
performed better in the Cooperative conditions, while low achievers per- 
formed better in the Competitive conditions (Figure 1). Neither main effect 
was significant, although high achievers tended to perform at higher level 
than low achievers (p < .10). 


D. Discussion 


The interaction is to be seen as an illustration of the predicted curvilinear 
relationship between performance and arousal, demonstrating that arousal 
level is a joint function of internal and external factors. Arousal level re- 
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sulting from achievement motivation was constant within the high or low 
achievement conditions. Differences in arousal level, then, were due to varying 
degrees of situational press inherent in these conditions. Specifically, press 
was least in the Cooperative conditions because of the possibility of receiving 
help from the dyad partner in achieving success. The greatest press was in 
the Competitive conditions in which success had to be achieved at the expense 
of the partner. There was intermediate press in the Individual conditions. 

If we assume an optimal level of arousal for performance and that motiva- 
tional and situational factors jointly affect arousal, the low performance of 
the Cooperative-Low achievers was due to the possibility that arousal was 
well below the optimal level. The low performance of the Competitive-High 
achievers was due to the possibility that arousal was well above the optimal 
level. Thus, persons with low achievement needs perform better when situa- 
tional presses increase arousal, whereas high achievers perform better when 
situational presses decrease arousal. 
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standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results can 
be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indi- 
cated, by requesting tabular material from CCMIC National Auxiliary Publi- 
cations Service. 
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MALE PREGNANCY SYMPTOMS AND CROSS-SEX IDENTITY: 
TWO REPLICATIONS* 1 


Pitzer College and University of California, Irvine 


ROBERT L. MUNROE, RUTH Н. MUNROE, AND SARA B. NERLOVE 


Previous research? has shown that males who manifest pregnancy-like symp- 
toms during wife's pregnancy are, in contrast to nonsymptom males, more 
likely to give female-like responses on convert measures of sex identity and 
hypermasculine responses on overt measures. The symptoms have been inter- 
preted to indicate the presence of cross-sex identity, with the hypermasculine 
responses thought to be indicative of attempts to deal with the syndrome. 

The present paper reports two attempts to replicate the earlier work. Pro- 
cedure closely followed that already described for the Logoli of Kenya.? For 
both societies in the present research, subjects were assigned scores based on 
the number of symptoms experienced. Hypothesis testing was based on 
Spearman's rho calculated for symptomatology scores and the measures. Pre- 
dictions were based on previous findings. 

Eleven males from among the Nilotic-speaking Luo of western Kenya were 
interviewed. All reported one or more symptoms. For measures expected to 
yield female-like responses: (а) symptomatology was unassociated with re- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 7, 1972. 
Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press. 
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ported level of child care (rho = —.30, n.s.); (5) symptomatology was asso- 
ciated with feminine role choice (preference for mother role, rho = ++-.61, p < 
.025). For measures expected to elicit protest masculinity: (а) symptomatol- 
ogy was associated with drinking (rho = +.62, û < .025 [drinking ratings by 
two raters were correlated +-.75, û < .01]), but not with fighting, wife beat- 
ing, or bravery (respective rho's +-.19, —.10, —.13); (b) symptomatology 
was associated with semantic differential description of self as strong (rho = 
+.55,p < .05). 

Twenty-six males and their wives from among the Bantu-speaking Gusii of 
western Kenya were interviewed. Twenty-one males experienced symptoms 
according to the reports of either the husband or the wife, or both. Only two 
sex-identity measures were administered. For role choice, expected to yield 
female-like responses, preference for the mother role was unassociated with 
level of symptomatology (rho = -|-.19, n.s.). However, a related score, rela- 
tive preference for mother role vis-à-vis father, showed a significant relation- 
ship with symptoms (rho = +.45, p < .02). (The comparable correlation 
for the Luo sample was +.51, p < .10.) For semantic differential descrip- 
tions, expected to yield defensively masculine responses, there was no relation- 
ship between symptomatology and strength of self (rho = +.10, n.s.). 
However, symptomatology was significantly associated with nearness of self 
to father: the higher the symptom level, the more closely the individual de- 
scribed his strength as like his father’s (rho — +.37, p < .05). (The com- 
parable correlation for the Luo was +-.34, n.s.) 

The findings, though not particularly strong, corroborate those made in 
earlier work. The studies reported here bring to seven the number of societies 


for which male symptomatology has been shown to be related to one or more 
measures of sex identity.24 
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RELATION OF SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY TO CONFORMITY 
IN THREE EAST AFRICAN SOCIETIES* 1 


Pitzer College and University of North Carolina 


ROBERT L. MUNROE, RUTH Н. MUNROE, AND ROBERT E. DANIELS 


Strong socialization pressures toward compliance (vis-à-vis assertion) are 
exerted in societies with important pastoral subsistence activities. Agricul- 
turally based societies are somewhat less likely to emphasize compliance, and 
hunting-gathering societies much less likely to do so. In herding societies 
particularly, food must be accumulated and cared for. Emphasis on compliance 
should help to make children into responsible adults in societies where the food 


supply has to be tended carefully throughout the year. 


On the basis of the relationships discussed above, Berry* successfully pre- 
dicted that the agricultural Temne of Sierra Leone would be more conforming 
on an Asch-type task than the hunting and fishing Baffin Island Eskimo. On 
the same basis, in the present study it was predicted that among three Kenyan 
societies with mixed economies, the strongly herding-oriented Kipisigis would 
be more conforming than the more agriculturally based Gusii and Logoli. From 
data gathered (by the authors and their associates) in one community from 
each of the three societies, it was evident that herding was differentially im- 


Group testing was done with 330 secondary-school students in the tribal 
areas. Instructions were given in English. Measures were adapted from Samp- 


son. A large board with 173 randomly scattered dots was displayed for a 
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period of five seconds, and Ss were then asked to estimate the number of dots, 
Later, Ss were given a supposed group norm (actually the objectively correct 
number), and then were asked to view the board again and make another | 
estimate (with knowledge of own first estimate made available). The same 
procedure was followed with a board on which a 17” straight line was drawn, 
thus giving two measures of conformity. Degree of conformity was measured | 
by first ascertaining the discrepancy between first estimate and the reported | 
norm, thus obtaining the total change possible for a given S, then ascertaining | 
the proportion of the possible change that an S actually made. 

The Kipsigis were more highly conforming than the Gusii on dot estimates 
(Р < .001, Mann-Whitney U test), but on the line estimates the difference 
was only directional (p < .20). The Kipsigis were somewhat more conforming 
than the Тордо! on the line estimates (р < .10), while the dot estimates 
showed only a directional difference ( < .20). Overall, the results may be 
seen as partially confirming the implications of earlier cross-cultural work. The 
reasons for the lack of significant differences between the Kipsigis and Logoli 
are not readily apparent, especially since other work based on many of the 
same theoretical suppositions successfully predicted the Kipsigis to perform 
less well than the Logoli on a cognitive-developmental task. 


Pitzer College 
Claremont, California 91711 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or less, 
provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what we 
think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained by 
communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by request- 
ing tabular material from CCMIC National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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BEYOND PARKINSON’S LAW: A FAILURE TO REPLICATE* 


University of Cape Town, South Africa 


CHRISTOPHER ORPEN AND EDWARD RIESE 


Parkinson's! claim that *work expands to fill the time available" has been 
supported by a number of investigators®** who have shown that persons who 
are allowed more time to perform an initial task will, of their own accord, 
spend a greater amount of time on a subsequent task than persons who are 
allowed a minimum amount of time to perform the initial task (excess time 
effect). In these experiments the allocation of time was made to appear in- 
cidental and arbitrary with regard to the particular tasks, none of which had 
correct or incorrect answers. The present study was designed to test whether 
this “excess time effect? would operate when (а) differential norms are de- 
liberately conveyed regarding the appropriate time to spend on the task and 
(b) the task has definite correct and incorrect answers. 

Thirty-two students in an Introductory Psychology class were randomly 
assigned to two experimental conditions—a minimum time condition (five 
minutes) and an excess time condition (15 minutes). Half the subjects were 
individually given a fairly simple crossword puzzle and told quite specifically 
that they should be able to complete it in five minutes. The other half were 
individually given the same crossword and told that they should be able to 
complete it in 15 minutes. After their allotted time had elapsed, the subjects 
were each allowed a short break of five minutes and then given a second cross- 
word puzzle of the same difficulty as the first and asked to complete it in their 
own time. To test whether an incentive would decrease performance time, half 
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the subjects in each condition were told they could leave as soon as they had 
finished (incentive), while the other half were told they would have to wait 
after finishing the puzzle for testing (no incentive). The experimenter, who 
sat in the room concerned with his own work, noted the time taken by the 
subjects to complete the second puzzle on a hidden stopwatch. 

In the minimum time condition the average subject took 8.36 minutes to 
complete the second task. In the excess time condition the average subject took 
9.40 minutes to complete the task. A 2 X 2 analysis of variance was carried out 
on subsequent performance time. Neither the effect of initial time condition on 
subsequent performance (F = 1.81, û > .05) nor the effect of incentive on 
subsequent performance (F = 1.16, > .05) was significant. These results 
indicate that the “excess time effect” may only hold when certain types of 
tasks are employed; that the results of those studies??4 which have shown an 


“excess time effect" may not generalize beyond the specific tasks they em- 
ployed. 
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MANIFEST ANXIETY, TEST ANXIETY, AND INTELLIGENCE 
IN CONCEPT FORMATION* 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada 


Donatp G. FISCHER AND ARLO AWREY 


Denny, investigating the relationship between anxiety and performance, 
found an interaction between Manifest Anxiety (MAS) and intelligence in 
predicting scores on a concept formation task. High anxiety (HA), high in- 
telligent (HI) persons performed better than low anxiety (LA), HI persons; 
on the other hand, LA, low intelligent (LI) persons performed better than 
HA-LI persons. Mazzei and Goulet,? replicating Denny’s procedure but using 
Test Anxiety (TAQ), also found an interaction between anxiety and in- 
telligence; but the pattern of the relationship was different, LA-HI persons 
performed better than HA-HI persons, whereas HA-LI performed better 
than LA-LI persons. These contradictory results cannot be attributed to dif- 
ferences in procedure, as they were identical. They may, however, be the 
result of differences in measurement of anxiety, or intelligence, or both. The 
present research sought to clarify these apparent contradictory results by 
the use of a common measure of intelligence (Otis) and two measures of 
anxiety, MAS and TAQ. 

Subjects were seventy-two male and female volunteer students enrolled in 
Introductory Psychology. There were eight groups with nine subjects in 
each of the intelligence-anxiety conditions. Half of the subjects received the 
MAS: the other half the TAQ. MAS scores of 20 or above were designated 
HA; 8 or below LA. TAQ scores of 12 or above were designated HA; 4 or 
below LA. Otis scores (x = 118.33, N = 374) above the mean were 
designated HI; below the mean LI. The instructions and concept formation 
task are described in detail by Denny. 

Data consisted of the total number of correct responses on the concept 
formation task. There were two levels of intelligence, high and low, and two 
levels of MAS, high and low, forming a 2 X 2 factorial design. Results of 
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the analysis revealed a significant main effect for intelligence (F = 9.96, 
df 1,32, p < .005); HI persons (x = 53.22) performed better than LI per- 
sons (х = 42.94). Results of a Duncan’s analysis on the intelligence x 
anxiety interaction means revealed that low MAS-HI persons performed 
significantly better than low MAS-LI persons. The means were 54.78,, 51.67,, 
47.119», 38.78 for HI-high MAS, HI-low MAS, LI-high MAS, LI-high MAS 
conditions, respectively. 

Results of a second 2 X 2 analysis of variance revealed: (a) that HI 
(% = 53.89) performed significantly better than LI (x = 41.61) (F = 
17.17, df 1,32, p < .005); and (b) a significant intelligence X TAQ inter- 
action (F = 11.01, df 1,32, p < .005). A Duncan’s analysis showed that 
HA-LI persons performed significantly better than LA-LI persons and that 
LA-HI persons performed significantly better than LA-LI persons. The means 
were 50.33,», 57.444, 47.89», and 35.33, for the HI-high TAQ, HI-low TAQ, 
LI-high TAQ, LI-low TAQ conditions, respectively.? 

Both sets of data support Mazzei and Goulet’s results, although the data 
involving MAS is not as explicit as that for TAQ. Denny’s statement that 
intelligence is a crucial variable only for high anxious persons seems un- 
warranted in view of the present findings. Indeed, intelligence appears to be 
more important for low anxious persons in the present study. 


Department of Psychology 
University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon, Canada 


5 Means with different subscripts are significantly different from one another by at 
least the .5 level by Duncan Multiple Range Test. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or 
less, would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, 
hopefully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise 
of transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details con- 
cerning the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the 
investigator or, when indicated, by requesting tabular material from CCMIC 
National Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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DOGMATISM AND ATTITUDE EXTREMITY* 
Department of Sociology, State University College, Potsdam, New York 


Dav J. Hanson 


Much research has examined the relationship between dogmatism and con- 
tent of social and political attitudes. However, little is known concerning the 
relationship between dogmatism and extremity of attitude per se. While it 
has often been suggested that an equally high degree of dogmatism exists 
among extremists of both the right and the left, very little research has in- 
vestigated the hypothesized relationship. The few existing эїшфїез,®%%56 
based largely upon American college students, have yielded contradictory 


findings. 
The present study tested the following hypotheses: 
1. Dogmatism is not significantly related to liberalism-conservatism per se. 


Therefore, there is no significant correlation between dogmatism scores and 
measures of liberalism-conservatism. 
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2. Dogmatism is significantly related to attitude extremity. Therefore, 
(a) high scorers or Conservatives (those scoring over one SD above the 
group mean on liberalism-conservatism measures) and (5) low scorers or 
Liberals (those scoring below one SD on those measures) will not exhibit 
significantly different dogmatism scores. 

3. Conservatives and Liberals will exhibit significantly higher dogmatism 
scores than will Moderates (those scoring + one SD from the sample mean) 
on the measures of liberalism-conservatism. 

Data to test these hypotheses were collected in two separate administra- 
tions. In the first, the Dogmatism Scale (Form E) was administered along 
with the PEC Scale (Form 78) during class time to freshmen and sophomore 
students (V = 211) enrolled in introductory sociology at SUNY College, 
Potsdam. In the second administration, the D Scale was similarly ad- 
ministered along with the PEC Scale and McClosky’s Conservatism Scale 
to juniors and seniors (N = 48) enrolled in educational psychology at the 
same school. 

The hypothesis that dogmatism is not significantly related to liberalism- 
conservatism was supported among freshmen and sophomores and among 
juniors and seniors for the Dogmatism-Conservatism relationship but not for 
that of Dogmatism-PEC (r = .58, df = 48, p < .005). The hypothesis that 
Conservatives and Liberals would exhibit comparable dogmatism scores re- 
ceived no support. In all three comparisons Conservatives received signifi- 
cantly higher scores (the weakest confidence level being < .05) than did 
Liberals. Likewise, the hypothesis that Liberals and Conservatives would 
receive higher dogmatism scores than would Moderates received no support. 
While the differences were not always significant, Conservatives received 
higher mean scores than did Moderates, while Liberals received lower mean 
scores than did Moderates in all three comparisons. 

The data from these samples are, therefore, interpreted as failing to sup- 
port Rokeach’s contention that dogmatism is related to extremity of position 
rather than to ideological position per se. 


Department of Sociology 
State University College 
Potsdam, New York 13676 
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A REVIEW OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES TOWARD 
TEACHING AS A CAREER* 


University of New Hampshire 


Rowarp P. Cumcio 


In 1962, Belok! studied the social pressures that prospective teachers 
experienced when they expressed their career choice to others. When asked, 
“What did people say to you when you told them you were going to become 
a teacher?” teacher candidates reported that parents and other adults were 
supportive of their career choice. They acknowledged, however, a generally 
negative reaction by their peers. According to Belok, many noneducation 
students considered teaching a poor career choice and one that should be 
considered only if one failed in another major field. 

The reactions of the respondents’ teachers were not so clear-cut. About 
one-half favored teaching as a career, while the others were either ambivalent 
or gave no reaction at all. Belok suggested that some teachers might have 
felt it inappropriate to express disapproval of teaching and so chose not to 
respond rather than be negative. 

The present study investigated the possibility of major shifts in attitudes 
toward teaching because of the many social, political, and philosophical 
changes that have occurred during the last decade. With the greater emphasis 
on people-oriented services, it was expected that there would be an increase 
in positive reactions toward teaching as a career. 

The subjects were 74 female and 36 male third-year education students 
enrolled at the University of New Hampshire. Most of the students came 
from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Maine although all the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states were represented. 

The results? revealed a generally favorable reaction toward teaching as a 
career, Parents’ and other adults’ responses tended to replicate the findings 
of Belok. Peer group and teachers’ reactions, however, showed major shifts. 
While 70 percent of the peer group gave unfavorable reactions in 1962, only 
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seven percent did so in the present study, indicating more positive attitudes 
toward teaching careers. However, it should be noted that nearly half (49%) 
of the subjects reported ambivalent reactions by peer groups, indicating that 
college students have strong mixed feelings about teaching as a career. 

Teachers’ reactions also showed a major shift. Most teachers (84%) con- 
sidered teaching a good career choice and all of them were willing to take a 
position about the issue. In 1962, Belok found that 24 percent of his educa- 
tion students reported no reactions from teachers. 

It is evident from the data that in the “Аде of Aquarius” social attitudes 
toward teaching careers have become more positive. Interestingly, the young, 
who consider themselves most attuned to the changing times, still seem the 
most negative toward teaching. 


Department of Education 
University of New Hampshire 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF RELIGIOUS COMMIT- 
MENT: A FURTHER VERIFICATION* * 


Learning and Behavior Laboratory, Santa Clara, California 


THOMAS J. COATES 


To investigate further the relationship between adoption of religious value 
systems and personality characteristics, Hjelle and Aboud? reported per- 
sonality differences of criterion groups with varying degrees of religious ego- 
involvement. The unique aspect of their study, in comparison to other in- 
vestigations relying on self-report attitude scales? was in preselecting Ss 
who, by definition, were behaviorally committed to religion. This present 
study is an attempt to cross-validate and extend those findings by comparing 
groups who, by definition, are at various levels of religious commitment. 
Seminarians recently admitted (through the formal process of taking vows) 
to a Catholic religious order (high commitment) were compared to Catholic 
lay seminarians not yet members of a religious order (moderate commit- 
ment), and to male Catholic college students (low commitment). On the 
basis of current research, it was hypothesized that (а) both groups of 
seminarians (high and moderate commitment) would score significantly 
higher on the needs for deference, affiliation, succorance, abasement, and 
nurturance, and significantly lower on the needs for exhibition, autonomy, 
achievement, and heterosexuality than would Catholic nonseminarians (low 
commitment); (b) these same differences would be demonstrated between 
high-commitment and moderate-commitment seminarian groups. 

The high-commitment seminarian Ss were 46 recently admitted members 
of a religious order currently in the process of seminary training. The 
moderate commitment Ss were 45 seminarians in the process of seminary 
training but not yet members of a religious order. The low commitment Ss 
were 25 male Catholic college students who reported Church attendance of 
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once per week or less. The Edwards Personal Profile Schedule (EI 
was selected to assess personality differences, to maintain consistency 
previous investigations. 1 
The ¢ test for independent samples was used for all comparisons. The h 
commitment seminarians scored significantly higher than the low-commitm 
college Ss on deference, order, affiliation, intraception, succorance, and aba 
ment, and lower on exhibition, autonomy, change, and heterosexuality, 
moderate-commitment seminarians scored significantly higher than the | 
commitment college Ss on nurturance and order, and lower on dom 
change, and heterosexuality. Although the differences on the other var 
were not significant, they fell in the predicted direction. The high-commitme 
seminarians scored significantly higher than the moderate-commitment 
inarians on intraception and dominance, and lower on autonomy and һе! 
sexuality. Although the differences on the other variables were not 
cant, they fell in the predicted direction, further confirming the hypo! 
that the intensity of religious commitment is correlated with certain | 
sonality characteristics. The degree to which these personality variables w 
observed seems to be a function of the level of religious commitment. 
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A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY OF SOCIAL ORIENTATION AND 
DISTANCE SCHEMATA BY THE METHOD OF 
DOLL PLACEMENT* 


Rhodes University, Grahamstown, South Africa 
D, J. А. EDWARDS 


SUMMARY 
übjects from four South African cultural groups placed pairs of dolls to 


an-woman pairs Xhosa subjects tended to place the dolls 
ed more directly than the woman. In placements by English-speaking 
llle students neither man nor woman tended to face more directly, 


y ng а social encounter the distance that separates the two interactors 
the directness with which they face each other are determined by such 
ors as degree of acquaintance, cultural background, presence or absence 
, strength of interpersonal 
ty of the encounter (1, 4, 5, 11, 13). People develop expectations about 
people will stand in particular types of social interaction, and if they are 
1 Í to place flat silhouettes of human figures on a board, they group and 
итари them on the basis of these expectations (3, 6). The subjects of Little 
8) placed dolls to represent several different social situations and the 
between the dolls was affected by several variables, including the 
acquaintance of the imagined interactors, 
the degree of the formality of the inter- 


The orientations in which dolls were placed were measured by 
15, 1972, and 
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Edwards (2) who found them to be related to the culture of the subjects 
placing the dolls, the nature of the relationship between the imagined inter- 
actors, and the friendliness or hostility of the encounter. Orientation and 
distance measures derived from doll placements can, on the one hand, act 
as an index of the norms of orientation and distance behavior that prevail in 
the subject’s culture, and, on the other, reflect the manner in which the 
subject perceives the interaction he is representing, since such factors as the 
degree of friendliness in the encounter and the presence of status differences 
between interactors affect his placement of the dolls. 

The aim of the present study was threefold: first, to replicate, among a 
number of South African cultural groups, Little’s finding that interdoll dis- 
tances are related to the degree of acquaintance of the imagined interactors; 
second, to compare the distance and orientation schemata of these groups; 
and third, to discover whether there was any relationship between doll 
orientations and degree of acquaintance, sex of dolls, and culture of subjects. 


B. MrrHop 
l. Subjects 


Four groups of 30 male subjects participated in the experiment: 

(a) The White Student group consisted of white English-speaking students 
of Rhodes University. (Mean age = 20.0, SD = 2.3.) 

(b) The Xhosa‘ Student group consisted of Xhosa-speaking students at Fort 
Hare University. (Mean age = 21,1, SD = 1.8.) | 

(с) The Urban Xhosa group were Xhosa laborers employed in the grounds 
of Rhodes University. Interviews with them suggest that sociologically they 
can be considered as a type similar to that designated by Pauw (10) as “sim- 
ple non-Red.” This is a group of urban dwellers who are “not conspicuously 
westernized” and are characterized by “their general poverty and the very 
simple material culture of their homes and education that does not advance 
beyond the standard 6 level” (10, р. 60). (Mean age — 38.4, SD 13.9; mean 
years of education = 3.6.) 

(4) The Rural Xhosa group consisted of men living in а rural area of the ' 
Transkei who, in terms of the dichotomy documented by Mayer (9), identi- 
fied themselves as “Кей” as opposed to "School"—that is, with that group 
of rural Xhosa who have rejected westernization and education in favor of 
their traditional way of life. (Mean age = 43.1, SD = 12.2; mean years 
of education = .4.) q 


1 The Xhosa are a Bantu people of Sı 


outh Africa who li inly i t art of 
Cape Province, the Ciskei and Transkei BiU, Че eastern р 
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2. Independent Variables 


Subjects placed two pairs of dolls at three levels of acquaintance. Each 
subject thus made six placements. The two pairings placed were two men 
(M-M), and a man and a woman (M-W). The three degrees of acquaintance 
were Friends, Acquaintances, and Strangers. In each case the subject was 
asked to represent a friendly conversation. 


3. Materials and Dependent Variables 


The dolls were constructed of papier maché and clay, and mounted on 
circular bases of 60 mm diameter. They were modelled fairly realistically 
to a scale of 1:10, and the two male dolls were 182 mm in height, the female 
doll 170 mm. One set of dolls was used with the Xhosa subjects, another 
with the White Students. The two sets were similar, but differed in respect of 
physiognomic features and style of dress, which were appropriate to the dif- 
ferent cultures. $ made each placement on a clean sheet of newsprint and 
E recorded it by drawing a circle round the base of each doll and marking 
the orientations with arrows. The length of the line drawn between the cen- 
ters of these two circles was the distance score. The two orientation scores 
measured the departure of a placement from the limiting pattern in which 
both dolls face each other directly. In this limiting case, each doll has an 
angle of 0°. As a doll is turned away, its angle increases and may reach a 
maximum of 180°. The least angle score is the angle, in degrees, of the doll 
that faces most directly. Since both dolls are turned through at least this 
angle, the least angle score is a measure of the shared indirectness of their 
confrontation. The angle difference score is a measure of asymmetry and is 
the difference between the angles of the two figures. If, for example, one 
figure has an angle of 10°, the other an angle of 25°, the least angle score 
would be 10°, the angle difference score 157. 


4. Procedure 


A description of each of the six interactions to be represented was prepared 
in English and translated into Xhosa. An interpreter read the descriptions in 
Xhosa to members of the Urban Xhosa and Rural Xhosa groups. Members 
of the White Student and Xhosa Student groups read the descriptions to 
themselves from cards. The White Students and half of the Xhosa Students 
read the descriptions in English; the other half of the Xhosa Students read 
them in Xhosa. The two dolls to be used for each placement were given to 
the subject before he began to read or listen to the interaction description. 
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In previous experiments, Little and Edwards had tried to distract the sub- 
jects’ attention from the physical characteristics of the doll placement by 
asking them to invent a conversation for the dolls after each placement. In 
this experiment, however, subjects were told that this was “a study of how 
people stand when they talk to each other,” since experience had shown that 
this fact seemed obvious to most subjects anyway after the first one or two 
placements. However, subjects were not encouraged to ponder lengthily be- 
fore placing the dolls. In many cases they were asked to attribute a conver- 
sation to the figures as this served as a check that they had understood the 
interaction description. The six placements were made in random order. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Analysis 


Because of heterogeneity of variance, the data were transformed in most 
cases before analysis. For the distance scores a reciprocal transformation was 
found effective for removing variance heterogeneity, for the least angle and 
angle difference scores, a logarithmic transformation. Significance levels for 
comparisons between pairs of means were obtained by Tukey’s HSD test. 
Mean scores given subsequently are of untransformed data. 


2. Distance Scores 


There were no differences between the distances of M-M and M-W place- 
ments, and the mean distances of placements of both pairings combined are 
shown in Table 1, together with values of F obtained from the analysis of 
variance, In each group the effect of degree of acquaintance is significant, 


TABLE 1 
MEAN DISTANCE Scores IN MILLIMETERS 
Group Friends Acquaintances Strangers ES 
White student 75.5 108.7 150 105.6* 
Xhosa student 76.7 96.3 101.5 29.6% 
Urban Xhosa 94,9 125.5 109.6 17.7% 
Rural Xhosa 99.6 1174 119.3 99* 
Ic P MEME 19s 9 99. 
a df — 2/145. 
жр < 001. 


and both Acquaintances and Strangers were placed significantly farther apart 
than Friends by all groups. Except among the Urban Xhosa the differences 
between the distances of Acquaintances and Strangers were not significant. 
ps the Urban Xhosa placed Strangers closer than Acquaintances 
2 < 05). 
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When comparisons were made between the groups, it was found that Xhosa 
Students placed the M-M pair closer together than did the Rural Xhosa 
(р < .01) and that when making placements in the Friends condition sub- 
jects in the two Student groups placed the dolls closer than the Rural and 
Urban Xhosa subjects (p < .01). 

In the Xhosa student group subjects who read the interaction descriptions 
in English placed the dolls closer than those who read them in Xhosa (mean of 
English Instruction group = 84.9, mean of Xhosa Instruction group = 98.1, 
F = 645, df = 1/28, p < .025). As a whole, the data provide some evi- 
dence that the Xhosa Student group prefer closer interaction distances than 
the other two Xhosa groups although, except in the cases just mentioned, 
the differences are not significant. Informal observation suggests that Xhosa 
students may engage in more physical contact than the other groups studied; 
it is common, for example, to see male students walking hand in hand. It is 
possible that students who received the instructions in English identified 
primarily with their student culture and its norms of interpersonal distance, 
whereas subjects given instruction in Xhosa identified with their home back- 
ground where interaction distances are greater. 


3. Least Angle Scores 


Analysis of the least angle scores indicated that there were no significant 
effects in the Student groups. In the Urban and Rural Xhosa groups, least 
angle scores were higher in the Acquaintance condition than in either of the 
other conditions (p < .01). The mean least angles of the two groups combined 
were Friends 13.1°, Acquaintances 19.8°, Strangers 15,0°. 


4. Angle Difference Scores 


In the case of the angle difference scores, the only significant effects were 
among the Rural Xhosa, where angle differences were greater in placements 
of Acquaintances than they were in placements of either Friends or Strangers 
(p < .05 in each case). In addition, angle differences were greater in M-W 
placements than in M-M placements both in the Acquaintances and Strangers 
conditions (р < .05 in each case). 


5. Direction of Angle Differences 


Because of the status difference between men and women in traditional 
Xhosa culture (9) it was expected that in a M-W doll placement if there 
was angle asymmetry, it would be the man who would face more directly, 
since his higher status would make him more confident. It was therefore 
predicted that the man would have the lower angle in M-W placements by 
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Rural Xhosa group. Because of the relative equality of men and women in 
English-speaking South African culture, the effect was not expected among 
the White Students. 

The orientations of the dolls in placements of the M-W pair were therefore 
examined to discover whether there was a tendency for either of the two 
figures to face more directly. In each placement the angle of the man was 
subtracted from that of the woman to give a signed angle difference score, 
Thus a positive score indicates that the man was facing more directly, a 
negative score that the woman was. The means of these signed angle differ- 
ence scores are shown in Table 2. One-tailed ¢ tests were employed to test 
the prediction that each mean was significantly greater than zero (i.e., that 
there was a tendency for the man to face more directly than the woman). 
As expected, there was no tendency for either figure to face more directly 
in placements by the White Students. 


Xhosa subjects, with the effect being strongest for the most conservative 


TABLE 2 
Mean or SIGNED ANGLE DIFFERENCE SCORES IN M-W PLACEMENTS 
Group Friends Acquaintances Strangers Combined 
White student —2.15 2.93 —.93 —.06 
Xhosa student 3.67 5.73* 7.26** 5.56** 
Urban 5.53 10.93** 6.53 7.67% 
Rural 1.80 53 8.00* 3.44 
Urban Xhosa 446* 4.00 1.20 3.22% 
Rural Xhosa 137 12.47** 2.57 5.47** 
* р < 05. 
** ф< 0f. 


The hypothesis that the man would face more directly was confirmed in 
the case of all three Xhosa groups when all levels of Acquaintance were 
combined. Unexpectedly, it was the Xhosa Student group in which the effect 
was strongest, although it had been supposed that because of their educa- 
tional level they would be least conservative in their attitudes towards women. 
To account for this result, the possibility that this group might have been 
fairly conservative because many of its members were from rural backgrounds 
was considered. On the basis of interviews it was discovered that rural and 
urban family backgrounds were about equally represented and it was possible 
to divide them into equal urban and rural subgroups. When these subgroups 
were analyzed separately, however (see Table 2), it was the urban students 
among whom the tendency to give M the lower angle was the strongest, not 
the rural students. In the Acquaintance condition the mean of the urban 
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students is significantly greater than that of the rural students ( = 2.04, 
two-tailed p < .05). 


D. Discussion 


Rural and Urban Xhosa subjects perceived Acquaintance encounters as 
unfriendly. This was clear from some of the conversations attributed to the 
dolls in this condition. Three of the findings reflect this perceived unfriendli- 
ness: that the Urban Xhosa placed Acquaintances farther apart than Strang- 
ers; that both Urban and Rural Xhosa placed dolls so that they faced less 
directly in the Acquaintance condition than in other conditions; that there 
were greater angle differences in this condition in placements by the Rural 
Xhosa. 

A theoretical account of the relationship between interaction structure and 
orientation measures is outlined by Wiener and Mehrabian (12) through 
their concept’ of immediacy. Immediacy was developed by these authors as 
a dimension on which verbal behavior could be measured. Immediate utter- 
ances are confident, direct and unevasive; nonimmediate utterances, which 
occur when the speaker lacks self-assurance and is anxious, are ambiguous 
or vague. If, as Wiener and Mehrabian suggest, a direct orientation occurs 
when there is high immediacy on the part of an interactor, a low angle in a 
doll placement can be interpreted as an indication that the interactor being 
represented by the subject is perceived by him as confident and self-assured 
in his involvement in the encounter, a high angle that he is perceived as 
anxious and unsure of himself. In an hostile encounter, if a person’s hostility 
takes the form of a confident verbal attack on the other, the immediacy 
model predicts a direct orientation. Such direct orientations were associated 
with hostile encounters in a study by Cook (1). If his hostility has no open 
channel of expression and he is uncertain and anxious, it predicts an indirect 
orientation. It is possible to interpret the higher least angle score in the 
Acquaintance condition as an indication that the Rural and Urban Xhosa 
groups tended to perceive the interactors in this condition not as openly 
and confidently hostile but as uncertain and suspicious. 

The immediacy model also provides an explanation of why a status differ- 
ence between interactors should give rise to an orientation asymmetry in 
which the high status figure faces more directly, as was found in a previous 
study (2), as well as in the present one. The high status interactor is, by 
virtue of his high status, in a better position to control the course of the 
encounter and has greater grounds for self-assurance than the low status 
interactor. He therefore has a more direct orientation, In the presence of 
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conflict the effect is enhanced, since conflict increases the salience ot the need 
to control the encounter (2). In the present experiment, the highest angle 
differences were found in the placements of the M-W pair by the Rural 
Xhosa in the Acquaintance condition, which was perceived as an unfriendly 
encounter by this group. 


E. CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to confirming cross-culturally the relationship between degree 
of acquaintance and interdoll distance, the present study has also confirmed 
the previous findings (2) that orientation measures derived from doll-place- 
ments are related in predictable ways to the structure of the interaction 
being represented. Differences between cultural groups in the manner in 
which they place the dolls for a particular encounter can be interpreted 
as reflecting differences in the manner in which that encounter is perceived. 
Although originally conceived of as an indirect means of measuring inter- 
personal distance and orientation behavior, since these behaviors reflect the 
Structure of an interaction in which two persons are engaged, the doll place- 
ment experiment could prove a valuable projective technique for studying 
the structure of social relationships and social interaction in different cul- 
tures. 

One value of the doll placement technique lies in its simplicity and ver- 
satility. In the present case it was employed without difficulty among illiterate 
peasant people on the one hand and university students on the other. The 
technique can also be recommended for its heuristic value at the start of any 
project involving the analysis of social interaction and perception cross- 
culturally. For example, two unexpected findings in the present study which 
clearly merit further attention were the greater distances between dolls placed 
by Xhosa students when they were given instruction in Xhosa than when 
they were given instruction in English, and the unfriendliness perceived in 
Acquaintance interactions by the Urban and Rural Xhosa groups. 
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A CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY OF CHILDREN’S CONCEPTIONS OF 
SITUATIONAL CAUSALITY IN INDIA, WESTERN SAMOA, 
MEXICO, AND THE UNITED STATES* 


Jalan Universiti (Malaysia) and the University of Georgia 


Hasan LANGGULUNG AND E. PAUL TORRANCE 


SUMMARY 


This study represents an attempt to study the development of situational 
causality among preadolescents in four diverse cultures. The subjects were 
320 children, 80 each in India, Western Samoa, Mexico, and the United 
States (Metropolitan Atlanta, Georgia), divided equally between the fourth 
and sixth grades and advantaged and disadvantaged backgrounds. The sub- 
jects’ responses to the Guess Causes task of the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking were scored for causality. Comparisons were made on the basis 
of both number of responses and proportion of responses for cultures, grade 
levels, and advantageness of socioeconomic background. In general, children 
in India and the United States were more causally oriented than their counter- 
parts in Mexico and Western Samoa. The sixth-grade children tended to be 
more causally oriented than the fourth graders, and the advantaged children 
were more causally oriented than their more disadvantaged counterparts. 
There were a number of statistically significant interactions for grade by 
culture, however, indicating that developmental trends are modified by cul- 
tural forces. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the development of causal 
thinking of fourth- and sixth-grade children in India, Western Samoa, Mexico, 
and the United States. 

Substantial work has been done concerning children’s conceptions of physi- 
cal causality (2, 3). This work has examined such topics as the children’s 
conceptions of causality of cloud movement, wind, dreams, flotation, night, 
and other natural phenomena. These studies, however, have not considered 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 25, 
1972, and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural 
research, Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press, 
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children’s conceptions of “situational causality” or, in the more popular term, 
“social-psychological causality.” Whiteman (8) points out that the major 
portion of causal studies, whether scientific or philosophical, have dealt ex- 
clusively with conceptions of physical causality rather than psychological 
causality. His results indicate that conceptions of physical and psychological 
causality are independent of each other with respect to time and rate of 
development of the organism. 

The fourth and the sixth grades were chosen as representing two important 
points on a developmental continuum. In studies of physical causality, sig- 
nificant differences have been found between these two age-grade groups 
(1, 2, 4). 

The work of Piaget (4) and others has given support to the developmental 
nature of the conceptions of causality. One argument about Piaget’s research 
is that it is culture-bound and describes only how children develop when they 
experience the particular things that their culture happens to provide. Those 
who criticize this aspect of Piaget’s work suggest that development under 
other cultures may be different. Walker (7) found evidence supporting the 
developmental stages of causal thinking of United States children, but not 
Indian children. This suggests that there seem to be many variables, such 
as culture and socioeconomic background of the subjects, that should be 
considered in order to understand the development of causal thinking. The 
present study considered the variables of culture, grade, and socioeconomic 
advantage. 

B. PROCEDURES 
1. Subjects 


The subjects were 320 children, 80 each in India, Western Samoa, Mexico, 
and the United States, divided equally between the fourth and sixth grades 
and advantaged and disadvantaged socioeconomic backgrounds. Subjects were 
drawn randomly from the data pool of the Georgia Studies of Creative Be- 
havior after stratification according to culture, grade level, and degree of 
cultural advantage attributed to the enrollment of the schools under study. 
In all cultures, total school populations had been tested, and schools had 
been selected carefully to represent as well as possible the larger cultures of 
which they were a part. 

The Indian sample came from seven diverse schools in New Delhi. These 
schools may be characterized as follows: a Muslim girls’ school, a Catholic 
mission school, a Sikh girls’ school, a coeducational Muslim school, a public 
school, a Sindhi school, and a mixed school, 
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The Western Samoan subjects were drawn from three mission schools in 
urban centers and three government schools in remote rural areas. 

The Mexican subjects were pupils enrolled in six different schools in Gua- 
dalajara, Jalisco: two private schools enrolling advantaged children, a public 
urban school enrolling moderately advantaged children, a public urban school 
enrolling children who lived in poverty, and two public rural schools enrolling 
children from impoverished homes. 1 

The United States subjects came from a suburban and a ghetto school in 
the Metropolitan Atlanta, Georgia, area. 

In all cases subjects were instructed to respond in the language they knew 
best, and responses were translated into English by expert linguists. 


2. Instrument 


All subjects had been administered both the verbal and figural batteries 
of the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (5). However, only the Ask- 
and-Guess task of the verbal battery is of concern in this study. The first 
part of this task requires the subject to ask multiple questions about a 
picture, questions that cannot be answered by looking at the picture. The 
second part requires the subject to formulate causal hypotheses (guess causes), 
and the third part requires them to advance hypotheses about: possible con- 
sequences (guess consequences) of the action in the picture. 

All responses to the second part of the task were scored for their causal 
qualities according to a guide developed by Phillips (3). A response was first 
classified as “causal” or “noncausal.” Causal responses were then classified 
as “constructive” or “destructive” and as *people-oriented" or “object- 
oriented." Noncausal responses were classified as "sequential," *phenomenis- 
tic," or "consequential." 

In order to analyze the data two types of scores were used: i.e., frequency 
(f) and radians (4). The frequency score is the number of responses made 
by the subjects in each category or subcategory, and the radians. score is 
the transformed score from the proportion (the number of responses made. by 
the subject in each category or subcategory divided by the total number 
of responses made by that subject). 

C. HYPOTHESES 
The null hypothesis may be stated as follows: There will be no differences 


1 The radians score (¢) was computed from the proportion score by Arcsin Trans- 
formation in order to satisfy the assumption of the analysis of variance design more 
nearly (6). In this way the relative importance of a given category could be manifested 
and would not be obscured by the larger frequency, 
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(a) among cultures, (5) between grade levels, and (c) between advantaged 
and disadvantaged subcultures in the number of causal and noncausal re- 
sponses made by any group or subgroup evaluated by this study. 


D. RESULTS 


After a series of analyses of variance had been conducted, employing a 
4 X 2 X 2 factorial design for cultures, grade levels, and subcultures, a 
series of Duncan’s New Multiple Range Tests were conducted to test the 
differences between means of cultures, grade levels, and subcultures. 

Table 1 summarizes the results of the Duncan New Multiple Range Tests 
for cultures. On the measure of frequency, the children in India and the 
United States excel the children from Western Samoa and Mexico in number 
of causal responses. The Indian children do not differ significantly from the 
United States children, and the Western Samoan children do not differ from 
the Mexican children. On the radians measure, the results are the same ex- 
cept that the Indian children do not excel the Western Samoan children. 

The Indian and United States children tend to excel the others on con- 
structive responses with the use of the frequency criterion, while the United 
States children excel all others when proportion of constructive responses is 
considered. The Indian and Western Samoan children excel the others on 
number of destructive responses, while the Western Samoan children score 
a greater proportion of destructive responses than any of the others. 

When people-orientation is considered, the Indian children rank highest 
in number of responses and along with the Western Samoan children excel 
the others in proportion of responses. The Indian and United States children 
produce more object-oriented responses than the others. However, the Mex- 
ican children produce just as large a proportion of object-oriented responses 
as the Indian and United States children. 

When noncausal responses are considered, the Indian, Mexican, and United 
States children do not differ from one another, but surpass the Western 
Samoan children in number. On proportion, however, the Mexican and West- 
ern Samoan children tend to surpass the United States and Indian children. 

When type of noncausal response is considered, the Indian and Mexican 
children tend to be characterized by sequential responses; the Western Sa- 
moan children, by phenomenistic responses; and there are no differences 

among the four groups on number of consequential responses. 

The results of the Duncan New Multiple Range Tests are presented in 
Table 2 for grade level. It will be noted that regardless of the criterion used, 
the sixth graders excel the fourth graders on causal responses. The sixth 
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The following subculture by culture interactions were revealed: 

Number of people-oriented responses: India, disadvantaged higher than 
advantaged; Western Samoa, disadvantaged lower than advantaged; Mexico 
and United States, little difference between advantaged and disadvantaged. 

Proportion of sequential responses: Mexico and Western Samoa, disad- 
vantaged higher than advantaged; India and United States, little difference. 

Number of phenomenonistic responses: Western Samoa, disadvantaged 
higher than advantaged; India, Mexico, and United States, advantaged higher 
than disadvantaged. 


E. Discussion 


The results of this study support contentions that cultures differ in their 
emphasis on situational or psychological causation. In general, the results 
are in accord with those from studies of physical causality. 

Of special interest is the apparent discrepancy between the findings of this 
study and those of Walker's (7) comparative study of the causal thinking of 
children in the United States and India. While Walker found overall differ- 
ences between children in these two cultures, it must be remembered that his 
United States sample consisted of advantaged children in a Minneapolis 
suburban school and the United States sample in the present study consisted 
of equal numbers of advantaged and disadvantaged children in the Atlanta, 
Georgia, area. Further insights are given by the interaction analyses. In the 
total Indian sample, the number of causal responses rose with age, but the 
proportion of causal responses decreased with age and the number of 
noncausal responses increased. These findings are in accord with Walker's 
conclusion that the Indian culture apparently does little to encourage the 
development of causal thinking among preadolescents. 

While the overall results concerning the development of causal thinking in 
this study are in accord with the findings concerning physical causality, there 
are statistically significant interactions between culture and grade or age. 
These findings support those who have maintained that the development of 
causal thinking is not purely a matter of maturation and is strongly influenced 
by the experiences a child encounters and how he is taught to respond to these 
experiences. 

Detailed analyses of the cultures under study would likely yield plausible 
hypotheses for the specific differences both in main effects and interactions. 
Experimental cross-cultural studies, however, are needed to answer some of 
the questions concerning the extent to which causal thinking can be taught. 


8, WEITEMAN, M. Children's conception of psychological causality. 
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DIMENSIONS OF ETHNIC IDENTITY: 
AN EXAMPLE FROM QUEBEC" 


McGill University 


DONALD М. TAYLOR, JOHN N. Ваѕѕпл, AND FRANCES E. ABOUD 


SUMMARY 


A multidimensional scaling procedure was used to explore the role of 
cultural background, language and geographic region in the process of ethnic 
identity. 

French and English Canadian high school students living in Quebec made 
similarity judgments among all possible combinations of these three factors 
and the anchor stimulus MYSELF. The results demonstrated that language 
and cultural background are two important dimensions of ethnic identity, but 
that geographic region is not as important as might be expected. Furthermore, 
English Canadian Ss perceived themselves as very distant from stimulus 
labels that were inconsistent with respect to cultural background and lan- 
guage, whereas French Canadian Ss only reacted this way to stimulus labels 
involving French Canadians who spoke English mainly. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
of the world, is multiethnic in composition and, 
as such, its people may evidence numerous patterns of ethnic and national 
identity. Although there is a growing body of research on the topic of 
identity and its relationship with social behavior (1, 5), there are very few 
data bearing on the specific dimensions of ethnic identity itself. To understand 
a person's identity in complex multiethnic circumstances it would seem neces- 
{ the basic dimensions of identity and to explore 


sary both to delineate each о 
the relative strengths of these dimensions and their interaction in the identity 


process. 
In a recent study conducted 
(2) found that regional ethnic 
* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on October 3, 1972, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural re- 


search. Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press. Л 
1 The present research was supported by a grant from the Canada Council to D. M. 


Taylor. 
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the nation as a whole. This finding, however, raises a number of questions 
about the specific nature of the regional identity. What are the specific 
dimensions of the label with which these Ss identified (e.g., linguistic, 
physiognomic, cultural) and what is the role of geographic region, since in 
this study ethnic group and geographic boundary coincided? 

A second study conducted in Canada (7) provides some clues as to the 
possible dimensions of ethnic identity. In that study the identity pattern 
of French and English Canadian students living in Quebec was assessed by 
a multidimensional scaling procedure. The French Canadian students, in 
keeping with the Philippine data, evidenced strong regional as compared to 
national identity for both geographic and ethnic labels. This finding is con- 
sistent with a suggestion made by Vallée that “ethnic solidarity and coherence 
are much enhanced where there is a coincidence between social and geographic 
boundaries” (8, p. 154). For the English Canadian students, for whom 
geographic region and ethnic affiliation are not correlated, a different pattern 
emerged. For these Ss national identity was more salient than regional 
affiliation, indicating that when regional geographic and ethnic boundaries do 
not coincide, the Ss tend to identify more with cultural labels. It appears, 
nevertheless, that two important dimensions of ethnic identity are geographic 
boundary and ethnic background. 

Furthermore, in the experiment conducted by Taylor, Simard, and Aboud 
(7) the Ss were asked to give reasons for their feelings of similarity with 
various regional and national labels. Geographic residence was a major 
reason behind feelings of affiliation, but also many of the Ss focused on 
language differences, indicating that clearly discriminable cues as to ethnic 
differences may be important dimensions for ethnic identity. 

The purpose of the present experiment, then, was to explore how the factors 
of geography, language, and cultural background interact in the process of 
identity. The delineation of the roles played by these dimensions should have 
implications for national unity and bear directly on a question raised by 
Vallée (8) as to the implications of having a country divided geographically 
by ethnic groupings rather than by political units, such as provinces or states. 

The method involved presenting Ss with a number of labels involving the 
three factors of interest. Ss were exposed to the labels two at a time in all 
possible combinations and were asked to make a judgment about the similarity 
between the labels of each pair. One of the labels was MYSELF and this 
anchor stimulus was used as a determinant of ethnic identification on the 
assumption that perceived similarity is an indication of identity. 


| 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Fifty-eight English Canadian and 55 French Canadian first-year high 
school students served as subjects for this experiment. The ethnic background 
of the Ss was determined by their response to a direct question at the end of 


the study. 
2. Materials and Procedure 


The Ss were presented with 13 stimulus labels and were asked to form an 
impression of each. Twelve of the labels comprised three pieces of informa- 
tion: one cultural background variable—French Canadian/English Canadian; 
one geographic variable—Home town/Province of Quebec/Canada; and one 
linguistic variable—speaks French mainly/speaks English mainly. The stim- 
ulus labels took the form of a descriptive sentence with standard syntax. For 
example, one of the labels reads: A French Canadian living in my home town 
who speaks French mainly. Combinations of the values taken by these three 
variables resulted in a total of 12 stimulus labels; the 13th label was 
MYSELF. 

The Ss were presented with the stimulus labels two at a time in all possible 
combinations, For each pair the S's task was to judge the similarity between 
the two stimuli on a rating scale. The scale took the form of an 11-centimeter 
straight line defined at one end by “very different” and at the other by “very 
similar.” For each pair of stimuli S made his rating by placing a mark through 
the point on the line that corresponded to his evaluation of the similarity 
between the two stimuli. 

The questionnaire was prepared initially in English. Two bilinguals then 
composed a French version of the questionnaire by means of a back transla- 


tion procedure. 
C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The same statistical analysis was applied to the English Canadian and 
French Canadian samples. The Ss made similarity ratings between all possible 
pairs of stimulus labels and thus a mean similarity matrix was generated for 
each sample. A Kruskal-Shepard multidimensional scaling analysis (4, 6) was 


then performed on each sample separately. 
1. English Canadian Sample 
The ratings made by the English Canadian Ss were best reproduced on two 
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dimensions. The goodness of fit measure “stress” was low enough (.13) for us * 
to conclude that the final configuration was nonrandom (3). The loadings for 
each dimension are presented in Figure 1. 
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FIGURE 1 
RESULTS OF KRUSKAL-SHEPARD MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING FOR TWO 
DIMENSIONS FOR THE ENGLISH CANADIAN SAMPLE 


The first dimension appears to be largely influenced by the linguistic 
variable; however the cultural background variable also plays an important 
but secondary role. The stimulus labels form four distinct clusters. The two 
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clusters closest to the label MYSELF, which is positioned at one end, are 
those that describe people who speak English mainly, while the two clusters 
most removed from the label MYSELF are those involving French speaking 
persons. 

Aside from the linguistic dichotomy, the stimulus labels are further divided 
according to ethnic background, Once the linguistic factor is removed, persons 
of English Canadian background are rated more similar to the label MYSELF 
than those describing persons of French Canadian background. 

Finally, the geographic component of the stimulus labels did not seem to 
have an important influence on this dimension. 

The second dimension appears to involve an interaction between the 
linguistic and cultural background variable. For this dimension it is con- 
sistency within the labels that seems to be of primary importance. English 
Canadians who speak French mainly and French Canadians who speak 
English mainly anchor the extremes of this dimension with the consistent 
labels surrounding the mid-point. The label MYSELF as in the first dimension 
is closely aligned with the consistent stimulus persons who are English 
Canadian and speak English mainly. However, the English Canadian Ss per- 
ceived themselves as more similar to French Canadians who speak French 
mainly than to either of the inconsistent labels that have English components. 

Again, this dimension does not seem to be affected by the geographic 
components of the labels. 

For the English Canadian Ss then language spoken and ethnic background 
are two important dimensions of identity. Of these, language seems to be the 
more significant probably because this component most clearly and overtly 
distinguished the one ethnic group from the other. 

Although it was anticipated that geographic region would be an important 
dimension of identity, the present results suggest that this may not be the 
case, It may be, as Vallée (8) suggests, that when ethnic and geographic 
regions correspond, geography serves a supporting function, but beyond this, 
culture and language are the major dimensions of ethnic identity and will 
override geographic boundaries if necessary. 

Finally, the English Ss identified most closely with labels depicting persons 
who are consistent within themselves with respect to the dimensions of 
cultural background and language. This is not surprising, since our Ss were 
themselves probably consistent in this respect. What is unexpected, however, 
is that these Ss perceived more similarity with consistent French labels than 
they did with inconsistent labels that nevertheless had English components. 
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2. French Canadian Sample 


Again the similarity ratings of the French Canadian sample were best 
described by two dimensions. The final configuration had a stress of .12 and 
the loadings are represented in Figure 2. 

For the first dimension, as in the English Canadian sample, the linguistic 
variable seems to predominate. Five of the six stimulus labels describing 
French speaking persons were rated more similar to the concept MYSELF | 
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than those describing English speaking persons. Within the descriptions of 
French speaking persons, the cultural background variable also had an in- 
fluence separating labels describing persons of French Canadian background 
from those of English Canadian heritage, the former being closer to the con- 
cept MYSELF. The results at this stage parallel closely those of the English 
Canadian Ss with the pattern reversed because of the ethnic differences in the 
samples. 

However, the interaction between the linguistic and cultural background 
variables forms a different pattern for the French Canadian sample than was 
the case for the English Ss. The French Canadian Ss rated an English 
Canadian speaking English mainly as more similar to themselves than a French 
Canadian speaking English mainly. This result does not seem to be a function 
of the inconsistency exhibited in the stimulus labels, since a similar incon- 
sistency involving French speaking English Canadians did not have the same 
effects, It may be that the present result stems from an evaluative source. 
The French Canadian Ss may react negatively to members of their own group 
who evidence strong assimilation to English Canadian modes of life. Further 
research will be required to test this hypothesis; however, the result could 
have important implications for the growth of bilingualism among French 
Canadians. 

The second dimension appears open to two possible interpretations, The 
first involves an interaction between linguistic and cultural background vari- 
ables, The extremes of this dimension are linguistic; however, the distribution 
of the labels around the concept MYSELF indicates that perhaps cultural 
background is an important dimension of identity for the French Canadian Ss. 
An alternative interpretation is that French Canadian Ss perceive bicultural 
individuals as distinct and, thus, French speaking English Canadians anchor 
one end of the dimension with English Canadian monolinguals at the other. 

It would appear, then, that the dimensions most relevant to ethnic 
identification for both the English Canadian and French Canadian samples, 
are those related to language and cultural background. For the French 
Canadian sample cultural heritage seems to be an extremely important 
dimension, whereas for the English sample this variable seems to be important 
but secondary to the language factor. Furthermore, the two samples differ 
with respect to their perception of inconsistent labels. The English Canadian 
Ss perceive French Canadian persons who speak English and English Cana- 
dian persons who speak French as equally inconsistent. For the French 
Canadian Ss, however, only French Canadians who speak English mainly 


are perceived as highly dissimilar. 
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The geographic variable, which did not play a role for the English Canadian | 
Ss also was not an important dimension for the French Canadian sample, It 
seems that at times geographic labels can be important; however, their jn. 
fluence may be inflated because often geography and ethnic boundaries coin. 
cide. It is also possible that geographic labels may be identified with when 
there is the implicit assumption by people that cultural background and 
language are associated with it. 


D. CONCLUSION 


background are important dimensions of ethnic identity, but that geography 
may not be as important as was hypothesized. The fact that the two samples 
not only identify more closely with their own culture and language but also 
have somewhat different perceptions of stimulus persons who are inconsistent 
with respect to language and culture suggests that new developments in 
bilingualism and biculturalism may not necessarily lead to a shared identity. 
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ATTITUDE DYNAMICS AS A HIERARCHICAL STRUCTURE* 1 


University of Cincinnati 


JEROME B. KERNAN AND GEORGE G. TREBBI, JR. 


SuMMARY 


This study examined the relationship between incoming information and 
a person's attitude. The hypothesis tested was that information operates on 
the cognitive component of attitude which, if sufficiently reorganized, occa- 
sions change in the affective component, and that this, if sufficiently large, 
finally actuates the behavioral component. This hierarchical tricomponent 
hypothesis was tested by 

(a) establishing through factor analysis that cognition, affect, and be- 
havior (each represented by 10 Likert-type statements) were unique attitude 
components, and thus that dynamic consistency among them is attributable 
to linkages and not duplication; 

(b) establishing through y* analysis that observed triadic change patterns 
were significantly more consistent with the hypothesized hierarchy than 
chance alone would allow; 

(c) establishing through a comparison of conditional component changes 
that the direction of the critical dyadic change patterns were consistent with 
the hypothesized hierarchy: namely, that cognitive change preceded affective 
change, and that it, in turn, preceded behavioral change; 

(d) establishing through a comparison of group means that the amount 
of cognitive and affective change was significantly greater for those Ss experi- 
encing affective and behavioral change, respectively, than for those Ss not 
experiencing such change; 

(e) establishing through the use of 25 different change criteria that the 
foregoing results are relatively stable, and not an artifact of any specific 
criterion of “attitude change.” 


A. INTRODUCTION 


If it is granted that a person's attitude structure mediates his response to 
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communications, if the communicatee’s behavior is to some extent a function 
of his attitude toward the subject of the message, then both the organization 
and dynamics of the attitude construct warrant explication. 

Rosenberg and Hovland (8), reflecting a long-standing tradition among 
social psychologists, specify the attitude construct as comprising three com- 
ponents: the cognitive, or beliefs held about the attitude object; the afec- 
tive, or like/dislike of the object; and the behavioral, or a particular way in 
which one is disposed to act toward the object. The measurement of attitude, 
however, is frequently restricted to a determination of the level of the affec- 
tive component, a tack perhaps best reflected in the work of Fishbein (4), 
The logic of such methodology rests on the intuitively obvious notion that 
how a person feels about an object must be positively associated with what 
he believes about it and how he is inclined to behave toward it. Attitude 
components are thus thought to be internally consistent, a notion supported 
by a number of empirical studies indicating generally high and positive inter- 
correlations among components—for example, Rosenberg (6), Fishbein (2, 
3), and Ostrom (5). 

1f attitude assessment is the principal concern, the measurement of affect 
alone would seem to be sufficient. It appears to serve as a reasonably robust 
index of a person’s response predisposition. If attitude dynamics are of 
interest, however, if the structural relationships among components under 
change conditions are to be explicated, then the “single index” notion of atti- 
tude becomes inadequate. 

Rosenberg (6, 7) has specified a structural theory of attitude dynamics 
which maintains that a person’s attitude as а whole changes as a result of 
intercomponent inconsistency. He worked with only two components—cogni- 
tion and affect—but concluded that a change of sufficient magnitude in one’s 
beliefs could produce a directionally appropriate shift in one’s affect. This 
hypothesis has also been confirmed by Carlson (1). 

This work attempts to extend Rosenberg’s model in two ways. First, it is 
hypothesized that persuasive communication operates essentially on the cogni- 
tive component of attitude structure (C). That is, the change-inducing in- 
consistency originates in the cognitive component. If enough cognitive change 
or reorganization is produced by the communication, the receiver's cognitive/ 
affective tolerance for inconsistency will be exceeded, and affect (A) will 
change appropriately: i.e., in a direction and with such magnitude as to 
return the intercomponent relation to a tolerable level of inconsistency. 

Second, the third of the traditional attitude components, the behavioral (В), 
is incorporated into the analysis. It is hypothesized that a person’s behavioral 
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component changes when his affective/behavioral tolerance for inconsistency 
js exceeded. Taken together, these hypotheses assert a hierarchical structure 
of attitude dynamics. Succinctly put, the assertion tested is that communica- 
tion operates on a receiver's attitude in a C — А —> B fashion. 
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B. METHOD 


Following standard practice, the experiment relied on Ss! verbal statements 
of beliefs, affect, and behavior. The attitude object was a Master of Business 
Administration (MBA) degree. This was thought to be of reasonable interest 
to Ss inasmuch as they were enrolled in a Bachelor of Business Administration 
(BBA) degree program. 

Ss were 57 undergraduate student volunteers, to whom the experiment was 
administered en masse, and who served as their own controls. The procedure 
involved two sittings, separated by a three-week interval. At the first sitting, 
Ss responded to 30 Likert-type statements; 10 of these represented the cogni- 
tive component, 10 the affective, and 10 the behavioral. The statements used 
were developed from an item analysis of 45 statements (15 for each com- 
ponent) pretested on an equivalent group of 39 students. A posterior analysis 
indicated that each statement in the sets used significantly differentiated 
(p < .05) the highest from lowest quartiles of Ss’ summated responses to 
that set. Examples of the statements follow: “It is not unusual for a com- 
petent man with an MBA to be two rungs higher on the corporate ladder than 
his counterpart with only a bachelor's degree, after only seven years” (cogni- 
tive); “Failure to gain acceptance to an MBA program, would be a significant 
psychological setback for me” (affective) ; and “Unless something unforeseen 
occurs, I have every intention of obtaining an MBA” (behavioral). 

Ss indicated their extent of agreement/disagreement with each of the 
statements on a seven-point basis, with “7” reflecting the most favorable 
position toward the attitude object, MBA degrees. Since a score of “1” ona 
given statement represented the least-favorable-to-MBA position, each S's 
component score (10 statements aggregated) could range from 10 to 70. 

The second sitting, three weeks subsequent to the first, comprised two 
events. First, Ss listened to a seven-minute audio-tape recording, nominally 
of a placement officer at the Harvard Business School being interviewed. In 
actuality, the interview was recorded by two professional announcers with 
the script provided by Es. In a less-than-transparent way, the “message” 
conveyed was that MBA degrees do not confer instant, or even long-range 
Success, and that the prevalent notion of their commercial value is largely 
unwarranted, It was felt that the prestige of Harvard—the mecca of MBA 
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degrees—would render this anti-MBA message even more convincing and 
produce enough overall attitude change to permit an analysis of component 
relationships under dynamic conditions. 

Immediately following the tape presentation, Ss completed a tricomponent 
instrument identical to the one at the initial sitting. 


C. RESULTS 


Before presenting any major findings, it is perhaps useful to verify that, 
for the data at hand, the cognitive, affective, and behavioral components, in 
fact, are unique. If they are not, their hierarchical relationship is meaningless. 


1. The Tricomponent Question 


As noted above, cognition, affect, and behavior are widely assumed to be 
highly associated, yet individually unique components of attitude, Present 
results confirm this. With the use of Ss’ “before” scores, the simple correlation 
of cognition with affect was found to be .52; of cognition with behavior to be 
-67; and of affect with behavior to be .81. Thus, at rest, one’s beliefs, feelings, 
and behavioral dispositions about an attitude object seem to be positively 
associated, as supposed. That these components are nevertheless unique, how- 
ever, is indicated by the results of factor analyzing the 57 X 3 matrix of Ss’ 
“before” scores, shown in Table 1. Since for each S a cognitive, affective, and 


TABLE 1 
VARIMAX ROTATED LOADINGS ON ATTITUDE COMPONENTS 
Factors 
" I п IT 
Variable (Affect) (Cognition) (Behavior) 
Cognition 22 94 —.26 
Affect. 90 23 —.35 
Behavior 49 37 —.79 
Cumulative 
% variance 37 73 100 


behavioral score (each the summation of 10 item scores) was inputed, unique- 
ba of the components is indicated by a high loading for each on one factor 
only. 

There seems little doubt that the three factors are “affect,” “cognition,” 
and “behavior” (specifically, “contra behavior"), respectively, thus suggest- 
ing their individual uniqueness. Affect is the first factor, lending support to 
the single-index argument, but the distribution of explained variance is rea- 
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sonably uniform across all three factors, their contributions being 37%, 36%, 
and 27%, respectively. Since the factor loadings in Table 1 would be much 
more “mixed” if cognition, affect, and behavior were not three unique com- 
ponents, it appears that they are distinct, albeit interrelated facets of a 
person’s response tendency. Cognate research supports this conclusion. 
Ostrom's (5) intercomponent correlations, although reflecting a different atti- 
tude issue and analytic method, also factor into similarly unique C, A, and B 
components." 


2. The Hierarchical Question 


Seven tricomponent change patterns are consistent with the C > 4 > B 
hypothesis: (———), (——0), (—-00), (000), (4-00), (E0); and 
(+++). Thus, after the (negative) communication, an S's cognitive score 
might show an appropriate change (downscale), and this, in turn, might be 
accompanied by downscale changes in affective and behavioral scores, yield- 
ing a (——-—) pattern. Or both C and A might show downscale changes, 
but not of sufficient magnitude to produce a change in B, yielding a (— —0) 
pattern. Of course, Ss might respond contrary to the communication—e.g., 
(4---4-)—or be unaffected by it (000), and still remain within the hypothe- 
sized hierarchy. The C > A > B hypothesis is not concerned with “message 
effectiveness” per se, but rather with the relationship among components 
under change conditions. 

In Table 2 it is seen that Ss’ mean scores on each component after the 


TABLE 2 
Pre/Post Messace GROUP MEANS ON ATTITUDE COMPONENTS 
Adjustment® 
Component Pre-message Post-message Difference index 
Cognitive 45.89 34,61 11.28* 100.00 
Affective 37.40 30.79 6.61* 81.50 
Behavioral 40.07 33.58 6.49* 87.32 


a Ratio of each component’s premessage mean to cognitive premessage mean. 
* p < .01 (t test for matched pairs). 


message were significantly lower than before the message. Enough change 
was evident, then, to allow for a test of the C > A — B hypothesis. Before 
presenting those results, however, it is necessary to recount how two method- 


ological problems were handled. 


The first problem was to determine a quantitative measure of component 


? Results are available from the authors. 
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“change.” This was handled by rendering absolute changes in Percentage 
terms; i.e., % change = (Before Score — After Score) /Before Score. How- 
ever, as shown in Table 2, “before means” varied among the components, 
suggesting the possibility that the three scales were perceived to be of un- 
equal severity. This could lead to two difficulties. First, a low before score 
might occasion an artificially high change score in the percentage formula 
above. Second, a low before score suggests more ready downscale movement 
which would artificially understate one’s after score and again overstate the 
percentage change. Both these potential difficulties were handled by using 
the adjustment indexes shown in Table 2. In ascertaining intercomponent 
consistency, then, the percentage change required of the latter component was 
that of the former component multiplied by the ratio of the former’s to the 
latter's adjustment index. For example, in ascertaining cognitive/affective 
consistency, suppose the percentage change in C is —20. The requisite change 
in A—for there to be a (- -) pattern—would be given by 


(—20) 100/82 = —24.39%. 


of 24.39% for the (--) intercomponent pattern to be recorded. 

The second, and associated methodological problem was to determine how 
much of the computed “change” in Ss’ components was in fact that, and how 
much was simply noise. Since that partitioning could not be accomplished 
directly, intercomponent changes were examined over a range of criteria—1% 
through 25%. If results (intercomponent changes) were uniform over this 
entire range, a reasonable conclusion would be that change, and not noise, 
was being measured. On the other hand, if results seemed to be a function of 
the level of the criterion employed, a good case could be made for a com- 
bination of change and noise being measured. As shown below, while the 
results seem to have been generally robust, the extremely low change criteria 
(1-5%) tended not to overcome experimental noise. In this range, then, 
results are likely spurious. 

To recapitulate these methodological issues: (а) an S's movement on à 
given scale was measured by percentage change; (b) his intercomponent con- 
sistency was counted only if the adjusted change in the follower component 
equaled or exceeded the change in the leader component; and (c) all such 
comparisons were made with the use of a range of change criteria from 1% 
through 2546. 

The analysis was done on a subject-by-subject basis. Actual frequencies 


1 
That is, a downscale change in C of 2096 required a downscale change in 4 
| 
1 
of model-consistent change patterns were compared with expected frequencies 
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with the use of X2 analysis. These expected frequencies were computed as 
follows: 

Where “change” is defined as 1%, . . . , 25%, 


model consistency = ( y+ ¢ 0) + (—00) + (000) + 
(4-00) + CHFO) + (+++), 


where 
(———)2 = GAG), 
(——0) = (—С). (A) ° (0B), 
etc., 

and 
(—C) = number of —Cs observed/57, 
(—A) = number of —As observed/57, 
etc. 


The expected frequencies were thus derived from the probabilities that the 
observed intercomponent change patterns were random. The actual frequency 
of model consistency exceeded the expected frequency for each of the change 
criteria, and these differences are significant at the .05 level. However, three 
of the seven “consistent” change patterns (— — —, 000, --2-4-) are con- 
sistent with any of six possible tricomponent hierarchies (CBA, BAC, etc.), 
the hypothesized one included. 

In order to test the ypothesized hierarchy, C > 4 > B, attention was 
focused on the C > A and A — B relationships. If it can be shown that when- 
ever A changed a directionally similar change in C preceded it, and that 
whenever B changed a directionally similar change in A preceded it, then 
the hypothesized hierarchy is verified. Note that in evaluating these dyads, 
it is not required that components always show change. Intercomponent toler- 
ance limits allow for a change in a leader component not followed by a change 
in its follower, for example. ‘All that is required for model consistency is appro- 
priate leader-component change whenever there is follower-component 
change. 

Since the experimental data represent instantaneous change, it is necessary 
to make sequential inferences based on observed patterns of change. Thus, 
if it can be established that a change in A was always associated with a change 
in C (like direction), but that a change in C was not always associated with 
a change in A, then a change in C is a necessary condition for a change in A, 
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and a necessary and sufficient condition for a change in C is to have had a 
change in A. Simply put, the dyadic relationship would be verified as C — 4 
and not A — C. A similar argument applies for the A > B relationship. 

The proportion of Ss (out of a possible 57) who exhibited a (message- 
advocated) change in C, a change in A, and a change in B was computed and 
compared with the proportion of Ss who exhibited conditional changes—for 
example, a change in A, given a change in С. Table 3 shows these comparative 
proportions for selected change criteria. 


TABLE 3 
UNCONDITIONAL, CONDITIONAL, AND MEAN PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
IN Ss’ ATTITUDE COMPONENTS 


Change criterion (in percentages) 


Pooled 
Nature of change 5 10 15 20 25 1to25 
Change component (proportion of Ss) 
Unconditional change 
Cognitive DEMENS 5n б 
Affective 72 76 44 35 26 50 
Behavioral 68 58 37 30 26 47 
Conditional change 
Affect, given Cognition 84 68 57 55 41 64 
Affect, given no change in Cognition 25 09 18 12 11 20 
Cognition, given Affect 88 88 84 85 80 86 
Behavior, given Affect 78 78 68 65 60 72 
Behavior, given no change in Affect 38 33 15 12 15 21 
Affect, given Behavior 82 76 81 76 60 78 
Component mean change (in percentages) 
Cognitive, given Affective change 29 32 33 34 35 32 
Cognitive, given no change in Affect 20 20 22 23 25 23 
Affective, given Behavioral change 26 29 33 36 36 31 
Affective, given no change in Behavior 21 16 20 21 26 19 
Cognitive, given Affective and 
Behavioral change 32 35 36 36 40 37 


The pooled data show that the proportion of Ss who changed A given that 
they also changed C (64%) is greater than either the unconditional propor- 
tion who changed A (5045)? or the proportion who changed A with no change 
in C (20%).* Thus, a change in cognition appears to have increased the likeli- 
hood of a change in affect. Moreover, a change in cognition given a change in 
affect (8676) is seen to have been far more likely than a change in affect 


3 Differences in proportions significant at the .10 level (one-tail) for each of the change 
criteria shown in Table 3; overall, differences were significant for 21 of the 25 criteria used. 

4 Differences in proportions significant at the .05 level for each of the change criteria 
shown in Table 3 and, overall, for 23 of the 25 criteria used, 
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given a change in cognition (64% ).5 This implies that cognitive change not 
only prompted affective change, but also was present whenever affective 
change occurred. 

Similar results support the 4 — B relationship. Behavioral change is seen 
to have been greater, given affective change (72%), than either unconditional 
behavioral change (47% )® or behavioral change unaccompanied by affective 
change (21%).7 And affective change given behavioral change (78%) oc- 
curred with greater frequency than behavioral change given affective change 
(72ф)5 

Directionally, then, the critical elements of the hierarchy seem to have 
been C — A and A — В as hypothesized. In terms of magnitude, the hy- 
pothesized C — A — В hierarchy would suggest that the mean change in 
cognition would be greater for those Ss having an affect change (like direc- 
tion) than for those having no change in 4. Similarly, one would expect a 
greater mean change in 4 for those 5s having a behavioral change than for 
those who did not. Table 3 also indicates results consistent with these hypoth- 
eses. With means again pooled across the 25 change criteria, it is seen that 
the change in cognition averaged 32% among those Ss experiencing a change 
in affect, compared with an average change of 23% for those exhibiting no 
change in affect. Similarly, we note a difference in mean affect changes be- 
tween Ss experiencing a behavioral change (31%) and those experiencing no 
change in B (19%).1° Finally, we see that the highest-of-all cognitive change 
means (37%) is for those Ss who exhibited a change in both affect and be- 
havior. 


D. Discussion 


To be sure, no single one of the foregoing results allows for an unqualified 
conclusion as regards the existence of the hypothesized hierarchy. Taken as 
a whole, however, the conclusions seem to afford reasonable evidence for the 


5 Differences in proportions significant at the 05 level for the 10%, 15%, 20%, and 
25% change criteria and, overall, for 19 of the 25 criteria used. 

6 Differences in proportions significant at the .05 level for the 10%, 15%, 20%, and 
25% change criteria and, overall, for 17 of the 25 criteria used. 

E a in proportions significant at the .05 1 
used, 
8 Differences in proportions significant at the .10 level for the 5%, 15%, and 20% 
change criteria and, overall, for 15 of the 25 criteria used. A 

9 Differences in means significant at the .05 level (one-tail) for each of the change 
Criteria shown in Table 3; overall, differences were significant for 22 of the 25 criteria 
used. 

10 Differences in means significant at the .05 level for the 10%, 15%, 20%, and 25% 
change criteria and, overall, for 21 of the 25 criteria used. 
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existence of a cognition — affect — behavior conceptualization of attitud 
dynamics. At the very least, these findings imply such a hierarchy to b 
viable notion in the study of persuasive communication, where interest 
frequently as great in the nature of receivers’ reactions as in the extent { 
which they might be inexplicably converted. 
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COMPETENCE AND HELPING* 


University of New Mexico 


Mary В. Harris AND LILY C. HUANG 


SUMMARY 


In order to test various explanations of the fact that perceived competence 
appears to correlate positively with altruism, Ss were given false feedback as 
to their competence on a “visual creativity” test and then asked to help with 
a second task, writing creative color names. Three groups of Ss who were told 
they were competent were given reduced cost, increased happiness, and in- 
creased responsibility as reasons for helping; the other three groups were 
given no explanations, but were told that their competence was high, or low, 
or given no information. The three explanation groups helped more than the 
other three groups, and the reduced cost group helped more than the other 
five. The three dependent measures of helping (percentage of helpful Ss, 
duration of help, and magnitude of help) proved differentially sensitive to 
treatment and sex differences. Only the latter two measures showed greater 
helping in the reduced cost group; only the magnitude measure showed 
significantly greater helping for males than females. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The fact that people who perceive themselves as more competent in a 
particular situation are more likely to be helpful has been documented in a 
number of studies. Form and Nosow (4) observed that in a tornado-ravaged 
community, the helpers were characterized by relevant technical knowledge 
and prior experience with the situation. Darley and Latane (3) cited a study 
by Granet which found significant correlations between familiarity with the 
environment and helping in two locations. Berkowitz and Connor (1) and 
Kazdin and Bryan (7) both found that Ss led to believe in their ability 
helped more with a later task, and Isen (5, 6) has also found that success 
leads to later helping. A series of studies by Midlarsky (9, 10) demonstrated 
that Ss led to believe that they were competent in adapting to electric shock 
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“Since you are so creative, you must enjoy this work,” and those in the 
Competence-Responsibility group were told: “Since you are so creative, you 
‘owe’ everybody your creativity in doing it.” If the S stayed to help, the 
time spent on helping and the number of names written were recorded. 

As the 5 was about to leave, he was stopped by the E and given a 10- 
item questionnaire, asking 1) whether he liked the experiment; 2) whether 
he considered his visual creativity above average; whether he considered 
himself a 3) happy, 4) successful, 5) responsible person; if he helped (for 
those who helped only) because he 6) liked doing it, 7) thought it was easy, 
or 8) felt he ought to do it; and for every S 9) whether he would like to 
participate in a similar experiment in the future; and 10) whether he could 
describe the purpose of the study. The first nine items were answered on a 
six-point scale ranging from NO to YES, and the 10th question was open- 
ended. After filling out the questionnaire, Ss were told of the true purpose 
of the experiment and requested not to discuss it with anyone. 


C. RESULTS 


l. Helping 


Table 1 presents the percentages of Ss helping, mean number of minutes 
helped, and mean number of items written for each of the six groups. Chi 


TABLE 1 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION AND THREE MEASURES or HELPING 
Com- 
Com- petence- 

Com- Com- _petence- N Low 

petence- — petence- Responsi- explana- No Infor- Com- 

Happy bility tion mation petente 

Measure N=6 N=8 N=8 v=8 N=8 N=8 
SSE Seen Meee N= Fe 
% of Ss helping 10000 100.00 100.00 62.5 37.5 25.00 

X Minutes of 

helping 17.25 9.88 775 6.25 225 3.88 
X Items written 30.12 12.75 10.62 8.00 537 2.62 
ee ee A Rai 800 . 531 _ 2 


square analyses comparing helping vs. nonhelping Ss indicated a significant 
difference between treatment groups (X? = 21.2, df = 5, p < .001). The 
combined explanation groups differed significantly from the other three groups | 
(X? = 21.2, df = 3, p < .001). Since all of the Ss in the explanation 
groups helped, the only further comparisons which could be made were be 
tween the other three groups; however, the differences between these three 
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groups in percentages of Ss helping were not statistically significant (X? = 
24, df = 2, p < .5), nor was the difference between the Competence-No 
Explanation and Low Competence groups (X? = 2.3, df = 1, p « 2). 
No sex difference was found (X? = .4, df = 1, p > .5). 

A 6 X 2 analysis of variance using duration of helping as the measure- 
ment yielded a significant treatment effect (F = 7.43, df = 5,36, p < .001), 
which was further analyzed by means of Scheffé’s method for a posteriori 
comparisons. Ss in the Competence-Easy group showed significantly more 
minutes of help than each of the other groups at the ф < .05 level, and the 
explanation groups combined had higher mean scores than the no-explanation 
groups (F = 20.87, df = 1,36, p < .01). The difference between the four 
Competence groups and the other two groups was also significant (F = 17.08, 
df = 1,36, p < .02). No difference was found between three no-explanation 
groups or between males and females. 

А 6 X 2 analysis of variance on the number of items written also indi- 
cated a significant treatment effect (F = 15.50, df = 5,36, p < .001), 
which a posteriori comparisons showed to reflect the same differences as did 
the duration measure. The Competence-Easy group showed a significantly 
greater magnitude of helping than each of the other groups at the ? < 05 
level, and Ss in the explanation groups wrote more items than Ss їп the 
no-explanation groups (F = 36.13, df = 1,36, p < .001). Moreover, the four 
Competence groups differed significantly from the two other groups (F = 
2732, df = 1,36, p < .01), although there were no significant differences 
between the three no-explanation groups. 

The analysis of variance also revealed a significant sex difference = 
6.50, df = 1,36, p < .05), indicating that male Ss wrote more items 
(X = 14.17) than female Ss (X = 9.00). The significant sex by treatment 
interaction (F — 4.80, df = 5,36, p < .01) was apparently due to the fact 
that in the Competence-Easy condition, males wrote more items than females, 
whereas in the Low Competence condition females wrote more items than 
males (F for the comparison = 6.50, df = 1,36, p < .05). 


2. Questionnaire Results 


The questions about liking for the experiment and desire to participate in 
a similar one were included to measure both reliability of the questionnaire 
and enjoyment of the experiment. Only one S gave answers to the two ques- 
tions that differed by more than one point on the six-point rating scale, 
indicating a fairly high reliability for the test, and the mean score on those 
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questions was four out of a possible five, indicating a high liking for the 
experiment. 

Analyses of variance of the treatment groups on their perceptions of them- 
selves as happy, successful, or responsible revealed no significant treatment 
effects. Nor was there a significant treatment difference in perceived cre- 
ativity (F = 1.78) or any significant sex differences on the above measures. 
Nor did people who had helped on the task differ significantly from the 
nonhelpers on either liking for the experiment and desire to participate in а 
similar one, perceived happiness, or perceived responsibility. However, helpers 
did perceive themselves as more creative than nonhelpers (t= 4.57, p < .01) 
and showed a tendency to see themselves as more successful than nonhelpers 
(t = 1.91, p < .10). No sex differences on any of the questions were re- 
vealed. 

Of the 32 Ss who helped, 13 chose as their reason that they enjoyed doing 
it, eight chose the responsibility explanation, six said that they helped because 
it was easy, three said that they helped for more than one of the three 
reasons listed, and two gave “curiosity” as their reason. No apparent rela- 
tionship between treatment condition and selection of a reason for helping 
was found, nor were there any apparent sex differences in reasons for helping. 

Of the 46 Ss in the study, 43 described the purpose of the experiment as 
a study in visual creativity, one suspected that S’s personality was also being 
studied, and two stated that they did not know the real purpose of the 
experiment. About half of the Ss had previously expressed some doubt as to 
whether visual creativity could ever really be measured and were interested 
in the test as an attempt to do so. When one considered that the question 
was the last one on a questionnaire given at the end of the experiment, the 
degree of suspicion appeared to be quite low. 


D. Discussion 


Three different measures of helping clearly showed that Ss who were led 
to feel competent at a task were more likely to help with a similar task than 
those who were not led to feel competent. Moreover, Ss who helped rated 
themselves as more visually creative and tended to see themselves as more 
successful than Ss who did not help. However, Ss in the Competence-No 
Explanation group were not significantly more helpful than Ss in the No 
Information or Low Competence groups, probably because of the small num- 
ber of subjects involved, since the trends were in the predicted direction. 

The Competence-Easy group, which was told that being competent should 
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reduce the cost of helping, was significantly more helpful than all other 
groups, indicating that this rationale appeared to be the one that best explains 
why competence leads to helping. Certainly, no evidence was provided for 
the happiness or responsibility explanations of the competence effect, since 
55 in the Competence-Happy and Competence-Responsibility groups helped 
less than those in the Competence-Easy group; nor did those who helped see 
themselves as happier or more responsible than those who refused to help. 
However, few Ss gave ease of performing the task as their reason for helping, 
which suggests the discrepancy between what affected a person’s behavior 
and what he perceived as the motivation for that behavior. 

It appears from the data that being given any kind of explanation as to 
why Ss who feel competent ought to help seems to increase a person’s likeli- 
hood of helping. This could either be due to the fact that the explanation 
makes the relationship between competence and helping clearer and more 
salient to him, or it could occur because Fs brief statement is seen by S as 
increasing the demand characteristics of the experiment suggesting that he 
ought to help. 

Males and females did not differ in the duration of helping, yet they dif- 
fered in the number of items produced within the same duration. Moreover, 
with the use of the magnitude of helping as the measurement, male and 
female subjects were found to react differently to the experimental treat- 
ments: Males wrote more items than female Ss in the Competence-Easy 
group, and fewer items in the Low Competence group. Males seemed to be 
more cost-oriented, more sensitive to the negative competence manipulation, 
and more efficient than females in producing more items in the same duration. 

The present study also revealed the value of using multiple measures of 
helping behavior. Although the dichotomous measures of help vs. no help 
indicated no sex effects or differences between the three explanation groups, 
parametric analyses of duration and amount of helping were able to reveal 
further effects of sex and treatment group. For future research on altruism, 
the use of more than a simple help-no help measure is recommended. 
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BEHAVIORAL EXPRESSIONS* 
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SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that because the individual, as opposed to the social 
psychologists, relies on past events for determining the trustworthiness of 
currently available information, he perceives predictions of attitude based 
on information about behavioral expression to be more trustworthy than 
predictions of behavior based on information about attitudinal expression. 
Results supported the hypothesis. Implications of results for the study of 
attitude and behavior were discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Bem (2) points out that many social psychologists tend to explain social 
phenomena in terms of a hypothetical process within the individual. Further, 
he suggests that there is a tendency to emphasize current internal processes 
in lieu of past events; i.e., many current theories are ahistorical. That Bem’s 
contention applies to attitude-behavior considerations is illustrated by the 
frequent use of measures of the assumed internal process “attitude” as an 
index of actual or potential behavior (13, 14). But how does the individual, 
as opposed to the social psychologist, evaluate information about attitude 
and behavior? Two general frames of reference suggest that the individual 
considers past events in determining the value or trustworthiness of currently 
available information for the prediction of current or future events. The 
functionalism position, defined in general by Brunswik (4) and related to 
person perception theory by Kelly (10), would suggest that the individual 
weights information in terms of trustworthiness according to the degree to 
which it has yielded veridical prediction in the past. In other words the 
individual is an empiricist. Thus if it is empirical, as Insko and Schopler (8) 
contend, that change in overt behavior predicts change in “attitude” with 
reasonable certainty, but the converse is not the case, then individuals should 
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perceive behavioral information to be more trustworthy for prediction than 
indices of attitude. Another position, which has been termed “radical be. 
haviorism" (2), suggests that the individual observes his own or others’ 
behavior and then infers "attitude," because in the socialization process he 
has been taught to label current internal events by reference to past external 
events that are common to all. Further, Bem and McConnell (3) have dem- 
onstrated that performance of overt behavior updates attitudinal information 
which has the effect of making attitudinal information untrustworthy in the 
absence of behavioral performance. The present study is designed to test 
the proposition derived from these two frames of reference that the indi- 
vidual considers behavior as a predictor of attitude to be much more trust- 
worthy than attitude as a predictor of behavior. 


B. METHOD 
1. Overview 


The basic strategy for the present study was to present some subjects with 
behavioral expressions and require them to predict corresponding attitude, 
and to present other subjects with attitudinal expressions and require them 
to predict corresponding behavior. It was decided that predictions would be 
more representative of subjects’ perceptions under “real world" conditions if 
they were presented with attitudinal and behavioral expressions emitted by 
real people. Likewise, it was decided that results would be most meaningful 
if steps were taken to ensure that attitudinal expressions were seen by subjects 
as correspondent with underlying attitude, and behavioral expressions were 
seen as indicative of usual behavior directed toward the object in question. 
To these ends an elaborate set of instructions was created to provide “evi- 
dence” that attitudinal and behavior expressions were “real” (emitted by 
individuals who actually exist) and correspondent. The former was accom- 
plished by indicating to subjects that attitudinal and behavioral expressions 
were taken from a carefully conducted actual survey. The latter was accom- 
plished by using expressions of low prior probability (extreme expressions) 
which were made under conditions of high choice (9). 


2. Subjects 


Subjects were freshman; sophomore, and junior students at Western Ili- 
nois University (V = 120). Three different classes were used. Both of the 
kinds of instruction-questionnaire combinations described below were pre- 
sented within each class. 
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3. Instructions and Questionnaires 


The first page of the booklet given each subject was headed “Introduction.” 
The first paragraph was devoted to reminding subjects (one booklet type) 
that although attitudes are usually consistent with behavior, “sometimes 
people say one thing and do another,” or (the second booklet type) although 
behavior is usually consistent with attitude “sometimes people do one thing 
and say another.” Subjects were informed that their task was to indicate 
“the degree to which you think you can predict another’s behavior (attitude) 
after you have been informed of his attitude (behavior).” Subjects were told 
that attitudinal and behavioral expressions were taken from an actual survey, 
and they were told that they were to bet what the other individual’s attitude 
(behavior) would be rather than to guess what the attitude (behavior) ac- 
tually is. Subjects were assured that they were not being tested and that 
their predictions could not be compared to actual corresponding behavior (or 
attitude), because information concerning these was not available, The re- 
mainder of the introduction was devoted to describing the survey, ostensibly 
to “give you a clearer understanding of what is wanted,” but actually to 
support the claim that the attitudinal and behavioral expressions were real 
and correspondent. Also this section detailed how the expressions subjects 
were to be exposed to were selected from the survey results. 

Instructions concerning how to indicate predictions were presented on the 
second pages of both booklet types. Subjects were told to place an “X” 
through one of the 21 dots, which appeared horizontally displayed below 
each expression, in order to indicate the perceived probability that the indi- 
vidual who emitted the attitudinal (behavioral) expression also exhibited the 
corresponding behavior (attitude). Every other dot was labeled with a per- 
centage (ie., from left to right 0%, 10%, and etc.). Finally subjects were 
cautioned to use the middle of the scale (around 50%) only when genuinely 
uncertain. 

The questionnaire was headed either “Attitudinal Descriptions” or “Be- 
havioral Descriptions.” An asterisk after the heading referred to a footnote 
which attributed the descriptions (expressions) to a fictitious survey associa- 
tion. This was done to add credence to the cover story that the descriptions 
were taken from an actual survey of behaviors and attitudes. 

There were three types of attitudinal (behavioral) expressions, Six were 
labeled high salient, because these were on attitude (behavior) dimensions 
that are highly salient or meaningful to most Western society individuals 
(e.g., religion, sex, drugs). There is evidence that attitude-behavior consis- 
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tency might be generally high for such dimensions. Ostrom (12) measured 
pre-existent religious attitudes and behaviors and found them very consistent, 
and thus it is possible that perceived consistency is relatively high for such 
dimensions. Six other descriptions were called low salient (e.g., stamp collect- 
ing, humane treatment of laboratory animals). By the same logic as applied 
to high salient dimensions, it was reasoned that attitude-behavior consistency 
might be relatively low for low salient dimensions, and thus perceived con- 
sistency might be less than for high salient dimensions. Eight expressions in 
a third set were called conventional. These expressions are akin to McGuire's 
(11) cultural truisms (statements that are generally accepted as true by 
members of a culture, but which may not carry over into behavior). These 
were expressions which “anyone would make” (e.g., one should spend several 
hours a day studying). Thus it was thought that perceived consistency would 
be lowest for these dimensions. 

Example attitudinal expressions for the high salient, low salient, and con- 
ventional dimensions, respectively, are listed below. Following each is a partial 
presentation of the corresponding behavioral expression. 


“The informer reported that —— —— is very open in expressing that 
marijuana provides people with beautiful experiences and that the drug is 
not harmful.” What are the chances that this person actually frequently 
smokes marijuana? 

“The informer readily admitted that —— — frequently smokes mari- 
juana.”1 

“The informer reports that —— —— has made it her major concern to 
alert people as to the inhumane treatment of laboratory animals used in 
research, —— apparently feels very strongly about this matter.” What are 
the chances that this person actually actively participates in efforts to end 
inhumane treatment of laboratory animals? 

“The informer reports that among —— ——’s activities in behalf of 
humane treatment of laboratory animals used in research are her active 
support of Humane Society attempts to get legislation passed that would 
prohibit mistreatment of lab animals.” 

“Floormates of —— —— verified that —— often complains about the 
fact that there is only one phone per floor. — thinks every room should 
have a phone.” What are the chances that this Person actually is trying to 
obtain a phone for each room? 

“Floormates of —— —— verified that —— has drawn up a petition 
which calls for the installation of a telephone in every room." 


1 Subjects were informed that expressions were initially gotten from “informers” and 
later confirmed by the persons to whom the expressions were attributed. Subjects were 


also informed that names of the actual persons making the expressions were withheld to 
protect their right to privacy. 
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A number of typical questionnaire controls were instituted. The only 
difference between the content of the two booklet types was that “behavioral 
expressions” was the focus in one case and “attitudinal expressions” in the 
other case. Expressions attributed to males and females and the three different 
types of expressions were evenly distributed throughout the questionnaire 
portion of each booklet type. The effects of guesses concerning the ЁЗ 
hypothesis were minimized by making attitude and behavior expressions. 
equally extreme and by making identical statements concerning the a priori 
“goodness of prediction” based on attitudinal expressions and behavioral ex- 
pressions, Finally, anonymity was assured by cautioning Ss not to place their 
names on their booklets. 


4. Procedure 


Both booklet types were distributed in equal numbers to each of three 
introductory psychology classes. Distribution was conducted in a manner that 
ensured that directly adjacent subjects did not have the same booklet type. 
Subjects were told to identify themselves by sex only. The following day class 
instructors requested that subjects take out a piece of paper and write down 
“any reflections you have concerning the task you performed yesterday.” 
After these papers were collected the instructor explained the purpose of the 
experiment to subjects. The “reflections” contained no evidence that subjects 
either ascertained the real purpose of the study, or that they suspected that 
the attitude and behavior expressions were not made by real people. 


C. RESULTS 


А 23 analysis of variance (N = 120) was performed, The factors in- 
volved were the following: subjects nested within booklet conditions (attitude- 
behavior, behavior-attitude) and crossed with attitude (behavior) dimension 
types (conventional, low salient, high salient). The dependent measures were 
the mean probabilities assigned by Ss to each of the expression types. The 
results provide support for the major hypothesis—F = 120.38, df = 1/118, 
$ < 001. Subjects indicated a great deal more trust in predictions from be- 
havior to attitude than from attitude to behavior. Cell means and overall 
Means are given in Table 1. The attitude (behavior) dimension type main 
effect was also significant, but the trend was not as expected (F = 35.19, 
dj = 2/236, р < 101). As can be determined by reference to Table 1, per- 
ceived trustworthiness was greater for the low salient than for either the high 
salient dimension—q2 = 5.30, df = 236, p < 01—or the conventional dimen- 
sion—g; = 8.31, df = 236, p < .01—(15). Also, perceived trustworthiness 
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TABLE 1 
Mean PERCEIVED TRUSTWORTHINESS 


Dimension type 


Booklet Low 


condition salient salient Conventional 


Behavior to 
attitude 80.48 70.27 68.87 
Attitude to 
behavior 58.47 56.81 5145 
Overall 


ditions—F = 7.20, df = 2/236, p < .01. Under the attitude to beh: 
booklet condition, the difference between low salient and high salient wa 
statistically reliable—g» = 1.48, df = 236, p > .05. The difference bet 
high salient and conventional was statistically reliable under the attitud 
behavior booklet condition—g» = 4.78, df = 236, p < .01—but not und 


behavior to attitude booklet condition—gs = 1.25, df = 236, p < .05. 


D. Discussion 


Results indicated that Ss placed much more trust in behavioral inform 
for the prediction of “attitude” than they placed in attitudinal informi 
for the prediction of behavior. These results were expected on the basis 0 
functionalism and behaviorism assumption that individuals determin 
trustworthiness of a type of information by reference to its past histo 
usefulness as a predictor. In a successful, unpublished replication of 
present study, D. Anderson and Allen (1) found that when Ss were di 
asked why they placed more trust in behavioral information they refert 
its past validity as a predictor. Thus it may be that the individual priu 
trusts behavioral information, while it appears that many social psychol 
primarily trust information about attitude toward some object (5, 7, 13) 
could argue that in the past many social psychologists have resorted to ¢ 
tive logic, deducing that behavior should correspond to attitude, 
attitude has usually been defined as having a behavioral component (5, 7 
On the other hand, the individual may employ inductive logic, relying ОП 
experience with the use of attitudinal and behavioral information. Furt 
may be the case that the individual is responsive to evidence concernin 
validity of the information he employs for prediction, whereas, as 
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by the writers cited above, it is apparently the case that many social psy- 
chologists have not been responsive to the negative evidence concerning the 
validity of attitudinal information for the prediction of behavior. This state 
of affairs is somewhat perplexing because assertions that there is no necessary 
relationship between initial “attitude” and later behavioral performance and 
that the individual assesses attitudinal and behavioral information by 
reference to past reinforcement events have been available for some time (6). 
Perhaps the orientation to hypothetical internal processes suggested by Bem 
(2) accounts for this inattention to validity of attitudinal indices. 

The greater perceived trustworthiness of low salient dimension expressions 
as compared to high salient dimension expressions was unexpected. Although 
the data yield no compelling post hoc explanation of this result, it is possible 
to speculate on the basis of available theory. It was expected that high salient 
expressions would be seen as more trustworthy, because these dimensions have 
face validity as being more salient or meaningful to more people (e.g. 
“religion” vs. “humane treatment of laboratory animals”). However, expres- 
sions were extreme in all cases. If the Jones and Davis (9) attribution theory, 
which is designed to consider “from acts to underlying dispositions,” is ex- 
tended to cover “from expressions of one type to expressions of another 
type,” the following appears reasonable: perhaps Ss regarded making an ex- 
treme expression on a low salient dimension as having lower probability than 
making extreme expressions on a high salient dimension, because the former 
may occur less frequently in social reality. If so, it would be expected on the 
basis of the extension of Jones and Davis’ attribution theory that such expres- 
sions might be regarded as more trustworthy. Thus the salience effect may 
have been precluded by a prior probability effect. 
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PERFORMANCE EXPECTANCIES* 
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SUMMARY 


Two experiments indicated a decreased effect of disconfirmed performance 
expectancies (а) when nonvalued performance scores were given to subjects, 
and (b) when the modeling effects of the experimenter were reduced. Accord- 
ing to the dependence interpretation advanced, the traditional use of valued 
performance scores increased the subjects’ dependencies on the experimenter 
and, consequently, the likelihood of their imitating a change in his behavior; 
that is, disconfirmed performance expectancies may lead to dependence reduc- 
tion and not necessarily to dissonance reduction. 


A, INTRODUCTION 


Aronson and Carlsmith (1) reported an experiment in which 

.. some subjects were led to expect to perform a task excellently—others, 
poorly, Then they performed the task, were given false scores which either 
confirmed or disconfirmed their expectancies, and were surreptitiously al- 
lowed to change their responses on the task. The subjects who were given 
information which was inconsistent with their performance expectancies 
changed significantly more of their responses than those who were given 
consistent information. (1, P. 182) 


According to their dissonance interpretation, subjects in the discrepant 
conditions changed their responses in an attempt to reinstate a disconfirmed, 
self-relevant performance expectancy and, thus, to reduce dissonance. Not 
only have the original results been replicated (2, 7, 8), but there is ample, 
independent evidence of the negative effects of expectancy disconfirmation (3, 
10). Furthermore, considerable research (5, 6, 8) indicates that the results 
were not due to differential recall (13) or to several possible experimental 
demands (4, 9, 12). 
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However, Thibaut and Kelley’s (11) theory of interpersonal dependence 
raises another point of disagreement over the dissonance interpretation, 
According to this theory, subjects in the discrepant conditions may have 
imitated a change in the experimenter’s behavior as a consequence of a 
relatively high degree of dependence on him. Thibaut and Kelley theorize that 
a person will become dependent upon another person to the extent that the 
other person can lead him through a wide range of outcomes: i.e., rewards and 
punishments, Since the subjects in Aronson and Carlsmith's discrepant con- 
ditions received both high and low test scores, they were led through a wider 
range of outcomes than subjects who consistently received high or low test 
scores and, hence, they could have developed greater dependence on the 
experimenter. Thibaut and Kelley further hypothesize that as a result of 
dependence the other person will be complied with or imitated more. Aronson 
and Carlsmith's experimenter reported after the fifth trial that he had for- 
gotten to time the subjects performance and that the trial would have to be 
repeated so that he could correct his mistake: i.e., change his behavior. The 
subjects, especially those in the discrepant conditions, could have complied 
with the experimenter's implication that the fifth trial was in error by 
changing their behavior, also. Thus, the greater number of changes in the 
discrepant conditions can be interpreted as due to greater dependence on the 
experimenter and, consequently, imitation of him. 

The two experiments reported in this paper were designed to assess the 
applicability of the dependence interpretation to the Aronson and Carlsmith 
experiment. 


B. EXPERIMENT I 


The dependence interpretation holds that subjects in the discrepant condi- 
tions who received four “good” scores and one “poor” score or four “poor” 
scores and one “good” score were led through a wider range of outcomes than 
subjects in the consistent conditions who received either five “good” or five 
“poor” scores. Since such a wide range of outcomes is accomplished only by 
giving scores having some value—i.e., “good” and “poor”—employing scores 
having no value should reduce the range of outcomes through which a person 
can be led. Therefore, the first experiment was designed to replicate the 
Aronson and Carlsmith study except that objectively neutral scores were 
given to the subjects. 


1. Method 
a. Subjects. Forty college females voluntarily participated in the experi- 
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ment without pay, although they did receive partial credit toward their intro- 
ductory psychology course. These students were randomly assigned to one of 
the four experimental conditions. 

b. Procedure. Basically Aronson and Carlsmith's procedures were closely 
followed. Subjects individually had four sets of 20 trials of identifying which 
one of three photographed stimulus persons supposedly had had emotional 
difficulties. Fictitious scores of 17, 16, 16, and 17 correct responses were given 
to the High Expectancy Ss; and scores of 5, 4, 4, and 5 were given to the 
Low Expectancy Ss. On the fifth trial, half of each of these groups received 
a score of 17, and half received a score of 5. At this point E confessed to an 
error and asked for a repeat of the fifth trial. The dependent variable was 
the number of responses changed on the repeated, fifth trial. 

Minor deviations from Aronson and Carlsmith’s procedure were the use 
of a female E, omitting a warm-up test, and the use of photographed females 
as stimulus persons. The most important deviation concerned the description 
of S’s task. The test was presented as a measure of “personality traits,” and 
Ss were told that a high score could indicate a high positive trait or a high 
negative trait, while a low score could indicate a low positive trait or a low 
negative trait. That is, instead of equating a high score with “good” per- 
formance and a low score with “poor” performance, Ss were not informed of 
what the scores implied about the quality of their performance. In effect, 
then, we attempted to provide scores with no identifiable value connotations, 
thus reducing the range of outcomes through which S would be led. 


2. Results and Discussion 


The mean numbers of answers changed on the repeated fifth trial in the 
four experimental conditions were: High Expectancy-High Score, 4.2; High 
Expectancy-Low Score, 6.0; Low Expectancy-High Score, 5.0; and Low 


Expectancy-Low Score, 7.1. An analysis of variance in these data indicated a 


significant main effect of score received on the fifth trial—Ss who received a 
low score changed more answers than Ss who received a high score, regardless 
of the expectancy condition (F = 6.21; df=1, 39; P< 05). All other 
sources of variation were nonsignificant. 

It must be concluded that our attempt to use scores without value connota- 
tions was not entirely successful; Ss apparently tended to equate a high score 
with “good” performance and a low score with “poor” performance. However, 
that some success was achieved is indicated by the relatively few response 
changes in the discrepant conditions as compared to Aronson and Carlsmith’s 
results, In fact, although this is not a completely legitimate comparison, there 
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were fewer responses changed overall in this study than in Aronson and 
Carlsmith’s (¢ = 3.13; df = 3; p=.05). It can be argued, therefore, that 
using scores with no objective value reduced (but did not eliminate) the range 
of outcomes through which our Ss could be led, and hence, their dependencies 
on E were reduced. Because of the reduction in dependence on E, there was 
less imitation of his change of behavior as indicated by the relatively few 
responses changed. 


C. EXPERIMENT II 


The dependence interpretation of the Aronson-Carlsmith investigation con- 
tends, further, that when the experimenter requested a repetition of the 
fifth trial to correct a mistake in his procedure, he became a model which 
the subjects could comply with or imitate, expecially those subjects in the 
discrepant conditions. That is, response changes are interpreted as subjects’ 
attempts to model their behaviors after the experimenter, upon whom they 
had become dependent, in the only way that was available to them. To 
examine this supposition, Experiment II was designed to replicate the original 
study, with additional conditions in which the modeling effects of the experi- 
menter were reduced. 


l. Method 


a. Subjects. Forty additional college females voluntarily participated in 
the experiment; they also received partial credit toward their introductory 
psychology course. Assignment to the four experimental conditions was ac- 
complished by a random method. 

b. Procedure. Two of the experimental conditions were an exact replica- 
tion of Aronson and Carlsmith's Low Expectancy conditions, following their 
procedures as closely as possible. These conditions are referred to as the 
Mistake conditions, because, as in the original design, the experimenter 
justified repeating the fifth trial to correct a mistake in his procedure. Two 
additional low expectancy conditions were added in which repetition of the 
fifth trial was justified as a normal, routine procedure; that is, E did not have 
to “correct his mistake.” Ss were informed that previous investigations had 
cast serious doubt on the reliability of the so-called test of social sensitivity 
and that E wanted to “check it out for myself.” It was thought that discount- 
ing the reliability of the test would remove any possible demands for response 
consistency. These were designated the No Mistake conditions. 
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2. Results and Discussion 


The mean number of changed answers on the repeated fifth trial in the 
four experimental conditions were as follows: Mistake-High Score, 8.1; Mis- 
take-Low Score, 7.8; No Mistake-High Score, 5.8; and No Mistake-Low 
Score, 7.2. An analysis of variance performed on these data revealed a sig- 
nificant main effect of the mistake variable (F = 4.93; df = 1, 39; p< .05), 
indicating that there were more answers changed when the experimenter made 
a mistake than when he did not. All other sources of variance were non- 
significant. 

These results suggest that the subjects did comply with the experimenter’s 
implication of an error in the fifth trial and imitated his change in behavior 
by changing their responses. Although the interaction was not significant, it is 
interesting to note that when the experimenter corrected his mistake more 
changes were made in the discrepant condition than in the consistent condi- 
tion, but when no mistake was made more changes were made in the consistent 
condition. This pattern of results conflicts with a dissonance interpretation 
and follows from a dependence interpretation. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


The experimental paradigm typically employed to assess the effects of per- 
formance expectancies calls for subjects to be given (usually four) high or 
low bogus test scores, so that expectancies can be developed. These expectan- 
cies are then either confirmed by a consistent score on the next (fifth) trial 
or disconfirmed by a discrepant score. The experimenter confesses to a pro- 
cedural error and asks for the last trial to be repeated so that he might 
correct his mistake. Changes in the subjects’ responses on the repeated trial 
are recorded, 

Because of the obvious complexity and ambiguity of the situation, ex- 
pecially in the discrepant conditions, a special relationship is developed be- 
tween the subject and the experimenter. Specifically, receiving surprising, 
discrepant scores theoretically leads the subjects through a wide range of out- 
comes and increases their dependencies on the experimenter. In turn, the 
increase in dependencies makes the E more likely to be complied with or 
imitated. Thus, when he reports that he must change his behavior to correct a 
procedural error, the subjects can imitate him by changing their behaviors— 


ie., their answers—also. 


Support for these assumptions comes from Experiment I which indicated 
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that when the range of outcomes is restricted, dependence is not generated, 
and fewer response changes are made by the subjects. Experiment II indicated 
that when the experimenter does not imply a procedural error which must be 
corrected by changing his behavior, fewer changes are made by the subjects, 
In sum, further explorations of the dependence interpretation of performance 
expectancies seem to be warranted by these two studies. 
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SUMMARY 


Eighty Negro boys and girls, ages 3 to 5, were assigned to one of eight 
conditions. Race of model (Negro vs. white), type of consequence to model 
(reward vs. punishment), and percent of rewarded or punished responses (20 
vs. 80 percent) were varied. The Ss viewed a television tape of a model (М) 
performing a simple two-choice discrimination task with either verbal reward 
or verbal punishment administered. After watching M make his choice, the S 
then made his own choice. When S’s choice was the same as M’s, imitative 
behavior was said to have occurred. There were significant effects of both race 
of M and type of consequence to M. Negro S imitated the white M more than 
the Negro M and imitated the rewarded M more than the punished M. The 
punished white М was imitated at approximately the same level as the re- 
warded Negro M. No significant effects of percent of reinforcement were 
found. Possible explanations of the experimental results were discussed, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


What are the effects on young Negro children of observing verbally re- 
warded and punished Negro and white models? Do results follow patterns 
established in earlier studies with Ss modeling the responses of all rewarded 
models or are the effects of race sufficient to produce results not predictable 
from previous research? 

A number of studies have demonstrated the effects of reward delivered to 
a model (M) on the imitative responding of an observer (О). Kanfer and 
Marston (4) found vicarious reinforcement in the form of the word “good” 
spoken by the experimenter to a simulated М to be facilitative of imitation in 
the S. Several studies have indicated that the greater percentage of an M's 
responses that are rewarded, the greater the likelihood of an O's imitating those 
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responses. Marston and Kanfer (6) reported an experiment employing a 
modified verbal conditioning task with the word “good” again used as a rein- 
forcer. The Ss said words intermittently with tape-recorded voices. It was 
found that decreasing the proportion of reinforced vicarious responses resulted 
in significantly lower learning. 

That vicarious punishment decreases imitative behavior has been reported 
by Walters, Leat, and Mezei (13). In this study, kindergarten children ob- 
served an M either rewarded or punished for playing with toys. The group 
who saw the M punished imitated the play behavior less, presumably through 
the action of conditioned fear responses. 

Few studies directly investigating the effects of race on imitation have been 
reported in the literature. Nicholas, McCarter, and Heckel (8, 9) reported 
two studies investigating the effects of race, sex, and social power or compe- 
tence on imitative behavior. Sex and social power or competence were found to 
be the primary influences on imitative behavior, while no consistent effects for 
race were identified. 

Thelen and Soltz (12) reported a study in which primarily Negro Head 
Start boys and white university-laboratory school boys observed an adult 
white M either verbally reinforced or not reinforced for aggressive behavior. 
The Negro Ss imitated the reinforced M significantly less than the non- 
reinforced M. The white Ss imitated the positively reinforced M significantly 
more than their counterparts from Head Start. These results were discussed 
in terms of past reinforcement history which may be linked to racial or 
socioeconomic variables. 

The present study is an investigation of the effects of race of M and reward 
or punishment of the M on the degree of imitative behavior displayed by an 0. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
Eighty Negro boys and girls, aged three to five, served as Ss. All were 
enrolled in a preschool program sponsored by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The preschool centers were located in disadvantaged areas of an urban 
Southern city. Ss were randomly assigned to one of two groups differing in 
type of M (Negro or white). Each group was then subdivided into four 
groups: M 20% reward, M 80% reward, M 20% punishment, and M 80% 
punishment. 
2. Equipment 
The children were confronted with а simple discrimination task similar t° 
that employed by Aronfreed and Reber (1). The Ss made a series of choices 
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between two small toys mounted within black rectangles upon a large board. 
Two choice boards were employed, one to detect any jnitial difference in 
imitative behavior and the other presented after exposure to the experimental 
conditions. The toys composing each pair were selected on the basis of 
experimenter-judged equality of attractiveness to a child in this particular age 
group. An additional display of eight toys was presented from which the child 
could select a toy as a reward for completing the task. 

Ten video tapes were prepared for presentation to the Ss. Two of the tapes, 
employed to ascertain any initial differences in level of imitation due to race 
of M, depicted either a Negro or a White child M of the same age group per- 
forming the discrimination task that was presented to the Ss. The M ap- 
proached the board, touched one of the two toys in each box with his hand, 
then withdrew his hand until instructed to make his next choice. No response 
consequences to the M were employed to this phase. The other eight films, 
employed in experimental conditions, depicted an M (either Negro or white) 
performing the discrimination task and receiving reward or punishment fora 
certain percentage of his choices (80% or 20%). The response consequences, 
consisting of the verbal phrases, “Yes, that's very good” or “No, that's very 
bad,” were administered in a vigorous and vivid manner from off-camera by 
an adult male E. 

It is generally felt that when assessing the influence of racial model char- 
acteristics or imitation, it is important to include several representatives from 
each racial group. The use of a single Negro and white model leads to uncer- 
tainty as to whether obtained differences are attributable to racial differences 
of the models or to other personal characteristics of the models selected. 

Tn the present study, only one model of each race was employed. The tech- 
nique used, that of video tape or a small portable monitor, effectively obscured 
the personal characteristics of the models because of the small size of the 
viewing screen and the lack of clarity in visual detail. Attire was equated for 
both models, and only racial differences were apparent. On zoom shots where 
details were apparent, only the model’s hand, again revealing color differences, 
Was seen. 

The filmed sequences were viewed by the Ss on a Sony portable television 
monitor. Testing situations consisted of a variety of small rooms or offices 
located within the Community Centers visited. 


3. Procedure 
The white E brought each S individually into the testing situation and 
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showed him the display of eight attractive toys. The S was instructed as 
follows: 


Here are some toys. I want you to look at them and tell me which toy you 
like the very best. 


This was done to insure a positively motivated S with the expectation of 
reward. The E then presented the Operant Choice Board which contained 15 
two-toy choices and said: 


On this board are a lot of black boxes and in each black box are two toys. 
I want you to choose one of the toys in each box. If you will do this for me, 
I will give you a toy like the one you chose earlier. When I ask you to, just. 
go to the board and touch the toy in each box that you choose. Before you 
make your choices, though, I want you to watch a little boy do the same 
thing on this television set. After the little boy makes each of his choices, 
then you will make yours. Do you understand? 


The E then turned on the monitor, showed the no-consequence M make his 
first choice, then allowed the S to make his first choice. This procedure was 
continued until the first board of 15 choices had been completed. The $% 
responses were recorded by the E while the child made his responses. 

After this sequence had been completed, the E removed the Operant 
Choice Board and presented the Experimental Choice Board of 25 choices, 
saying: 

Now here is another board just like the first one, except that it has more 
boxes and toys on it. I want you to watch the little boy on the television 


Set again and then make your choices just as you did before. Do you under- 
stand? 


The S then viewed the filmed sequence in which the М was rewarded or 
punished after each choice, the S making his responses in the same manner 
as the earlier condition. After completing the Experimental Choice Board, 
the S was given a toy, thanked for his cooperation, and allowed to leave the 
experimental situation. 


4. Measures 


The primary measure was the number of imitative responses produced by 
the Ss. Comparisons were made between the operant level of imitation and 
the level of imitation produced by the experimental conditions. Differences in 
the amount of imitation produced by reward or punishment of the M, pet 
centage of reward or punishment, and race of the M were investigated. 
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C. RESULTS 


The total number of imitative responses produced by the two groups during 
the operant phase were 442 imitative responses by 40 Ss viewing the white 
model, and 451 imitative responses by 40 Ss viewing the Negro model. Simple 
analysis of variance indicated that there was no significant difference between 
the level of imitative responding that might be attributed to the effect of 
race of model during the operant phase (F = .15). Table 1 presents the 
mean number of imitative responses and standard deviations for each of the 
eight experimental groups. 


TABLE 1 
Mean NUMBER or IMITATIVE RESPONSES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
THE EIGHT EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Mean no, imitative 


Condition responses SD 
White M-20% reward 18,1 2.34 
White M-80% reward 18.1 3.24 
White M-20% punishment 173 2.86 
White M-80% punishment 161 2.84 
Negro M-20% reward 16.9 2.74 
Negro M-80% reward 16.5 2.38 
Negro M-20% punishment 15.1 2.10 
Negro M-80% punishment 141 2.07 


A three-factor analysis of variance indicated that there were significant 
effects of both type of consequences (F — 7.53) and the race of the M 
(F = 7.53) on the amount of imitative behavior displayed by the Ss during 
the experimental conditions. Rewarded Ms were imitated more than were 
punished Ms, and the white M was imitated more than was the Negro M. 
No other significant effects were found, nor were there any significant inter- 
actions. No effects of percentage of reward or punishment were present. The 
differences between 80% groups and 2096 groups were not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The data from the eight experimental groups were also treated by applica- 
tion of Duncan's new multiple range test. This treatment substantiated the 
conclusions offered by the three-factor analysis of variance, but provided 
no additional significant effects. 

D. Discussion 

Earlier research indicated that the greater the percentage of the M's re- 

sponses that are rewarded, the more likely the O is to imitate these responses 


(10, 11). The present study revealed no such effect of percentage of reinforce- 
ment. It was hypothesized by the E that this variable degree of imitation with 
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varying percentages of reward would hold true for the punishment sequence 
as well. That Ss were unable to discriminate the difference between varying 
degrees of reward and punishment may have been due to the difficulty of 
quantifying the reward or punishment value of the two different consequences, 
especially in the area of verbal communication. The verbal phrase “Yes, 
that’s very good” or “No, that’s very bad” may have had the same effect on 
the S whether presented on 20% or 80% of the responses. 

Perhaps the most striking finding in this study was the increased imitation 
of the white M by Negro Ss during the experimental phase. Because of the 
scarcity of research on the effects of racial influences in imitative behavior, 
no pre-experimental hypothesis was advanced concerning the degree to which 
the Negro child would imitate the white М. A decade ago, one might well 
have expected to find the Negro child imitating the white child in preference 
to one of his own race, as a result of the lack of Negro identification and 
racial pride, But with the recent upsurge of racial feeling within the Negro 
population, it was felt that this expectation might no longer be justified. 
However, with the particular group of children studied, there does seem to be 
an increased tendency to model the white child. This may be due to the social 
environment from which the children were drawn. The majority of the pupils 
in the OEO-sponsored community centers come from lower-class homes and, 
in this particular instance, homes in a traditional Southern Negro ghetto 
community. The parents of these children are less educated and probably less 
attuned to the recent changes occurring within their own race. It seems 
probable that a lack of racial identification on the part of the parents would 
be transmitted to the children in the family. Had the population of Negro 
children been selected from a different setting, such as nursery schools for the 
more educated and prosperous Negro families, a different trend in imitative 
behavior might well have been observed. Since these children were drawn 
from a rather low status environment, they may well have patterned their 
behavior after the M they interpreted as having the higher social status. This 
type of behavior has been predicted by both Miller and Dollard (7) and 
Bandura and Walters (2) and has been supported by subsequent experimental 
evidence (3, 5). The white M may have been imbued with unobserved but 
inferred positive consequences for his actions on the basis of the Negro child's 
previous experiences with members of the white race. Bandura and Walters 
refer to this effect as based on the tangible evidence of the M's past success, 
fine clothing, material wealth, occupation of high social status, etc. The white 
M’s racial characteristics may have carried similar cue values for the Negro 
child from an impoverished background who is exposed to the white child 
through television and the other mass media, 
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Why were no racial differences in imitation found in the operant phase, 
while in the experimental phase there was a significant difference between the 
imitation of white and Negro models? It seems possible that the introduction 
of response consequences in the experimental phase, whether positive or 
negative, served as a sort of “cue” to the subject that certain behaviors were 
appropriate and certain behaviors were inappropriate, thus introducing 
another factor into the determination of imitative or nonimitative behavior. 
It may be that even a positive response consequence (“Yes, that's very 
good.”) delivered to a Negro model may have evoked this factor of appropri- 
ateness or inappropriateness within the E, and in combination with the 
model’s racial characteristics may have resulted in lower imitation than that 
produced in the operant phase where this factor may be presumed to have 
been absent. 
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IMPRESSION FORMATION AS A FUNCTION OF 
AGE, SEX, AND RACE** 


Memphis State University 
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SUMMARY 


The present study examined cognitive differentiation and integration within 
the framework of an impression formation task, where subjects were required 
to form an impression of a person who displayed potentially ambivalent be- 
haviors. Sex, age, and race were varied. Main effects as a function of age 
were found for both differentiation and integration. In addition, major cogni- 
tive organizational changes were observed between the ages of 10 and 12 on 
both measures, Although females were expected to form more differentiated 
and integrated impressions, this prediction was not confirmed. Racial differ- 
ences among the males were obtained on the measure of cognitive integration, 
but not on differentiation. It was also found that the subjects who formed 
more integrated impressions offered more noncategorical affective responses 
оп а checklist than the subjects who formed less integrated impressions, The 
findings for differentiation and integration were discussed in terms of Werner’s 
developmental theory. Racial differences were discussed in terms of possible 
family background variables. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the present study is to investigate age, sex, and race dif- 
ferences in the cognitive-organizational-structural aspects of children’s im- 
pressions of others. The theoretical framework chosen for this investigation 
is provided by Werner’s orthogenetic principle, which requires that develop- 
ment be assessed in terms of developmental level defined by the criteria of 
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differentiation and integration rather than in terms of temporal sequence 
or relative growth. The Wernerian conceptual framework shares with other 
theories the postulate that the organism in both its biological and conceptual 
development advances through stages, from the simple to the complex and 
from the relatively undifferentiated toward increasing differentiation and 
hierarchical integration. One of the most important consequences of the 
orthogenetic principle is that it disentangles the concept of development from 
the related concepts of growth, change, and temporal sequence (4). 

Working within the Wernerian framework, Scarlett, Press, and Crockett 
(11) asked first, third, and fifth graders to describe their peers, and then 
examined the changes that occurred with age in these descriptions. They 
found increasingly differentiated descriptions, which in Werner’s terms con- 
stitute a developmental progression. 

Working within a somewhat different theoretical framework, Kahana and 
Kahana (3) found results for children’s perceptions of their grandparents 
remarkably similar to those of Scarlett e£ al. Rosenbach (9) studied boys 
aged 6, 12, and 18, and found that the impressions they formed from viewing 
a movie of another boy became increasingly differentiated and integrated 
as a function of age. 

The present study, in applying the orthogenetic principle to impression 
formation, advanced the hypothesis that if age differences in children’s abil- 
ities to reconcile the bivalent traits exhibited by a single stimulus person 
are developmental in nature, then the impressions of young children should 
proceed from a relatively global and undifferentiated state toward increasing 
detail and hierarchic organization. This hierarchic integration is described in 
terms of the level of integration of the impression, which is a measure of the 
overall quality of the entire impression, focusing upon the subject’s ability 
to weave dynamic interrelationships of the stimulus material into one unified 
impression. 

It was further hypothesized that significant sex differences would be mani- 
fested within each age group, with females forming significantly more dif- 
ferentiated and integrated impressions than males at all age levels. This 
hypothesis was consistent with most of the previous studies in impression 
formation where both males and females were employed, with the exception 
of Rothenberg (10). 

Research that is carried out in the area of cognitive development often 
ignores the role of affect. Therefore, the present study attempted to examine 
some of the affective dimensions of impression formation, as well as the c06- 
nitive dimensions. Affective dimensions were investigated in terms of the 
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subjects classifications of their feelings toward the stimulus person. In accor- 
dance with Wernerian theory, one would expect classifications to become less 
categorical, less rigid, and less concrete as subjects become more abstract, 
articulated, and integrated. Hence, it was expected that subjects who achieve 
higher levels of integration would be less categorical when asked to describe 
their feelings toward the stimulus person in terms of concrete categories: i.e., 
less inclined to classify their feelings in terms of a single polarity or category 
and more inclined to expand upon these categories. According to Crockett 
(1) both differentiation and integration may be taken as indicators of de- 
velopmental status. Therefore, in a developmental study, such as the present 
one, it is expected that both measures will be closely and significantly cor- 
related with one another, both within the various age groups that were 
employed and across the entire sample. 

Finally, the investigation of racial differences in the area of impression 
formation has been inconclusive (6). Because of the lack of research on racial 
differences in impression formation, and because the only study in this area 
is inconclusive, it seemed best to investigate racial differences in the present 
study, but without advancing a specific hypothesis. 

In summary, it was hypothesized that 

1. Level of integration and differentiation of impressions would increase 
with age. 

2. Females would be more differentiated and achieve a higher level of 
integration than males. 

3. Subjects who achieved higher levels of integration and who were there- 
fore developmentally advanced would also be less categorical (i.e., less po- 
larized) in their affective judgments. 

4. Finally, racial differences were investigated without the formation of a 
directional hypothesis. 

B. METHODOLOGY 
1. Overview of the Study 

The basic design of this experiment varied three factors: age (8, 10, and 
12 years); race (black and white); and sex. Hence, the design was à 
3 х 2 x 2 factorial. The dependent variables were as follows: (a) the 
number of constructs, or cognitive differentiation; and (b) the level of inte- 
gration. 

A subsidiary 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design varying sex, race, and level of 
integration was employed in order to test hypothesis 3. Level of integration 


` а restricted range (90-110) of the Kuhlman-Finch (8-year-olds) and 


‘relations were computed between (а) JQ and level of integration, and | 
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was treated as the independent variable rather than age in this analy, 
because Wernerian theory defines development according to the criteria 
differentiation and integration rather than by temporal sequence or age, 
order to provide an adequate number of subjects for each cell in this anal 

the four levels of integration were collapsed into two levels: levels 1 anc 
(aggregation and univalence, hereafter “lows”), and levels 3 and 4 (recog 
tion and resolution, hereafter *highs"). Because of the unequal number 
subjects in these two categories, an unweighted means analysis of variam 
was employed. The dependent variables under consideration consisted of 1 
percentage of noncategorical responses to an adjective checklist. The p 
centage scores were subjected to an arcsin transformation prior to statisti 
analysis. 


2. Controls for Intelligence К 


To control for intelligence, the present study selected subjects from witl 
Thorndike (10- and 12-year-olds) group intelligence scores. In addition, ¢ 
IQ and differentiation. 


3. Subjects 


Subjects for the present study consisted of 108 elementary school chi 
obtained in cooperation with the Memphis (Tennessee) Board of Educati 
Each cell consisted of nine subjects, or 36 from each age level (nine bli 
males, nine black females, nine white males, and nine white females). 


4. Experimental Procedures 


Four silent films about a boy named Jimmy were employed. Each f 
consisted of four behavioral sequences, described as follows: 
1. Helping. Jimmy and his friend are introduced. His friend drops $0 
dominoes and scatters them in all directions on the floor. His friend goes 
pick them up, and he bumps his elbow; and Jimmy assists him to a cl 
and helps him by picking up the dominoes. 
2. Cheating. Jimmy suggests that he and his friend play darts. Jimm 
friend shoots the darts, and then disappears into another room to hang 
his coat. While he is gone, Jimmy places his friend's darts on the perimk 
of the board and places his own in the middle. 
3. Sharing. Jimmy leaves the room for a few minutes and returns ¥ 
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some refreshments, some pop, and a sandwich. He shares them with his 
friend. 

4. Interfering. Jimmy’s friend engages himself in a game of pick-up-sticks. 
Jimmy observes, and then intervenes by blowing all of the sticks onto the 
floor, leaving his friend to pick them up. 

The entire film ran for 4.5 minutes, Each subject saw one film in its en- 
tirety, after which the interview was conducted. Each film controlled for 
age and for race (but not for sex). Third and fifth graders saw the films 
that were made with younger actors, and seventh graders saw the films with 
older actors. Black subjects saw a film with black children as the actors; 
whites saw a film with white children as the actors. 

a. Conduct of the experiment: Impressions. Immediately following the 
viewing of the film, subjects were taken into separate rooms for the interview. 
As impressions were given they were recorded on a tape recorder for later 
transcription and scoring. Interviews were standardized, and consisted of the 
introductory statement: “You just saw a film about Jimmy. 1 would like you 
to tell me about him, so that someone who doesn’t know him would be 
able to tell what kind of a boy he is.” 

b. Conduct of the experiment: Affective orientation. Following the record- 
ing of the impressions of the filmed material, the tape recorder was turned 
off and the subject was told, “Now we would like you to know how you 
feel about Jimmy.” The subject was then presented orally with (a) a list of 
nine situational descriptions, and (5) an adjective checklist consisting of 10 
adjectives. Each situation consisted of two polarized categories, as did the 
adjective checklist. Subjects were instructed to make a choice to the best 
of their ability, and on the basis of what they had seen of Jimmy in the 
film, to choose between the appropriate adjectives and situational descrip- 
tions. Furthermore, subjects were told that if they could not decide between 
the categories that were supplied by the experimenter, they could supply 
their own answer as to how Jimmy might act or what he would be like. 


5. Dependent Variables 


a. Degree of differentiation. Constructs are measures of the degree of dif- 
ferentiation of an impression, so the more constructs that appear in an im- 
Pression, the higher the degree of differentiation. In scoring the number of 
constructs in an impression, two random selections of 30 impressions were 
scored by two judges (and the first author) in order to determine interjudge 
reliability. The two correlations between the first author and each judge 


were .96 and .91, respectively. 
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b. Level of integration. The scoring system for level of integration is an + 
outgrowth of Werner’s developmental theory. The system is described fully 
in Crockett еѓ al. (2). Impressions were scored at level 1 if the subject merely 
mentioned or described positive and negative characteristics of Jimmy; at 
level 2 if the subject described Jimmy either in entirely negative or entirely 
positive terms; at level 3 if the subject explicitly mentioned the incompati- 
bility of both positive and negative characteristics; and at level 4 if the 
subject attempted some resolution and explanation of the co-occurrence of 
positive and negative characteristics. Interjudge reliability was also computed 
for level of integration, and the correlations between the first author and 
two judges were .91 and .82 for this measure. 

c. Affective orientation towards Jimmy. Subjects were presented with both 
situational and adjective checklist descriptions of Jimmy and asked how they 
felt about him, as outlined in section 45. Whenever a subject used the clas- 
sification scheme that was supplied by the experimenter, the answer was 
designated “categorical.” *Noncategorical" was scored for any attempt on 
the part of the subject to combine both of the categories given by the 
experimenter, to expand upon these categories in a less polarized way, or for a 
more original and creative explanation of his or her own feelings toward 
the stimulus person. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Cognitive Measures 


a. Differentiation. The analysis of variance performed on the number of 
constructs used by each subject in his description of Jimmy yielded significant 
main effects for age (F = 5.08, р < .01). Application of the Newman-Keuls 
technique indicated that there were differences between the means for the 
upper age limit in this study (12-year-olds) and the lower age limit (8-year- 
olds) with the 12-year-olds using significantly more constructs in their im- 
pressions (Ms = 7.68 vs. 5.69, p < .01). In addition, differences appeared 
between the 12-year-olds and the 10-year-olds, with the former group being | 
advanced in number of constructs over the latter (Ms = 7.68 vs. 652 
û < .05). There were, however, no statistically significant differences between 
the 8- and 10-year-olds on this measure. 

6. Level of integration. The analysis of variance performed on the level 
of integration measure yielded significant main effects for age (F = 11.29, 
p<.01). The sex by race interaction was also significant (F = 435 
p < .05). Application of the Newman-Keuls technique to the means for 48° 
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indicated that the 12-year-olds formed higher level impressions than the 8- 
year-olds (Ms = 9.06 vs. 5.94, p < .01). Also, just as with the findings for 
the measure of differentiation, 12-year-olds were found to form higher level 
impressions than the 10-year-olds (Ms = 9.06 vs. 6.69, p< 01), and the 
differences between 8- and 10-year-olds were not statistically significant. 

An examination of the sex by race interaction for level of integration indi- 
cates that black males achieved on the average a significantly higher level 
of integration than the white males (Ms = 8.14 vs. 6.18, № < .05). However, 
the differences between the two groups of females were nonsignificant. The 
means for this interaction were as follows: white males, 6.18; black males, 
8.14; white females, 7.48; black females, 7.11. 


2. Affective Orientation Towards the Stimulus Person 


For each subject the results from both the situational and the adjective 
checklists were combined, and the percentage of noncategorical responses was 
recorded. The analysis of variance for affect yielded main effects for inte- 
gration (F = 9.82, p < .01), supporting the hypothesis that those children 
who formed more highly integrated impressions would use a significantly 
larger number of noncategorical responses than the lows (Ms = 70 vs. 33, 
p < 01). The analysis of variance also yielded a significant interaction for 
sex by level of integration (F = 10.61, № < .01). This interaction indicates 
that high males used a significantly larger number of noncategorical responses 
than did the low males (Ms = .82 vs. .11, p < 05). The means for this 
interaction were as follows: low males, .11; high males, .82; low females, .59; 
high females, .58. 

In addition to the analysis of variance, correlations were computed between 
level of integration and the percentage of noncategorical responses for each 
age group. The relationships of integration and affective orientation for 8- 
year-olds (r — .05; NS), 10-year-olds (r = .25; NS), and 12-year-olds 
(r = .36, р < .05) indicate that these two variables become increasingly 
correlated as a function of age. 


3. The Relationship Between Differentiation and Integration 


Correlations were computed between both of the dependent measures ob- 
tained from the impressions for each age group and for the overall sample. 
Correlations for each age group were as follows: 8-year-olds, 7 = .58, 
Ф < 001; 10-year-olds, 7 = .50, P< 101; 12-year-olds, r= .60, $ < 901. 
Hence, the fourth and final hypothesis, which stated that these two depen- 
dent measures would be correlated, was supported. 
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D. Discussion 
1. Differentiation and Integration: Main Effects for Age 


The age changes that occurred in the cognitive-organizational-structural 
aspects of impression formation in the present study were in the direction 
of increasing differentiation and higher levels of integration as a function 
of age. These changes are therefore developmental in nature as defined by 
Werner's orthogenetic principle. In addition, the differences between 8- and 
12- and 10- and 12-year-olds imply some definitive structural and organiza- 
tional changes between the ages of 10 and 12. It is noteworthy that Piagetian 
theory emphasizes a qualitative shift in cognitive development at about 11 
or 12 years of age, where the child begins to reason deductively and is able 
to evaluate the logic and quality of his own thinking (8). 

Although it might be argued that common sense would dictate that differ- 
entiation and integration would increase with age, the results are more im- 
pressive when one considers their relationship to ЈО. These findings suggest 
that the correlation between the cognitive measures which are of interest in 
this study and ЈО are not significantly different from zero, whereas the rela- 
tionship of these measures to chronological age alone is quite significant, 
These findings lend substantial support to the notion that performance in an 
impression formation task, when examined within a cognitive-organizational 
framework, is in no way tied to the traditional aspects of measured intelli- 
gence, achievement, or verbal fluency. Rather, performance on this task is 
presumed to reflect social competence or social intelligence (2). 


2. Racial Differences 


An adequate explanation for the sex by race interaction may be examined 
with reference to (а) the nature of the task itself; and (b) the parental 
and experiential antecedents of impression formation, First, the very nature 
of the task was ambivalence, for Jimmy was presented as both good and 
bad, selfish and unselfish, etc. It should be emphasized, then, that on a very 
basic level what the subjects were asked to do here was to try to make some 
psychological sense out of an ambivalent behavioral situation. 

With regard to parental antecedents, some writers (7) have elaborated 
upon the ambivalent nature of the lower-class family structure. This ambiv- 
alence would be especially prevalent among the black portion of any sample; 
since blacks represent a disproportionate segment of the lower classes in 
this country. It is suggested that the task with which the subjects were 
presented is a familiar one to the lower-class blacks but not to the lower- 
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middle-class whites that were represented in this study. As a result, the 
blacks were able to form more integrated impressions. 

The nonsignificant differences between the females on this measure may 
be accounted for by the failure of the study to control for sex, inasmuch as 
all subjects were asked to form an impression of a male stimulus person. 
Crockett (1) has reported similar findings with regard to sex differences: i.e., 
males being significantly advanced over females when asked to form an im- 
pression of another male. Hence, females were probably at a disadvantage 
because they were required to form impressions of an opposite sex person, 
whereas the males formed their impressions of a same sex person. This dis- 
advantage may be responsible for the failure to support the hypothesis that 
females, regardless of race, would form more differentiated and integrated 


impressions. 
3. Affective Orientation 


Although it was found that those subjects who formed high level impres- 
sions were less categorical than the lows, this main effect was modified by 
the interaction with sex: i.e., by the magnitude of the differences between 
high and low males and the nonsignificant differences between high and low 
females. Therefore, the hypothesis received support only insofar as differ- 
ences were exhibited between the two groups of males. For high males, who 
in all cases recognized the behavioral incompatibility and in some cases 
attempted resolution, affective responses were abstract in the sense that they 
went beyond the concrete hard-bound categories and drew inferences con- 
cerning their feelings from the adjectives and the situations that were given. 
On the other hand, low males were unwilling and/or unable to expand upon 
the categories that were offered, and responded only in terms of the given 
categories: i.e., they responded in a very concrete and rigid fashion. These 
findings support Wernerian theory and in addition point toward the very 
intimate relationship between cognition and affect. This relationship has 
strong implications for future investigations, since these two processes are SO 
interdependent that any attempt to investigate them in isolation would be 
incomplete. 

Presumably the females differed from the males because of their previously 
discussed disadvantage: they formed their impressions of an opposite sex 
person. 

The findings concerning the differences between high and low males for 
affective orientation closely parallel the findings for level of integration. On 
both dependent measures there were differences between the two groups of 
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males but no substantial differences between the two groups of females or 
between males and females. These parallel conclusions are probably indicative 
of the insensitivity of the present experiment toward sex differences in gen- 
eral, a difference that was discussed above. 

In addition to the main analysis concerning affective orientation, the cor- 
relations that were reported between the noncategorical affective responses 
and level of integration appear to be of some interest, despite their low to 
moderate range. Of particular interest here is the increasing progression with 
age towards higher and significant correlations between the two measures, 
The present findings suggest an increasing tendency toward unity and inte- 
gration of affect and thought with age as these processes become unified 
into a holistic pattern of cognitive functioning. 


4. Correlation of the Dependent Measures of 
Differentiation and Integration 


The fourth and final hypothesis of the present study stated that the mea- 
sures of differentiation and integration should be correlated with one another, 
An implication of the present findings concerning the relatively strong cor- 
relation between these two measures both in the overall sample and within 
each age group suggests that these two measures are valid developmental 
indicators of underlying cognitive processes. In addition, predictions derived 
from Wernerian theory are supported with this finding, which suggests that 
the two processes are closely related and parallel, but still separate processes. 
The obtained correlations reported in this study between these two measures 
are somewhat higher than the correlations reported by other investigators 
(1, 5) for research on adults. 
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SUMMARY 


The present study investigated the effect of perceived level of communicator 
expertise (^Dr." vs. “Mr.”) and strength of advice (positive vs. neutral) on 
behavioral compliance with a psychologist’s recommendations in two environ- 
mental settings (school and clinic). The sample consisted of 96 white, middle- 
class, mother-child pairs. All children were individually tested. Immediately 
following testing, the psychologist met with each mother and made a “stan- 
dard” recommendation that she purchase a book. Results indicated that 
compliance with the recommendations varied directly with perceived level of 
expertise and strength of advice. However, setting was found to have no 
significant effect on compliance. These findings suggest that a doctoral level 
psychologist may be preferred when job characteristics involve influencing the 
public. у 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Social power theory (4) has been used as ап explanatory system for 
describing changes in the behavior, attitude, or opinion of one person, B, as 
a result of interacting with another person, A. Typically, A is considered 
powerful enough to cause B to change. 

Attributing expertise to a speaker is one way of increasing his power, and 
it has been shown that expertise varies with experience and training, reputa- 
tion, and demonstrated ability (12). As these factors increase, a person’s 
power also increases. This base of power (expertness) has usually been in- 
vestigated under the heading of “source credibility.” Findings with American 
subjects have typically indicated a positive relationship between communi- 
cator credibility and the success of influence attempts (3, 6, 11, 14, 15). 
However, several researchers have noted that source credibility is not a fixed 


communicator characteristic. The amount of credibility attributed to a 
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speaker varies as a function of receiver, topic, and situational characteristics 
(2, 5, 8, 12). With the exception of Ross (13), these studies have investigated 
influence or compliance with the use of opinion, or attitude change, rather 
than behavior change as the dependent variable. Using a behavioral measure, 
Ross investigated the amount of compliance with communications from two 
different power sources. He found that subjects complied more frequently 
with recommendations made by an expert than with those made by a peer. 
Further research is needed to discover whether those aspects of expertness 
previously shown to be related to opinion or attitude change are also related 
to behavior change. 

Research has also demonstrated that influence can be enhanced by altering 
the manner in which messages are presented. For example, influence varies 
with the degree of fear and rationality in a message (1, 10, 17), and the 
strength or forcefulness with which a message is presented. This latter 
variable was investigated in the study by Ross. He found that mothers were 
more likely to comply with an expert’s recommendation if they received 
positive (stronger) advice, rather than neutral (weaker) advice. His sample 
consisted of lower-class Negro mothers. Since middle-class mothers may 
respond more readily to minimal cues when advice is directed toward benefit- 
ing their children, it would be useful to investigate the effect of this variable 
with a middle-class population. 

The present study investigated the effect of perceived level of expertise and 
strength of advice in two different professional settings, using a middle-class 
population and a behavioral measure of compliance. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subject and Design 


The sample consisted of 96 white, middle-class, mother-child pairs. All 
children had completed kindergarten and were entering first grade in а 
parochial elementary school in a suburban New York community. Forty-eight 
boys and 48 girls participated in the study. Subjects were randomly assigned 
to one of eight groups, each containing 12 subjects. Each group consisted of 
six male and six female children. Depending upon the particular experimental 
condition, the groups differed in (a) level of expertise (“Dr.” vs. “Mr.”); (b) 
strength of advice given (positive vs. neutral); and (c) setting (school vs. 
hospital-mental health clinic), resulting in a 2 X 2 X 2 design. 


2. Procedure 


The school principal initially wrote all parents and asked them to bring 
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their child to a psychologist for a psychoeducational evaluation. Parents 
were informed that this was part of normal school procedure and that a 
psychologist would set up an appointment and specify where the testing would 
take place. 

The psychologist then telephoned all mothers in order to arrange an 
appointment and introduced himself as either “Dr.” or “Mr.” (name), a 
psychologist from either (school name) or (name of clinic). 

At the scheduled time, at either the school or clinic setting, each mother 
was again greeted by the psychologist who introduced himself as “Dr.” or 
“Mr.” —  — Mothers were brought to the psychologists office and given 
a questionnaire to fill out while waiting for their child. The questionnaire 
contained requests for basic background information. On the door was a 
sign specifying the name of the psychologist and the setting appropriate to 
the condition. 

Each child was individually administered The Vane Kindergarten Test 
(16) and Bender Gestalt Test (7). The former is a brief test of intellectual 
functioning for kindergarten children, while the latter is a test of visual- 
motor development. 

Immediately following testing, the psychologist met with each mother to 
go over the results and make a standard recommendation to send for a book 
which cost one dollar. This was the retail price of a child development manual 
which was considered by the present authors to be useful to parents of first 
grade children. Half of the mothers received “positive” advice and half received 
“neutral” advice, Mothers were discouraged from asking questions by being 
informed that another client was waiting to see the psychologist. Strength of 
advice was stated as follows: 

а. Positive advice. “Mrs. , I have finished testing ———— and 
as far as I can see, he is developing adequately. However, as you may know, 
going into first grade represents a period of adjustment for all children, There 
is a book available that guides parents on how to handle these adjustment 
problems. Z strongly urge you to get one of these books, I’m sure it would be 
beneficial to you. The price of the book is $1.00. You can obtain the book by 
picking up one of the cards on the table outside, writing your return address on 
it, enclosing the card with $1.00 in the self-addressed envelope provided, and 
mailing it.” 

b. Neutral advice. The advice given in this condition was stated in the 
Same manner as in the “positive” advice condition, except for the italicized 
words, which were changed as follows: “There is a book available which you 
may or may not be interested in reading.” 
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3. Dependent Variables 


Compliance with the psychologist’s recommendations was the dependent 
variable and was measured in behavioral terms by keeping a record of (a) 
how many mothers picked up the card, (5) how many mothers also mailed 
in the cards from the total sample, and (c) out of those that picked up the 
card, how many mailed it in. ' 


C. RESULTS 
Table 1 presents the proportion of subjects who picked up the card, the 
proportion of subjects who picked up the card and subsequently mailed it, 
and the proportion who mailed the card from those who picked it up. Fre- 
quencies are presented for each level of expertise, type of advice, and setting, 
TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION Or SUBJECTS’ RESPONSES ACCORDING TO LEVEL or EXPERTISE, 
STRENGTH OF ADVICE, AND SETTING^ 


Level of expertise 


“Dr.” “Mr.” 
Picked Mailed Picked Mailed 
& card up & card 
mailed from mailed (гот 
Picked rite bed Picked from Ss D 
up up total picl 
Setting card sample up card sample up 
School 
Positive advice 12/12 6/12 6/12 7/2 3/12 3/7 
Neutral advice 4/12 2/12 2/4 2/12 0/12 0/2 
Total 16/24 8/24 8/16 9/24 3/24 3/9 
Clinic 
Positive advice 12/12 6/12 6/12 10/12 2/12 2/10 
Neutral advice 5/12 0/12 0/5 1/12 0/12 0/1 
Total 17/24 6/24 6/17 11/24 2/24 2/M 


responded. 


Data were analyzed by a distribution free, analysis of variance applicable 
to a chi square statistic (18). Three analyses were performed, one for each 
dependent variable. Results indicated that compliance with the psychologists 
recommendations varied with perceived level of expertise and strength of 
advice. Subjects were more likely to pick up the card (x? = 7.119, df=1, 
р < 91) and also mail it (x° = 4.199, df = 1, р < .05) in order to obtain 
the book when the experimenter was “Dr.” rather than *Mr." However, once 
a card was picked up, it was just as likely to be mailed in under the “Dr.” or 
“Mr.” condition (x? = 1.64, df = 1, p > .05). 

In addition, subjects were more likely to pick up the card (x? = 35.426, 
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ф = 1, < 001) and mail it (x* = 14.764, dj = 1, p < .001) in order to 
obtain the book when the psychologist gave “positive” advice, rather than 
“neutral” advice. The differences due to strength of advice approached sig- 
nificance when only those subjects who mailed the card, out of those who 
picked it up, were considered (p = .08, p > .05). A Fischer Exact Probabil- 
ity Test was calculated for these data, since the expected frequencies in the 
chi square analysis were less than five (9). 

The setting in which the recommendation was made was found to have no 
significant effect on behavioral compliance for any of the three analyses 
performed (p > .05). No significant interactions were noted (x? = 1.517, 
af=1, p > 05). 

D. DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study indicated that parental compliance varied 
with perceived level of expertise and strength of advice. When the psychologist 
used the title “Юг.” he was more influential than when he used the title 
“Mr.” This finding supports prior research (3, 6, 11, 14, 15) which has indi- 
cated a direct relationship between source credibility and the success of an 
influence attempt when nonbehavioral measures of compliance are used. In 
addition to attitude and opinion change, the present findings suggest that 
behavioral compliance also varies directly with the credibility (perceived 
expertness) of the communicator. 

It was also found that the psychologist, regardless of title, obtained greater 
behavioral compliance when he stated his advice in a positive rather than a 
neutral manner. This is consistent with the findings of Ross (13). Both 
lower-class and middle-class parents seem more likely to comply, behaviorally, 
when advice is stated in a strong clear-cut manner. \ 

Setting was found to have no significant effect on behavioral compliance. 
Pilot data in the form of a questionnaire given to college students indicated 
that a psychologist working in a hospital based mental health clinic had more 
prestige than a psychologist working in the schools. From this, it was pre- 
dicted that the clinic psychologist would obtain more compliance with his 
recommendations. However, this hypothesis was not supported. This may be 
explained by recognizing that mothers comprise a different population from 
college students, and that what people say on questionnaires is not necessarily 
related to what they will do behaviorally. 
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THE EFFECTS OF POSITIVE VERSUS NEGATIVE SOCIAL STIMULI 
ON THE LEARNING OF PROCESS AND 
REACTIVE SCHIZOPERENICS** 


Loyola University of Chicago 
James E. Jounson,? THomas Р, PETZEL, AND PIEDAD FIGUEROA 


SUMMARY 


The learning of process and reactive schizophrenics was compared on two 
lists of words on which the social connotations of the words on the lists were 
varied. One list was composed of an equal number of socially positive, socially 
negative, and nonsocial verbs, and the other list was composed of an equal 
number of socially positive and socially negative adjectives. The results indi- 
cated that reactive schizophrenics showed better learning on positive than 
negative words and showed better learning than do process schizophrenics on 
positive words. The two groups did not differ on negative words. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


After Cameron characterized the schizophrenic deficit as being due to social 
disarticulation (3), several investigators have examined the function of social 
stimuli in the cognitive functioning of schizophrenics. For example, when the 
performance of schizophrenics was compared to that of normals on card 
sorting tasks involving formal and social concepts, Whiteman (8) found the 
schizophrenics’ performance to be significantly inferior to that of normals on 
the task involving the formation of social concepts. Similar results were 
obtained by Davis and Harrington (4) in an experiment involving problem 
solying tasks with human and nonhuman stimuli. 

When schizophrenic subjects are partitioned into process (or poor pre- 
morbid) and reactive (or good premorbid) groups, interesting differences 
concerning the relative influence of social stimuli also emerge. Dunn (5) 
demonstrated process schizophrenics to be less accurate than reactive schizo- 
phrenics on a visual discrimination task involving pictures with a theme of 
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social censure. Bleke (2) found threat of punishment to affect the learning 
of process schizophrenics more than that of reactive schizophrenics. Engelhart 
(6) had good premorbid and poor premorbid schizophrenics rate positive 
(e.g., affectionate, sympathetic) and negative (e.g., scolding, fault finding) 
social concepts on Osgood’s Semantic Differential. While the two groups did 
not differ on the Evaluative dimension of the Semantic Differential, the poor 
premorbid Ss did tend to rate negative social concepts more highly on the 
Activity and Potency dimensions than did the good premorbid Ss. 

It appears probable, then, that social stimuli of a negative nature have 
greater impact on process schizophrenics than on reactive schizophrenics. On 
the other hand, Higgins (7) suggests that reactive schizophrenics may be 
more approach oriented in dealing with their environment than are process 
schizophrenics. Consequently, one might expect that positive social stimuli 
may be of greater salience in the cognitive function of reactive schizophrenics 
than of process schizophrenics. 

The present study seeks, therefore, to compare the learning of process and 
reactive schizophrenics on word lists made of words with positive social 
connotations and word lists made up of words with negative social connota- 
tions. Specifically, the following hypotheses are presented: (a) reactive 
schizophrenics show significantly better learning of socially positive words 
than process schizophrenics; (5) process schizophrenics show significantly 
better learning of socially negative words than reactive schizophrenics; (с) 
reactive schizophrenics show significantly better learning of socially positive 
words than of socially negative words; (d) process schizophrenics show 
significantly better learning of socially negative words than of socially posi- 
tive words. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 15 process and 15 reactive schizophrenic males from the 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Downey, Illinois. Process schizophrenics 
are those schizophrenics characterized by a long history of psychological 
difficulties particularly in the area of interpersonal relationships, gradual 
onset of symptoms, and poor prognosis for recovery. Reactive schizophrenics 
are marked by relatively sudden onset of symptoms with little or no history 
of previous pathology, a premorbid history of good interpersonal relationships, 
and a favorable prognosis for recovery. Ss with scores of 18 or above on the 
Phillips Scale (9) were assigned to the process group; Ss with scores 12 or 
below were assigned to the reactive group. These two groups were matched for 
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age (M — 37.87 and SD — 6.13 years for the process schizophrenics, and 
M = 34.86 and SD = 7.17 years for the reactive schizophrenics), education 
(M = 11.60 and SD = 2.03 years for the process group, and М = 11.20 and 
SD = 1.72 years for the reactive group), and length of total institutionaliza- 
tion (M = 7.47 and SD = 7.39 months for the process subjects, and 
M=7.13 and SD = 4.29 months for the reactive subjects). Ss were ex- 
cluded who had long histories of institutionalization. 


2. Materials 


Two lists of words were used. One list consisted of 12 verbs which could be 
grouped into three categories of four verbs each. The categories were 
socially positive (kiss, hug, love, marry), socially negative (argue, fight, 
dislike, spank), and nonsocial (sleep, doze, dream, yawn). 

The other list consisted of 15 adjectives selected from Anderson's (1) 
norms of likeability. Of these 15 adjectives, six were rated as high likeable 
(sincere, honest, loyal, dependable, kind, happy), and six were rated as low 
likeable (selfish, greedy, phony, conceited, mean, cruel). These 12 words 
were chosen for their high meaningfulness and were matched for number of 
letters, The remaining three words (tall, robust, speedy) were neutral fillers. 

Each list was organized into booklet form with 10 different random orders 
of each list presented, one order per page. Following every two pages of word 
lists, a blank page with 12 or 15 lines on it was inserted. 


3. Procedure 


The Ss were tested in small groups of four to six. 

For each list, the E read each word aloud. Following reading of each word, 
the Ss copied the word on a space provided next to the word in the booklet. 
They were allowed six seconds for copying. Such copying was to insure that 
the Ss were attending to the stimuli. Following two presentations of the list 
in this manner, the Ss turned to the following blank page of the booklet and 
were given 90 seconds to write down the words that had been presented. This 
procedure was repeated following the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth 
presentation of the list under study. The second list was then presented with 
the same procedure. Presentation of the verb list and adjective list was 
varied so as to control for order effects. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Verb List 


The means and standard deviations for the process schizophrenics for total 
number of correct responses on the verb list are as follows: (а) socially posi- 
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tive verbs, M = 13.20, SD = 3.19; (b) socially negative verbs, M = 10.27, 
SD = 3.25; (c) nonsocial verbs, M = 8.67, SD = 3.94. The means and _ 
standard deviations for the reactive schizophrenics on the same list are as 
follows: (a) socially positive verbs, M = 16.20; SD = 3.17; (5) socially и 
negative verbs, M — 11.40, SD — 3.95; (c) nonsocial verbs, M = 10.73, 
SD SEIR 

The total number of correct responses for the verb list were analyzed with ' 
the use of a two by three factorial design with repeated measures on the 
second factor. The factors were diagnosis (reactive and process) and social | 
connotation of word (positive, nonsocial, negative). The results of this 
analysis of variance yielded only a significant main effect on the social con- | 
notation factor (F = 36.69, df = 2/56, p < .001). The data were further 
probed with a Duncan New Multiple Range test. The Duncan test yielded 
the following results paralleling the hypotheses: (а) reactive schizophrenics - 
did significantly better than process schizophrenics on socially positive words | 
(p < 01); (b) reactive schizophrenics and process schizophrenics did not 
differ significantly on socially negative words (p > .10); (c) reactive schizo 
phrenics did significantly better on socially positive than socially negati 
words (p < .01); and (d) process schizophrenics did significantly better on 
socially positive than socially negative words (p < .01). An additional finding - 
was that reactive schizophrenics performed better on socially positive words 
than process schizophrenics did on socially negative words (p < .05). 


2. Adjective List 


The total number of correct responses was also the dependent variable of. 
choice in the 15-word adjective list. The means and standard deviations 0 | 
the subject groups for total number of correct responses оп the adjective 
are as follows: (а) process schizophrenics—socially positive adjecti: 
M = 12.27, SD = 4.75; (b) process schizophrenics—socially negative adje 
tives, M = 14.20, SD = 5.21; (c) reactive schizophrenics—socially positi 
adjectives, M = 18.07, SD = 5.37; (d) reactive schizophrenics—soci 
negative adjectives, M = 12.47, SD = 5.33. The three filler words on this lis 
were dropped from the analysis. The remaining data were analyzed with 


factor, the factors being diagnosis (reactive and process) and social connota- 
tion of adjective (positive and negative). The results of this analysis, aS 
expected, revealed only one significant result; that is, there was a statistically 
significant diagnosis and social connotation interaction (F = 8.05, df = 1/2 
p < 01), Further probing with the Duncan test yielded the following results. 
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paralleling the four hypotheses in the introduction: (a) reactive schizo- 
phrenics did significantly better than process schizophrenics on socially posi- 
tive words (p < .01); (5) reactive schizophrenics and process schizophrenics 
did not differ significantly on socially negative words (p > .10); (с) reactive 
schizophrenics did significantly better on socially positive than socially 
negative words (№ < .01); (d) process schizophrenics did not differ sig- 
nificantly on socially positive and negative words (p > .10). One additional 
finding was that reactive schizophrenics performed better on socially positive 
words than process schizophrenics did on socially negative words (p < 05). 


D. Discussion 


The results of the experiment clearly support two hypotheses. On both 
lists, words of a positive nature were learned significantly better by reactive 
schizophrenics than by process schizophrenics. Also on both lists, the reactive 
schizophrenics learned positive words better than negative words. Verbal 
material with positive connotations appears to have been a salient variable 
in the performance of reactive schizophrenics. Contrary to expectations, 
though, words with negative connotations were not associated with improved 
performance by process schizophrenics. Thus Higgins’ (7) view that reactive 
schizophrenics are approach oriented and process schizophrenics are avoidance 
oriented is not directly represented in the present learning tasks. 

A possible interpretation of these results in terms of differential focus of 
attention for the two subject groups is proposed. Following Higgins’ (7) 
suggestion that the reactive schizophrenic may be approach oriented in 
dealing with his environment, in the present experiment, the reactive schizo- 
phrenic may have focused on the positive elements in the list and directed 
most of his effort to learning them, thus accounting for his relative superiority 
on positive words and relative inferiority on negative words. On the other 
hand, Higgins suggests the process schizophrenic to be avoidance oriented. 
Consistent with his avoidance orientation, the process schizophrenic is ex- 
pected to direct much of his cognitive energy to screening out the negative 
stimuli, possibly because of the threat of these stimuli. According to this 
argument, the attention and effort expended by the process schizophrenic to 
screen out negative stimuli may have interfered with his learning of both 
positive and negative stimuli. The interpretation presented here is, of course, 


hypothetical. 
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ADDITIVE EFFECTS OF UTILITY AND ATTITUDINAL 
SUPPORTIVENESS IN THE SELECTION OF INFORMATION** 


University of Pennsylvania and Michigan State University 


Jav W. Ниллѕ AND WILLIAM D. Crano? 


SUMMARY 


In a 4 X 2 design the effects of utility and attitudinal-supportiveness of 
information on message selection were tested. From data obtained in the 
pretest session, subjects were assigned to one of four Prior Attitude levels 
(Strongly Anti, Anti, Pro, Strongly Pro), and required to make either a 
Proabortion or an Antiabortion speech. Statements for and against legalized 
abortion were reproduced on slides which subjects selected and viewed to 
prepare their speeches. Unobtrusive measures of the proportion of Proabortion 
slides viewed and the proportion of time spent viewing Proabortion slides 
constituted the major dependent variables of the study. A main effect of 
information utility was hypothesized, and this expectation was strongly sup- 
ported (р < .001). Within each speech condition subjects were expected to 
prefer attitudinally supportive information, This hypothesized additivity of 
supportive and useful information was evident (№ < .002) for subjects 
assigned to make Proabortion speeches, but insignificant differences were 
obtained for subjects assigned Antiabortion speeches. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Whether persons will seek information consistent with their attitudes and 
avoid belief-discrepant messages is a question that has stimulated a good deal 
of interest among social psychologists. Although some thought it obvious that 
individuals would actively pursue attitudinally supportive information and 
avoid threatening messages (4, 19), not all were convinced that the experi- 
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mental literature supported this view. Freedman and Sears (16) were perhaps 
first to alert researchers to the confused and contradictory state of the avail- 
able research, and later reviews (20, 24), despite some attempts at defense of 
the “selective exposure hypothesis” (21), questioned even more strongly the 
reality of this effect. 

Festinger’s (12) dissonance theory was primarily responsible for the rash 
of experimental research that occurred in this field. And while the basic 
dissonance model has undergone a number of revisions, nowhere has the 
necessity for modification of the theory been more apparent than in the area 
of selective exposure. Originally, for example, Festinger (12) stated “If [an 
individual] is led . . . to expect [information that] will produce cognitions 
which will increase consonance, he will expose himself to the information 
source. If the expectation is that the cognition acquired through this source 
would increase dissonance, he will avoid it” (12, p. 128). In the face of multiple 
disconfirmations (e.g., 8, 18), however, Festinger (13) rejected his original 
position as being “oversimplified,” and replaced it with the hypothesis that 
selective avoidance would occur only when the perceiver was already in a 
state of cognitive dissonance and also did not feel confident enough of his own 
position to cope with counterattitudinal information. When either of these 
two conditions does not obtain, however, counterattitudinal information “is 
frequently seen as useful and is, hence, sought out for reasons of its usefulness 
(13, p. 96).” 

This statement represents a radical shift in the theoretical expectations of 
dissonance theory. Originally, the subject’s attitude was seen as the major 
cause of selective exposure; on the basis of Festinger’s (13) revision, how- 
ever, the dissonance theorist would predict that under all but the most highly 
constrained circumstances, an individual will prefer useful information, 
regardless of its consequences for cognitive equilibrium. While this adjustment 
enabled Festinger to cope with a number of studies whose results were 
previously inconsistent with his theoretical position, its restrictions may limit 
unnecessarily the conditions under which selective exposure could occur. 

To be sure, individuals are probably quite receptive to useful information. 
Aronson and his colleagues (2, 3, 22) have convincingly argued that the self- 
concept is one of the most crucially important cognitions held by any indi- 
vidual. Thus, it follows that to defend a positive self-concept, a person would 
favor useful to useless information, for in this way, his behavior is more likely 
to be appropriate to the demands of the particular situation in which he finds 
himself, thus bolstering a positive self-appraisal. When given the choice of 
two equally useful communications, however, do subjects choose attitudinally 
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supportive over attitudinally inconsistent information? It is to this question 
that this research is directed. 

To test this question, the research situation must be one in which a person 
perceives that his competence in some important and necessary skill is under 
investigation. In such a study, both supportiveness and utility of information 
must be controlled. In many studies in the experimental literature, the utility 
of the information provided may have been confounded with the variable of 
attitudinal supportiveness. Consider, for example, a study by Freedman (15), 
in which subjects were exposed to a one-sided communication which either 
praised or damned a hypothetical candidate for an international conference. 
When subjects who had evaluated the candidate were asked to choose between 
two additional communications, one of which was similar to that which they 
had heard, and one of which was dissimilar, all but one of the subjects in 
Freedman’s sample chose the dissimilar, or attitudinally inconsistent informa- 
tion. These results were interpreted as inconsistent with the expectations of 
the selective exposure hypothesis. Yet why should we expect subjects to want 
more of the same kind of information? While attitudinally supportive, it 
provides little new or useful input. Might not we expect subjects to select the 
counterattitudinal, potentially useful communication over the one almost cer- 
tain to prove redundant? 


1. Fairness 


Numerous alternatives to this explanation are available: for example, sub- 
jects might have chosen the nonsupportive messages not to obtain useful, 
nonredundant information, but rather to be fair. They had heard one side 
of the story, and perhaps felt that they should hear the other. Certainly the 
clement of fairness might have been operative in this study, as it might also 
have in the Sears and Freedman (24, 25, 26) jury studies which found that 
subjects opting to “convict” a hypothetical defendant often desired to hear 
prodefense arguments when given the choice of additional (postdecision) 
information; but the utility-based predictions presented earlier are equally 
plausible in explaining these results, and their plausibility persists in situations 
in which the fairness hypothesis is rendered inoperative. 

An example of such an experimental investigation was provided by Adams 
(1). In his study, 100 women, all of whom were mothers of young children 
or infants, were asked their opinions concerning the antecedents of children's 
behavior. Almost all felt that children's behavior was “mostly learned” (vs. 
“mostly inborn”); and, when asked to choose between attending speeches 


; 
championing either the environmental or the genetic position, the overwhelm- 
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ing proportion of women opted for the environmental talk. These results were 
taken as evidence favoring the “supportiveness” hypothesis. Equally plausible, 
however, is the utility interpretation: These women could alter the behavior 
of their children by using appropriate techniques of learning, techniques that 
were to be the topic of the promised speech. Given that they already had 
children, a speech on genetics would have little immediate value for them. 
Thus, they could have chosen the environmental talk not because it was 
attitudinally supportive, but rather because it could prove more useful than 
the genetics speech. 
2. Familiarity 

Another alternative hypothesis concerns the degree to which subjects are 
acquainted with the information contained in the competing communications. 
Some assume that novel information will be preferred to familiar inputs. This 
formulation offers a reasonable alternative to the utility hypothesis; in fact, 
it is extremely difficult to separate these two factors in the experimental 
paradigm typical of this research area. If one were totally familiar with the 
content of one of two competing messages, for example, exposing oneself to 
that message would serve no useful purpose, even if the information it con- 
tained were necessary for the successful completion of the experimental task. 
Thus, while these factors can be made orthogonal in a statistical or design 
sense, conceptually the orthogonality breaks down at the upper levels of 
familiarity. 

While Adams’ (1) study was not a direct test of these two competing 
orientations, it can be used to compare the plausibility of each. If the mothers 
who constituted Adams’ sample were equally well acquainted with arguments 
for both genetic determination and environmental determination, the familiar- 
ity hypothesis would predict no differences in the proportion of subjects 
choosing to hear either speech. 

If, on the other hand, they were more familiar with the “environmental” 
information, the familiarity position would predict that the women would 
choose the unfamiliar “genetics” communication, That they showed a cleat 
preference for the environmental speech is a result we would predict on the 
basis of informational utility. The familiarity hypothesis could not explain 
these results unless it included the rather implausible assumption that the 
women were initially more familiar with information concerning the genetic 
control of children’s behavior. 

Thus far, the utility hypothesis accounts for a series of findings that none 
of the other most frequently noted alternatives can totally integrate, but the 
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evidence to this point has been indirect, since few studies included the explicit 
manipulation of utility. In studies that have expressly treated this variable 
(5, 6, 8, 9, 14), utility was found to be an effective determinant of informa- 
tion choice, but the possible additive effect of supportiveness remains as yet 
unclear. In some of the studies cited above, the attitudinal implications of the 
various experimental messages were probably not important to the subject, 
and thus the need for attitudinally supportive information was lowered; in 
others, the emergence of a possible interaction was not feasible, given the 
statistical analyses employed. In this report, we present an experiment de- 
signed to control the factors relevant to a proper test of the following 
hypotheses: (a) individuals performing a task that has important implications 
for their own self-evaluation will select information that is most useful for 
the successful completion of the task, and, (5) within levels of informational 
utility, a subject will prefer attitudinally supportive messages to conflict- 
arousing communications. 
B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 

The sample consisted of 123 college undergraduates, solicited from a large 
pool of respondents who had indicated their willingness to serve as paid 
subjects in experimental psychological research. All subjects received $1.50 
for 30 minutes participation in the study. 


2. Pretest 


On entering the experimental laboratory and before beginning the main part 
of the experiment, each subject was asked to complete a 10-page form, pur- 
portedly to gauge undergraduate opinion on a number of current issues. Each 
page of the form, which served as an attitude pretest, presented one concept 
followed by a set of 10 semantic differential scales (23). Five evaluative 
scales bounded by the adjectives Good-Bad, Beautiful-Ugly, Sweet-Sour, 
Nice-Awful, and Fair-Unfair were employed in the operational definition of 
attitude; the remaining scales were fillers. Two additional scales appeared at 
the bottom of each page to assess the importance of the concept to the subject 
and his confidence in this opinion. 


3. Exposure 


After they had completed the pretest, subjects were told that the primary 
focus of the experiment was the study of the generation and structure of 
extemporaneous persuasive speeches. Accordingly, each participant in the 
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study would present a three-minute persuasive speech arguing for (or against) 
an issue of major importance: namely, the legalization of abortion. Subjects 
were informed that they would be assigned to the pro- or antiabortion position 
at random. In fact, information gathered on the first page of the pretest, 
assessing attitudes toward the “legalization of abortion,” was employed in 
determining which type of information would be attitudinally supportive and 
which discrepant. From this assessment, approximately equal numbers of sub- 
jects were assigned to each of the two speech conditions (in favor of or 
opposed to legalized abortion), which constituted the utility manipulation in 
this study, 

The researcher explained that he was interested only in the way information 
favorable to one side of an issue was organized, and therefore subjects were 
not to attack weak arguments opposed to their assigned position. In this way, 
arguments favoring the unassigned side of the issue were divested of any 
task utility for the subjects. It was further explained that all speeches would 
be tape-recorded for later analysis. Stereo recording equipment was clearly 
visible. 

The experimenter informed each subject that a series of statements favoring 
and opposed to legalized abortion were available as a resource for preparing 
his speech. These statements had been reproduced on slides, and the subject 
was told that he could view as many or as few slides of either type as he 
wished. All statements were four lines long, justified left and right within 
the same margins, and in the same type face to present a standard appearance. 
The experimenter further explained that the slides contained facts and infor- 
mation with which the subject was probably not familiar. All of the statements 
were attributed to medical journals, national magazines, and the New York 
Times, sources from which they were actually drawn.3 

After subjects were reminded of their assigned speech position, they were 
permitted to view slides for three minutes, A switching arrangement enabled 
subjects to select either type of slide; hidden instruments collected informa- 
tion concerning the number and type of slide viewed, along with the amount 
of time spent on each slide. 


4. Posttest 


After the exposure period all subjects were given a posttest which included 
a parallel form of the attitude scales presented in the pretest. In addition, the 


3 A preliminary study employing 40 subjects enabled the development of relevant, 
nonfamiliar items concerning the legalization of abortion. In this earlier study, a large 
number of multiple-choice questions focused on abortion legalization were employed, and 
those having high item difficulty and a low correlation between probability of correct re- 
sponse and expressed attitude toward abortion were isolated, rewritten in declarative 
statement form, and used as the critical stimuli in the experiment. 
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у posttest contained a 30-item multiple choice test designed to check subjects? 
knowledge of the arguments favoring and opposing legalized abortion that 
were presented on the slides. These items were simple rewordings of the slide 
statements. Upon completion of the posttest, subjects were paid and offered a 
complete debriefing after all subjects were tested. 


С. RESULTS 


1. Perceived Certainty and Issue Importance 


As noted above, subjects’ attitudes toward the legalization of abortion were 
determined through the use of five semantic differential evaluative scales, 
distributed in the pretest portion of the study. Each scale was scored on a 
one- to seven-point basis, and higher scores indicated more positive attitudes; 
subjects’ total scale scores could range from 5 to 35. Subjects were divided 
approximately into quartiles on the basis of total scale scores, and within 
these blocks were randomly assigned to the proabortion or antiabortion 
speech condition. The combination of these two variables resulted in a 4 by 2 
experimental design; given unequal cell frequencies resulting from the random 
assignment of subjects to speech conditions, unweighted means analyses of 
variance were employed in determining the statistical significance of the ob- 
tained data. 

The first two analyses examined the pretest measures of (a) the importance 
that subjects attached to the critical issue, and (5) the expressed certainty 
with which they held their opinion. In both analyses, significant main 
effects of Prior Attitude were found. These results indicated that individuals 
who were more favorably disposed to the legalization of abortion viewed this 
issue as more important (F = 7.59, df = 3/115, p< .001) and felt more 
certain (F.— 8.48, df = 3/115, p < .001) of their attitudes than did those 
who held negative views on this issue. 


2. Proportion of Proabortion Slides Viewed 


More central to the major questions of the investigation were the data 
obtained in the exposure session of the experiment. To study these issues of 
interest, a 4 by 2 unweighted means analysis of variance of the proportion of 
ptoabortion slides to the total number of slides viewed was performed. This 
analysis disclosed that the effects of both Speech Type (F = 120.10, 
dj— 1/115, p < .001) and its interaction with Prior Attitude (F = 3.85, 
df= 3/115, p < .02) were significant. The mean proportions of proabortion 
slides viewed in each of the eight experimental conditions are presented in 
Table 1. A series of planned comparisons (27, p. 208) were used to investigate 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN PROPORTION OF PROABORTION SLIDES VIEWED AS A FUNCTION 
OF Prior ATTITUDE AND SPEECH ТҮРЕ 


Speech type 
Prior attitude Proabortion Antiabortion 
1. Strongly antiabortion .65 (N = 18) 22 (N =12) 
2. Antiabortion 50 (N = 14) .22 (N=12) 
3. Proabortion 82 (N = 17) 44 (N = 17) 
4. Strongly proabortion .76 (N = 16) 14 (N =17) 


the obtained interaction, and they provided support for the hypotheses 
developed earlier. Within Prior Attitude conditions 1 and 2 (composed of 
subjects generally antagonistic to the legalization of abortion), the proportion 
of proabortion slides viewed by subjects asked to prepare a proabortion speech 
clearly exceeded that of individuals preparing a belief-congruent antiabortion 
speech (X = .585, .217, respectively; F = 26.84, df = 1/115, p < 0001). 
This result provided strong support for the utility expectations developed 
earlier, as did that obtained in a parallel analysis in which the viewing 
behavior of subjects favoring abortion legalization was investigated. As 
demonstrated in Table 1, the proportion of proabortion slides viewed by 
subjects initially favorable to this position (Prior Attitude conditions 3 and 
4) was much greater for the subjects asked to present proabortion speeches 
(X = 791 vs. -140) than for subjects preparing counterattitudinal, anti- 
abortion speeches (F = 110.53, df = 1/115, p < .0001). 

Planned comparisons of differences occurring within each of the two speech 
conditions were also computed. Differences in proportions of proabortion 
slides viewed within the proabortion speech condition between antiabortion 
subjects (Prior Attitude conditions 1 and 2) and proabortion subjects (Prior 
Attitude conditions 3 and 4) were determined, and a comparison of these 
data indicated that in these conditions, the supportiveness hypothesis was 
confirmed. That is, in the proabortion speech condition (within which the 
utility of information is held constant), subjects initially favorable to the 
legalization of abortion viewed a substantially greater proportion of pro 
abortion slides than did individuals initially antagonistic to this proposi 
(X = .791, .585, respectively; F = 11.639, df = 1/115, p < 002); within 
the antiabortion speech condition, however, significant differences in the 
proportion of proabortion slides viewed as a function of prior attitude wer 
not obtained (X = .217 vs. .140, F = 1.406, df = 1/115, p = .24). 
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3. Proportion of Total Viewing Time Devoted to Proabortion Slides 


The proportion of time spent reading proabortion material relative to the 
total reading time of each subject was also analyzed, and the results were 
almost identical to those from the investigation of the proportion of pro- 
abortion slides viewed. An unweighted-means analysis of variance on propor- 
tion of viewing time devoted to proabortion slides disclosed that the main 
effect of Speech Type was significant (F = 136.02, df = 1/115, p < .001), 
as was the interaction of Speech Type with Prior Attitude (F = 3.46, 
df = 3/115, p < 02). In Table 2, the mean proportions of time spent on 
proabortion slides as a function of the conditions of this experiment are 


TABLE 2 
MEAN PROPORTION OF VIEWING TIME DEVOTED TO PROABORTION 
SLIDES AS A FUNCTION OF PRIOR ATTITUDE AND SPEECH TYPE 


Speech type 
Prior attitude Proabortion Antiabortion 
1. Strongly antiabortion .65 19 
2. Antiabortion 52 20 
3. Proabortion 82 A3 
4. Strongly proabortion 77 12 


presented. Among subjects antagonistic to the legalization of abortion, pro- 
portion of time devoted to proabortion materials was greater if a proabortion 
speech was requested (X = .594 vs. 191, F = 32.90, df = 1/115, 
p < 0001); this utility effect was also noted among subjects in Prior Atti- 
tude conditions 3 and 4 who favored the legalization of abortion (X = .795 
us. 123, F = 119.30, df = 1/115, P < 0001). Within the proabortion 


speech condition, the subjects for whom this task was attitudinally consistent 
spent significantly more time viewing proabortion material than did those for 
whom the task was attitudinally inconsistent (X = .795, .594, respectively ; 
F = 1128, df = 1/115, p < .002); within the antiabortion speech con- 
dition, differences did not attain significance (X = .191 vs. 123, F = 1.094, 


dj = 1/115, p = .30). 
4. Posttest Attitude Scores 


Analyses of the attitude scores derived from the semantic differential mea- 
sure included in the posttest portion of this study disclosed a significant main 
effect of Prior Attitude (F — 57.99, dj = 3/15, p < .001), as expected, 


and also a marginally significant effect attributable to the speech condition 
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to which the subject was assigned (F = 3.10, df = 1/115, р < .08). Sub. 
jects required to present a proabortion speech reported attitudes more favor- 
able to the legalization of abortion than individuals who had prepared to 
deliver an antiabortion speech. Greenwald (17) has presented data consistent 
with such a result. 


5. Retention of Information 


A final analysis involved the data of the multiple-choice information test 
that was presented as the last task of the posttest. This test of 30 items 
tapped subjects’ knowledge of the information presented in the pro- and anti- 
abortion slides. In the analysis of variance on the total number of correct 
responses, the main effect of Speech Type was significant (F — 6.68, 
df = 1/115, p < .01). Subjects in the proabortion speech condition cor- 
rectly answered an average of 11.1 questions, while those prepared to present 
an antiabortion speech averaged 10.1 correct responses. No other effects 
approached significance. 


D. Discussion 


In this study, as in earlier research (8, 14), utility was shown to be an 
important determinant of information choice. Previously, findings of this 
type were viewed as contrary to the general expectations of a consistency 
theory orientation. The theoretical refinements of both Festinger (13) and 
Aronson (2, 3), however, have argued that the choice of useful information 
is precisely in accord with the predictions of a consistency model, and the 
data presented here generally provide support for this position. In addition, 
they demonstrate that the attitudinal supportiveness of a message, while 
clearly a secondary dimension of information choice, is still a factor in selec- 
tive exposure. 

In this study subjects viewed proportionally more slides containing infor- 
mation necessary for the successful completion of the experimental task, 
irrespective of the attitudinal supportiveness or nonsupportiveness of these 
slides. In addition, again irrespective of degree of supportiveness, time spent 
viewing the “high utility” slides was greater than that spent in viewing the 
less useful materials. 

A supportiveness effect was in evidence within the proabortion speech con- 
dition, however, in that subjects favorable to the legalization of abortion 
viewed proportionally more proabortion slides, and for a greater period of 
time, than did individuals for whom such information was useful but atti- 
tudinally inconsistent. Unfortunately, the additive influence of this support- 
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iveness effect was limited, since no differences as a function of attitudinal 
supportiveness were disclosed in the antiabortion speech conditions. 

The relative strengths of the utility and supportiveness effects can be 
examined through a consideration of the proportion of variance accounted for 
by the main effects of Speech Condition (utility) and Prior Attitude (sup- 
portiveness). By computing eta, we see that the utility effect accounted for 
48% of the variance of information choice in this study, while the supportive- 
ness effect accounted for less than .5%. A similar analysis concerned with 
the relative differences in duration of exposure to the critical stimuli resulted 
in parallel findings. 

The lack of a supportiveness effect within the antiabortion speech condition 
impairs somewhat the plausibility of the general theoretical propositions pre- 
sented earlier. A possible means of interpreting this result, however, is provided 
by Brock and Balloun (5), who found that subjects exposed themselves to 
dissonant cognitions “їп direct proportion to the number and importance 
of prior (consonant) cognitions” (5, p. 426). As the number and salience of 
these prior consonant cognitions increased, exposure to dissonant communica- 
tions also increased. Recall that in the present study, subjects who expressed 
proabortion attitudes felt this issue to be more important than did the anti- 
abortionists, and the former were also more certain of their own opinion. The 
presence of these “prior consonant cognitions” might have prompted the sub- 
jects having proabortion attitudes to disregard supportive information, and 
this behavior, in conjunction with a more general orientation toward useful 
information, would suppress the appearance of a supportiveness effect within 
the antiabortion speech condition. Conversely, the antiabortion subjects within 
the proabortion speech condition, feeling less certain of their opinions on this 
issue, would be more likely to seek supportive information. 

An additional possibility is that the slides employed were substantively differ- 
ent. Perhaps the proabortion messages were simply more interesting, contained 
information perceived to be more valuable to all subjects, regardless of speech 
assignment, etc., and thus had a greater impact on subjects, The plausibility 
of this assumption is enhanced by the finding that subjects who prepared 
to present a proabortion speech (and who thus exposed themselves primarily 
to proabortion messages) could answer significantly more questions based on 
the information presented on the slides than could individuals assigned to 
the antiabortion speech condition. The proabortion slides seem to have been 
more memorable, even though efforts were made through information gathered 
in the preliminary investigation to match materials in terms of their impact. 

Although the absence of an additive supportiveness effect within one of 
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the speech assignment conditions detracts somewhat from the arguments pre. 
sented earlier, we did hypothesize that this effect was minor. Overall, the 
results of this study generally support the theoretical position outlined in 
this report. This position fosters the view that the determinants of informa. 
tion-seeking behavior in humans are too complex to be predicted adequately 
by a single unidimensional rule. The theoretical orientation presented here 
necessitates the consideration of a series of predictive components somewhat 
more complex than those typically employed. But as theorists have argued 
so often in the past (7, 10, 11), the organism with which social psychology 
is primarily concerned is an extremely complex one. Any accommodation of 
theory to this organism seems at this point to be a step in the right direction, 
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SUMMARY 


This study was designed to examine the relationship between attitudes 
toward homosexuality and attitudes toward certain aspects of heterosexual 
sexuality and to personal sex guilt and sex stereotyping. One hundred twenty- 
six Canadian male students completed a series of specially devised attitude 
scales pertaining to these areas. On the basis of their responses to the anti- 
homosexual scale, subjects were divided into a prohomosexual (Pro-H) and 
antihomosexual (Anti-H) group. 

Results showed that Anti-H respondents were more intolerant of a variety 
of heterosexual behaviors. Anti-H Ss reported more personal sex-guilt and 
higher level of repression of their own sexual impulses than did Pro-H sub- 
jects. The Anti-H group also demonstrated a greater stereotyping of the 
sexes by their sex-typing of a variety of personality characteristics, hobbies, 
and professions. These Ss were also more willing to label a man as homosexual 
when he exhibited what they thought of as a single feminine characteristic 
than were Pro-H subjects. 

These findings provide supportive evidence for the theoretical formulations 
of Churchill (4) regarding antihomosexualism in a sex-negative environment. 
As the intercorrelations between the three principal attitude scales were only 
moderate, it appears that attitudes toward homosexuality are at least some- 
what specific, not just part of a more general sexual attitude. Similarly, anti- 
homosexual attitudes correlate positively but moderately with general sexual 
conservatism and with personal sex guilt. 

Discussion of these moderate correlations suggested the relevance of various 
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sources of prejudice. The uncritical acceptance of culturally pervasive stereo- 
types could account for much measured antihomosexual feelings. It was also 
suggested that development of the culturally acceptable masculine identity 
is facilitated by the individual’s desire to avoid the stigmatization of being 
“feminine” which, in cultural terms, means also being “queer.” 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Considerable attitudinal differences are to be found across cultures in re- 
gard to various sexual practices. While all human societies have some norms 
that serve to regulate the sexual impulses of their members (4), considerable 
variability is found in the nature and in the extent of control aspired to from 
one culture to the next. In a discussion of these differences Churchill (4) 
defines the sex-negative culture as one in which the sexual drive of man is 
basically viewed as a threat to social organization. By contrast the sex-positive 
culture is one which views human sexuality as a prosocial force which may 
be encouraged in the interests of group cohesion. 

With respect to homosexual behavior considerable cross-cultural differences 
occur in both the type and the extent of regulation formalized in societal 
norms. Studies by Westermarck (7) and later by Ford and Beach (5) found 
that in a majority of the cultures surveyed homosexual behavior was con- 
sidered appropriate for at least certain members of the community. 

Churchill views the attempt to repress homosexuality as being concomitant 
with a sex-negative culture. In a discussion of these concepts as they apply 
to North American society, Churchill concludes that prejudice against homo- 
sexuals is an extension of the negative attitudes that Americans have toward 
other “deviant” aspects of sexual life. 

One psychological explanation of such attitudes (1) holds that authori- 
tarian persons defend against the anxiety associated with heightened sexual 
awareness through a process of repression. These repressed impulses undergo 
a reaction formation and emerge as prejudice against members of a minority 
outgroup. By this account the repressed fantasies do not have to be homo- 
sexual in nature to produce prejudice against homosexuals. Berry and Marks 
(3) found evidence suggesting that individuals with the greatest personal 

sex guilt are most disapproving of homosexuals. 

Churchill argues that in contemporary American society the attitude toward 
male homosexuality has reached such phobic proportions that any behavior 
suggestive of homosexuality is condemned and avoided. This phobia manifests 
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itself, for example, in the cultural preoccupation with stereotyping of the 
sexes. Certain behaviors, interests, and professions are seen as being appro- 
priate for men only, while others are appropriate only for women. Further- 
more, if a male exhibits what is thought of as a feminine characteristic, he is 
often considered to be homosexual, 

These theoretical considerations suggest the hypotheses that individuals 
who are highly prejudiced against homosexuals will 

1. express more negative attitudes toward a variety of heterosexual sex 
practices than will less prejudiced Ss; 

2. demonstrate more guilt with respect to their own sexual impulses than 
will less prejudiced Ss; 

3, hold a more constricted view of male appropriate behaviors than do less 
prejudiced Ss; 

4. tend to perceive any male exhibiting what are thought of as feminine 
characteristics as being suspect of homosexual tendencies. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


One hundred ninety students enrolled in the introductory psychology course 
at the University of Waterloo were asked to participate in an unspecified 
psychological experiment. Participation in experiments is a course require- 
ment, Some students were unable to attend, leaving a final N of 126. 


2. Attitude Measures 


Three attitude scales were constructed to measure (a) attitudes toward 
homosexuality, (Б) attitudes toward a variety of heterosexual sex practices 
and toward more general issues concerned with sexual freedom, and (c) atti- 
tudes toward one's own sexual impulses.“ 

Items for the antihomosexual (Anti-H) scale were chosen to reflect affec- 


tive response to rather than knowledge of homosexuality. These items measure 


various facets of the S’s feelings about homosexuals and homosexuality, such 
as his social distance vis-à-vis homosexuals, the extent to which he endorsed 
policies of social discrimination against homosexuals, etc. A lengthy list of 
possible items was compiled from a variety of sources. Some were taken from 
the California F Scale (1), others were derived from the Psychology Today 


4 For copies of the three scales and information regarding their psychometric properties, 
order NAPS Document 02005 from CCMIC National Auxiliary Publications Service, 866 
Third Avenue, New York. New York 10022; remitting $1.50 for microfiche or $5.00 for 
photocopies, Copies may also be obtained by writing the authors. 
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major tenets of Gay Liberation groups in North America. Fifteen items were 
finally selected for inclusion in the preliminary scale. One item was dropped 
as a result of the item analysis, leaving 14 (e.g., “Homosexual ‘marriages! 
should be officially recognized”; “I would never be seen in public with a 
known homosexual”), The six-point Likert Scale format was used for all 
scales. 

Items for the liberal-conservative (L-C) scale were derived from several 
sources. Items concerned with more general issues of sexual freedom were 
based on the Psychology Today survey, and original items were also included 
as measures of Ss' feelings about specific heterosexual sex practices. The final 
L-C scale included 17 items (“Toplessness is indecent and should be out. 
lawed"; "Sexual behavior should be judged by the quality of the relationship 
between people and not whether or not they are married"). 

The third scale was concerned with the measurement of personal sex guilt. 
It was thought that Ss who were repressive of their own sexual impulses 
would express concern for the sexual self-awareness of others, and items that 
relate to this were also included in the their scale. This scale was designated 
as the Concern-Guilt (C-G) scale. 

Several original items were devised to measure the respondent’s guilt feel- 
ings regarding his own sexual impulses and fantasies, Items were also included 
that were assumed to be measures of the S's estimation of the extent to 
which others are “preoccupied” with their sexuality. The final scale included 
11 items (e.g., “I am bothered by some of my sexual impulses”; “There are 


survey (6), and the remainder were written on the basis of some of the 
\ 


more important things in life than sex”). 

Items from all three scales were randomly mixed and presented to Ss as 
a single questionnaire. Ss were asked to indicate the extent to which they 
agreed or disagreed with each item by placing a check on a six-point Likert 
Scale. To avoid response sets, some of the items in each scale were negatively 
keyed and the scoring of these was later reversed. 


3. Sex-Role Stereotypic Measures 


Ss were presented with a list of 21 personality characteristics (e.g., sensi- 
tive, aggressive, tender, etc.); 12 statements describing various interests and 
hobbies (e.g., cooking, hunting, etc.); and seven professions (e.g., doctor, 
mechanic, nurse, etc.). These were chosen with the expectation that each 
would be likely to be stereotyped in our culture as either primarily “mascu- 
line” or “feminine.” 

Ss were asked to indicate for each of these whether they thought it was 
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more appropriate to men or to women by placing a check mark in the column 
labelled “Masculine” or “Feminine.” The option was also provided of indi- 
cating that the item applied to both sexes by provision of a column labelled 
“Irrelevant.” It was assumed that the more items an S checked as either 
masculine or feminine, the more rigidly defined was his concept of masculinity 
and feminity. Conversely, the more he checked the “Irrelevant” column, the 
broader was his concept of the sexes. 


4. Measures of Imputed Homosexuality 


Having completed the stereotypic task, Ss were asked to write down on 
the succeeding page of the booklet all those characteristics, interests, and 
professions that they had checked as feminine. They were then asked to in- 
dicate for each of these separately what probability they would assign to 
a man being homosexual, given that he exhibited that single characteristic 
as a dominant feature of his personality. Ss were given the following anchor 
points; (a) O indicates that it would be certain that he is not homosexual; 
(b) 50 indicates that there is about a 50% chance that he is homosexual ; 
(c) 100 indicates that it is certain that he is homosexual. 

It was assumed that the higher probability a S assigned to any character- 
istic, hobby, or profession, the greater was his willingness to label a male as 
homosexual, given that he was using as a basis for his judgment his own 
concept of masculinity and feminity. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Psychometric Analysis of Scales 


As a measure of internal consistency, the correlation of each item with its 
scale's total-score was calculated. These correlations were, with a few excep- 
tions, generally at least moderate (r > +.40). On the basis of this analysis 
one item was dropped from each scale. 

The alpha coefficients indicate satisfactory internal consistency for the 
H (.86) and L-C (.74) scales. The reliability of the C-G scale (.65) is 
lower, for reasons that are discussed below. 

The intercorrelations among the three scales are interesting. It appears 
that there is a moderate positive correlation between sexual conservatism 
and personal sex guilt (r = +.44, df = 123, ? < .005); a moderate posi- 
tive correlation between sexual conservatism and antihomosexual prejudice 
(r = 4.39, df = 123, p < .005); and a somewhat lower positive correlation 
between sex guilt and antihomosexualism (7 = +-.24, df = 123, p < .005). 
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These findings tend to support hypotheses 1 and 2, But since these cor- 
relations are only of moderate magnitude, it would appear that these factors 
are at least somewhat independent. Antihomosexual prejudice is not simply 
part of a more general attitude of sexual conservatism. 

The original expectation that guilt would be closely allied psychologically 
to concern for the sexual “preoccupations” of others was not substantiated, 
Examination of the interitem correlations suggests that two factors were 
being measured by the C-G scale: one involving sex concern (three items 
of the kind “Sex is overrated in importance by most people”) and the other 
sex guilt (three items of the kind “Sometimes I do sexual things which later 
I feel guilty about”). The remaining interitem correlations were near zero, 
while these two subsets of “scores” correlated +-.28 (df = 123, p < .005), 
which suggests that the relationship between these two factors of concern 
and guilt is real but weak. This no doubt accounts for the low internal 
consistency of the entire scale. 


2. Tests of Hypotheses with Extreme Groups 


The Н scale scores ranged from 13 to 70. It was decided to use approx- 
imately the upper and lower quartiles of this distribution as defining the 
extreme groups required for the test hypotheses 1 through 4. On this basis a 
score of less than 26 classifies an individual as low in prejudice. For con- 
venience this group was designated as prohomosexual (Pro-H) although it is 
recognized that this designation was somewhat arbitrary. A score greater than 
44 classified an S as antihomosexual (Anti-H). 

The two groups were compared on total L-C scale scores, as well as on 
individual L-C scale items. There was a clear tendency for the Anti-H group 
to be more negative regarding a variety of sexual practices than the Pro-H 
group (full L-C scale: Pro-H Ss, X = 30.28, Anti-H Ss, X = 40.10: t = 4.10, 
df = 51, p < .005). This is also true for 11 of the individual items in this 
scale. The remaining items, while not significantly different statistically, 
showed differences in the predicted direction. Hypothesis 1 is therefore sup- 
ported by this analysis. This confirmation must be tempered with the finding 
that across the full sample (N — 126) the correlation between antihomo- 
sexualism and sexual conservatism, as indicated earlier, was only moderate 
(r= + .39). 

The full-scale means on the C-G scale were 36.76 for Pro-H Ss and 42.46 

for Anti-H Ss, which represents a significant difference (¢ — 2.67, df = 51, 
û < .01). Hypothesis 2 is supported by this analysis. Again, this should be 


SS 
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interpreted in conjunction with the finding that across the full sample 
(N= 126) the correlation between antihomosexualism and sexguilt and 
concern is only of moderate positive magnitude (r = + .24). 

The mean number of adjectives and nouns checked as masculine, feminine, 
and irrelevant for each of the categories of personality traits, hobbies, and 
professions by the two groups were compared. Table 1 gives these data. 


TABLE 1 
ADJECTIVES CHECKED AS MASCULINE AND FEMININE BY PrO- AND ANTI-H Ss 


Anti-H Ss Pro-H Ss 


Designation Category Measure (N —28) (N = 25) t 
Masculine Traits Mean 8.21 4.88 421* 
SD 2.33 3.28 
Hobbies Mean 5.82 4.16 342* 
SD 1.00 2.24 
Professions Mean 3.82 2.52 4,80* 
SD 0.66 1,20 
Feminine Traits Mean 6.57 3.84 3,61* 
SD 247 2.97 
Hobbies Mean 3.86 2.68 442* 
SD 0.92 101 
Professions Mean 2.36 1.36 4.00* 
SD 0.77 1.01 
Irrelevant Traits Mean 6.11 12.20 443* 
SD 4.00 5.75 
Hobbies Mean 2.29 5.16 4.07* 
SD 1.30 3.31 
Professions Mean 0.82 3.12 4.90* 
SD 114 2.09 
*p« 1. 


As can be clearly seen from this table, Anti-H Ss checked a significantly 
greater number of adjectives and nouns as either male or female appropriate 
than did Pro-H Ss, while Pro-H Ss checked more adjectives as sex irrelevant. 
The results are clear for all categories. Hypothesis 3 is strongly supported. 

Hypothesis 4 predicted that Anti-H Ss would tend to perceive any male 
exhibiting what they though of as feminine characteristics as suspect of 
homosexual tendencies. The mean probability value assigned to a male being 
homosexual, given that he exhibited what Ss themselves thought of as a 
feminine characteristic, was calculated for the two groups for each of the three 
major categories of personality traits, hobbies, and professions. These data 
appear in Table 2. 

The differences in means are large and significant for each category. Even 
When both Pro- and Anti-H Ss used as a basis for their judgment their own 
Stereotype of masculinity and femininity, Anti-H Ss were more willing to 
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Probability (out of 100) 
that male is homosexual 


| 
TABLE 2 | 
PROBABILITIES STATED BY Pro-H AND Anti-H Ss THAT A MALE 18 A HOMOSEXUAL 
MANIFESTS “FEMININE” TRAIT 


Anti-H Ss Pro-H Ss 
Category Measure (N = 28) (N = 25) t 

Traits Mean 17.18 13.19 6.81* 
SD 13.90 12.80 

Hobbies Mean 33.65 17.78 3.08* 
SD 19.22 18.23 

Professions Mean 34.88 1847 2.39* 
SD 25.44 24.57 


*p< 01. 


label а person as homosexual, given such limited information. The findings 
here are that (a) the most prejudiced Ss also had the most differentiated 
concept of masculinity and femininity and (5) they were more ready to label 
a male as homosexual when he exhibited what they thought of as a single 
feminine trait. Hypothesis 4 is therefore supported. 


D. Discussion 


The findings of this study support the theoretical formulations of Churchill | 
(4) regarding antihomosexual prejudice within a sex-negative environment, 
and substantiate the results of previous research on this issue, Generally, the 
present study found that those Ss who were most prejudiced against homo- | 
sexuals tended toward intolerance of specific heterosexual sexual practices and 
reported having greater guilt feelings concerning their own sexual impulses. 
As compared with less prejudiced respondents they also held stronger stereo- 
types of masculinity and femininity and were more willing on the basis of 
these stereotypes to label a male as homosexual when he exhibited what they 
thought of as a single feminine characteristic. 

Antihomosexual Ss also differed from prohomosexual Ss in their attitudes 
toward heterosexual practices and sexual freedom. They were more disapprov- 
ing of specific sexual practices such as oral-genital activity and heterosexual 
anal intercourse. They also indicated that exposure to sexual or erotic material 
was undesirable. Anti-H Ss felt more strongly than did Pro-H Ss that both 
religious and legislative groups have a right to regulate the sexual behavior of 
others. The pattern of these responses appears to provide some evidence for 
Churchill's conceptualization of the erotophobic psychology: i.e., a psychology 

which views sexuality as a threat to social stability and thereby conceives of 
the necessity that it be carefully controlled. 
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Further, Anti-H Ss believed that the purpose of sex was to conceive 
children and perceived sexual experimentation as excessiveness. For them, 
sexual activity was seen as a means toward the end of reproduction, rather 
than as an activity for its own sake. In conjunction with the findings sugges- 
tive of erotophobic tendencies in Anti-H Ss this functional notion of sexuality 
substantiates Churchill’s description of the sex-negative person as one who 
justifies sexual expression through its association with some ulterior value. 

‘The findings with regard to responses of the extreme groups toward L-C and 
C-G scale items represent but part of the attitudinal picture. Across the full 
sample of Ss (N = 126) it was found that antihomosexualism correlated 
-+ .39 with sexual conservatism and -+ .24 with sexual guilt and concern. It 
appears that the attitude toward homosexuality is not just part of an attitude 
toward sexual matters in general. 

Church (4) argues that sex-stereotyping involves the maturing male in a 
struggle to conform with the masculine stereotype which is facilitated by his 
culturally derived fear of being labeled “queer.” If sò, those characteristics, 
considered to be feminine, when exhibited by or indulged in by a male, should 
render him suspect of homosexuality. This expectation was confirmed in the 
test of hypothesis 4: Anti-H Ss were more likely to judge a man as homosexual 
when he exhibited “feminine” characteristics. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN EXTREME RESPONSE STYLE: 
DIFFERENCES IN FREQUENCY OF USE OF EXTREME 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE RATINGS* 


Department of Psychology, University of Idaho 


James E. CRANDALL 


SUMMARY 


In three experiments (N — 271), involving three different sets of nouns and 
adjectives, and one set of CVC trigrams, women consistently made significantly 
more extreme positive ratings than men. "There were no significant differences 
in the use of extreme negative responses. The results suggested the hypothesis 
that relatively mild, positive stimuli evoke a greater, more differentiated range 
of reactions in women than in men, The hypothesis received support from a 
comparison of the relative consistency of men and women in rating positive 
and negative CVC trigrams and Rorschach cards. A fourth experiment 
(N — 196) found that women did better than men on a paired comparisons 
task of positive stimuli, thus adding further support to the hypothesis. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Considerable research has focussed upon extreme response style (ERS), the 
tendency to make extreme ratings when judging various kinds of stimuli. 
Several studies have indicated that ERS has considerable reliability over time 
(2, 3, 13, 22), between different kinds of stimuli, and even across sense 
modalities (11, 13). 

Although most of the studies have concerned the effects of intelligence, age, 
and personality variables upon ERS [see Hamilton (10) for a recent review], 
a frequent finding has been that women more frequently make extreme re- 
sponses than do men (1, 3, 4, 8, 11, 17, 21). The generality of the sex 
difference is evident from the variety of subjects, stimuli, and ratings involved 
in these studies. Subject groups have included normal American adults, 
prisoners, neurotics, Egyptians, and American college students. The procedures 
involved bipolar ratings of degree of liking for abstract designs, agreement 
with statements of values, pleasantness-unpleasantness of nouns and adjectives, 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on March 27, 1972. 
Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press. 
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social desirability and semantic differential evaluation, potency, and activity 
scales for Rorschach inkblots. 

With one exception, the ratings in the above studies involved affective evalu- 
ations. The exception was a mixed case where the extreme response score was 
a combination of evaluation, potency, and activity ratings (21). It should be 
noted that the sex difference is reversed—that is, men make extreme responses 
more frequently than women—when the judgments are affectively neutral and 
more cognitive in nature (8, 16, 18, 19). 

There seems to be some indication that women’s greater ERS is more 
likely to be found with positive ratings than with negative ones. Unfortunately, 
the evidence on this point is scanty, since most of the relevant studies report 
the combined frequency of use of both extreme ends of the scale in their 
measures of ERS. In one study, Crandall (8) found that the difference be- 
tween men and women was due mainly to their differential use of the “very 
pleasant” response category, rather than the “very unpleasant” category. 
However, the sex differences were not statistically tested, since the main 
interest at that time was in the interaction of sex and anxiety. Further analysis 

of the data now reveals that women made an average of 4.63 extreme positive 
ratings, while men made only 2.70. The difference was highly significant 
(£— 3.71, df = 78, р < .001).1 The corresponding means for extreme 
negative responses were 5.28 and 4.85 (4 « 1.00). This suggests that women's 
greater ERS is to be found primarily, perhaps only, with positive evaluations. 

Adams and Berg (1) found that women used both “like much" and “dislike 
much" more frequently than men. However, their results were more consistent 
across samples and more significant with regard to the “like much" responses. 

Some investigators have used ERS measures other than the number of 
maximally extreme responses. Heinemann and Zax (11) calculated extreme- 
ness scores by assigning a value of “three” to ratings of 1 or 7, a “two” to 
ratings of 2 or 6, a “one” to ratings of 3 or 5, and a “zero” to the neutral 
rating of 4. They found that women made higher extremeness scores than 
men on both positive and negative ratings. Although they report a significant 
overall sex difference, it is not clear that the sexes were significantly different 
on both positive and negative extremeness. 

Cowen and others (5, 6, 7) have compared mean social desirability ratings 
of adjectives for men and women. Women apparently scored more extremely 
than men on both positive and negative adjectives, at least in two of the 
studies (6, 7). As with Adams and Berg (1), there is some indication that the 


1 All significance levels reported here involved two-tailed tests. 
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difference was stronger, or occurred more frequently, for positive than for 
negative traits (6). However, no overall measure of extremeness is presented 
for each sex, and it is impossible to test statistically the differences between 
them from the data that is presented. In all fairness, it should be mentioned 
that the main purpose of Cowen’s research was rather different from the 
present concern. Also, it should be noted that all three of these studies in- 
volved the same list of adjectives; there was no replication over different lists 
of material. 

The measures of extremeness used by Heinemann and Zax, and Cowen, do 
not guarantee that women made more frequent use of the maximally extreme 
response categories. However, it is reasonable to expect their measures to 
correlate with the more typical measures of ERS. All in all, then, the bulk of 
the evidence favors the view that sex differences in ERS apply to both the 
positive and negative extremes of evaluation dimensions, although the effect 
seems to be stronger for positive ratings. 

Since only one study (8) clearly found sex differences in ERS for positive 
ratings and not for negative ratings, it was decided to replicate the relevant 
portions of it. The first experiment here, the replication, involved ratings of 
the pleasantness of systematic samples of words. The data from two equiv- 
alent sets of words were combined in the earlier study, but will be analyzed 
separately in the present case for the purpose of increased generality of 
results. 


B. PLEASANTNESS OF WORDS 
1. Method 


a. Subjects. Students in the introductory psychology course participated. 
There were 74 women and 44 men. 

b. Stimuli. The 54 words, mostly nouns, were the same as in the original 
study (8). They were systematically selected to sample different regions of 
“semantic space.” With the use of mean values on the good-bad, strong-weak, 
and active-passive scales of the semantic differential, as reported by Jenkins, 
Russell, and Suci (12), words were selected to represent each of the possible 
combinations of good-neutral-bad, strong-neutral-weak, and active-neutral- 
passive. Each of the resulting 27 categories (3 X 3 X 3) was represented by 
two randomly selected words. This procedure provided two sets of words that 
are approximately equivalent in their connotative meanings. 

c. Procedure. 'The Ss were told that the purpose of the study was to learn 
more about the connotative meanings of words. They were requested to think 
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about the meaning of each word and then rate it according to a five-point 
scale ranging from “very pleasant” to “very unpleasant." 


2. Results and Discussion 
The mean numbers of extreme responses for the two sets of words are 


presented in Table 1. Although women made more extreme responses than 


TABLE 1 
Mean NUMBERS OF EXTREME POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE RESPONSES 
AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 


Stimulus set 1 Stimulus set 2 
Group Very pleasant Very unpleasant Very pleasant Very unpleasant 
Men 145 2.71 109 1.66 
Women 2.64 2.86 2.15 2.07 
Difference 119 15 1.06 Al 


Difference, |o ea ЕЕЕ. 


men at both ends of the scale, and for both sets of stimuli, the differences in 
frequencies of “very unpleasant” were relatively small and nonsignificant. 
Since the distributions of extreme response scores were skewed, the Median 
Test was used to compare the two sexes. The chi square values for the differ- 
ences in extreme negative response were both less than 1.00. The difference 
for the extreme positive response was significant for both sets of stimuli 
(42 = 637, df = 1, p < 02, and 3? = 844, df = 1, p < 01). 

The Sign Test was used to evaluate within-sex differences. For both sets 
of words, men made fewer extreme positive responses than negative (2 = 
16.90, df = 1, p < 001, and y2=3.12, df = 1, p < .10). The differences 
between frequency of positive and negative responses for women were smaller 
and inconsistent between the two stimulus sets (у? < 1.00 in both cases). 
With these samples of words, it may: be concluded that the sex difference in 
frequency of use of the positive extreme response is due to the men’s in- 
frequent use of the response, rather than to the women’s excessive use of it. 

The results are very similar to those obtained previously, and are apparently 
at odds with the findings of sex differences in ERS at both ends of evaluative 
scales obtained by Heinemann and Zax (11) and Cowen (5, 6, 7). The dis- 
crepancy may be due to the different measure of ERS used by those investiga- 
tors, or, perhaps more likely, it may be due to the particular stimuli involved 
in the different studies. 

A major difficulty in evaluating sex differences of this kind lies in the very 

real possibility of bias from the stimuli being rated. It is virtually impossible 
to guarantee that the material will have equal appeal to each sex. Since both 
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Heinemann and Zax, and Cowen, studied evaluations of trait-descriptive ad- 
jectives, it was decided to conduct a second study with content similar to 
theirs. This would also allow a direct comparison of the three different 
methods of calculating extremeness of responding. 


C. DESIRABILITY oF TRAITS 
1. Method 


a. Subjects. Students from a psychology of personality course served as 
Ss, There were 41 women and 31 men. 

b. Stimuli. Twelve positive and 13 negative personality traits were selected 
on the basis of ratings made by Ss in an unrelated study. 

c. Procedure. Ss were informed that the investigator was seeking more 
information about how students perceived the relative desirability of different 
traits. They were requested to rate the traits as they personally felt about 
them. The seven-point scale ranged from “extremely desirable” to “extremely 
undesirable." 


2. Results and Discussion 


The designation of positive and negative traits was satisfactory as indicated 
by the mean desirability ratings, combined over sex. With 4.00 being the 
neutral point of the scale, means ranged from 1.61 to 3.32 for positive traits, 
and from 4.81 to 6.68 for negative traits. 

The selection of traits was also satisfactory in not involving any noticeable 
sex bias, That is, the mean ratings from both sexes were in essentially the 
same order. The Spearman rank-difference correlation for the two sets of 
means was .95. Cowen has also found similar relations between the sexes in 
their evaluation of trait adjectives. 

The left half of Table 2 presents the mean numbers of “extremely desir- 
able” and “extremely undesirable” responses. As in the first study, and the 
eatlier research, there is no evidence that women made extreme negative 


TABLE 2 
EXTREME RESPONSES AND WEIGHTED EXTREMENESS SCORES 


MEAN NUMBERS OF 
AND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 


Extreme responses Weighted extremeness 


Positive Negative Positive Negative 
Group traits traits traits traits 
Men 1.65 2.16 18.82 20.53 
Women 2.68 2.10 23.14 21.14 
Difference 1.03 06 432 61 
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responses more frequently than did men. The Median Test was again used 
because of the skewness of distributions. The difference between men and 
women in extreme positive responses was in the expected direction and was sig- 
nificant (2 = 10.59, df = 1, p < .005). Neither of the within-sex differences 
between positive and negative responses was significant at the .05 level. 

The right half of Table 2 presents mean extremeness scores with the method 
of Heinemann and Zax, described above. The pattern of results was basically 
the same as with the mean numbers of extreme responses. The only significant 
difference was between men and women for positive traits (2 = 2.98, df = 70, 
p <01). 

The data were also compared in the manner used by Cowen. Women had 
more extreme means on 10 of the 12 positive traits, which is consistent with 
the above analyses. For the 13 negative traits, the split was as even as 
possible, with women having more extreme means on seven traits, and men 
оп six. This is also consistent with the lack of significance relative to negative 
evaluation revealed by the other analyses. 


D. EVALUATION or CVC Tricrams 


There is still the possibility that the nature of the sex differences resulting 
from the first two studies was influenced by the particular stimuli being rated. 
Relatively content-free stimuli have been recommended for use in studying 
response styles by Cronbach (9) and Hamilton (10), among others. In sup- 
port of this point is Norman’s (15) finding that stimuli with the least struc- 
ture, Rorschach inkblots, were more useful in discriminating between the ERS 
scores of different adjustment groups than were more structured stimuli, such 
as TAT cards and verbal concepts. 

“Nonsense” syllables would appear to be about as content-free as material 
can be and still allow a reasonable number of extreme responses to occur. 
Consequently, the purpose of the present experiment, using CVC trigrams, 
was to determine the nature of sex differences in positive and negative ERS 
with relatively meaningless material. 


1. Method 
a. Subjects, Introductory psychology students again participated. There 
were 45 men and 36 women. 


b. Stimuli. The trigrams used were CAX, FOH, MEP, and RUW. Associ- 
ation value ranged from .44 to .48, according to data reported by Noble 
(14). 

£. Procedure. Ss were informed that the purpose of the experiment was t0 
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investigate the meaning of “so-called nonsense syllables.” Extreme response 
scores were compiled from ratings on *good-bad" and ‘Jike-dislike” scales. 
Ratings were also made on a number of other, nonevaluative, semantic 
differential scales. The reason for using the other scales will be discussed 
below. Since the syllables were presented in a semirandom order, the “good- 
bad” and “like-dislike” scales were separated by a varying number of the 
other scales. The average number of scales that intervened between the two 
evaluation ratings for a given syllable was 13. 


2. Results and. Discussion 


a. Differences in extreme responses. The results are quite similar to those 
of the first two studies. Men and women did not differ significantly in mean 
numbers of extreme negative responses (.73 and .69, respectively) according 
to the Median Test (X3 < 1.00). They did differ significantly in frequency of 
extreme positive responses (.71 for men and 1.58 for women, y? = 6.44, 
df = 1, p < .02). For the first time in this series, women made significantly 
more extreme positive than negative responses (x2 = 4.84, df = 1, p< 05). 

In contrast to the first experiment, where the sex difference was due to the 
men’s infrequent use of positive extremes, the present difference is clearly due 
to the women’s very frequent use of the positive extreme. In the second 
experiment the differences within sexes were more evenly balanced, and in 
opposite directions. In a sense, then, the three studies produced rather different 
patterns of results. Yet they end up the same with regard to the difference 
between men and women in use of extreme positive responses. 

b. Interpretations of the sex difference. The present research is quite con- 
sistent in finding that the women were more willing than the men to make 
extremely positive evaluations of a variety of stimuli, though they did not 
differ with regard to extremely negative evaluations. Although the latter 
difference might well occur with certain sets of stimuli, it seems reasonable 
to conclude at this point that the most reliable difference in ERS occurred 
with positive ratings. The important question is why this difference occurs. 
Is it a relatively trivial phenomenon restricted to the use of rating scales, or 
does it relate to more significant differences in evaluative processes? 

Cowen (6) has made the plausible suggestion that women are better carriers 
of cultural values and attitudes than men. While Cowen’s hypothesis may be 
correct, it would seem to be insufficient to account for the results of the present 
experiment, The ratings of the trigrams showed little uniformity between 
Ss, and were apparently more influenced by idiosyncratic factors than cultural 
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commonalities. Also, Cowen’s suggestion would not handle the apparent fact 
that women are not usually more extreme in their negative evaluations. 

Another possibility also relates to differential social conditioning of the 
sexes. Perhaps women are more thoroughly trained to “look on the bright 
side,” to be pleasant and say nice things, etc. If so, this training could well 
carry over to rating scale behavior and would account for the present results, 

There is at least one more possibility, one that does not necessarily preclude 
either of the above. Taken at face value, the results imply that women 
experience more intense positive feelings about weak stimuli than do men, 
The qualification concerning weak stimuli is essential here, since all of the 
stimuli used in ERS studies are extremely mild in comparison to “real” 
emotional experiences that are so common outside the laboratory. 

c. Differences in consistency of ratings. Although the third possibility may 
seem rather improbable, it deserves testing. The question then becomes one 
of how to test it. A tentative line of reasoning might be as follows. If women 

do indeed experience more intense reactions to mild, positive stimuli than do 
men, they should require a broader scale to reflect adequately these feelings. 
In other words, their affective continua would be more differentiated. One 
implication of this is that we might then expect women to show greater reli- 
ability of positive ratings than men, 

To clarify the reason for the above prediction, assume that with a given 
set of stimuli, women experience a range of reactions twice as large, for 
example, as that of теп. But they are forced to use the same physical scale 
in reporting their reactions, A given sized variation, over time, in intensity 
of psychological reaction to a stimulus might then appear half as large on the 
physical scale for women as it would for men, and thereby lead to higher 
test-retest reliability for women. 

Although this prediction has not yet been directly tested, some relevant 
data are available from the present experiment in the form of discrepancies in 
ratings of syllables between the "good-bad" and “like-dislike” scales. For 
each S, the two syllables receiving the most positive and the most negative 
ratings on the “good-bad” scale were noted. These ratings were then compared 
to the corresponding ratings on the “like-dislike” scale. Mean discrepancy 

scores were calculated for each sex. The means are based on 32 women and 35 
men. The attrition of Ss was due to the fact that some made either no positive 
or no negative responses. Women were more consistent, or had a smaller mean 
discrepancy (.69) in their positive ratings than did men (1.14); the reverse 
was true for mean discrepancies for negative ratings (1.47 and .91, respec 
tively). Although neither of these differences was significant according to the 
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Median Test, combining the two differences in the form of an interaction 
between sex and type of rating, positive or negative, did produce a significant 
effect. That is, there were 14 men and only five women who showed larger 
discrepancies between the two positive ratings than between the two negative 
ratings, whereas 12 men and 20 women showed larger discrepancies between 
the two negative ratings than between the positive ratings (2 = 6.24, 
df=1, p< 02). Although somewhat surprising to the investigator, the 
results did provide some indirect support for the hypothesis that the women 
experienced a broader, more differentiated range of reactions to moderately 
positive stimuli than did the men. 

Data from Zax and Loiselle (20) provide further evidence of differential 
reliability. They had Ss rate 10 Rorschach inkblots on 21 semantic differential 
scales, seven scales for each of the three main factors. The present investigator 
calculated mean discrepancy scores between the first two evaluation scales, 
“beautiful-ugly” and “clean-dirty.” Two mean discrepancy scores were derived 
for each S, one for cards that were rated positively on the beautiful-ugly scale, 
and one for cards that were rated negatively on this scale. The results were 
similar to the trigram data, with women showing relatively greater consistency 
for positive stimuli than men. There were 22 men and 11 women who pro- 
duced larger discrepancies on positive stimuli than on negative ones, while 
17 men and 26 women showed larger discrepancies on negative than on 
positive stimuli (one man and three women had tied means). The results were 


again significant (у? = 5.51, df=1, P< .02). 

Summarizing the data somewhat differently, it may be noted that with both 
CVC trigrams and Rorschach inkblots the majority of men were more con- 
sistent in their negative ratings than in their positive ratings, though the 
differences were not significant, whereas the majority of women were more 
consistent in their positive ratings (7? = 9.00, dj=1,p < 0l, for trigrams; 
2 = 6.08, d = 1, P< 02, for Rorschach inkblots). 


E. PAIRED-COMPARISONS Task PERFORMANCE 


The results of the previous experiment encouraged further investigation. 
It seemed highly desirable to test the hypothesis by an entirely different 
method, one not involving rating behavior. The hypothesis suggests that in a 
paired-comparisons task, involving positive evaluations, women would perform 
better than men. Better performance here means more perfect ordering of the 
stimuli. It was also expected that women would perform better on positive 
than negative stimuli, while men would do more poorly on positive than 
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negative stimuli. The present experiment was designed to test these three 
predictions, 


1. Method 


a. Subjects. Eighty-four female and 112 male students from introductory 
psychology participated. 

b. Stimuli. Since two different paired-comparisons tasks, involving positive 
and negative stimuli, were required, it was not possible to use content-free 
stimuli which evoke widely varying ratings from different Ss. Consequently, 
seven positive and seven negative trait-descriptive adjectives were selected 
on the basis of their mean desirability ratings obtained in the second study. 
The traits were those that combined maximum extremeness of rating by both 
sexes, and also high agreement in rating between the two sexes. The combined 
mean rating for the positive traits was 2.27, while the mean for the negative 
traits was 5.70. Both sets of adjectives were thus about equally extreme. 

It was crucial that, for each sex, the mean ratings be about equally spaced. 
Otherwise, one sex could have an easier paired-comparisons task than the 
other. The range of the positive mean ratings was 1,68 for women and 1.56 
for men, The range of the negative means was 1.64 for women and 1.65 for 
men. Another way of looking at this is to consider the mean difference between 
adjacent means, after placing them in order from high to low. The mean 
distance between adjacent positive means was .28 for women and ‚26 for men. 
The mean distance between adjacent negative means was .27 for women and 
-28 for men. The two sets of adjectives should therefore provide comparable 
task difficulty for men and women, and for positive and negative adjectives. 

с. Procedure. Each positive trait was paired with every other positive 
trait, and similarly for the negative traits, The resulting 42 pairs were 
presented in seven-page booklets with six pairs, three positive and three 
negative, on each page. No trait appeared more than once on a page. Each 
trait appeared in the left and right positions an equal number of times. The 
order of the pages was randomized and different for most Ss. 

Ss were informed that the purpose of the study was to learn more about 
how people feel about certain personality traits. They were requested to circle 


the trait in each pair that they felt was either more desirable or less unde- 
sirable. 


2, Results and Discussion 


Two methods of comparing consistency of stimulus ordering were used. 
Since they yielded identical results, only the simpler method will be pre- 
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sented here. The number of times S chose each trait was tallied and the S was 
classified as either showing perfect ordering (frequencies of 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 0) 
or not (one or more tied frequencies). In line with the hypothesis, 54.76% 
of the women showed perfect ordering of positive traits, compared to 40.19% 
of the men. A test of the difference in independent proportions of Ss who were 
perfect was significant (z = 2.02, p < .05). Men and women did not differ 
with regard to the negative traits. The percentage of Ss showing perfect order- 
ing of the negative traits was 54.76 for women and 55.36 for men. 

The second prediction was not supported. Women did equally well on 
positive and negative traits. The third prediction, that men would do more 
poorly on positive than negative traits, was confirmed. Thirty-six men did 
better on negative traits, while 17 did better on positive traits (2 = 6.82, 
df — 1, p < .01). 


F. CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the present line of research may be summed up as follows. 

There was no evidence that men and women differed in their use of extreme 
negative ratings. It should be clear that the results do not prove that sex 
differences in ERS occur only with positive stimuli. Certainly women may rate 
some negative stimuli more extremely than men. And with an appropriate 
selection of stimuli we could also find the reverse effect. Since four sets of 
stimuli and four samples of Ss (including the earlier study) failed to find a 
sex difference with negative ratings, such a difference is apparently neither 
large nor reliable. 

The situation is quite different with regard to ERS for positive stimuli. In 
all experiments, women made significantly more frequent use of extreme 
positive ratings than men. The ratings involved pleasantness, desirability, 
goodness, and liking. The stimuli included two samples of words, trait- 
descriptive adjectives, and CVC trigrams. . d 

Within-sex comparisons of relative frequency of extreme positive and nega- 
tive responses indicate that the source of the sex difference in ERS is at least 
as much due to the behavior of men as to the behavior of women. The men 


sponses than negative ones in all experiments, 


made fewer extreme positive re: : 
though the difference was significant only in the first experiment. In three 


cases of four, the women showed the opposite effect, though the difference 
was significant only in the third experiment. These data do not indicate that 
the women were in any sense excessive in their use of extreme ratings. 

The results suggested the possibility that the women experienced a greater, 
More differentiated range of reactions than did the men to relatively mild, 
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positive stimuli. This hypothesis received support from the finding that the 
women were more consistent in their positive ratings, whereas the men showed 
more consistency with negative ratings. Furthermore, the women showed more 
perfect ordering of positive stimuli in a paired-comparisons task than did the 
men. 

The data may be viewed as providing some initial support for the idea 
that the sex difference in ERS among American undergraduates may originate 
in differences between the sexes in more basic processes of evaluation of 
positive stimuli. The evidence is quite tentative at this point, and is clearly 
in need of further replication and extension. 


16. 


17. 
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SUMMARY 


A multitrait-multimethod matrix of leadership criteria, originally analyzed 
by the principal components procedure and rotated to varimax criterion, was 
reanalyzed employing Holzinger’s bifactor analysis. In the original analysis 
only method factors were obtained, while the bifactor analysis isolated a 
trait factor in addition to method factors. The results are more meaningful 
and also give a better fit to the data, demonstrating the importance of a 
flexible approach in the choice of analytic procedures. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The prevalence of the principal components solution rotated to varimax 
criterion in multivariate research is due to its theoretical and practical merits: 
a mathematically rigorous basis, facility of application of computer routines, 
and usually meaningful results. However, exclusive adherence to a single 
model is unduly restrictive and is bound to bring about inappropriate applica- 
tion. The existence of a variety of other factor analytic models allows the 
investigator to select a procedure suitable to the design of the study. Kusyszyn 
and Jackson (4) and Jackson (3) have demonstrated that varimax rotated 
principal components analysis is unsuitable for multitrait-multimethod ma- 
trices, as it tends to confound traits with methods. Boruch, Larkin, Wolins, 
and MacKinney (1) employed an elaborate methematical technique (re- 
stricted maximum likelihood factor analysis) to analyze a multitrait-multi- 
method matrix of assessments of industrial manager’s performance. However, 
| they obtained a hierarchical structure which seems to fulfill the requirements 
of bifactor analysis (2). 

The study presented here is a bifactor analysis of a multitrait-multimethod 
matrix of measures of leadership criteria in small groups, reported by Sch- 
neider (5). It demonstrates the effectiveness of a systematic procedure of 
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analysis, adapted to the design of the experimental data, for separ 
trait and method components. 


B. METHOD 
1. Data 


In a study of leadership criteria, Schneider (5) performed a series of si 
group interaction experiments. The data were assessments of 240 subject: 
four traits by three methods. The traits were (а) prominence (assertiv 
(b) achievement (effectiveness in achievement of the goal of the group), 
affiliation (positive social interaction), (d) the leader (assuming the rol 
group leadership). The traits were assessed by three methods: (а) self-rati 
(b) peer ratings, (c) observer ratings. The intercorrelation matrix is g 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 ! 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF ALL MEASURES" 
Self-ratings Peer ratings Observer гай 
Measure A, В, С, Dy А, B, С, р, A, B, Cg 
Self-ratings 
prominence A, = 
achievement B} 50 — 
affiliation Сү 41 48 — 
leader D4 О 59, 40, —, 
Peer ratings 


prominence Аз 45 33 26 55 — 
achievement B, 36 32 31 43 72 


affiliation Cy 25. 2L 25. 30 $9 172 — 
leader D 46 36 28 51 85 80 69 — 

Observer ratings 
prominence Аз 53 41 34 56 71 58 43 72 — 
achievement B, 30 45 29 $2 59 55 42 65 BP >а 
affiliation Cg 36 30 28 37 530981 743° 57 62 57 
leader Dg 52. 43 31 S9 68 60 46 73 92 89 


а The reliability estimates and the measures Verbal interaction and Satisfaction 
ing in the original table are omitted here. d 5 


Schneider employed principal components analysis. Three factors 
responding to roots greater than unity were retained and rotated to 
criterion. The factors were identified as method factors, while trait f 
did not appear in the analysis. i 


=“ 
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The solution is problematic in view of the magnitude of the correlations 
between traits across methods. The average of the monomethod intercorrela- 
tions is about .65, while the average of the intermethod correlations is .45, 
the difference being relatively small. Inspection of the factor pattern given by 
Schneider (5, p. 258) shows that the intermethod correlations are accounted 
for by the contributions of the nonsalient loadings of the trait-method com- 
binations on the “irrelevant” method factor. For example, among peer rating 
variables there were two loadings of about .45 on the third factor, defined as 
an observer rating factor, providing a substantial contribution to the inter- 
method correlations. The role of these loadings indicates that the effects of 
traits and methods are confounded and thus suggests that a different analytic 
procedure would be more appropriate. 


2. Procedure 


It was assumed that a hierarchical pattern would provide an adequate fit 
to the matrix, The model postulates at least one general factor for traits and 
three group factors corresponding to the three methods. No provision is made 
for separation of trait-method interaction factors. The interactions are, there- 
fore, confounded with the trait factors. Pure trait factors would exhibit a 
periodic pattern, since each trait appears three times in combination: with 
each of the methods. The extent of the diviation from such a pattern can 
serve as an indicator of the interaction effect. If this effect is substantial, 
simple factor analytic procedures are inadequate and three-mode factor 
analysis would be advocated (7). 

The methods in this experiment were considered independent and factorially 
simple, hence implying the assumption of single nonoverlapping group factors. 

The general solutions of this model can be obtained by an extension of 
interbattery factor analysis (6). However, a preliminary examination of the 
intermethod matrices showed that their rank is one, indicating one general 
factor. The pattern corresponds, therefore, to Holzinger’s model of bifactor 
analysis. A discussion of the model and a simple technique of analysis is 


given by Harman (2). 
C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results of the bifactor analysis are given in "Table 2. Д 
In the principal components analysis, reported by Schneider (5), only 
three factors were retained, while four factors are given in Table 2. However, 


the last factor, measuring observer ratings, is a borderline case with regard 


to significance. Since no rotation is applied to the matrix, the factor may be 
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TABLE 2 
BiFactor ANALYSIS OF MEASURES OF LEADERSHIP CRITERIA 
Measure I п ш IV 

Self-ratings 

prominence 56 49 

achievement 46 60 

affiliation 38 40 

leader 63 51 
Peer ratings 

prominence 77 38 

achievement 69 55 

affiliation 51 58 

leader 79 52 
Observer ratings 

prominence 89 29 

achievement 83 34 

affiliation 69 00 

leader 90 41 


safely retained as there is no risk of contamination of the pattern with random 
variance. 

The results provide a far better fit than the principal components solution, 
and none of the residuals is significant. 

The requirement of periodicity of the trait loadings on the general factor 
is fulfilled only at the rank order level. The order of the traits follows: leader, 
prominence, achievement, affiliation, for all three methods. But the magnitude 
of the loadings exhibits a systematic bias. The largest loadings are in the 
section corresponding to the third method, next come the loadings in the 
second section, and the smallest loadings are in the first section. These results 
suggest the existence of trait-method interactions which are confounded with 
the trait factor. An alternative explanation is that the method factors are 
oblique. Imposed orthogonality introduces a systematic distortion in the trait 
factor which “absorbs” the obliqueness. 


D. CONCLUSION 


With the bifactor procedure for reanalysis of the multitrait-multimethod 
matrix of leadership criteria, one trait factor and three method factors were 
obtained. The separation of trait and method factors provides a more mean- 
ingful solution than the confounded pattern of the varimax rotated principal 
components solution. The bifactor solution gives also a better fit to the data. 
These results demonstrate the need of a judicious choice of a procedure that 
suits the design of the data. 
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| The existence of only one trait factor in the data can be attributed to the 
selection of the measures in the experiment. The measures represent a narrow 
range of closely related traits. Similar results were obtained in a study of 
industrial managers’ performances by Boruch e£ al. (1). Though limited in 
scope, such studies play an important role in univariate experimental research 
where the experimenter manipulates several independent variables but selects 
asingle dependent variable on the basis of reliability, cost, or convenience. A 

< factor analytic study would certainly provide a scientifically sounder basis 

| for choice. 

| It is also noteworthy that older factor analytic procedures are still suffi- 
ciently powerful tools and are not to be dismissed lightly. 
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BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


SUMMARY 


It is argued that Levin (1) has answered a question Schneider (3) did not 


reported, but is appropriate for answering the question he raises. 


ть — 


ask. Logically, then Levin’s procedure does not question the answer Schneider 


Levin (1) has presented a useful analytic treatment of a multirater, multi- 
trait matrix of leadership criteria. The matrix came from Schneider (3) who 
was interested in predicting and understanding leadership in short-term 


laboratory small groups. Schneider (3) found no literature that dealt 


with 


the alternatives available when choosing a method for assessing leadership in 


ship ratings. 


other questions. 


apportioning variance in 


priate, the confounding was the answer 
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laboratory experiments. He compared three behavioral rating systems—peer, 
observer and self-ratings—of functional role-taking (prominence, affiliation, 
achievement, and leader). In addition he presented data regarding the relation- 
ship of amount of verbal interaction and member satisfaction to the leader- 


It is important to note the reasons for Schneider's research and the ques- 
[ tions he was attempting to answer. Given an understanding of the questions 
he was asking, one may then, in turn, question whether his analytic techniques 
were appropriate. That is, while some procedures for handling data may be 
useful for answering some questions, they are inappropriate for answering 


The bifactor analytic technique suggested by Levin (1) for analyzing 
multitrait-multirater matrices is eminently appropriate when one questions 
such a matrix to traits and methods. For answer- 
ing Schneider's concerns, Levin's method was inappropriate because Schneider 
was not interested in apportioning trait and method variance. Indeed, as 
Levin noted, Schneider's data showed that the effect of traits and methods 
are confounded. While Levin interpreted such confounding as a sugges- 


i tion that a different analytic procedure, bifactor analysis, would be appro- 
to Schneider’s questions and the 
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use of the principal components procedure rotated to the varimax criterion 
made the confounding quite clear. Thus, Schneider (3, p. 260) concluded that 
& . lf a researcher is interested in changes in ratings as a function of some 
independent variable, he must ask the more specific question: changes in 
what type of rating,” Bifactor analysis, since it would not have helped 
Schneider answer the question he asked, also does not question the answer 
Schneider gave. 

This is not to suggest that Levin’s procedure is uninteresting or, in the 
general case, inappropriate. Indeed I would be interested in the contribution 
amount of verbal interaction and satisfaction would make to the four factors 
isolated through the bifactor analysis. It is important for new questions to be 
asked of existing data. Through a procedure of data exploration from many 
vantage points, the advantage of statistical procedures “. . . to let the data 
speak freely . . .” (2, p. 81), will become manifest. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTE 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use ofa 
standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results can 
be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indi- 
cated, by requesting tabular material from CCMIC National Auxiliary Pub- 


lications Service. 
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THE *CONSTRUCT VALIDITY" OF THE CALIFORNIA F SCALE 
IN WHITE SOUTH AFRICA* 


University of Cape Town, South Africa 


CHRISTOPHER ORPEN 


It has been argued by Orpen" and confirmed in two studies?? that the 
relationship between prejudice and personality is largely a function of whether 
the prevailing norms explicitly sanction “prejudiced” ideas. It is contended 
that if they do, then individuals will be encouraged to hold intolerant attitudes 
irrespective of their basic personality structure. These studies have all used 
various forms of the F Scale of Adorno е? а1 to measure personality. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, they have only demonstrated that there is little relation- 


ship between prejudice and F-Scale authoritarianism in this setting. 


One possible reason, as yet not explicitly discounted, for this slight re- 
lationship could be the fact that the F Scale is not a valid indicator of 
authoritarianism in this setting. This possibility is underlined by the finding 
of Christie and Garcia® of very different item clusters in the F Scale between 
the Deep South and other areas of the United States. To test this pos- 
sibility a balanced 15-item forced-choice F Scale, presented in the form of 
a set of 15 continua defined by an original F + statement and its reversal 
at the two poles of each continuum and measures of three correlates of au- 
thoritarianism that are predictable from the underlying theory of the Authori- 

o 101 white English-speaking schoolchildren 


tarian Personality* were given t [ 
in their final two years of school (average age 16.6). The three predicted 
correlates were intolerance of ambiguity, as measured by the Budner scale, 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on February 15, 1972. 
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rigidity, as measured by the Wesley scale,” and conformity, as measured by 
Pettigrew’s C-scale.5 

The subjects obtained mean scores of 58.62 (SD = 9.47) on the F Scale, 
49.24 (SD = 8.31) on the Budner scale of intolerance of ambiguity, 24.26 
(SD — 6.27) on the Wesley rigidity scale and 8.62 (SD — 2.71) on the 
Pettigrew conformity scale. The correlations between authoritarianism and 
intolerance of ambiguity (7 = .28) and between authoritarianism and rigidity 
(r — .32) were both significant at the .01 level, while the correlation between 
authoritarianism and conformity (r — .24) was significant at the .05 level. 
These significant positive correlations between the F Scale and these person- 
ality correlates of authoritarianism suggest that the F Scale does possess some 
"construct validity" in white South Africa, as represented by this sample. 
They indicate that “lack of validity” on the part of the F Scale cannot be 
invoked to explain away the small relationship found between prejudice and 
F-Scale authoritarianism in previous studies. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 
Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained 


by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by re- 
questing tabular material from CCMIC National Auxiliary Publications Ser- 


тсе. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONALITY CONFLICT AND 
LEVEL OF DRIVE (MANIFEST ANXIETY)* 


Milwaukee County Mental Health Center, North Division 


Myron Boon! 


The Preference and Behavior Inventory” (PABI) was developed to assess 
personality conflict as the difference between stated behavior preferences and 
stated behaviors actually performed. Sixty pairs of statements presented in 
a paired-comparison forced-choice format, prefaced “I most prefer,” assess 
behavior preferences, and the same 60 pairs of statements, prefaced “I most 
frequently,” assess actual behavior choices. These statements are adapted 
from the achievement, affiliation, autonomy, nurturance, aggression, and abase- 
| ment scales of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. An individual who 
indicates that he tends actually to perform behaviors other than those which 
he really prefers is assumed to be in conflict, since competing dispositions 
tend to replace supposedly preferred alternatives. 

Various S-R learning theorists? have hypothesized that conflict has drive 
properties. Supporting this hypothesis, Smith! found that (high conflict) indi- 
viduals who indicated on the PABI that they preferred achievement activities 
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but actually tended to engage in alternative (affiliation, autonomy, nurturance J 
aggression, abasement) behaviors performed better on a simple, noncompeti 
tional learning task, but more poorly on a complex, competitional task ај 
did (low conflict) individuals who reported their achievement preference 
and actual achievement behaviors as being more congruent. Thus, conflic 
interacted with task complexity in the manner which S-R theorists predic. 
that drive should interact.” 

If personality conflict as assessed by the PABI is related to drive, ther 
PABI conflict indexes should be related to psychometric measures of drive 
level, such as the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS). To investigate 
this relationship, 68 male introductory psychology students were given thi 
PABI, MAS, Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale (M-C SDS), anê 
the Information subtest of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 
Conflict was assessed as the number of discrepancies between responses ti 
the 60 behavior preference items and the 60 items assessing actual behavio! 
choices. This index employs all 120 items on the inventory and is thus : 
more global measure of personality conflict than that used by Smith, since he 
used only the 40 items which contain statements relevant to achievement. | 

The data showed a highly significant relationship (r — .38, df — 66, 
р < .002) between PABI conflict scores and the MAS. This correlation re: 
mained significant (> = 33, df = 66, p < .01) when intelligence (WAIS 
Information subtest scaled scores) and social desirability (М-С SDS scores) 
were partialed out. These data extend those of Smith in supporting the hy- 
pothesis that personality conflict is related to level of drive (manifest anxiety). 
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| THE PREDICTION VS. THE ADMIRATION OF UNETHICAL RISK* 


Rutgers University, Newark 


MICHAEL SCHULMAN 


Levinger and Schneider! found that subjects responding to the Choice Di- 
lemma in terms of positions they most admired made choices that were riskier 
than their earlier responses to the same items as advisers to the stories’ pro- 
tagonists. Admire scores supposedly reflected subjects’ ideal values, and the 
results were understood to support the hypothesis that the risky shift is 
mediated by such values. Rettig's? and others’ findings of risky shifts in 
situations involving unethical risk seem to elude explanation in terms of val- 
ues; but it may be that the contexts of the ethical dilemmas in Rettig’s 
Behavior Prediction Scale (BPS) provide sufficient justification for valuing 
such acts (e.g., stealing for a “crucial operation”). To test this hypothesis, 
admire responses to the BPS were recorded. Additionally, the admire scores 
of individuals responding with, to those responding without, prior group dis- 
cussion were compared. ' 

Female student volunteers were randomly assigned to either an individual 
or a group condition. Present BPS administration differed from Rettig’s only 
in that unanimous decisions were required of groups and a two minute per 
item time limit was imposed on all conditions. Each subject received two 
administrations of the BPS. In the Individual Condition (V = 18) initial 
instructions called for prediction of whether the protagonists of the stories 
would take the money, and cautioned against making ethical evaluations. 
After all BPS items were completed new instructions asked subjects to eval- 
uate the BPS items again, but in terms of “most admired” positions. Subjects 
in the Group Condition (N = 27) were arranged initially into nine three- 
person groups. Group judgments were to be based on predictions of behavior 
rather than evaluations. After such decisions were completed, groups were 
disbanded; and each subject, working alone, received new “admire” instruc- 
tions for a second BPS administration. 
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Analysis of variance revealed a significant effect of instructions (predict 
vs. admire; F = 12.24, p < .005), as well as a significant interacti 
(F = 5.56, p < .025) between instructions and initial BPS experience (i 
vidual vs. group). Individual BPS scores declined significantly from рге 
tion (45.17) to admiration (27.55) responses (р < .001 on a two-tail 
test for differences among several | means; critical difference = 15.58, df 59 


scores (46.33). 

These findings, which are in opposition to those of Levinger and Schn 
might be understood by considering the less aversive contingencies likely 
be associated with predicting, as opposed to expressing admiration for, 
ingly unethical behavior. The relatively riskier admire responses of subj 
whose earlier predictions were made in groups may have resulted from 
group’s development of justifications for the unethical choices. The direct 
ality of the justifications should be more fruitfully explored by an anal 
of actual spatio-temporal variables (e.g., present and past reinforce 
contingencies), rather than through ascriptions to unencounterable consti 
like values. 
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THE EFFECT OF CONTACT ON THE USE OF ROLE 
AND ETHNIC STEREOTYPES IN PERSON 
PERCEPTION* * 


McGill University 


Frances E. ABOUD, DONALD M. TAYLOR, AND ROBERT G. DouMANI 


Previous work in the area of person perception has shown that people do 
possess and apply ethnic stereotypes and role stereotypes. More recently, 
research into the relative importance of these two stereotypes has suggested 
that ingroup perception is mediated by role stereotypes, whereas outgroup 
perception is characterized by the use of, ethnic stereotypes? These results 
were based on perceptions of ethnically isolated groups of Ss. The present 
study was an attempt to examine the effects of extensive cross-cultural con- 
tact in attenuating the relative use of ethnic stereotypes. 

Two groups of Ss were tested: a no-contact group of 46 French-speaking 
students, and a contact group of 24 students who attended an English- 
speaking high school. 

The Ss completed a questionnaire in which they rated two ethnic labels, 
two role labels, and four combinations of these concepts, along 30 adjective 
dimensions. A multiple regression analysis performed on these responses in- 
dicated the weight given to the ratings of each single label to produce a 
rating similar to the one made for the combination labels.” 

The pattern emerging from the no-contact sample results indicated that 
for the concept English Canadian Student Ss used ethnic cues predominantly, 
for the concepts English Canadian Teacher and French Canadian Student 
Ss used ethnic and role cues equally, and for the concept French Canadian 
Teacher Ss used role cues predominantly. This pattern is consistent with the 


previously mentioned research? only if the terms ingroup and outgroup are 


extended to refer to role-group membership, as well as ethnic-group member- 


ship. According to this extension, Ss are most likely to focus on the cue most 


different from themselves and on both cues equally when they are the same 


or different from the perceiver. The data for the contact sample are also 
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consistent with this interpretation. For the concepts English Canadian Sty. 
dent and French Canadian Student, since Ss are students but only partly 
identify themselves as English Canadians or French Canadians, the ethnic 
cue dominated. Likewise, for the concepts English Canadian Teacher and 
French Canadian Teacher the role cue dominated. Because of the parti 
identification of these multicultural students with both ethnic groups, thei 
use of ethnic cues even for the English Canadian Student and Fren 
Canadian Student concepts was attenuated in comparison with the no 
contact samples. The nature of the Ss’ cross-cultural contact was extensiy 
and multidimensional enough to affect their sense of belongingness or in- 
volvement with both ethnic groups. Since it is information that is mo 
different from the perceiver that plays the more important function in th 
final impression, only this intimate type of contact will likely be effective i 
attenuating the impact of ethnic cue utilization which plagues ethnic inter: 
action. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND IMITATION OF AGGRESSIVE ADULT AND 
PEER MODELS* 


Department of Psychology, The University, Nottingham, England 


BROMLEY Н. KNIVETON 


The relative effectiveness of adults and peers as imitative models in child- 
hood is in dispute. The present study was designed to determine whether 
middle-class children would be less susceptible to filmed models than working- 
class children, and whether this difference in susceptibility would be greater 
for a peer than an adult model. 

Forty boys (5-6 years) from both social class groups played individually 
for 15 minutes in the experimental room and immediately afterwards saw a 
film portraying a male adult or male peer playing in a constructive (for one 
minute) and aggressive (for 2% minutes) manner. Apart from the difference 
in model the films were the same in length, content, and emotional impact— 
so far as could be determined. The children were subsequently permitted to 
play in the experimental room, and their behavior was recorded by observers. 

Pre- and postfilm overall analysis of variance indicates that all measures 
of imitative behavior significantly increased after exposure to the films, but 
that the variables social class and type of model were generally ineffective. 
The postfilm analysis of total imitation does, however, show an almost sig- 
nificant effect (F = 4.06, df 1/36, ? < 0512), the adult model having a 
greater effect on the children than the peer model. Both “flitting” and range 
of activities increased after observation of the film models (F = 8.6, df 1/36, 
p < .01—nested design). Analysis of pre- and postfilm sessions for range of 
activities excluding imitative behavior shows no significant increase after ob- 
servation of the film models, but does demonstrate an interaction between 
social class and film model (F = 4.83, df 1/36, p < .05—nested design), 
middle-class children being influenced more by the adult than the peer model, 


and vice versa for the working-class children.? 
The hypothesis that imitation of different models varies according to the 
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social class background of the child is rejected. Hicks” finding that children 
imitate an aggressive peer more than an adult model is not confirmed, but 
the results for total imitation do lend some support to Bandura and Kupers 
alternative suggestion. Previous findings® with younger children that the 
effect of pre-experience is to decrease imitation by middle-class children are 
not confirmed, and this requires further investigation with the use of a control 
group without pre-experience, 

The significant increase in “flitting” suggests that the effect of the film 
was to heighten activity in play. The range of activities (excluding imitative 
activities) did not increase, but when imitative activities were included there 
was a significant increase after seeing the film. These findings show that 
observation of a film model increased activity level and widened the range of 
activities by adding new behavior, but did not result in a corresponding de- 
crease in the range of activities previously displayed. Observation of the film 
model increased the behavioral repertoire of the child. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 

| would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 

move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of tran- 

scending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning the 

results can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, 

when indicated, by requesting tabular material from CCMIC National 
Auxiliary Publications Service. 
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PETITION SIGNING IN A NATURALISTIC SETTING* 


University of Nebraska—Lincoln 


CHARLES BLAKE KEASEY AND C. 'TOMLINSON-KEASEY 


The "Clean for Gene" phenomenon which emerged during Senator Mc- 
Carthy's 1968 presidential campaign seemed based on the assumption that 
unconventional physical appearance might alienate people who otherwise 
would support a cause. This assumption is consistent with several social in- 
fluence theories that contend that similarity between source and target 
facilitates the influence process. An opportunity to test three specific hy- 
potheses concerning the effect of physical appearance on petition signing oc- 
curred in 1970 after President Nixon announced the sending of U.S. troops 
into Cambodia. A young adult male or female, wearing conventional 
(straight) or hippie attire, presented an antiwar petition to 446 adult males 
and females in two shopping centers. Thus the present study consisted of 
eight treatment combinations produced by varying sex and attire of peti- 
tioners and sex of rsby. 

A significant ocellis effect (y? = 19.698, df = # 5а 01) indicated 
that the eight treatment combinations produced different signing rates. For 
three of the combinations the percentage of signatures obtained was signifi- 
cantly more or less than expected. The straight male and straight female 
petitioner obtained more than the average percentage of signatures from 
male passersby (x? = 7.196, dj = 1, p < 01; and y? = 2.942, df = 1, 
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? < .10, respectively). The hippie female petitioner obtained Jess than the 
average percentage of signatures from female passersby (у? = 6.101, dj = 
1, p < .02). Thus the first hypothesis received partial support in that con. 
ventional attire facilitated the signing rate in males, whereas hippie attire 
worn by a female depressed the signing rate in females. | 

The second hypothesis predicted that hippie and straight petitioners would 
receive systematically different patterns of responses from nonsigners, To 
examine this hypothesis all responses from nonsigners were recorded ver. 
batim and subsequently coded by two independent raters as (a) polite re 
fusals—"No," “No thanks,” etc.; (b) reasoned refusals—those involving} 
specific substantive reasons—"T think Nixon's doing the right thing,” “| 
disagree with the petition,” etc.; (c) evasive responses—‘“I haven't time, 
“Туе got to catch a bus,” etc.; (d) hostile responses—those involving a per 
sonal attack on the petitioners—“You must be sick!” “Pd sign one to cleat} 
colleges of bums and radicals,” etc. Interjudge reliability was 96%. The| 
straight petitioners received polite refusals (48% versus 31%) or reasoned 
refusals (27% versus 17%) significantly more often than the hippie peti- 
tioners (Z = 2.77, p < .01; and Z = 2.06, p < .05, respectively). In con- 
trast, the hippie petitioners received evasive verbal responses significantly] 
more often than the straight petitioners ( 52% versus 22%, Z = 5.27, p < 
01). Somewhat surprisingly, all hostile responses were directed toward thé | 
straight petitioners (3% versus 0%, Z = 1.70, p < .09). Thus the general 
trend reflected in the verbal responses of nonsigners was to refuse the straight | 
petitioners, but to avoid the issue with the hippie petitioners. 

Additional evidence of this differential evasiveness comes from findings 
relevant to the third hypothesis. It was predicted that a larger proportion | 
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THE INFLUENCE OF IDEOLOGICAL AFFILIATION ON 
HELPING BEHAVIOR* 


Western Illinois University 


Jerr EHLERT, NUALA EHLERT, AND MATTHEW MERRENS 


Heussenstamm! has investigated political affiliation as a factor that influ- 
ences degree of “harassment” in the following manner. She recruited five 
black, five white, and five Mexican-American students who had not been 
given a traffic ticket within the past 12 months and had them affix “Black 
Panther” bumper stickers to their cars. Within 17 days the 15 Ss had col- 
lected 33 moving traffic violations and had used up a $500 fund set up to 
pay traffic fines. These results certainly indicate that ideological identification 
can increase the probability of being harrassed. 

The focus of the present investigation was to explore the effect of ideo- 
logical affiliation on helping behavior, a response quite opposite in nature 
to the “harrassment” response. The present study investigated the helping 
behavior of turning off a car's headlights which had apparently been left 
on by mistake. The experiment was conducted in two locations: (a) on the 
campus of a midwestern university, and (5) in the business section of the 
small midwestern town where the university was located. In both contexts, 
the car was identified with a conservative, a radical, or no ideological infor- 
mation. 

The subjects were those passing by at the various locations on the campus 
of a large midwestern university and in the business section of a midwestern 
university town. A late model automobile was parked in areas of moderate 
pedestrian traffic with the headlights turned on, the doors unlocked, and the 
windows rolled down. Only those pedestrians who approached the car from 
the front were counted as potential respondents. The three conditions used in 
both locations were: (а) “America—Love It or Leave It” bumper sticker 
(conservative identification); (b) “Support the Black Panthers” bumper 


sticker (radical identification) ; and (c) no bumper sticker (control). Bumper 


easily visible, and attached to the front grille of the 


stickers were large, was the percentage 


automobile. The dependent variable, helping behavior, 
of Ss in each condition that turned off the car’s lights. 
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In comparing total helping behavior (i.e., all conditions) between town 
and campus, it was found that persons on campus were more likely to assist, 
but only significantly so in the control condition (X? = 17.10, p = <.001). 
There was a significant difference between the three conditions on campus 
(X2 = 29.21, p = < .001), but not in town. On campus, the percent helping 
in the conservative, radical, and control conditions was 14, 4, and 37, respec- 
tively, while in town the percentages for the same conditions were 7, 7, and 
8, respectively. 

An additional and unexpected finding was that sex of the subject was re- 
lated to helping behavior. In both town and campus and under all conditions, 
males were more likely to help (X? = 12.75, p < .001). The small number 
of females Ss helping in each condition made it statistically infeasible to ex- 
amine the interaction of sex and ideological affiliation. An important aspect 
of this study which may prove valuable for future researchers was the de- 
pendent measure of helping behavior—"the left-on headlights.” We recommend 
this unobtrusive measure because of its simplicity, convenience, and lack of 
artificiality. In addition, this measure represents a clear, unconfounded esti- 
mate of altruism, as opposed to crisis intervention, assisting a stranded motorist, 
or other assessment situations. 
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VOLUME 1—1926 
1. Performance tests for children of pre-school age—R. STUTSMAN 
2. An experimental study of the eidetic type—H. Kuiiver 
3 & 4, A study of natio-racial mental differences—N. D. M. HimscH 
3. A psychological study of juvenile delinquency by group methods—J. W. Buivces axo К. M. B. Bnincrs 
6. The influence of puberty praecox upon mental growth—A. GESELL 


1&2. The mind of a gorila—R. M. Yexkas (VOLUME SET 

3. The role of eye-muscles and mouth-muscles in the expression of the emotions—K. Dunrar 
4. Fami nilarities in mental-test al iies—R. R. WiLLOUGHBY 

5, Coordi ion in the locomotion of infants—L. H. BURNSIDE 

6. The mind of a gorilla: Part П. Mental development—R. M. Yrmkrs 


VOLUME 3—January-June, 1928 
1. An experimental study of the olfactory sensitivity of the white rat—J. В. Liccerr 
2. A photographic study of eye movements in reading formulae—M. „ Tinker 
3. An experimental study of the East Kentucky mountaineers—N. D. M. Hinscu. 
4: Responses of foetal guinea pigs prematurely delivered—G. T. Aveny 
5. Objective differentiation between three groups in education (teachers, research workers, and administrators) 
M. B. JENSEN 
6. The effect of segregation on the sex behavior of the white rat as measured by the obstruction method—M, Jenkins 
VOLUME 4—July-December, 1928 
1. Observation and training of fundamental habits in young children—E. A. Bort, W. E. Bratz, N. CHANT, AN 
H. Borr 
Determination of a content of the course in literature of a suitable difficulty for junior and senior high school 
students—M. C. BurcH 
4&5. Methods for diagnosis and treatment of cases of reading disability—M, Monnor " 
6. The relative effectiveness of lecture and individual reading as methods of college teaching—E. В, GREENE 


VOLUME 5—January-June, 1929 

1. The age factor in animal learning: I, Rats in the problem box and the maze—C. P. Stone 
2. The effect of delayed incentive on the hunger drive in the white rat—E. L. HAMILTON 
3. Which hand is the eye of the blind?—J. M. Smitu 
A4. The effect of attitude on free word association-time—A. С. Екран, 
5. TuS beer of tactual space: A study of average and constant errors under different types of localization- 

. E. Core 
6. The effects of gonadectomy, vasotomy, and injections of placental and orchic extracts on the sex behavior of the 


white rat—H. W. Nissen VOLUME 6—July-December, 1929 
1. Learning and growth in identical infant twins: An experimental study by the method of co-twin control—A, 
GESELL лхо Н, Tomes 
2. The age factor in animal learning: П. Rats on a multiple light discrimination box and a difficult maze—C. Р. Stot 
3. The acquisition and interference of motor habits in young children—E. MCGINNIS 
4 A зоном] ond Scio educational survey of graduates and non-graduates of small high schools of New England 
. D. MUELLER 
5 & 6. A study of the smiling and laughing of infants in the first year of life—R. W. Wasununn 


VOLUME 7—January-June, 1930 
l. Tensions and emotional ors in reaction—E. Durr 
2. Teacher influence on class achievement: А study of the relationship of estimated teaching ability to pupil achieve: 
ment in reading and arithmetic—H. R. TAYLOR 
3 & 4. A study of the effect of inverted retinal stimulation upon spatially coordinated behavior- Р. H. Ewent 
5. A study of the mental development of children with lesion in the central nervous system--E. E. Lorp 
6. An experimental study upon three hundred school children over a six-year period—N. D. M. Hinscu 


VOLUME 8—July-December, 1930 

1. The amount and nature of activities of newborn infants under constant external stimulating conditions during th 
first ten days of life—O. C. IRWIN 

2. Race and social differences in performance tests—S. D. Ponreus, et al. | 

3. Language and growth: The relative efficacy of early and deferred vocabulary training, studied by the method 9 
co-twin control—L. C. STRAYER 

4. Eye-movements and optic nystagmus in early infancy—J. M. McGinnis 

$a d Reactions of kindergarten, fret, and second-grade children to constructive play materials—L. РАМЫ 

VOLUME 9—January-June, 1931 

1 & 2, The status of the first-born with special reference to intelligence—H. Н. Нидо 

3 & 4. An experimental study of bright, average, and dull children at the four-year mental level—H. P. DAVIDSON 

5. An historical, critical, and experimental study of the Seashore-Kwalwasser test battery—P. К. FARNSWORTH m 

6. A comparison of difficulty and improvement in the learning of bright and dull children in reproducing * descrip 


selection—F. T. WitsoN VOLUME 10—July-December, 1931 
1. A comparative study of a group of southern white and negro infants—M. B. McGraw 
2`& 3. An experimental study of prehension in infants by means of systematic cinema records—H- M. HALVERSON 
4. The limits of learning ability in kittens—A. M. Smurv 
5 & 6. The effect of habit interference upon performance in maze learning—O. W. ALM 
VOLUME 11 | 
1. General factors in transfer of training in the white COAT INN 
2. The effect of color on visual apprehension and perception—M. А. Tinker | 
3. The reliability and validity of maze experiments with white rate—R. Leeren 
4. A critical study of two lists of best books for children—F. К. SmvrrLEWORTH 
5 &6. Measuring human energy cost in industry: A general guide to the literature—R. M. Pact 
VOLUME 12—July. 
1. Family resemblances in verbal and numerical abilities Н. ieee em 
2. The development of fine prehension in infancy—B. M. 
3 & 4. The growth of adaptive behavior in infants: An experimental study at seven age levels—H. М. RICHARDSON 
5 & 6. Differential reactions to taste and temperature stimuli in newborn infants—K. JENSEN 
VOLUME 13—January-! 
1. A critique of sublimation in males: A study of forty ible tes веся S. Tavor 
2: A study of the nature, measurement, and determination of hand preference—H. L. Косн, et al. на 
2. диша wih and decline of intelligences A study of a homegeueoos group between the ages of ten апі sixty | 
ыы дю Н. S. Connan | 
4. е relation between the complexity of tl i i i 
e xolatiga, between. o Шыу f the habit to be acquired and the form of the learn à 
5. Eating habits in relation to personality development of two- and three-year-old children: A study of S” 
children іп two nursery schools—A. А. ELror 
6. Coordinating mechanisms of the spinal cord—O. C. Inceunrrsen 
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і VOLUME 14—July-December, 1933 

1. Mental growth during the first three years: A developmental study of sixty-one children b) d 

[A study of triplets: including theories of their possibi i ped pb рта d 
BE jective. = cararement of es tomis a ERE ACEI Maa or ok vee camel 
| & Development of behavior in the fetal cat—J. D. Сока 

$ A study of certain language developments of children in grades four to twelve, inclusive—L, L, LABRANT 

6, The effect of eariy and delayed practice on memory and motor performances studied by the method of co-twin 
VOLUME 15—January-June, 1934 


1. Studies in the psychology of tone and music—P. R. FARNSWORTH 
2, Motor ing of children in equilibrium in relation to nutrition—E. L. BEEBE 
3, Discrimination limens of pattern and size in the goldfish Carassius auratus—J. B. Комік 
4, Limits of learning ability in the white rat and the guinea pig—B. F. Riess 
5&6. The limits of learning ability in rhesus monkeys—H. A. Frio 
t VOLUME 16—July-December, 1934 
1. A statistical study of ratings on the California Behavior Inventory for Nursery-School Children—H, S. Conan 
4, An eye-movement study of objective examination questions—A. FRANDSEN 
D Аа experimental study of constitutional types—O. Kumenenc, S. E. Ascm, AND Н. Brock 
4 The development of a battery of objective group tests of mai ii 
| N EE ar pita j group nual laterality, with the results of their application to 
study in the prenatal guinea-pig of the origin and development of reflexes and patterns of 
ion of specific receptor areas during the period of active fetal life—L. CARMICHAEL 
VOLUME 17—January: 
1, Organization of b. ior in the albino rat—R. L. THORNDIKE 
2, Brightness discrimination in the rhesus monkey—M. P. Cmawronp 
3 The limits of learning ability in cebus monkeys—A. M. Косн 


4, Nature-nurture and intelligence—A. М, Leany 
5. On intelligence of epileptic children—E. B. SULLIVAN AND L. GAHAGAN 


§ & 6. An experiment 
behavior in relation to the stimuli 


lecember, 1935 


A study of the play of children of preschool age by an unobserved observer—D. L, CocKRELL 
VOLUME 18—January-December, 1936 
1, Sex differences in variational tendency—Q. McNestan AND L. M. TERMAN 
2, The process of learning to dress among nursery-school children—C. B. Key, M. R. Warre, M. P. Honzik, A. B. 
Herev, лхо D. ERwin 
3. A study of the present social status of a group of adults, who, when they were in elementary schools, were classified 
as mentally deficient—W. R, BALLER 
4 The influence of specific experience upon mental organizations—A, ANASTASI 
ЎА б. Studies in aggressiveness—L. BENDER, S, KEISER, AND Р. SCHILDER 
VOLUME 19—January-December, 1937 
1. Psychological bases of self-mutilation—C. Dasnowskr 
Masculine temperament and secondary sex characteristics: 
physical measures of masculinity—H. GILKINSON 
2 А psychological study of forty unmarried mothers—R. D. NorriNcHAM 
Behavior problems in the children of psychotic and criminal parents—L. Bennen 
3. Domination and integration in the social behavior of young children in ап experimental play situation—H. Н, ANDEM&ON 


| The sequential patterning of prone progression in the human infant—L. B. Ames 


A study of the relationship between psychological and 


VOLUME 20—January-December, 1938 
sonality and physique in adolescents—P. S. эк 0. Слвот 


1, The relationship between characteristics of pe 
A descriptive and comparative study—I. Y. Masten 


2. Behavior problems of elementary school children: 
Graphic representation of a man by four-year-old children in nine prescribed drawing situations—P. F. бирү 
3. Differences between two groups of adult criminals—R. S. Тош 
4 A comparative study by means of the Rorschach method of 

twins—E. Trove 
Individual differences in the facial expressive behavior of preschool children: A study by the time-sampling method— 
C. Swan 


MAN 
personality development in twenty pairs of identical 


VOLUME 21—January-December, 1939 


1. An experimental analysis of “level of aspiration"—R. LD д 
X Some light om the problem of bilingualism as found from a study of the progress in mastery of English among pre- 


hool children of non-American ancestry in Hawaii—M. E. SMirH 
Канон aud social, A behavior of kindergarten children and teachers—H. H. ANDERSON 
ве to complex visual 


8. Domination and social integration in the 
d cebus monkey and the gibbon to acquire differential respon: 


The capacity of the rhesus 
stimuli—W. E. Gar 


, T 
1 f children—E. Н. CAMPBELL 
ise o "VOLUME 22—January-December, 1940 


4, The socia 

1. Measuring human relations: An introduction to the study of the interaction of individuals. E. D. Cuarrue 
n Aggressive behavior in young children and children' 

1 

2 

1 


attitudes toward aggression—M. D. Fire 
Student attitudes toward religion—E. NELSON 
atients—J. S. Jacon 


icti; .on-furlough of dementia praecox 
The prediction of the outcome-on-furlough of der Deca A KH. йм» 


located in tl 
of preschool children as located а “good” eaters and ten "poor" caters—J. B. McCay, E. В, 


Significant characteris 


4, Learning by children at noon-meal in a nursery school: Ten 

Wammc, amp P. J. KRUSE Y 
Studi RUSE ¢ play: L Clinical observation of play disruption in young children—E. Н. Enixson 

udies in the interpretation of play CUN UME 25 January-June, 1941 ^ 

ouNG 
practice and of minimum social stimulation—W. Dennis 
from nine to sixty—B. BALINSKY 

VERRE C CR ie EERI tests of intelligence: I. Rate of work—M. W. BENNETT 
гор ion: A study of the response of preschool children to pictures—E. W, AMEN 


24—July-D: ber, 1941 
VOLUME Pi Julio study of individual differences by the method of co-twin 


An analysis of certain variables in a developmental study of language—F. M. 


Infant development under conditions of restricted 


Individual differences in apperceptive 
Twins Т and С from ишш DNI А biogenetic stud; 
control—A. Geser AND Н. THOMPSON 

il-biting: dence, and amelioration—A. L. Вил 
Edo перас, ААЛЫ maturation and. p in the behavioral development of the embryo of the 
mue өр, Кола pipiens A. PONM, Tucanns anp M. P. Simons 
Тһе Fels child behavior scales Г. ара vocabulary through the elementary grades and high school—M. К, Suir 
St inence—P. R. FARNSWORTH 

lereotypes in the field of musical eminent E ну june, iu 

ining family size in a selected professional group—J. C. 


1. A study of factors determ 
optical illusions—A. WALTERS A study of scores from the Read- 


А " 
Den of rus gs in terms of favorable and unfavorable deviations: 
Conrad Behavior Inventory—K. H. READ anp Н. S. Connan 
lencies ?—J. B. SCHOOLLAN! 


. Factors influencing performance on 
f maturation and practice i 


2, 


FLANAGAN 


LI 1 di D 
Ate there any innate beris denen apeech of те дем С. V. Homens ano F. C. Novara 


o 


VOLUME 26—July-December, 1942 
1. The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—У. L. Miter 3 
Some factors determining handedness in the white rat—K. L. WENTWORTH " 
2. Motivation and behavior—E. FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK 
VOLUME 27—January-June, 1943 
Comparison of children’s personality traits, attitudes, and intelligence with parental occupation—N. R. Many 
2. A comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eight, and ni 
years of age—M. L. PIGNATELLI 


VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 
1. Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases—H. EDELSTON 
| 
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2. Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. BRADLEY, JR: 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 


1. Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. PoRTEUS AND R. D. Kernen 3 

2. A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. Price, W. J. Kosrm, anv W. M. Tarot 
VOLUME 30—July-December, 1944 

1. A method of administering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—R. M. Crank 

2. A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R. Trwrur ann E. W. Amen 
VOLUME 31—January-June, 1945 

1. The evolution of intelligent behavior in rhesus monkeys—B. WEINSTEIN 

2, Perceptual behavior of brain-injured, mentally defective children: An experimental study by means of the Rorschach 

technique—H. WERNER 

VOLUME 32—July-December, 1945 

1. A clinical study of sentiments: 1.—Н. A. Murray anp C. D. Moncan 

2. A clinical study of sentiments: IL.—H. A. Murray AND C. D. Morcan 
VOLUME 33—January-June, 1946 

1. Interpretation of spontaneous drawings and paintings—T. S. WAEHNER 

Preferences for sex symbols and their personality correlates—K. Franck 
2. Outstanding traits: In a selected college group, with some reference to career interests and war records—F, 1, Weus 


anp W. L. Woops 
VOLUME 34—July-December, 1946 
1. The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J. L. Desrent anp Н, О, Pierce $ 
The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. A. Srirz 
2. Finger-painting and personality diagnosis—P. J. Мао : 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
1. The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. E. Henny 
X. A continuation study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—M. Donkey эз 
Е. W. AMEN я 
A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. М. Салму 
VOLUME 36—July-December, 1947 
1. Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. Porteus anv Н, №. Perens 
2. The diagnostic implications of Rorschach's test in case studies of mental defectives—1. }ош„кв 


VOLUME 37—January-June, 1948 


Guace 
y—K. 5, Lasum 


1. Modern language learning: The intensive course as sponsored lications for the 
undergraduate course of study—M. Lino 
Conflict: A study of some interactions between appetite and aversion in the white га! М. A. ToLcorr Ў 
2. Schizophrenia and the MAPS test: A study of certain formal psycho-social aspects of fantasy production in эй 
phrenia as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test—E. S. SuNEIDMAN 
A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L. Incenso. 
LUME 39—January-June, 1949 
1. A study of the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual development—G. S. Bust 
The assessment of parental attitudes in relation to child adjustmer J. 
2. Qualitative differences in the vocabulary responses of normals and abnormals—H. F 
The relative effectiveness of motion and still pictures as stimuli for eliciting fantasy stories about adolescent-pare 
relationships—P. E. Eisenen 
The organization of hereditary maze-brightness and maze-dullness—L. V. SEARLE 
x VOLUME 40—July-December, 1949 
1. An experimental study of what young school children expect from their teachers—B. Bimer ano C. LEWIS 
A study of the relative effect f age and of test difficulty upon factor patterns—H. A. Curtis 
A projective experiment using incomplete stories with multiple choice endings—J. К. Ѕклтох 
2. Effects of sex role and social status on the early adolescent personality—E. MILNER 
Social perceptions and attitudes of children—M. RADKE, Н. Tracer, anp Н. Davis 
En GEE rr E VOLUME 41 January-June, 1950 E 
. Some psychological and educational aspects of pediatric practice: Я inics—L, Н. Bu 
боШ Ieacuteg Ча Бано так ЕВ, B3 BOAT еза dini t. 
An introduction to the principles of scientific psychoanalysis—A. Ешлз 
2. Awareness of racial differences by preschool children in Hawaii—D. V. Srmmcrm 
Age trends in children's evaluation of teacher-approved and teacher-disapproved behavior—S. L. WirnYor ; 
The relationship between level of vocational aspiration and certain personal data: A study of some traits and i 
fluences bearing on the prestige level of vocational choice—J. Srvnpins E 
ч VOLUME 42—July-December, 1950 
1. Personality patterns of suicidal mental hospital patients—N. L. FanBEROW 
Sex-réle identification in young children in two diverse social groups—M. Rasnan d 
2. A study of the influence of the social field on individual behavior: As revealed in the expression of hostility ™ 
warmth by neuroties and paranoid schizophrenics in discussion group situations—D. Suarino 
An experimental study of avoidance—R. F. HEFFERLINE 
VOLUME 43—January- 
1. A study of copying ability in children—E. А. Aca UE ш 
Prestige motivation of gifted children—D. P. AvsuseL 
2. A psychological study of physical scientists—A. RoE 
of ial ә VOLUME 44—July-December, 1951 
* e кышка in various personality structures— S. Frsmrm ann E. HINDS g selected 
ildren and radio study of listeners and non-liste i ia in terms 0! 
Diy atinde and иет eas aor O edie programs 
2. Quantitative expression in young children—W. E. MARTIN m 
The use of magnetic devices in the collection and analysis of the preverbal utterances of an infant—A. W- 1 | 
? ч VOLUME 45—January-June, 1952 
Ja ане Ан раа ысу Cavpiri 
A statistical study of the Freudian theory of levels of psychosexu: 
dd айу ынаа achete dL EUR ыс БЕК Nite А DIM 


Ѕнов! Jn. 


2. 


. The influence of social context оп impulse 
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The relationship of social statue, intel LU ME 46—Suly-December, 1952 
Bond intelligence, and sex of ten- and eleven-year-old children to an awareness of 
Am empirical study of the castration and Oedipus complexes—S. M. FRIEDMAN 
‘The relationship between projective test scoring categories and act preferences—M. M. SCHWARTZ 
А comparison of formal and content factors in the diagnostic testing of schizophrenia—M. SHERMAN 
: VOLUME 47—January-June, 1953 
Ability and accomplishment of persons earlier judged mentally deficient—D, C. Cuanues 
Variations in the consistency of the behavioral meaning of personality test scores—M. KORNREICH 
Some child-rearing antecedents of aggression and dependency in young children—R. R. SEARS, ef al. 
Symptom correlates for descriptive diagnosis—J. К. WITTENBORN, et al. DA Л. 
х VOLUME 48—July-December, 1953 
Age and mental abilities: A longitudinal study—W. A. Owens, Jm. 
The development of a personality questionnaire for drinkers—P. J. HAMPTON 
Personality and physical disease: A test of the Dunbar hypothesis applied to diabetes mellitus and rheumatic fever— 
D. Н. Скот. 
Socio-economic contrasts in children’s peer culture prestige values—B. Pore 
A critical review of the stability of social acceptability scores obtained with the parti 
comparison scales—S, A. WITRYOL AND С. С. THOMPSON 
A study of the effects of color on Rorschach responses—G. С. BRODY 
VOLUME 49—January-June, 1954 
Factors underlying major reading disabilities at the college level—J. A. Houses 
Parent behavior toward first and second children—J. К. Lasko 
Social-status and intelligence: An experimental study of certain cultural determinants of measured intelligence— 
E. A. Нассавр 
Certain dete and correlates of authoritarianism—S, SreceL 
Personalities in faces: I. An experiment in social perceiving—P. F. Secon, W. F. Duxes, AND W, Bevan 
VOLUME 50—July-December, 1954 
A study of the relationship between play patterns and anxiety in young children—E. W. AMEN AND N. RENISON 
Operational exploration of the conceptual self system and of the interaction between frames of reference—M. EDELSON 
AND A. E. Jones 
Problem solving: A statistical description of some relationships between organismic factors and selected response 
measures—N. A. Farru, E. Karos, anp E. V. Месн 
The relation of cortical potentials to perceptual functions—C. CnvarTE 
The import for clinical psychology of the use of tests derived from theories about infantile sexuality and adult 
character—D. W. Miles 
Measuring personality in developmental terms: The Personal Preference Scale.—M. Н. Kmovr ano J. К. Tan 
VOLUME 51—January-June, 1955 
Some relations between techniques of feeding and tr during infancy and certain behavior in childhood—A, 


nk-order and the paired- 


on of personality in drawings and paintings—L. H. STEWART 
concerning Americans among American-born children receiving various types of minority-group 
J. А. FISHMAN 

The Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development Scale—W. SLOAN 

VOLUME 52—July-December, 1955 1 
Some personality correlates of sex, sibling position, and sex of sibling among five- and six-ye 
Kocu 

A quantitative Rorschach 
Measurement of authorita 


old children—H. L. 


ment of maladjustment and rigidity in acculturating Japanese Americans—G. DzVos 

m and its relation to teachers’ classroom behavior—H. M. McGee 

"The formal aspects of schizophrenic verbal communication—B. MIRIN 

A study in an aspect of concept formation, with subnormal, average, and superior adolescents—H. N. HorFMAN y 
Traumatic avoidance learning: Acquisition and extinction in dogs deprived of normal peripheral autonomic function 


—L. C. Wynne AND R, L. SOLOMON 
VOLUME 53—January-June, 1956 
and problems—F. L. WeLLs, M. GREENBLATT, AND К. W, Нуре 
ind escape behavior in human subjects as measured by action potentials in 


As the psychiatric aide sees his work 

An investigation of avoidance, anxiety, 
muscle]. D. Bnornrms 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INTEGRATION OF CULTURE: A CROSS- 
CULTURAL STUDY OF HOPI TYPE INITIATION RITES** 
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Gary GRANZBERG 


SUMMARY 


A basic premise of psychological-anthropology is that elements of culture 
can be integrated by underlying psychological phenomena. Whiting applied 
this premise to initiation rites by hypothesizing that certain initiation and 
child-rearing patterns are integrated by virtue of the fact that the child rearing 
creates a specific kind of problem personality that the initiation counteracts. 

Data from Hopi society suggest that the Hopi’s child-rearing pattern of 
early indulgence followed by strict compliance training leads to disruptive 
aggression and independence in children which is reduced by an initiation 
rite employing masks and whipping to help promote compliance and impulse 
control, 

The significant cross-cultural association of indulgence-compliance child 
training and initiation rites with masks and whipping supports this hypothesis 
and establishes Hopi type initiation and child rearing as another frequently 
occurring initiation and child-rearing combination that supports the basic 
premise of psychological anthropology. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A basic premise of psychological anthropology is that elements of culture 
can be integrated by underlying psychological phenomena (8). John Whiting 
and associates (4, 8, 16) hold that one of the most important pieces of evi- 
dence in support of this premise is the frequent co-occurrence of certain kinds 
of initiation rites and child-rearing patterns. Whiting says that this co-oc- 
currence, in many cases, is accounted for by virtue of the fact that the 


Ж i i Editorial Office, Provincetown Massachusetts, on October 6, 1972 
and Received consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research, 

i The Journal Press. AREAS os Ў 
Сорун а 09 а dissertation submitted to Harvard University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirement for the Ph. D. degree. Further detailed information is 
available in the dissertation. The author is greatly indebted to John Whiting for his 
guidance and assistance. 
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child-rearing pattern produces a kind of problem personality in children 
which the initiation rite counteracts. 

The author (7) recently provided some data from Hopi society which 
show that the Hopi case provides partial support for Whiting’s theory that 
initiation and child rearing may be integrated by underlying psychological 
phenomena. The author demonstrated that the Hopi case supports the part of 
Whiting’s theory that says that initiation rites counteract a problem per- 
sonality in children. He found that Hopi initiation reduced disruptive ag- 
gression and independence in initiates. 

In the present study the author explores the possibility that the Hopi case 
also supports the part of Whiting’s theory that says that child-rearing pat- 
terns produce the problem personality in children, which initiation rites coun- 
teract. In other words, this study explores the possibility that, in accordance 
with Whiting’s theory, Hopi initiation and Hopi child training are integrated 
by virtue of the fact that the child rearing produces the disruptive aggression 
and independence in children which the initiation counteracts. 

This possibility is attested to by a large body of literature on the Hopi. 
This literature (1, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13) suggests the hypothesis that (a) the 
Hopi’s discontinuous child-rearing pattern of indulgence followed by com- 
pliance training produces frustration in children which manifests itself in 
independence, aggression, and recalcitrance and (5) the use of masks and a 
disciplinary whipping in initiation symbolically communicates the need for 
impulse control and compliance, and helps, thereby, to reduce the aggressive- 
ness and noncompliance of children. 

This hypothesis of the psychological integration of indulgence followed by 
compliance child training and initiation rites, which feature the use of masks 
and a whipping, is put to a test by a study of the cross-cultural association 
of these two elements of culture. 


B. METHOD 


The hypothesis was tested upon a sample of societies selected on the basis 
of linguistic and geographic separation? from the population of societies that 
had been rated for the presence or absence of the child-rearing factors and 
the initiation factors by the Whiting group (14, 15) and Barry, Bacon, and 
Child (2, 3). 

Thirty-two societies, distributed rather evenly over the world in Africa, 
Oceania, Eurasia, and the New World, formed the sample. These societies 


2 Societies were not geographically contiguous nor of the the same language subfamily, 
as defined by Murdock in the Ethnographic Atlas (10). е the same languagt 
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evidenced linguistic and geographic separation in an attempt to reduce to a 
minimum the problem of the independence of cases. 

Ratings on indulgence, compliance, and initiation were done by several in- 
dependent and naive judges reading ethnographic accounts of child rearing 
and initiation written by skilled first-hand observers of these societies. In- 
dulgence was scored on the basis of how much fondling, attention, protection, 
and drive reduction was given to the infant, while compliance was scored on 
the basis of how much the presence of responsible and obedient behavior in 
the child was rewarded and the absence of that behavior punished. In the 
few cases where judges disagreed on ratings, the case was either thrown 
out of the sample or the judges discussed the case and arrived at a mutually 
agreed upon rating. 


C. RESULTS 


The presentation of the results in Table 1 indicates that there is a strong 
cross-cultural co-occurrence of indulgence followed by compliance child 
training and group initiation rites featuring the use of masks and/or dis- 
ciplinary whipping. Seventy-three percent of the societies having indulgence 
followed by compliance child training have group initiation rites with masks 
and/or disciplinary whipping. Only twenty-four percent of the societies 


TABLE 1 


Tur Association BETWEEN Group INITIATION RITES WITE Masks AND/OR 
DISCIPLINARY WHIPPING AND ÍNDULGENCE-COMPLIANCE TRAINING 


Group initiation with masks and/or disciplinary whipping 


Present Absent кэр 
Indulgence-compliance training Indulgence-compliance training 
Present Absent Present Absent 
Aranda Lepcha Alor . 
Sey Kwoma Papago Araucanians 
Lovedu Mandan Yagua Ashanti 
Navajo Thonga Cheyenne 
Nuer Yahgan Срашона 
Sotho Сира: 
Yoruba Ce 
Zuni уа 
Lamba 
Jivaro 
Ojibwa 
Pondo 
Samoa 
Siriono 
Tanala 
Truk 


Note: у? = 6.94; p < 01. 
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without indulgence followed by compliance child training have group initia- 
tion rites with masks and/or disciplinary whipping. This association be- 
tween the variables would occur by chance less than one time in a hundred 
(x? = 6.94, p < 01). 


D. Discussion 


The cross-culturally significant relationship between the child-rearing pat- 
tern of indulgence followed by compliance training and group initiation rites 
featuring masks and/or disciplinary whipping is meaningful if interpreted as 
being due to the fact that both variables are tied to the same disruptive 
psychological trait in children—aggression and independence—the one creat- 
ing it and the other destroying it or “brainwashing” it away. This study 
should thus be included among the many (8) that provide evidence in support 
of the basic psychological anthropology premise that elements of culture can 
be integrated by underlying psychological processes. 
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B. METHOD 


1. Programmed Questionnaire 


nts of distance and length were adapted f 


Tasks requiring judgme 
Piaget, Inhelder, and Szeminska (3) who studied concepts of geom! 


space. 
The essentials of Piaget’s clinical method were preserved in that sul 


were given a concrete task to do and were asked to comment on 

justify their actions. From the directly observed manipulation of hai 

and from the subject’s answers to key questions, a level of concept 
25 system was then inferred. A methodological 1 


ment described in Piaget 
ment was, however, attempted. To retain the flexibility of the clinical m 


but at the same time introduce the formality necessary for a compé 
study, the interviews were designed as programmed questionnaires, 
use of the format of the branching programs of machine instruction. 
Whenever a question was asked or a task set, the subject’s response de 
mined the next question or instruction in a sequence based on P 
theoretical analysis. At the end of the formal interview the experimen! 
free to explore unfore situations, although, so far as possible, the 
grams exhausted all ‘possible responses to a particular question. z 


2. Subjects 


The subjects of the study were 133 Zulu youth aged from 11 yea 
years, with schooling ranging from no schooling to seven years 
school attendance. Two rural samples, each of 40 subjects, and on 
sample of 53 subjects were recruited from the Botha’s Hill and Un 
districts in Natal and from Kwa Mashu near Durban. The associal 
stage-typical behaviors with rural-urban residence, schooling, and а 
measured by the relative performances of the synthetic groups in 
parisons described below. ) 

(a) To discover the effects of urban and rural residence, 26 U 
jects were matched for age and schooling with 26 rural subjects. 

(b) The association of age and performance was assessed by comps 
younger educated subjects with older subjects. Н 

(с) Twenty-eight schooled subjects were matched for age and 
residence with 28 unschooled subjects. 

(d) Subjects matched for age and balanced so far as possible fi Г 
rural residence were used to compare levels of schooling. 
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3. Procedure 


Each subject was tested in one two-hour session on the five experiments 
discussed below. Although an interpreter was used in conducting the experi- 
ments, all transactions were monitored by the experimenter. The function of 
the interpreter was primarily one of establishing rapport and presenting the 
verbal material so that it was easily understood. The experimenter’s sur- 
veillance was necessary to ensure that no extraneous verbal cues were intro- 
duced. 


4, Theory and Observations 


All behaviors were recorded and analyzed in accordance with the task- 
specific and stage-typical description given by Piaget (3). These descrip- 
tions can be considered as prototypes from Piaget’s general model for con- 
cepts of space. This is cast in four developmental stages; Stage 1, sensori- 
motor; Stage 2, preoperational or representational; Stage 3, concrete opera- 
tions; and Stage 4, formal operations. The ages associated with these stages 
for Geneva children are zero-2 years, 2-6 years, 7-11 years, and 12-15 years, 
respectively. y 

It was often difficult in practice to distinguish between Stage 1 and Stage 
2 performances. However all the behavior leading to "incorrect" judgments 
were confined to these two stages. Further, no more than Stage 3 behavior 
was needed as evidence of complete understanding of the concepts of length 
and distance studied here. These considerations, then, allow a meaningful 
classification of the behavior simply as pre-Stage 3 or Stage СА 

Generally, Stage 3 performance depends on recognizing that length is in- 
variant, that AB = BA, that space can be mapped by unit iteration into an 
invariant plane (no longer topological), and that measurement does not 
distinguish between filled and unfilled space. 


C. EXPERIMENTS AND PERFORMANCE 
1. The Experiments 


a. First experiment. The first experiment considered concepts used in com- 
paring the lengths of two segmented poles. The subject was asked to assemble 
ona table a pole of the same length as a standard pole (24 inches). The stan- 
dard pole could not be directly viewed from the table, and its base was 
placed at a one foot lower level. The subject was provided with segments 
of the pole, wooden rods of various lengths, a meter stick, and a 12-inch 
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school ruler. He was invited to use these and to move freely from the table 
to the standard pole. 

b. Second experiment. The first part of the second experiment derived 
from the fact that the rectilinear distance between two objects is independent 
of any third object placed between them. The subject’s understanding of 
this was questioned by placing two model trees, some distance apart, on a 
“field.” Various other models were placed between the trees, and reported 
changes in distance were noted. 

For instance, when it was established that the subject considered the trees 
as “far apart,” a model house was placed midway between the trees. The 
subject was then asked whether the distance between the trees remained the 
same. 

Correct responses reflecting Piaget’s descriptions of perceptual motor judg- 
ment and preoperational thinking were noted. 

The second part of this experiment required the subjects to look at a 
model representing a hillside with a tree at the top and another at the bottom, 
They were asked to consider the tree-to-tree distances up the hill, and down 
the hill, and to comment on their equality. 

c. Third experiment. The third experiment considered concepts relating to 
the fact that the distance between two points depends on the path between 
the points, as well as their relative locations. 

The subjects were shown a board on which two pieces of wire were fixed 
with their ends aligned, One piece was straight and the other longer piece 
was bent in a zig-zag path. Questions were asked about their relative lengths. 

d. Fourth experiment, The fourth experiment was designed to discover the 
subjects’ understanding of the fact that the equality of length of rigid rods 
does not depend on the relative positions of the rods. In the first part, two 
wooden rods of equal length were placed before the subject. The rods were 
moved to various relative positions. The subject was questioned about the 
equality of length of the rods in the various configurations. 

Two further investigations were then conducted to discover to what extent 
the subject distinguished “looks different” from “is different.” He was first 
shown two rods, partially hidden by a flat board, so that one pair of ends was 
visible, with one rod projecting past the other, and asked to judge their 
equality. 

The last part of the experiment called for judgments of the relative lengths 
of the bars in a Muller-Lyer display. The apparatus was constructed so that 
the two bars were removable. The bars were freed, shown to be equal by 
aligning them on a table in front of the subject, and then returned to the illu- 
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sion. Ninety-two subjects who had initially reported inequality were then 
asked to distinguish between “looks longer” and “is longer.” 

e. Fifth experiment. The final experiment was designed to give the subject 
the opportunity to use unit iteration in judgments of distance along curved 
and straight paths. Equal length segments of a stylized model train track 
were first assembled into two parallel and equal lengths of track, but with 
their segments remaining discrete. The paths taken by two toy locomotives 
indicated the distances being talked about. One of the tracks was then re- 
assembled into various configurations, and the subject was asked about the 
relative lengths of the tracks in terms of which locomotive travelled over the 
greatest length of track. Some of the configurations had more or fewer seg- 
ments than the standard. Subjects could reach correct solutions by counting 
segments or by a one-to-one pairing. 


2. Performance 


(a) Sixty-three of a total of 125 subjects were classified as pre-Stage 3. 
Eight subjects did not complete all the tasks and were not classified. 

(b) Pre-Stage 3 performance of the total sample was associated with rural 
residence (Table 1, y? = 8.84, p < .005). 

(c) The urban subjects, however, had more schooling, and a rural-urban 
comparison of subjects matched for age and schooling did not show a sig- 
nificant difference (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 
ASSOCIATION or RURAL-URBAN RESIDENCE AND PERFORMANCE 
Response Rural Urban 
Total dan N 
Pre-Stage 3 4 
Stage 3 27 35 
Total 72 53 
Ss matched for age and pee of schooling 
Pre-Stage 3 1 
ti 3 il 17 
Total 26 26 
TABLE 2 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLING AND PERFORMANCE 55 MATCHED 
yor AGE AND RURAL-URBAN RESIDENCE 


Response No schooling Schooling 
Pre-Stage 3 25 Ў 
Stage 3 3 a 


Total 28 
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TABLE 3 
ASSOCIATION OF YEARS OF SCHOOLING AND PERFORMANCE 
Schooling (years) d ۴ 
Response Nil 1 or 2 3 4 5 Й 
Rural sample 
Pre-Stage 3 23 3 5 3 2 
Stage 3 6 2 4 7 2 
"Total 29 5 9 10 4 
Urban sample 
Pre-Stage 3 7 9 0 1 2 
Stage 3 0 4 3 2 9 
Total 7 9 3 3 11 


(4) A comparison of schooled and unschooled subjects, matched fo 
and rural-urban residence indicated a strong association of Stage 3 | 
formance and schooling (Table 2, x? = 8.45, p < .005). d 

(e) When the subjects with no schooling were excluded from the a 
the rural sample showed no association of performance and amount of 8 
ing (Table 3, 4df). 

(f) A similar analysis of the urban data showed an association of 
Stage 3 performance and amount of schooling (Table 3, 2 = 9.55, 44] 
:05). 

(2) The urban sample showed an association of age and Stage 3 res 
when the data were split at the 14-year level, where the proportion 0 
3 responses became greater (y? = 14.69, p < .001). 

(h) No association of age and performance was evident in the total 
group nor in the rural group with no schooling. ۴ 


D. Discussion 

The present study, like other field studies in social psychology, has off 
had to operate under the license of scientific opportunism, rather the 
discipline of rigorous design. Because of this it seems appropriate to ой 
findings, not so much as facts of Zulu psychology, but rather as possible 
ful insights. 

Three specific remarks can be made about the method. First, 
classified as pre-Stage 3 earned this label by what they did do durin 
experiments, rather than by what they neglected to do. They perf 
ways described by Piaget and not simply “incorrectly.” 

Second, the programmed questionnaires worked well. Their admin 
was simple, and they yielded useful data. They were able to con! 
idiosyncrasies of the experimenter and the interpreter. Digressions 
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formal and controlled without inhibiting the subject. Similar studies might 
usefully consider this technique. 

Third, that no very young subjects were tested places a particular con- 
straint on the interpretation of the results. It is true that many subjects be- 
haved in ways that are usually associated with much younger children. This 
is not to deny, however, that many younger Zulu children, had they been 
tested, may have shown development that paralleled in age that of Piaget’s 
Swiss children. 

For rural youths, simply getting older did not guarantee the acquisition of 
more sophisticated concepts of space. Attending school, however, did pro- 
vide an advantage, although this was not proportional to the amount of 
schooling. 

What may be a useful conclusion is that only youths who grow up in 
town, and attend school from an early age and who consequently associate 
the invariances of formal measurement with their “carpentered world" en- 
vironment are able to progress from the essentially egocentric, topological 
concept of space to the objective abstractions of the Euclidian one. 

The study derived a great deal of its excitement from the recording of 
*almost word-for-word translations" of answers given to the same questions 
by Swiss children. This is typical of cross-cultural replications of Piaget 
(2, p. 383); and although one has some expectation of "Piaget" answers to 
“Piaget” questions, these are usually accepted as indicating the universality 
of the path of conceptual development. By this token, then, Zulu children 
follow the Swiss description. 

However, the Swiss children attained the levels of development at a much 
earlier age than the Zulu groups tested. The constraint imposed by the choice 
of subjects does not allow this to become a generalized conclusion, but what 
remains true is that a large proportion of the subjects tested were well below 
the Swiss level. In Piagetian terms, many of the subjects did not regard space 
as a homogeneous unity and relied on a perceptual interpretation of filled and 
empty space. Neither did they conceive of fixed reference sites in space, indi- 
pendent of objects. а À 

More generally, pre-Stage 3 subjects could not resolve the conflict of im- 
mediate perceptions or idiosyncratic associations by reference to a formal 
system. For Piaget, the discovery of such a system depends on personal de- 
velopment. The findings of this study may be more easily accommodated in 
a formulation similar to that of Vygotsky (6), where the formal system is 
developed within a culture and is then meshed with the discoveries of per- 


sonal experience. 
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MODERNIZATION: A TYPOLOGICAL APPROACH* 
St. John’s University, New York 


Anant P. SAXENA 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of balance theory, certain distinct typologies of modernization 
combining both individual and system variables were developed in the study. 
Of primary concern was the interaction between the two variables of mod- 
ernizing characteristics in attempting to predict the extent of modernity of 
different social systems. Three hypotheses generated on this basis were tested 
and were found to have been borne out by the data. Results indicated a sub- 
stantial degree of interaction between the two variables of modernizing char- 
acteristics. Individuals high on both individual and system variables displayed 
more modernity than those who were high on one type of variable and low on 
the other, or those who were low on both variables. In the case of imbalanced 
situations (that is, when an individual variable is high but the system variable 
is low, and vice versa), system effects seemed to predominate over individual 
effects, and the dominance was greater when individual effects were lower. 


INTRODUCTION 


A much-discussed problem in modernization has been whether or not 
changes in attitudes and behavior at the individual level can adequately 
account for social change at the social system level, and vice versa, Past re- 
search has tended to emphasize either individual changes or social system 
changes. The purpose of the present study is to assess the interaction effects 
of the two levels upon the modernity of different social systems. | 

Modernization process has been described both at the individual and social 
system levels. In the context of social system, such characteristics as in- 
creased urbanization, education, industrialization, mechanization, and social 
mobility help to define change toward modernity. When applied to indi- 
viduals, it refers to a set of attitudes, values, orientations, and behaviors re- 
quired for effective participation in a modern society (16). It is defined as 
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“the process by which individuals change from a traditional way of life to a 
more complex, technologically advanced, rapidly changing style of life” (12, 
p. 14). 

Modernization here refers to a continuous process of change from one state 
of affairs to another, from a traditional way of life to a nontraditional and 
rapidly changing style of life which conforms to group patterns and expecta- 
tions. 

A system variable is any characteristic of a social system: e.g., the village 
norm on change, the number of years of formal education, or the average in- 
come level. System effects are the observable or measurable changes in the 


behavior of individual members of the system that can be attributed to the’ 


influence of the system variables. Similarly, an individual variable is any 
characteristic of an individual: e.g., the individual level of education or in- 
come. An individual effect is any observable or measurable change in the 
behavior of an individual that can be attributed to the influence of indi- 
vidual variables. 

For the study of the pattern of interaction between the individual and social 
system changes, the individual variable and the system variable can be welded 
together by the creation of dichotomies of social systems and individuals as 


to whether they are modern or traditional so as to cast them into the four-cell | 


typologies: (I) modern individuals living in a modern system, (II) modern 
individuals living in a traditional system, (III) traditional individuals living 
in a modern system, and (IV) traditional individuals living in a traditional 
system. 

According to balance theory (6, 8, 9), a situation is balanced when it con- 
tains elements that fit together or are consistent with each other. The con- 
cept of balance assumes that when there is an unbalanced state, there would 
also be pressures to restore the balance. Hence, we would expect differences 
in the rate of change in these four cells. This is because cells I and IV are 
balanced, inasmuch as the overt behavior of the individuals demanded by 
the system is in conformity with their attitude. Cells II and Ш are im- 
balanced systems. Balance theory suggests that over a period of time there 


would be a tendency for the individuals in Cells II and III either to change. 


their attitude to make them consonant with the behavior demanded by the 
system, or to give up their existing behavior. " 
On the basis of the four-cell typologies and balance theory, the following 
hypotheses are advanced: ‘ 
1. Modern individuals living in a modern system display more modernity 
than do traditional individuals living in a traditional system. 
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2. The modernity of traditional individuals living in a modern system is 
greater than the modernity of modern individuals living in a traditional sys- 
tem. 

3. System effects on modernity are more important than individual ef- 
fects. 


В. МЕтнор 
1. Sample 


Data gathered from eight Indian villages in Phase II of the Diffusion of 
Innovations in Rural Societies Research Project are used in the present 
analysis. The Project was sponsored mainly by the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development and conducted by the Department of Communication 
at Michigan State University. 

Data were collected from the states of Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, 
and West Bengal. These states were selected to represent different modes 
of involvement of local self-government in development administration: (a) 
Andhra Pradesh, to represent locally elected people at the block level, (5) 
Maharashtra, to represent locally elected people involved at the district 
level, and (c) West Bengal, to represent the control over development ad- 
ministration coming mostly from the state level (as the emphasis on local 
self-government has only recently been introduced in this state). Two or 
three villages were selected in each state. Selection of the villages was re- 
stricted to a single development block in each state to minimize travel costs. 
Certain restrictions were imposed to select villages that represented a distri- 
bution of villages ranging from least to most successful village in terms of 
adoption of agricultural innovations. 

A personal interview questionnaire was used with farm operators. It had 
both structured and open-ended questions. Final reproduction of the ques- 
e resulted in three sets of bilingual instruments, corresponding to the 
with English as the common language. Tt was used 
by a supervisor in each of the three states. 
nterviewing experience. Each interview 


tionnair 
three regional languages, 
by teams of four interviewers led 
All team members had prior field i 


lasted about one hour and 15 minutes. 
The sample numbered 680 farm operators. It represents a village subsys- 


tem of farm operators, who were in each case a male, the head of his house- 
hold, and farming at least 2.5 acres (one hectare) of land. Accordingly, the 
respondents selected do not represent any of the villages. Ad hoc samples 
have been transformed into samples alleged to represent a village system. 
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2. Procedure and Measures 


Hypotheses pertaining to variation in system and individual effects on 
differing systems (balanced and imbalanced) can be tested with the help 
of a two-way cross-classification, wherein differences among individuals and 
systems correspond to the differences in rows and columns, respectively. The 
dichotomization of each individual variable (and its corresponding system 
variable) into high and low levels results in the usual fourfold table. High 
levels for either farmers or social systems may be considered to represent 
“modern” and low levels suggest “traditional.” Each cell entry contains the 
mean on modernization (the dependent variable) for all individuals in that 
cell. Further tests for the significance of the difference in modernization in 
different cells can be accomplished by use of a test for difference in means. 
For an analysis within a balance theory framework, this technique is con- 
sidered appropriate to compare the conditions under which individual vari- 
ables predominate over systemic variables, and vice versa. 

a. Independent variables, Eight measures were used, as follows: 

(1). Value of agricultural products sold. This index is a measure of 
farm operation size, which takes into account differences in the value oí crops. 
These range widely in the sample from a very low return per acre of pulse 
to a high return of sugar cane and cotton. 

(2). Education. This variable was operationalized as the number of 
years of formal schooling of the respondent, ranging from primary through 
university. 

(3). Urban pull. The motivation of an individual to migrate to à 
city indicates that his reference group is no longer confined to his village. 
This motivation to migrate to a city has been termed as “urban pull? and was 
measured by responses given to the question, “If you were offered a job in a 
city with double your present income, would you go?" The economic incen- 
tive mentioned in the question was deliberately used in order to balance the 
higher cost of living in cities, 

(4). Deferred gratification, Generally, the greater postponement of im- 
mediate satisfaction in anticipation of future rewards accompanies greater 
modernization. This concept was measured by an open-ended question, “Sup- 
pose that your cash returns from the farm last year had been twice your 
actual income, what would you do with the extra money?” 

(5). Extension contact. Contact with change agencies has been found 
to be positively related to modernization. Four measures of extension con- 
tact were used. They are the number of times (a) talked with block develop- 
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ment officers, (6) talked with village level workers, (с) saw a block film, and 
(d) saw a demonstration. The codes for these measures were summed to form 
an index of extension contact. 

(6). Level of living. As indirect measures of wealth, indices of mate- 
rial possessions and housing were constructed and were summed up in what 
is called a level of living index. 

(7). Mass media exposure. Generally, mass media exposure indicates 
the extent of exposure to messages from the mass communications media. An 
exposure index measured the number of exposures to radio and film, by re- 
spondent and family members, during the preceding year. 

(8). Credit orientation. This concept was operationalized as responses 
lo questions indicating sources of credit that would be used to raise money 
to improve the farm. Borrowing money for commercial purposes indicates a 
positive orientation toward the future, and a more modern outlook. 

b. Dependent variable. The dependent variable in the present study is 
modernization. It is concerned with new methods of societal functioning. The 
domain of modernization may be technological, economic, political, or social. 
This study is concerned with new technological innovations in the field of 
agriculture. It is believed that the degree to which an individual has ac- 
cepted “a more complex, technologically advanced, and rapidly changing 
style of life” is best indicated by his actual use of new ideas in argiculture. 
Modernization was operationalized as having ever used (or tried) an innova- 
tion regardless of when it was adopted and whether its use was continued. 
The adoption measure as an indicator of modernization was used for two 
reasons: (a) it reflects a behavioral change rather than a cognitive or atti- 
tudinal change, and (5) adoption is the immediate development goal. 

Though problems of weighting, validity, reliability, and internal consis- 
tency were considered in general, more specific considerations were given to 
the following: (a) the inclusion of items that were cross-nationally applicable, 
(5) the unidimensionality of the items, and (c) the examination of the dis- 
tribution of the final measure to ensure a somewhat normal distribution [see 
also Roy et al. (13)]. 

The final interview schedule obtained after two pretests contained 10 
innovations that were equally applicable to all the farmers in the sample. 
For each innovation, the questions “Do you know anything about . . . (in- 
novation)?” “Have you ever used . . . (innovation) ?" and “Are you still 
using . . . (innovation) ?” were asked to elicit responses at three stages in 
the innovation-decision process which are conyentionally referred to as 
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knowledge, trial, and adoption. The 10 items were scored as a simple unit- 
weighted index. 

By the selection of every sixth respondent, the total sample was split into 
two subsamples: one to test the scalability of the 10 items, and the second to 
test reliability of the cutting-points and the coefficient of the reproducibility. 
The Guttman scale for the trial measure showed an acceptable level of repro- 
ducibility, and on the second criterion of the marginal frequencies only one 
or two items were borderline cases. The coefficient of reproducibility was 90 
percent for the first sample and 90.1 percent for the second sample. The other 
two measures (knowledge and adoption) were either below the acceptable 
level of 90 percent or could not meet the second criterion of marginal fre- 


quencies being more than 10 percent. Thus, the trial measure was regarded 
as the best measure. 


Regarding the distribution of scores for all the three measures, the knowl- 
edge and adoption curves were skewed to the left and right, respectively, 
while the trial curve had a more nearly normal, though a somewhat flattened, 
distribution. The trial scores had a wider variation than either the knowl- 
edge or the adoption scores, and ranged from 2.56 to 7.33. 

Thus, modernization was operationalized as the trial of an innovation re- 
gardless of when it was adopted, and whether its use was continued. An indi- 


vidual’s modernization score is the total score based on his responses regard- 
ing 10 agricultural innovations. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean modernization scores, the ¢ value for differences 
between mean scores, and the level of significance of differences between mean 
scores for the four-cell typologies of balanced and imbalanced situations in- 
volving the individual and his social system. 

While the ¢ value for the difference between means in Cells IV and I 
is significant at the 5 percent level for all eight variables, Hypothesis 1 is 
supported for seven out of the eight variables. The exception is deferred 
gratification. Modern individuals living in a modern system display more 
modernity than do traditional individuals living in a tradtional system. As 
mentioned earlier, both situations are balanced in that the overt behavior of 
the individuals demanded by the system conforms with their individual be- 
havior on the same variable. Individuals in Cell I have pressures to maintain 
changed condition, while the individuals in Cell IV are balanced until the 
pressure to change is felt. However, one would expect the greatest rate of 
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A substantial degree of interaction between individual and system variables 
was also evident, especially in the case of less innovative respondents. 

Faced with the problem of low prediction level, allegedly due to exclusive 
emphasis on individual variables, Rogers and Burdge (11), and Flinn (4, 5) 
included a system variable to improve the prediction of innovativeness—a 
measure comparable to the measure of modernization. But their studies 
lacked two major considerations: (а) consideration of system variables—i.e., 
the system level measure of all independent variables was not included—and 
(b) the measure of systemic norm, a system variable, was not an inde- 
pendent measure, but rather derived from the measure of innovativeness, their 
dependent variable. 

Becker and Stafford (1) conducted a mail survey of 140 savings and 
loan associations in Illinois to study variation in organizational efficiency 
and modernization. Dichotomizing the associations on the basis of com- 
munication within the management (“poor” and “good’’) and the growth rate 
of communities of their locations (“slow” and “fast”), they created the four- 
cell typologies. They used two-system variables in creating the typologies, 
while in the present study both individual and system variables were juxta- 
posed to study the effects of their interaction, inter se. Becker and Stafford 
concluded that group atmosphere does make some difference. They inferred 
that an association with poor communication located in a fast growing com- 
munity will grow because the latter generates communication within the 
association. Although their investigation dealt with the organizational mod- 
ernization in different milieu, their conclusions run parallel to those reached 
in the present study. 

From these observations there emerges a proposition that suggests that 
even if an individual is low on a variable, but lives in a system that is high 
on that variable, he will be more modern than someone who is high on a 
variable but lives in a system that is low on that variable, given that the 
variable under consideration is related to modernization. Implicit here, of 
course, is the concept of social pressure to conform to group patterns and 
expectations. 

While these propositions were being tested, it was assumed that the pres- 
sures bearing on the balance-imbalance of a system were at the ordinal level 
Mere ыр (Le., high and low pressure). The results suggest 
d NOEL tend т dominate in predicting modernization over 
individual variables. Further Investigations would do well to examine the 

degree of Pressures applied and their relative intensity. And in so doing, vari- 
ous levels of individual variables should be considered. 
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THE STEREOTYPE AS A COGNITIVE CONSTRUCT! 


Stanford University 


Frances Е. KORTEN? 


SUMMARY 


In an initial session subjects wrote descriptions of two groups. In a second 
session each subject described individual group members he personally knew 
well and ones he knew little, and then rated them and the groups as a whole 
on his own earlier descriptions of the groups. The study was conducted with 
both American and Ethiopian university students. The results indicated the 
following: (a) The group stereotype was perceived as having a validity spe- 
cific to that group’s members. (b) Group members known well were perceived 
as fitting the group stereotype better than members known little. (c) The 
greater the validity a group characteristic was perceived to have, the more 
cognitively available it was. (d) The perceived validity of characteristics in 
the stereotype was enhanced when these were applied to the group as a whole 
аз compared to when applied to individual group members. The perceived 
validity of characteristics not in the stereotype was not enhanced. Results 
Suggest that the stereotype functions to allow perceivers to reduce their en- 
vironmental uncertainty through prediction. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The present study investigates the relationship between persons’ group 
Stereotypes and their perceptions of individual members of the group. The 
Study tests two of the assumptions that frequently have been made in the 
Stereotype literature and suggests a view of the stereotype as a construct that 
is cognitively functional to the perceiver. The study was carried out in two 
= 
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cultures—the U.S. and Ethiopia—to ascertain the cross-cultural validity of 
the results. 

The first assumption prevalent in the literature on stereotypes is that 
stereotypes are perceived to lack validity when applied to individual group 
members with whom the perceiver is personally acquainted. For example, 
Katz and Braly (6) in the updated version of their classic 1933 study of ver- 
bal stereotypes, define the stereotype as “a fixed impression which conforms 
very little to the facts it pretends to represent” (6, p. 41). However in their 
study there was no determination of whether the stereotypes studied lacked 
validity or not. Rather the investigators simply chose groups in whose images 
they were interested, and called these images stereotypes. 

This absence of an operational definition of the stereotype has been typical 
of stereotype studies and has caused the term to be loosely applied to all 
group images. Consequently, it has been widely assumed, as noted by Camp- 
bell (3) and Scott (10) that group images in general (a) lack validity and 
(ф) are perceived as inapplicable to group members with whom the perceiver 
is personally well acquainted. 

A corresponding assumption prevalent in the stereotype literature is that 
stereotypes are more likely to be imposed on persons known little than on 
persons known well. The logic behind this assumption is that when a person 
has little information about an individual, but does know the individual’s 
group membership, he will “fill-out” his perceptions of the individual with 
stereotypical information (cf. 11, p. 67). Thus, combining this assumption 
with the previous one—that for a person known well the stereotype seems 
inapplicable—results in a testable conclusion. The two assumptions predict 
that a stereotype should be seen as more applicable to persons known little 
than to persons known well. The present study tests this prediction and fur- 
ther presents data relevant to the Cognitive processes involved in generating 
stereotypes. 

In this study a distinction will be made between the term stereotype and 
the term group perception. “Stereotype” will be used to refer to the composite 
of many росси ап individual may have about a group, while “group 
perception’ will refer to the individual elements within the stereotype. Here 
"group perceptions" are operationally defined simply as the statements a 
person makes when asked to describe the characteristics of a group. 


B. RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


Р POR for the study were undergraduate students. In the U.S. they were 
4 Stanford students, and in Ethiopia they were 40 students at the Ethiopian 


" 
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national university. For the American study, which was conducted in 1967— 


` one year after the Ethiopian, a number of refinements were added to the 


study. Hence the methodology of the American study will be described in 
detail, while the simpler Ethiopian study will be described in terms of its 
differences from the American study. 


1. Session I 


The subjects were Stanford students enrolled in a statistics class who came 
for two experimental sessions one month apart. In the first session they de- 
scribed two groups, while in the second they described individual members of 
those groups. In Session I a random half of all the subjects described first 
“Male Premedical Students at Stanford” and second “Male Undergraduate 
English Majors at Stanford,” while the other half of the subjects described 
the groups in the reverse order. Subjects were given 10 minutes to describe 
each group. They were encouraged to respond spontaneously with whatever 
came to mind about the group, and to write this in full sentences rather than 
phrases. After writing their descriptions, they were asked to indicate how 
many individuals in each group they felt they personally knew well. Five 
subjects were not included in Session II because they did not know well the 
required number of group members. 


2. Materials for Session II 


The research design required that during Session II each subject rate 
individual group members on characteristics that he perceived as being true 
for the group as a whole. In order for subjects to do so, individualized rating 
sheets were constructed, with each subject’s English Major Rating Sheet 
being composed of the first seven perceptions that he had mentioned for 
English majors plus three of his perceptions of Premeds. Similarly, the Premed 
Rating Sheet consisted of his first seven perceptions of Premeds and three 
of his perceptions of English majors. The subject was to rate individual 
English majors he knew on the English Major Rating Sheet, and rate indi- 
vidual Premeds on the Premed Rating Sheet. Thus, individual group members 
were rated on seven perceptions of their own group and three perceptions of 
the other target group. The seven perceptions will be called “appropriate per- 
ceptions,” while the three perceptions will be called “inappropriate percep- 
tions.” The order in which these perceptions appeared on the page was 
randomly determined for each subject, with the plural form the subject had 
Used for the group (e.g., “They study very hard") changed to the singular 


(e.g., “He studies very hard"). 
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The sources of the perceptions on each list were not identified and the 
rating sheets were Xeroxed. The Xeroxing, which made each sheet look less as 
though it had been individually prepared, was done to prevent distortion of 
the ratings which might result if respondents knew they were rating people 
on statements they themselves had made about the group. 


3. Session II 


Because of time limitations it was decided that while subjects would de- 
scribe four members of one group, they would describe only two members of 
the other group. Thus a random half of the subjects were asked to describe 
and rate four premeds (two whom they knew well and two whom they knew 
little) and two English majors (one known well and one known little), while 
the other half similarly described and rated four English majors and two 
Premeds. Knowing a person well was defined as “having talked to the person 
frequently and feeling you know a good deal about him.” Knowing a person 
little was defined as “having talked to him less than three times.” 

At the beginning of the session each subject was handed a mimeographed 
booklet with a check attached made out to him in payment for his participa- 
tion in the two sessions. The check provided an excuse for handing each sub- 
ject a particular booklet which unbeknownst to him contained his indi- 
vidualized rating sheets. Subjects were asked to write free descriptions of 
each individual for five minutes and were encouraged to write in full sen- 
tences whatever spontaneously came to mind about the person. The order in 
which they described the individuals known well and known little was deter- 
mined by page headings which were randomized for each subject. 

After completing their free descriptions, subjects rated the English Majors 
on the English Major Rating Sheet and the Premeds on the Premed Rating 
Sheet. The ratings were on a scale from one to seven, one indicating the per- 
ception did not apply to the individual at all and seven indicating the per- 
ception applied to the individual very strongly. After rating the individuals, 
subjects Were asked to rate the English Majors as а group on the English 
Major Rating Sheet and the Premed Majors as а group on the Premed Rating 
Sheet. Finally subjects were asked to go back and indicate for each percep- 


tion whether or not they had felt at the time they were doing the ratings that 


the item was one that they had mentioned during Session I. 


4. The Ethiopian Study 
The basic design of the Ethiopian stud: 


was ican 
one. In Session I the Ethiopians desc b NL on America 


ribed three groups of Ethiopians— 


M ےا‎ 
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university students, uneducated city dwellers, and villagers. In Session II 
they described two individuals known well and two known little in each 
group and rated these on statements they had previously made about the 
group. However, the rating sheets for the-Ethiopian study did not include 
inappropriate perceptions, but only the seven appropriate ones. Also the 
perceptions appeared in the order they had been mentioned in Session I, 
rather than being randomized as in the American study. 

Because the Ethiopians were not accustomed to psychological research, it 
was decided to gather their descriptions orally, rather than in the more ex- 
pedient written form used in the American study. Since some Ethiopian sub- 
jects were slow at the task, they were allowed to talk until they had de- 
scribed seven distinct aspects of the target in contrast to the Americans 
who wrote their descriptions for a specified amount of time. 


5. Data Terminology 


Some shorthand terms are needed to refer to the data emerging from these 
studies, There were two types of ratings done on each perception list: (a) 
ratings of how well individual group members fit the subject’s perceptions 
of the group as a whole—to be called I-G Fit Ratings; and (5) ratings of 
how well the group as a whole fit the subject’s perceptions of the group—to be 
called G-G Fit Ratings. Further, for the American study, the data are 
analyzed according to the number of individuals rated on the perceptions. 
Four group members were rated on the first rating sheet, while only two 
group members were rated on the second rating sheet. Finally, for the 
American study, the data are analyzed by “appropriate” or “inappropriate” 
perception. The perception is considered “appropriate” when the individuals 
being rated upon it are from the group about which the perception was origi- 
nally made. It is “inappropriate” when the individuals being rated upon it 
are from the other group. For the American data there were no significant 
differences between male and female subjects, and their data are combined; 
the Ethiopian study included only males. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


For the sake of brevity tables of only the American data are presented, 
While the Ethiopian results are mentioned in the text. The reader interested 
in more detailed data on the Ethiopian study may refer to the original dis- 
Sertation (8). í 

The first assumption tested was that group images are not perceived as 
valid in describing group members with whom the perceiver is personally 
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TABLE 1 
RATINGS or INDIVIDUAL Group MEMBERS AND OF THE GROUP AS A WHOLE UPON 
PERCEPTIONS OF THAT GROUP (APPROPRIATE PERCEPTIONS) AND UPON 
PERCEPTIONS OF A DIFFERENT GROUP (INAPPROPRIATE PERCEPTIONS) 


Type of First perception list Second perception list 
perception Mean SDaise t Mean SD, t 
Ratings of individual group members (I-G Fit) 

Appropriate 4.81 5.01 

Inappropriate 3.93 3.76 

Difference 88 1.17 6.21* 1.25 1.33 7.88* 
Ratings of the group as a whole (G-G Fit) 

Appropriate 5.43 5.52 

Inappropriate 3.93 3.74 

Difference 1.50 1.12 11.54* 1.78 1.18 11.87* 


Note: N = 74 for the first list, and N = 66 for the second list. The N for the second 
list was smaller because some subjects had time to rate on only one perception list. 
* p < .001, two-tailed test. 


acquainted. Each subject’s ratings of the extent to which individual group 
members were accurately described by his previously stated perceptions of 
the group (I-G Fit Ratings) provide the necessary data as revealed in Table 
15 

The mean ratings for the appropriate perceptions of the American subjects 
shown in Table 1 are well above the neutral point on the seven-point scale, 
indicating that subjects felt their Perceptions did fit the individuals being 
rated. The Ethiopian ratings similarly exceeded the neutral point, averaging 
4.45, indicating they too saw their group perceptions as fitting the indi- 
vidual group members. 

Further, for the American data, a comparison of the ratings for the appro- 
priate and inappropriate Perceptions indicates that the group stereotype is 
seen as having a validity specific to the individuals in that particular group. 
When group members were rated on 
propriate perceptions), the rati igni i 
when ied heec anngs were significantly higher (p < .001) than 
(inappropriate perceptio 
perceived to fit indivi 
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which by definition were inapplicable to the individual being rated. For ex- 
ample, such a statement as “They want to get into a good medical school” 
was not included as an inappropriate perception on the English major per- 
ception list, since this could clearly apply only to premedical students. Such 
statements were discarded from the randomly chosen three statements and 
randomly chosen substitutions were made. The kind of inappropriate per- 
ceptions included were those such as “They like to have meaningful con- 
versations"—statements that could easily be true for individuals in either 
target group; and (c) the fact that the inappropriate perceptions were in- 
terspersed randomly with the appropriate ones with no indication of their 
source. 

The data, then, indicate that perceivers felt their group perceptions did 
fit group members with whom they were personally acquainted, and fit those 
individuals better than they fit members of a different though similar group. 
Thus, the data contradict the traditional assumption that group images are 
perceived to lack validity when applied to individual group members with 
whom the perceiver is acquainted. 

Does the perceived specific validity also hold for the group perceptions 
when applied to the group as a whole, or are groups viewed in sufficiently 
generalized terms that perceptions appropriate to one are perceived as also 
appropriate to another similar group? Table 1 presenting the G-G Fit data 
indicates that the group perceptions did have a validity specific to the group 
for which they were designated. Here, as with the I-G Fit data, appropriate 
perceptions were rated significantly higher (Р < .001) than inappropriate 
perceptions. 

It was considered possible that the strong discrimination shown between 
the appropriate and inappropriate perceptions in both the I-G Fit and the 
G-G Fit data might result from subjects’ recognizing their own statements 
and desiring to be consistent. An internal analysis of the data making use 
of subjects’ indications of which perceptions they had recognized as their 
own, discards this as a possible explanation of the effect. Subjects on the 
average recognized less than half of their perceptions, and regardless of their 
awareness of the source of the perceptions the appropriate perceptions were 
rated higher than the inappropriate ones. 

The second assumption tested was that 
as fitting persons known little better than it fits persons known well. The data 


in Table 2 show that contrary to the prevailing assumption, for the more 
reliable first perception list (where two individuals were rated at each ac- 
quaintance level rather than just one as on the second perception list) the 


a group stereotype is perceived 
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TABLE 2 
RATINGS or INDIVIDUAL GROUP MEMBERS AT Two ACQUAINTANCE LEVELS 
ON APPROPRIATE PERCEPTIONS OF THE GROUP 


1st perception 2nd perception 
list (N = 74) list (N — 66) 
Acquaintance Lx 
level Mean SDaig Mean SDaite 
Known well 4.91 5,00 
Known little 4.70 5.02 
Difference 21 88 —.02 1,24 
t for difference 2,06** A3* 


* Not significant. 
** p < 05, two-tailed test. 


effect was in precisely the opposite direction. The group perceptions were 
seen as significantly more valid for individuals known well than for individuals 
known little. For the perceptions not belonging to the stereotype (inappro- 
priate perceptions) there is no reason to expect greater perceived validity in 
either direction, and no significant differences were found. The Ethiopian data 
indicate the cross-cultural generality of this result, as they too rated persons 
they knew well as fitting the group stereotype better than persons they knew 
little (p < .01). 

Thus, for the stereotypes under study here, two major assumptions prev- 
alent in the stereotype literature were found invalid, indicating that new 
assumptions about the nature of Stereotypes need to be formulated. 

The data from this study illuminate two additional aspects of the cognitive 
processes involved in generating stereotypes. One such aspect can be revealed 
by subtracting the means in the first section of Table 1 (which are mean 
ratings of individuals on the 
in the second section ( 
the group). When this 


group equals nearly exactly the average 
the group members. 

р е existence of the enhancement effect. 
е appropriate perceptions (there were no inappropriate per- 


The Ethiopian data corroborate th 
The ratings of th 
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ceptions) averaged 4.45 for the ratings of individuals and 5.46 for the ratings 
of the groups, a difference significant at above the .001 level. 

It may be that this enhancement effect has helped lead to the assumption 
that group stereotypes are perceived as not at all valid for individual group 
members with whom the perceiver is personally well acquainted. However, 
these data reveal that such an interpretation is misleading. Rather, the 
characteristics are seen as valid for the individual group members with whom 
the perceiver is acquainted and this validity is simply enhanced when applied 
to the group. 

The data from the present study shed light on one further question. “What 
determines which perceptions of a group are cognitively most readily available 
to a perceiver?” Many criteria are conceivable, such as the item’s perceived 
validity, uniqueness, or similarity to the perceiver. To determine if perceived 
validity is one such criterion, it must be assumed that the subject in describing 
a group recorded first those perceptions that were cognitively most available 
to him. This assumption seems reasonable especially for the American study, 
since subjects had little time to record their perceptions and began writing as 
soon as the instructions were given. With this assumption in mind, it can be 
determined whether the characteristics with higher perceived validity were 
cognitively more available by observing if the ratings were higher for the 
characteristics mentioned earlier. Regressions were run for the G-G Fit 
Ratings to determine if this were the case, with the American results showing 
that for the appropriate perceptions subjects did rate the perceptions originally 
mentioned first higher than those mentioned later (? < 01). This correla- 
tion was not due to a simple bias in rating behavior, since for each subject 
the order in which the statements were placed in the rating sheet was 
randomly related to the order in which the subject had originally recorded 
them. Thus, the perceivers appeared to have more cognitively available 
Perceptions they considered more valid. 

Similar regressions were run for the Ethiopian data but without significant 
results, This lack of corroboration of the effect could be due to the fact that 
for the Ethiopians the statements were not placed on the rating sheet in a 
random order for each subject, but rather in the same order as they were 
originally mentioned. Hence, if an effect existed for the Ethiopians as existed 
for the Americans, any systematic bias in rating behavior would distort it 
and possibly result in the lack of significance found. Alternatively, the oral 
descriptions of the Ethiopians allowed them a more liesurely pace which may 
have resulted in disgressions which distorted the actual cognitive availability 
of the perceptions. 
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D. A FUNCTIONAL VIEW OF THE STEREOTYPE 


Generally in the psychological literature stereotypes have been considered 
as an evil to be eradicated. They have been portrayed as incorrect "pictures 
in the mind" which foment hostile relations between people (cf. 1, 4, 6, 9). 
Further it has been expected that when people holding stereotypes come to 
know individual group members well their stereotypes will break down. With 
a few important exceptions (cf. 2, 3) this view has dominated the stereotype 
literature. 

It may be that this view of the stereotype is appropriate to certain limited 
situations. A classic example in the literature has been the Amercans’ nega- 
tive image of the Turks after World War I (5)—a group with whom the 
perceivers had almost no personal contact and yet had some basis for hostile 
feelings. 

However, the assumptions about stereotypes, while possibly appropriate to 
certain specialized classes of stereotypes, have been generalized broadly to 
apply to images of all groups. The present study indicates that the assump- 
tions do not hold for all stereotypes and that a different conception needs to 
be developed for the stereotypes of groups with whom the perceiver has con- 
siderable contact. Such a conception can be derived from considering the 
stereotype as a type of construct in George Kelly’s (7) sense of the term. 
Kelly’s basic concept is that since man cannot actively control much of the 
variability in his environment, he seeks to create constructs that will allow 
him to reduce that uncertainty by anticipating future events. Stereotypes 
can be conceived as one way in which the perceiver organizes his experience 
to provide a means of anticipating the behavior of others, The stereotype is 
implicitly a set of likelihoods (e.g., it is more likely that a musician will have 
long hair than a construction worker) which provide the perceiver predictive 
power which he would not have without the stereotype. 

The present study demonstrated that the stereotypes studied were per- 
ceived to have a validity specific to the individual members of the group, 
indicating the predictive Power of these stereotypes, Further, the fact that 
the characteristics most cognitively available to the perceivers were the ones 


that were perceived to have the most validity indicates an effort to make 
maximum use of the predictabilit: 
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ce, why people are bound to generate them regardless of the views of 
ychologists. Hence, instead of trying to educate people to clear their minds 
Stereotypes, it may prove more helpful to try to understand more fully 
€ processes involved in generating them, distinguish between different bases 
stereotypes, and help people to use their stereotypes more wisely. 
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EFFECTS OF ACTOR AND OBSERVER ROLES ON ATTRIBUTIONS 
OF CAUSALITY IN SITUATIONS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE* 


California State College, Los Angeles 


Tuomas L. RuBLE 


SUMMARY 
A simulation experiment was conducted to test the proposition that actors 
tend to attribute their behavior to environmental forces, while observers at- 
tribute the same behavior to stable dispositions of the actor. The results 
support this hypothesis and suggest that this tendency is not limited to 
blameworthy situations. Strong effects of success and failure on attributions 
were also found. 


A. INTRODUCTION 

In a recent extension of Fritz Heider’s (3) work on attribution processes, 
Jones and Nisbett proposed that “there is a pervasive tendency for actors to 
attribute their actions to situational requirements, whereas observers tend to 
attribute the same actions to stable personal dispositions (5, p. 2).” While 
some studies of American college students lend support to the actor-observer 
proposition (e.g., 4, 5, 6, 7), it must be recognized that many cultures do not 
share American notions of cause and effect. Even within the American 
culture the evidence concerning the actor-observer proposition is, as yet, in- 
conclusive. For example, Frieze and Weiner (2) found no differences in 
attributions between actors and observers in a cue utilization study. In 
addition, there are few empirical studies that involve a comparison of the 
attributions of actors and observers. A substantial portion of the evidence 
cited by Jones and Nisbett (5) pertains to observers only. Moreover, many 
of the examples of actor-observer differences they discuss involve “blame- 
worthy” (unsuccessful) acts. This overemphasis of blameworthy situations 
may be important, since there is evidence that actors attribute causality to 
themselves in successful situations while attributing failure to external 
factors (2, 8, 9). These findings suggest that the actor-observer proposition 
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hd ones and Nisbett ries the term. "actor" to refer to a person who has engaged in 
5ome behavior, while the term "observer" is used loosely to refer to a person who learned 
of the behavior through direct observation or through indirect means. 
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may be limited to describing attributional tendencies in unsuccessful situa- 
tions. 

The present study was designed to compare the attributions of actors 
and observers while assessing the effect of successful and unsuccessful out- 
comes. Two types of attributions are examined: (а) the attributed source 
of causality (the actor or environment) and (5) the attributed stability of 
causality. The analysis by Jones and Nisbett (5) suggests that (а) ob- 
servers will attribute greater causality to actors than will the actors and (5) 
observers will attribute greater stability than actors to the causal factors. 


В. МЕтнор 


The present study was a simulation with the manipulation of conditions 
accomplished through the use of a questionnaire. By appropriate wording of 
the questionnaire, Ss were placed in the role of actor or observer in hypothet- 
ical situations involving successful or unsuccessful outcomes: e.g., “you 
worked well with others on a project”; “John Doe didn’t work well with 
others on a project”; etc. Thus, four conditions were created: Actor-Success, 
Actor-Failure, Observer-Success, and Observer-Failure. 

The questionnaire was constructed to expose each $ to all four conditions. 
Each questionnaire was divided into two main parts: (а) an actor section 
and (5) an observer section. In each section, six hypothetical situations were 
presented, with three indicating success and three indicating failure. The Ss 
were asked to write down the most probable cause of the outcome for each 
situation. Next, they were asked to rate the source of the cause (actor versus 
environment) and the stability of the cause (stable versus unstable) on a 
five-point bipolar scale. Four forms of the questionnaire were used to insure 
that each situation appeared equally in the four conditions. In addition, the 
four forms provided a means for counterbalancing the order effects of the 
actor and observer sections. The order of success and failure was randomized. 

The Ss were undergraduate business students from a California state 
college. The questionnaire was distributed in two separate classes to 48 
students. The students were asked to complete the questionnaire at home 
and return it at the next class Meeting. Forty-three students returned the 


questionnaire. One student was dropped from the data analysis because of 
failure to follow instructions. 


C. RrsULTS AND Discussion 


The data were analyzed b 2 
у means of an i ted 
measures on the same sub analysis of variance of гереа 
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The results indicated that when the Ss were placed in the Observer Role 
they attributed greater causality to the actor than when they were placed in 
the Actor Role. This difference was significant (F = 5.63, df = 1.41, p< 
025) and was obtained in both the Success and Failure conditions. These 
results lend support to the actor-observer proposition. The results also indi- 
cate a tendency for the present Ss to attribute success to the actor and failure 
to environmental factors. This effect was very significant (F = 15.06, df = 
1,41, p < .001) and was the main source of variance due to treatments. 
These results are consistent with previous findings (e.g., 2, 8, 9). These re- 
sults do not support the hypothesis that the actor-observer proposition best 
describes attributional tendencies in a blameworthy (unsuccessful) context 
only. Quite the contrary, the actor-observer differences hypothesized by 
Jones and Nisbett (5) were greater in the Success condition than in the 
Failure condition. 

The results for the attributed stability of causality indicated that when 
the Ss were placed in the Observer Role they attributed greater stability to 
the most probable cause than when they were placed in the Actor Role. This 
result is in the predicted direction, but did not reach significance (Ё = 3.24, 
df = 1,41, p < 10). Once again, the main source of variance due to treat- 
ments was the Outcome dimension, The tendency to attribute success to 
stable factors and failure to unstable factors was very significant (F = 
45.61, df = 1,41, р < .001). 

The results of this study support the predictions of Jones and Nisbett (5) 
although the effects of the Actor-Observer dimension were relatively weak 
compared to the effects of the Success-Failure dimension. However, these re- 
sults must be interpreted with caution. To evaluate fully the results of this 
study, consideration must be given to the use of the questionnaire format. In 
general, the manipulation of independent variables through a set of instruc- 
tions should have little impact (1). This limitation is particularly relevant 
to tests of the actor-observer proposition. One of the basic sources of diver- 
gent perceptions between actors and observers may arise from the vivid, 
Sense impression nature of the stimuli. To the actor the environment is 
salient and provides the sense impression information, while to the observer 
the behavior of the actor engulfs the field (5). The questionnaire format can- 
not capture the strength of this difference. It is quite possible, then, that 
the relative saliency of the outcome cues was enhanced by the questionnaire 
format. 

The limitations of the questionnaire format are also relevant to previous 
attribution research (e.g., 2, 5, 7). The questionnaire format does not pro- 
vide a favorable vehicle for detecting actor-observer differences. This may ex- 
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plain, in part, the failure of Frieze and Weiner (2) to find differences 
between actors and observers in their cue utilization study. Moreover, it is 
possible that attribution research utilizing the questionnaire format actually 
understates the potency of the divergent perceptions between actors and ob- 
servers. Future studies using behavioral manipulations of the actor-obser- 
ver roles will be necessary to clarify this issue. 
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CODE ELABORATION AND SELF-CONCEPT STATES* 1 


The University of Tulsa, Brigham Young University, and University of Notre Dame 


JEFFREY E. Nasu, Darwin L. THOMAS, AND ANDREW J. WEIGERT 


SUMMARY 


A study was conducted to explore the relationship between selected aspects 
of language and the self. The semantic differential and the Twenty State- 
ments Test were administered to high school students in two urban settings. 
A rationale for using the TST both as a measure of self and as a language 
task is presented. The results of analysis showed that code elaboration was 
inversely related to self-esteem and positively related to derogation. These 
associations are interpreted as a consequence of the type of social interaction 
made possible by code elaboration. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Although there is considerable information on the association between 
social structural variables and dimensions of language (2, 3, 8, 17), a paucity 
of empirical data exists on the relationship between language and self- 
concepts. This is a surprising statement in light of the emphasis that such 
early social psychologists as Mead, Cooley, and others placed on language. 
The present paper explores the possibility of a link between language and 
self and suggests a rationale for the association. 

Bernstein and Henderson (4) have theorized that differences in language by 
social classes may have implications for the development of the self. By rea- 
soning that the degree of elaboration in communicative code varies by social 
class, Bernstein (3) proposes that more elaborate codes permit a more individ- 
ual and conceptual integration into social structure. Orientation towards person, 
for example, might foster identifiable aspects of the self. Although Bernstein 
does not report evidence suggesting specific types of self-concepts that might 
develop about variation in code elaboration, his work does suggest that lan- 
guage plays an important role in the development of identities. The exten- 
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sion of his theory makes possible an expectation about the nature of the 
relationship of langauge to self. For instance, if elaborate forms of communi- 
cative codes produce person orientation, then different self-images are re- 
quired to sustain social interaction. The elaborate code allows the person to 
develop images of himself outside of and apart from his social setting. On the 
other hand, the restricted code makes no such demand, since self-images are 
not necessary for interaction. For restricted code users, interaction is made 
possible by common social experiences, not reflexive states (3). 

The extensions of Bernstein’s reasoning would suggest that person orienta- 
tion makes accessible the psycholinguistic capability of self-criticism without 
necessary criticism of social circumstances, Presumably less elaborate codes 
entail fewer opportunities for holding the self apart from the social setting 
for criticism. This rationale, then, suggests that on the basis of expanded 
opportunity alone more elaborate communicative codes may lead to derogat- 
ing evaluations of the self. 

There are perhaps many psycholinguistic mechanisms which may con- 
tribute to self-derogation, and the present approach to Bernstein's theory 
raises several questions concerning the nature of these mechanisms. The 
purpose of the following survey was to explore some of the mechanisms and 


to begin the process of specification and verification for these implications of 
Bernstein's work. 


B. METHODS 
1. Sample 


The data for the present study were obtained from a larger project de- 
signed to investigate socialization practices and social psychological character- 
istics of adolescents (14, 15, 16). In order to test the hypotheses for the 
present investigation a girls’ and a boys’ school were selected from two 
urban areas: St. Paul and New York. Samples were chosen in an effort to 
control for age, sex, socioeconomic status, 
context, and religious affiliation by selecting 
city and choosing respondents in their third 


incomplete families, educational 
comparable high schools in each 
year of high school. 


2. Measurement 


Most research instigated by Bernstein's theory has measured communica- 
bu code i a conventional grammatical fashion. For instance, Hess and 
ipman (8) used mean sentence length, verb elaboration, adverb range, and 


other aspects of grammar as an index of the elaboration of the linguistic 
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codes.” Although this technique has been challenged on the methodological 
grounds that it is insensitive to complexity in grammatically unconventional 
expression (1), it nevertheless provides a readily comparative technique for 
analysis within a single language. For comparative purposes with Bernstein's 
work a like procedure was followed. However, an effort was made to con- 
struct an index that would be sensitive to syntactic elaboration without 
attending to "correctness" of grammar. The Twenty Statements Test (10) 
which can be viewed as a language task was used as a measure of linguistic 
code, as well as a measure of self. The subjects were given a kernel sen- 
tence "I am" and requested to elaborate on this stem in describing them- 
selves, Viewed primarily from the perspective of form, the sentences from the 
TST constitute the basic datum for an index of elaboration. The concept of 
restricted code as employed by Bernstein is not applicable, since no way of 
measuring this “implicit-meaning” language was available for the TST. How- 
ever, the dimension of elaborateness is ascertainable in the context of the 
present data. 

The independence of the measures of self and code derive from two 
sources, First, a priori, no grounds exist for expecting complexity of sentence 
form to be linked with content of sentences; i.e., content is not an artifact of 
form. Second, psycholinguistic theory indicates that on the basis of language 
attributes alone, no causal link exists between what is said and how it is 
said. Given a minimal level of competency, a content statement may assume 
any degree of complexity within the syntactic limits of the language (5). 

The first indicator of elaborateness is a ratio of nouns to total number of 
words used in the statements. A high proportion of nouns indicates that 
transformations and qualifying clauses are not present in the sentences; 
therefore, the code is low in elaboration. The second indicator is a ratio or num- 
ber of words per statement. The rationale is that the more words per sentence, 
the more elaborate the code. Finally, the third indicator is a ratio of number 
of different verb categories—i.e., being, doing, possessing, aversion, attraction, 
and desiring (6)—to number of statements written, which produces a mea- 
sure of verb elaboration. A distribution for each of the three measures was 
tabulated, and quartile scores assigned. The points were placed so that 4 
indicated the most elaboration and 1 the least. The quartile scores were then 


2 A comprehensive technique for operationalizing syntactic elaborateness is reported by 
Williams ind Naremore (17). а рае is designed for spoken language and 
Seemed unsuitable for this analysis of written language. Lawton (11) reports a procedure 
for the analysis of written language, (essays constructed by secondary school students) 
which entails a grammatical index more complicated than the one outlined here but 


similar in logic. 
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summed to yield a linguistic elaboration scale score with a possible range of 
3 to 12. These scores were then cut at the median for subsequent analysis, 

The dimensions of the self-concept were measured in two ways. First, a 
semantic differential instrument was used which consisted of the word “my- 
self” to which the subjects responded in terms of 10 adjective pairs repre- 
senting the dimensions of evaluation, potency, and activity (12). The 
responses were coded so that the highest numerical score indicates a high 
self-esteem score. Second, the Twenty Statements Test (TST) was used to 
measure various derogation and esteem components of self-concept. An index 
of self-derogation developed by Spitzer et al. (13) was used where each re- 
spondent was assigned three points for each severely self-derogating state- 
ment, two points for each mildly derogating statement, and one point for 
each skill derogation. A second measure of derogation was used where the 
number of derogating statements were counted for each respondent. The 
third measure of derogation was the salience score which is the rank of the 
first derogating statement. Similar procedures were used to produce three 
measures of self esteem: (a) self-esteem (TST), where each esteeming 
statement was given a 1, 2, or 3 according to intensity, and these values were 
summed; (5) a count of the number of self-esteeming statements; and (c) 
saliency, which is the rank of the first esteeming statement. 

An index of socioeconomic status was obtained from the occupations of the 
fathers which were coded with the use of a sensus classification of occupa- 


tions. These classifications were then collapsed into white- and blue-collar 
categories. 


C. RESULTS 


Separate 2 X 2 analyses of variances (high vs. low elaboration X white 
vs. blue collar) were conducted for seven dependent measures. Table 1 shows 
that code elaboration yields significant F values for self-concept scores. 
Degree of complexity in sentences constructed by subjects is an important 
source of variation in the self-concept scores. For the total sample, code 
elaboration yielded significant F values on all measures except for saliency of 
self-esteem. In order to check on the Possibility of an artifact in these results, 


Consequently, any overall effect i 
tion of high elaboration scores 


among girls, i d 
boys show similar patterns. g girls. However, F values for girls an: 


In the separate analysis, the only difference 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN Scores FOR SELF AND F VALUES BY 
Two Levets or CODE ELABORATION 


Code 
Self elaboration 
elf-concept measure 
; High Low 3 
(N — 364) (N — 393) 
Self-estemm (semantic 
differential) 3.82 3.94 12,2** 
Self-esteem (TST) 4.65 6.43 28.7** 
Self-derogation (TST) 3.78 4.96 10.0* 
Number of self-esteem 
statements (TST) 2.30 1.70 25.4** 
Number of self-derogation 
statements (TST) 1.89 1.70 13119% 
Saliency of self-esteem 
(TST) 13.26 13.71 21 
Saliency of self-derogation 
(TST) 12.87 10.19 30,1** 
S 01, 
** p < 001. 


between boys and girls occurs on the semantic differential measure of self- 
esteem where the F (2.8, p < .09, df = 1/378) is not significant for the 
girls but is for the boys (F = 9.8, p < .01, dj = 1/371). These data sup- 
port the notion that linguistic form is important for self-concepts. 

As predicted, the direction of the relationship between code elaboration 
and favorable self-concept states is inverse. This directionality appears for 
all the measures of self except saliency of self-esteem. Correlations for the 
associations between code elaboration and self are not high, but are in the 
Predicted direction. Elaboration, for example, accounts for 11% of the 
variation in the self-derogation saliency score, 10% for the self-esteem 
number, and 9% for the self-esteem score (semantic differential). The low 
E” values obtained are probably a function of the large within cell variation 
discovered for this type of survey data. 

Bernstein’s hypothesis of class determining code was not directly assessible 
because of the nature of the sample. However, a simple cross-tabulation of 
linguistic scores to father's occupation was constructed on which were com- 
Puted measures of association. With dichotomized blue—white-collar classifi- 
cation, results were nonsignificant. Lambda value (7) for the table was 00, 
Корра (9) equaled —.02, and y? = 1.25 (df = 1). Father's occupation did 
not produce significant F’s for self-concept states except for self-esteem 
(semantic differential) where students with white-collar fathers were slightly 
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higher in esteem than those with blue-collar fathers (F = 4.9, p < .05, 
df = 1/753). 
D. Discussion 


The present findings suggest that even with a sample limited on range of 
socioeconomic status, code elaboration may be an important indicator for 
understanding the self-concept. These data are not directly addressed to 
the validity of Bernstein’s hypothesis, since he does not identify the psycho- 
linguistic mechanisms operating in self states nor does the sample represent a 
broad dispersion of class background. In spite of these limitations, the 
analysis has established that code elaboration has implications for the self. 

Further research might seek to identify specific aspects of language that 
might be implicated in acts of self-appraisal. Some clues exist from Bern- 
stein’s research: for instance, the consequences of language in the experience 
of guilt. An important correlate of restricted codes is that the individual will 
experience shame (responsibility to the group) rather than guilt, which 
involves a process of internalization (3). Bernstein (2) discovered significant 
differences in the grammatical elements of sentences of working-class and 
middle-class school boys. Egocentric sequences—i.e., “I think” sentences— 
were found more frequently in middle-class usage; whereas sympathetic cir- 
cularity sequences—i.e., “wouldn’t it,” “isn’t it," etc.—were frequent among 
the working classes. Similar findings were reported for the use of pronouns. 
The differences in the grammatical elements discovered in the exploratory 
research reported here similarly indicate greater potentiality for self-refer- 
ences among elaborate code users. Where self-reflexiveness is low because of 
low elaboration, and the individual is integrated into a social setting that 
is generally valued and stable, esteem should be high and derogation low. 
Where reflexiveness is high, independent of degree of integration, as is the 


case with high elaboration, the self should be low in esteem and high in 
derogation. 


In conclusion, the utility of language variables in survey research has been 


explored. An extension of Bernstein’s theory proved promising for further re- 
zenia and suggestive psycholinguistic mechanisms are mentioned. The 
findings here reported are intended to add to the empirical base necessary 
for further theorizing and to call for continued research in this burgeoning 
area of inquiry. 
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THE EFFECT OF TASK COMPLEXITY ON AWARENESS AND 
PERFORMANCE IN ATTITUDE CONDITIONING* 1 


Department of Psychology, University of Montana 


MICHAEL L. Brown AND Frances A, HILL 


SUMMARY 


Attitude tasks, which were designed to be similar to the nonnormative verbal 
operant Taffel task in terms of availability of response classes and/or explicit 
presentation of response classes, yielded results that were consistent with 
tesults obtained with the verbal operant task. Specifically, the present atti- 
tude conditioning experiment yielded a large number of aware Ss, and con- 
ditioning effects only for aware Ss. When sources of complexity were elimi- 
nated from normative tasks, Ss did not appear to perceive and interact with 
them in a fashion that is fundamentally different from the way in which they 
deal with nonnormative tasks, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In general, verbal reinforcement studies using the Taffel sentence-construc- 
tion task (11) have supported a high correlation between awareness and 
conditioning (10), On the other hand, a number of investigators who have 
Studied the conditioning of attitudes using verbal reinforcement have con- 
cluded that significant treatment effects are obtained for subjects (Ss) un- 
aware of the reinforcement contingency (7). The contrast in results has led 
to some speculation as to possible differences between the two situations. For 
example, Hildum and Brown (5) have postulated that the attitude situation 
“makes sense” as presented. Consequently, Ss do not attend so closely to the 
€xperimenter’s (E) reinforcing statements, and thus they remain unaware. 
Insko and Melson (7) have contended that Ss automatically defer to the 
attitude E is reinforcing with little attention to what is going on. неу 
Speculate that people have learned to defer rather than to oppose other's 
————, 
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opinions and attitudes in order to avoid the aversive consequences (social 
friction) that might otherwise ensue. 

The speculations that have arisen to account for the difference in findings 
between the Taffel task (and other similar tasks) and tasks involving atti- 
tudinal material appear consistently to rest upon certain inherent properties 
of the materials themselves, That is, it is generally assumed that normative 
and nonnormative materials are reacted to by Ss in fundamentally different 
ways. It is the thesis of the present paper that the assumption of such an 
inherent difference is unnecessary to account for the disparate experimental 
findings. Rather, the present investigation rests upon the notion that com- 
plexity differences between the two kinds of tasks can account for the con- 
trasting results. The basis for these considerations was derived from the 
writings of Bandura (2), as he has contended that a complex task is likely to 
produce performance gains for Ss who are unaware of the reinforcement con- 
tingency. Evidence supporting this general position has been obtained (8, 9). 

A comparison of the Taffel sentence-construction task and one of the most 
common tasks involving the conditioning of attitudes, the Free vs. Pay TV 
Questionnaire (6), led to the postulation of several sources of complexity for 
the latter. In the first place, it seemed possible that unfamiliarity and am- 
biguity of response class might be involved. That is, inspection of the Free 
vs. Pay TV Questionnaire led the writers to question (a) whether the issue 
was a thoroughly familiar one to most people, and (5) whether or not it was 
clear to the average person that a given item was “pro” or “con” Pay TV. 
In the second place, it seemed quite likely that a questionnaire in which 
either a favorable or an unfavorable item is present on each trial could be 
considered more complex than a questionnaire in which representatives of 
both response classes are present on each trial. The former condition is true 
of the questionnaires used by Insko and his associates, the latter true of the 
Taffel procedure. It may be that the opportunity to compare stimuli simulta- 
p can be a distinct help in the learning of relationships among stimuli 


In an attempt to overcome the first of thi 


{ ese proposed sources of com- 
plexity, р 


an attitude questionnaire was written (hereafter referred to as the 
Theoretical Attitude Questionnaire) which, it was felt, dealt with a more 
widely shared issue and contained unambiguous items. The items in the Theo- 
retical Attitude Questionnaire were derived from or suggested by A Study of 
Values (1), with half of them favorable toward a theoretical interest and 
half ws them favorable toward an aesthetic interest. Pilot work in which 
Insko’s questionnaire and the Theoretical Attitude Questionnaire were com- 
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pared supported the assumption of lesser complexity in the latter. Specifically, 
Ss given the 12-item Free vs. Pay TV Questionnaire took a longer time to 
sort the items into two categories than did Ss given the 12-item Theoretical 
Attitude Questionnaire. In addition, the former Ss made more errors of 
placement than did the latter Ss. 

In order additionally to deal with the second of the proposed sources of 
complexity—whether or not both the reinforced and nonreinforced response 
classes were explicitly present on each trial—a second questionnaire was 
devised. Hereafter referred to as the Theoretical-Aesthetic Attitude Question- 
naire, this was made as comparable as possible to the Theoretical Attitude 
Questionnaire, except that both favorable and unfavorable classes of re- 
sponses were present on each item. 

The major predictions of the present attitude conditioning experiment were 
based upon the assumption that the Theoretical-Aesthetic Attitude Question- 
naire, which was designed to deal with both proposed sources of complexity, 
should yield results most comparable to those obtained in studies employing 
the Taffel procedure. Thus, in general, this condition should yield a large 
number of aware Ss, and conditioning effects only for those aware Ss. It was 
predicted that this might also be true of the Theoretical Attitude Question- 
naire, although presumably to a lesser extent. To the extent these findings 
should obtain, it would argue against any interpretation of previous findings 
based upon unique reactions to attitudinal material. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
The Ss were 80 students enrolled in the introductory psychology class at 
the University of Montana. These students were participating in the ex- 


periment in order to complete a course requirement. Each $ was randomly 
assigned to one of four groups. There were 20 Ss in each group. 


2. Procedure 


The Theoretical Attitude Questionnaire consisted of statements positive 
toward one or the other of the value classes, and S was instructed to agree 
or disagree with the statement for each item. Sample items were as follows: 

l. In my opinion no community should be without an organized group 
that sponsors and promotes good music. 

2. Investigating the principles of electronics would be a meaningful and 
fulfilling endeavor for me. 
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In the Theoretical-Aesthetic Attitude Questionnaire, each item consisted 
of a statement asserting a theoretical value and a statement asserting an 
aesthetic value. The $ was instructed to endorse one or the other of the 
value classes for each item; for example, 

1. In my opinion no community should be without an organized group 
that sponsors and promotes (а) good music (5) vocational-technical train- 
ing. 

2. A meaningful and fulfilling endeavor for me would be investigating the 
principles of (a) poetic imagery (b) electronics. 

Each of the attitude questionnaires was administered to 40 Ss; 20 Ss re- 
ceived the experimental reinforcement treatment (E said "good" in a flat, 
unemotional tone) and 20 Ss served as a control group (E said nothing). 
The experimental Ss who received the Theoretical Attitude Questionnaire 
were reinforced either for agreeing with statements expressing a theoretical 
interest or disagreeing with statements expressing an aesthetic interest. The 
experimental Ss who received the Theoretical-Aesthetic Attitude Question- 
naire were reinforced when they indicated that the theoretical alternative was 
their preference. 

All of the attitude statements were typed on white 3 X 5 inch cards, and 
were presented through an aperture on a black screen separating E and $. 
The order of presentation of the 12 statements in each of the attitude ques- 
tionnaires was randomized. The Ss were instructed to read each statement 
aloud and then to verbalize their response. There was a five-second inter- 
trial interval between the presentation of successive statements. At the con- 
clusion of the conditioning procedure, E asked S the questions suggested by 
Dulany (4) for assessing awareness of the reinforcement contingency. Each 


S was then informed about the nature of the experiment and requested not 
to discuss it with anyone. 


C. RESULTS 


The criteria used to classify Ss as aware or unaware of the reinforcement 
contingency were taken from Dulany (4). As predicted, the Theoretical- 
Aesthetic Attitude Questionnaire did produce a large number of aware 55 
(16 of 20, or 8095). In contrast, the Theoretical Attitude Questionnaire 


produced only 10 aware Ss (50%). The difference between the two condi- 


tions in the number of aware Ss was significant (y? = 3.95, p < .05). 


Before the data were examined for aware and unaware Ss separately, the 
overall conditioning effect for each of the tasks was assessed by computing t 
tests between each experimental group and its corresponding control. For 
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the Theoretical Attitude Questionnaire the difference approached signifi- 
cance (¢ = 1.57, df = 38, p < .07), while for the Theoretical-Aesthetic 
Questionnaire it was statistically significant (¢ = 2.49, df = 38, p < .01). 

Table 1 presents data relevant to the conditioning effect for each of the 
tasks, with means for aware and unaware Ss reported separately. It was 
hypothesized that conditioning effects would be obtained only for aware Ss 
in both of the groups. The prediction was supported, with significant ex- 
perimental-control differences for Theoretical aware Ss (t = 1.76, df = 28, 
$ < .05) and for Theoretical-Aesthetic aware Ss (f = 2.10, df = 28, p< 
025). The comparison of means for unaware Ss and their appropriate con- 
trols was nonsignificant for both tasks. 


D. Discussion 


In general the results were consistent with predicted outcomes. The Theo- 
retical-Aesthetic Questionnaire, which was most similar to the verbal operant 
task devised by Taffel (response class availability and explicit presentation 
of both reinforced and nonreinforced classes of response on each trial) 
yielded significant reinforcement effects and a large proportion of aware Ss. 
Also consistent with the repeated findings of Spielberger and his associates, 
there was no evidence for learning by Ss who could not verbalize the ex- 
perimental reinforcement contingencies. 

The group that received the Theoretical Attitude Questionnaire where 
only one class of response was explicitly present on each trial also performed 
às predicted—nearly significant treatment effects and no evidence of learn- 
ing by unaware Ss. The lack of explicit presentation of both classes of re- 
Sponse seems to have had the effect of introducing some degree of task 
complexity, thus producing fewer aware Ss and somewhat less substantial 
treatment effects. 

In light of these findings, amy assertion that individuals perceive and 
interact with normative material differently from the way in which they 


TABLE 1 
Mean NUMBER Or RESPONSES IN THE DIRECTION OF REINFORCEMENT 
FOR AWARE AND UNAWARE EXPERIMENTAL SUBJECTS AND 
FOR CONTROL SUBJECTS 


Task Aware Unaware Control 


Theoretical Attitude 


Questionnaire 6.2 38 ze 
Theoretical-Aesthetic 
m Attitude Questionnaire 74 ox xs 
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deal with nonnormative material must be seriously questioned. Certainly 
these results stand in contrast to the results that would be expected by any- 
one postulating automatic unconscious deference responses (7) when deal- 
ing with attitudinal material. The Ss may have “deferred,” but inasmuch 
as they did, they were aware of what they were doing. 


ys 


10. 


11; 
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LEADER BEHAVIOR, ESTEEM FOR THE LEAST PREFERRED 
CO-WORKER, AND GROUP PERFORMANCE* 1 


University of California, Berkeley 


WILLIAM K. GRAHAM 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated relations between Fieldler’s esteem for the least 
preferred co-worker (LPC) measure, leader behavior, and group performance 
among 53 first-line supervisors of life insurance agents, The overall findings 
indicated that the relative amount of consideration given to subordinates 
increased with increased group performance. However, this general trend was 
particularly marked with respect to low LPC supervisors. It was concluded 
that LPC measures a triggered behavioral disposition reflecting the degree 
to which leaders are responsive to task-related feedback. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


According to Fiedler’s (4) Contingency Model of leadership effectiveness, 
the contribution that a leader makes to the effectiveness of his group de- 
pends on his “esteem for the Least-Preferred Co-worker” score and the 
favorability of the group-task situation: i.e., leader-member relations, task- 
Structure, and the position-power of the leader. If the group-task situation 
is either extremely favorable or extremely unfavorable for leadership, the 
model predicts that leaders with low LPC scores will make the greater 
Contribution to group performance; if the group-task situation is intermediate 
in favorability, the model predicts that leaders with high LPC scores will 
Make the greater contribution to group performance. 

Whereas it is relatively easy to understand how leader-member relations, 
task structure, and position power might affect the ability of the leader to 
Wield power and exert influence over group members, the part played by 
LPC in the Contingency Model is extremely difficult to understand. At- 
tempts to demonstrate the behavioral implications of LPC and to relate 
arc 
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LPC to other leadership variables have met with very little success. Thus, in 
spite of nearly 20 years of research, the psychological meaning of LPC, the 
main predictor variable in the Contingency Model, remains a mystery. 

Operationally, a leader’s LPC score is determined by summing the ratings 
he gives to his least-preferred co-worker on a series of eight-point, bipolar- 
adjective scales. Examples of the kinds of scales used are: friendly-un- 
friendly, helpful-frustrating, supportive-hostile. The positive ends of the 
scales receive the most weight, so that a high LPC score indicates that the 
leader views his least-preferred co-worker in relatively favorable terms. 
Conversely, a low LPC score indicates that the leader views his least-pre- 
ferred co-worker in relatively unfavorable terms. Since LPC scores seem to 
be unrelated to commonly used personality measures (3, 6), they have been 
described as “unique in individual measurement and relevant in a group 
context only” (11, p. 6). 

In the early years of Fiedler’s research program, LPC scores were inter- 
preted as being indicative of the “psychological distance” maintained by the 
leader between himself and the members of his group. In the meantime, con- 
tent analyses performed on tape recordings of group sessions (5, 12) have led 
to the interpretation that leaders who describe their least-preferred co- 
workers in favorable terms (high-LPC leaders) are person or human relations 
oriented, whereas leaders who describe their least-preferred co-worker in 
unfavorable terms (low-LPC leaders) are work or task oriented. 

The human relations and task orientations described by Fiedler and his 
co-workers bear an obvious resemblance to “Consideration” and “Initiating 
Structure,” the two leader behavior dimensions identified by Halpin and 
Winer (9) in a factor analysis of Hemphill’s (10) Leader Behavior Ques- 
tionnaire. However, attempts to demonstrate empirical relationships corre- 
sponding 0 this conceptual overlap have produced equivocal results. For 
example, in a laboratory study involving two qualitatively different tasks, 
Anderson (1) found only negative correlations between LPC scores ob- 
tained by task leaders and their own description of their Consideration and 
Initiating Structure behaviors. In another study, high- and low-LPC leaders 
were found to differ on certain items included in the leader behavior mea- 
Civil Service моо ween EN oem 
noted that the expected : Weissenberg and Gruenfeld (14). The authors 
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tionships were found between ratings of leader behavior and the LPC scores 
of leaders. Hence the authors report that their investigations “failed to con- 
tribute any construct validity to the LPC score.” 

Each of the above mentioned studies investigated relationships between 
LPC scores and descriptions of the amount or frequency of Consideration 
and Initiating Structure behaviors, The results of a recent study by Sample 
and Wilson (13) strongly suggest that LPC scores may instead reflect the 
relative amount of human relations versus task behavior that a leader will 
emit under different stimulus conditions, Sample and Wilson used Bales’ (2) 
interaction process analysis to record the behavior of leaders during different 
phases of a laboratory assignment given to students in an undergraduate ex- 
perimental psychology course. No significant differences in the behavior of 
high- and low-LPC leaders were found when the data were analyzed for the 
assignment as a whole. However, when separate analyses were carried out 
for different phases of the task, it was found that low-LPC leaders showed 
less “positive socioemotional. behavior” during the early phase of the assign- 
ment when planning and organizing was needed. High-LPC leaders, on the 
other hand, appeared to be primarily concerned with establishing warm inter- 
Personal relationships with group members during this initial phase. At a 
later point in time, when the students had entered the performance phase of 
the assignment, high-LPC leaders became more task oriented, whereas low- 
LPC leaders increased their human relations behaviors. 

Data consistent with the results obtained by Sample and Wilson were pre- 
Sented in a previous report by Graham (8). Analyses performed on descrip- 
tions by subordinates of high- and low-LPC life insurance agency managers 
yielded no significant differences in the overall amount of Consideration and 
Initiating Structure behaviors. However, descriptions of Consideration be- 
haviors made by individuals under low-LPC leaders were significantly more 
Variable than the descriptions obtained from individuals under high-LPC 
leaders. This finding was interpreted as an indication that low-LPC leaders 
Selectively direct their Consideration behaviors toward certain group mem- 
bers, while high-LPC leaders are not so selective. 

The present study was conducted in order to investigate further the con- 
Struct validity of LPC. Although several previous studies have produced 
equivocal results, the findings of Sample and Wilson (13) and Graham (8) 
Point toward an interpretation of LPC that merits additional empirical study. 
P tesumably, the effectiveness of a leader results both from his sensitivity to 
Certain classes of stimuli and from the behaviors triggered by such stimuli. 
In each of the aforementioned studies, LPC scores seem to reflect individual 
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differences in the way leaders react to things happening in their groups. 
Specifically, low-LPC leaders appear to be particularly sensitive to task- 
related behaviors occurring in their groups; thus, variation in leader behavior 
of low-LPC leaders should correspond to group variation in task-performance. 
If such is the case, LPC might be described as a triggered behavioral dispo- 
sition that determines sensitivity and responsiveness to specific kinds of feed- 
back available from a group. 


В. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


The subjects in this study were 53 first-level supervisors of life insurance 
agents and the members of their respective sales groups. The size of the 
sales groups averaged between three and five men, not including the super- 
visor. The groups were drawn from 18 agencies located in one region of a 
large, nationwide company. The sales groups were classified as being under 
high, moderate, or low LPC leadership depending on the scores obtained by 
supervisors on the esteem for the Least Preferred Co-worker scale described 
earlier in this report. 


2, Leader Behavior 


A 27-item questionnaire was used by agents to describe the leader be- 
havior of their immediate supervisors. The questionnaire items were selected 
on the basis of factor loadings as reported by Halpin and Winer (9); 15 
items pertained to Consideration behaviors, and 12 items were used to de- 
scribe Initiating Structure behaviors. The agents indicated their responses to 
each item by using a five-alternative "frequency-of-occurrence" scale: Always, 
Often, Occasionally, Seldom, Never. A score reflecting the relative amount 
of Consideration vs. Initiating Structure behavior of each supervisor was 
computed in the following manner: First, a raw score on each of the two 
leader behavior dimensions was assigned to each supervisor by computing 
the median ratings given to him by his subordinates. Next, the 53 scores on 
each dimension were transformed to standard scores. Finally, a difference 
score was computed for each supervisor by subtracting his standardized 
Initiating Structure score from his standardized Consideration score. This 
procedure resulted in a single index of leader behavior as perceived by sub- 
ordinates, A high positive value on the index indicates a supervisor who 
engages in a relatively large amount of Consideration behavior; lower values 


on the index indicate greater relative amounts of Initiating Structure be- 
haviors. 
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3. Group Performance 


The regional manager provided sales production figures in dollars for 
salesmen in each sales group. The sales figures represented production over 
a six-month period. For use in the present study, the dollar value of produc- 
tion for individuals who had worked less than six months were prorated. 
The final index of group performance was the standardized, median-dollar 
production figure of each sales group. 


4. Procedure 


The esteem for the Least-Preferred Co-worker scales and the Leader Be- 
havior Questionnaires were administered at regularly scheduled sales meet- 
ings in the region. Prior to each administration, subjects were informed that 
the study was being conducted “for research purposes only" with the aim 
of identifying “some of the group and psychological factors that operate in 
companies like your own." The subjects were assured that their responses 
would remain confidential. At the conclusion of each administration, their 
questionnaires were placed in specially prepared mailing bags and sent to 
the author. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


It was proposed above that LPC may be indicative of the degree to which 
à leader varies his leadership behavior in relation to group performance. In 
order to investigate this hypothesis two partially redundant analyses were 
performed, The first analysis was a 2 X 3 ANOVA in which the first factor 
represented a median split on the leader behavior index and the second 
factor represented High, Moderate, and Low LPC. Performance was treated 
as the dependent variable. This analysis revealed a significant main effect 
involving the relative amount of Consideration versus Initiating Structure 
behaviors (F = 6.61, p < .01). A significant interaction between the leader 
behavior index (C-I) and LPC was also evident (F = 3.58, 2 < 05). The 
direction of the main effect and the nature of the interaction are shown in 
Figure 1. It can be readily seen that regardless of the level of LPC, the 
general trend was for relatively high amounts of Consideration behavior to 
correspond with high group performance. Conversely, the frequency of re- 
ported Consideration behaviors was relatively low in conjunction with low 
group performance. It is also apparent in the figure that the significant 
interaction can be attributed to the fact that the difference in leader be- 
havior was substantially greater for low LPC leaders as contrasted with 
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high and moderate LPC leaders. These results seem consistent with the no- 
tion that low LPC leaders are particularly sensitive and responsive to feed- 
back regarding task performance. 

In the second analysis, Spearman rank-order correlations were computed 
between the leader behavior index (C-I) and group performance for sales 
groups under high, moderate, and low LPC leaders. The obtained correlations 


tistical significance. However, the correlation computed within the low LPC 
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sales groups was significant (RHO = .57, р < .05). These results are con- 
sistent with those obtained in the previous analysis and again point toward 
the conclusion that LPC scores are indicative of the degree to which leaders 
regulate and vary their human relations and task-oriented behaviors in rela- 
tion to the performance of their groups. 

In conclusion, the results of the above analyses seem clearly consistent with 
the view that LPC measures a triggered behavioral disposition among Amer- 
ican leaders. Specifically, it appears that low LPC leaders were particularly 
sensitive to how well their groups were doing on the task and that they 
varied their leadership behavior accordingly. There seems to have been a 
general tendency for leaders to be more considerate when their groups were 
doing well. Likewise, when their groups were not doing so well, the general 
tendency seems to have been a relative increase in Initiating Structure be- 
haviors. The more extreme variation in the leader behaviors of low LPC 
leaders suggests that they were particularly sensitive to task-related feedback. 
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AN ITEM FACTOR ANALYSIS OF INTRAFAMILIAL 
ATTITUDES OF PARENTS* 1 


University of Illinois 


K. Barton, T. E. DIELMAN, AND R. B. CATTELL 


SuMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to provide a large sample validation of the 
Family Attitude Measure (FAM) developed by Delhees et al. (7). The FAM 
was given to the parents of 250 junior high school children, and the items 
factored. The results of the analyses on two of the subtests were found to 
be interpretable and are described in detail. Few of the factors identified were 
as interpretable in the sense of the Delhees et al. factors, but this could be 
due to the fact that this study involved the factoring of items rather than 
the “packages” which served as variables in the Delhees article. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Research in the area of the structure of family attitudes and child rearing 
has received adequate reviews in articles by Delhees e£ al. (7) and Dielman 
et al. (9). The purpose of the current investigation is to provide large-sample 
validational evidence bearing on the structure of the parental form of the 
Family Attitude Measure (FAM) reported by Delhees et al. (7). The FAM 
test was constructed to measure 12 basic "sentiments"? representing inter- 
Spouse and parent-child attitudes. 

Each of the attitudes is listed in the Delhees e£ al. (7) investigation, and 
was measured by four devices, each of which included at least six items per 
attitude. The four devices included in the FAM test are as follows: 

(a) Estimates Test: In this test subjects were asked a series of questions 
with five possible answers; they were tested to estimate the frequency or 
extent of some phenomenon related to a particular intrafamily attitude. 
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Their answers were weighted according to the direction they took. The test 
measured the unintegrated, less organized, more hedonic aspect of inter- 
personal attitudes. An example might be as follows: What percentage of 
children sometimes tease their younger brother? 95%, 75%, 55%, 35%, 
25%. The percentage chosen is regarded as indicating the strength of the 
individual’s “interest” in teasing a younger sibling, as measured from the 
point of view of the unintegrated hedonic aspect of motivation. 

(b) Paired Words: In this test the subject is given an uncompleted sen- 
tence followed by two association words. Each association word is regarded 
on a priori grounds as representing a particular interpersonal attitude. In 
this way each attitude can be paired with all other attitudes, and measures 
obtained of the frequency with which words relevant to each attitude are 
chosen. This test is self-ipsatizing like all *preference tests" that pit each 
choice against all other choices, and is designed as a measure of the inte- 
grated aspect of motivation. 

(c) Learning Language: This test is an association learning task, designed 
to measure integrated motivation, in which the subject learns to associate 
phrases describing interpersonal attitudes with nonsense syllables. The hy- 
pothesis underlying the test is that the subject will more readily learn asso- 
ciations for those attitudes in which he is involved or interested. 

(d) Memory: In this test, designed as a measure of unintegrated moti- 
vation, the subject is permitted a short period of time to learn a list of 
phrases relevant to the interpersonal attitudes. He is then shown a larger 
list and has to state which of these were in the first list. The assumption be- 
hind this test is that the subject will more readily remember phrases rele- 
vant to areas in which he has higher “interest.” 


B. METHOD 


The FAM test was administered to the parents of 250 junior high school 
students. In all there were 362 complete tests for Part I (Memory), 380 for 
Part II (Estimates), 308 for Part IIT (Learning Language), and 307 for 
Part IV (Paired Words). For each part, product-moment correlations were 
computed. among the individual items. Upon inspection of the correlation 
matrices it was noted that all the intercorrelations for Part III were ex- 
tremely high. A check on the raw data revealed that the tendency on this 


subtest was for a subject to complete all items correctly or most items in- 


Nac As the subtest was a difficult one, the best hypothesis is that either 
prs Lit еа or when he tried he got very few correct because of the 
ifficulty of the test. Consequently further analysis of the subtest was sus- 
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pended pending revision and readministration. The eigenvalues were com- 
puted for the other three subtests, and factor analysis conducted as de- 
scribed in the following section. 


C. ResuLTS? 
1. Analysis of the Estimates Subtest 


The product-moment correlations among the 108 items were computed, 
and the eigenvalues calculated. The scree test [Cattell (5)] indicated 12 
factors, which were extracted by an iterative principal axes procedure, with 
iteration ceasing when there was communality convergence at the third deci- 
mal place. The initial rotation was to the Oblimax Criterion [Saunders 
(11)], followed by six additional Rotoplot-assisted [Cattell and Foster (6) ] 
graphic rotations until an unimprovable =.15 hyperplane count of 80% was 
reached. The standard error of the factor loading for N = 380 [Harmon 
(10)] was calculated to be .15. The salient variables were considered to be 
those pattern values >.3.4 Items were reversed in direction alternately in the 
test to control for any response set, and consequently a negative loading does 
not necessarily indicate that the negative end of the pole was indicated. 

Factor I is composed of three hypothesized gregariousness items, one 
parent-child and two parent-parent (interspouse), one negative pugnacity 
(parent-child), and one positive interspouse protectiveness item. To cloud 
the issue, one of the intraspouse gregariousness items indicated the positive 
pole, and one the negative pole of the dimension. If this one item were de- 
leted, the factor would resemble a general family cohesiveness dimension 
represented by high gregariousness and protectiveness and low parent-child 
pugnacity. Factor III is to some extent cooperative with Factor I, being a 
triplet with two low parent-child pugnacity indicators and one low intra- 
Spouse assertiveness indicator. c 

Factor II appears to be primarily low general hostility-pugnacity, while 
Factor VI has the appearance of a general high hostility-pugnacity dimen- 
sion, Factor II carried additional low assertiveness salients, while Factor VI 
carried additional low protectiveness salients. In addition, Factor VII is a 
triplet of low interspouse hostility salients, and Factor V is primarily marked 
by high intraspouse hostility salients, with single contributions from salients 


rices for each of the two subtests analyzed, 
the FAM and of all items loading each 
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hypothesized to mark the sex (+) and protectiveness (—) factors, and con- 
flicting contributions from two gregariousness items. 

Factor IV receives most of its contributions from high assertiveness and 
protectiveness salients, primarily intraspouse, although there is one parent- 
child high protectiveness marker, one parent-child high sensuality marker, 
and one intraspouse high hostility marker. Factor VIII is fairly clear, com- 
posed primarily of low parent-child pugnacity items and intraspouse items 
indicating high hostility and assertiveness and low protectiveness and gre- 
gariousness. Factor IX is a doublet resembling a stub of Factor VIII, with 
salients indicative of low interspouse protectiveness and gregariousness. 

Factor X again is quite clear, with the majority of the salients indicating 
low parent-child pugnacity and assertiveness. Two interspouse salients 
enter, however, one a marker for low gregariousness and one low hostility. 
Factor XI is considerably mixed, with two items indicative of low parent- 
child gregariousness and one each from parent-child pugnacity (high), pro- 
tectiveness (high), fear (high), and assertiveness (low). Two interspouse 
gregariousness items enter, but with opposite signs. The final factor is also 
mixed, with two positive interspouse hostility markers, three negative inter- 
spouse gregariousness markers, and two interspouse protectiveness markers 
of opposite sign. In addition, one parent-child salient intruded to mark each 
of the dimensions of gregariousness (low), fear (high), and assertiveness 
(low). The labels which can be applied to the factors must remain tentative 
pending further item analyses and examination of criterion relationships. 
These tentative labels to provide some indication for future investigators of 
the nature of the factors, are Factor I, Family Cohesiveness (High Gre- 


gariousness-Protectiveness); Factor П, Low Hostility-Pugnacity; Factor 


ш, Low Pugnacity-Assertiveness; Factor IV, High Assertiveness-Protective- 
ness (primarily interspouse 


); Factor V, High Interspouse Hostility; Factor 
VI, High Pugnacity-Hostility; Factor VII, Low Interspouse Hostility; Factor 


VIII, Low Parent-Child Pugnacity, High Interspouse Hostility-Assertiveness; 
Factor IX, Low Interspouse Protectiveness-Gregariousness; Factor X, Low 
Parent-Child Pugnacity-Assertiveness ; Factor XI, Low Parent-Child Gregar- 
iousness; and Factor XII, Interspouse High Hostility-Low Gregariousness. 
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program) until an unimprovable =+.15 hyperplane count of 629 was reached 
indicating that maximizing simple structure had been reached.* 

Factor I: this factor is tentatively labeled “Aggressiveness or Hostility 
towards mate” as the items reflect such attitudes towards the spouse as 
withdrawal of response to mate, treating mate spitefully, refusing to kiss 
mate, and a preference for punishing rather than loving the spouse. Factor 
II: as two of the three items loading on this factor indicate a desire to want 
comfort and withdraw danger from spouse, this factor is tentatively labeled 
“Protectiveness towards mate” although the third item with a significant 
loading on this factor (“child face glowing" vs. “beautiful”) suggests that 
this may be more of a general Protectiveness factor than indicated in the 
title above. Factor III: this factor has been labeled *High protectiveness 
towards child" as it loads items that indicate a parent who attends to a 
child's feelings (vs. misbehaviors) and strives for a satisfied child. Factor 
IV: this factor seems to be predominantly parent-parent oriented and loads 
items that suggest a high degree of protectiveness towards the mate and a 
low fear of spouse’s devotion. This factor was therefore labeled “High Pro- 
tectiveness-Low Fear." Factor V: this factor was very clear on meaning, as 
it had high loadings on items that stressed the idea that the child should 
imitate the parent and generally admire him. This factor was labeled “Аѕ- 
sertion.” Factor VI: this factor was uninterpretable as it loaded only two 
items that were not at all similar in context. Factor VII: this factor was identi- 
fied as a “Gregarious” factor as it loaded items involving various aspects of 
Social interaction. Factor VIII: this factor loaded items that indicated a de- 
Sire to know mate's secrets and a distaste for mate. This factor was labeled 
“High Hostility-High Fear." Factor IX: this factor had only two items that 
loaded significantly [desire child's absence (vs. success)” and “mates chat- 
ter amuses vs. irritates”]. This factor was tentatively labeled “Preference 
for mate vs. child.” Factors X and XI: both of these factors loaded items 
indicating a mixture of sex, assertion, and low protection, and were labeled 
“High sex, high assertion, low protection (A)” and “High sex, high asser- 
tion, low protection (B),” in the hope that current validation studies would 
shed further light on their nature. Factor XII: this factor seemed to load 
items indicating high protection and low hostility in a mixture of parent- 
child and parent-parent attitudes. This factor was then labeled “High Pro- 
tection-Low Hostility.” All these labels for factors should of course be 
considered as tentative and must be revised in the light of further factor 
analyses. 
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D. Discussion 


As can be seen from the above results, the identified factors in the FAM 
subtests seem to be more complex than originally postulated by Delhees and 
Cattell (7). One reason for this complexity in the present study may be due 
to the fact that items were factored, rather than the “packages” that served 
as variables in the Delhees article. A second reason might be that in fact the 
nature of the factors needed to describe intrafamilial attitudes is indeed 
more complex than originally hypothesized. Perhaps the most convincing 
evidence for the meaning of the FAM factors lies in the results of concurrent 
researchers in which the family attitude factors have been demonstrated to 
have considerable concrete validity in terms of their ability to predict sig- 
nificantly both the school achievement level and personality structure of 
the child [Barton, Dielman, and Cattell (1), Dielman, Barton, and Cattell 
(8)]. 
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SUMMARY 


A study was reported that examined the effects on attitude change of 
forced or voluntary participation in a group discussion for open- and closed- 
minded subjects. Open and closed subjects with favorable attitudes toward 
student activism were presented with a taped group discussion of student 
activism which was composed of attitudinal information counter to their 
own, and then were either given a choice or forced to join the group. Con- 
ditions of choice and no-choice but with no exposure to the taped discussion 
were also included as controls. 

It was found that closed-minded subjects exposed to the taped discus- 
sion reacted in a manner predicted by dissonance theory when confronted 
with choice and no-choice situations; i.e., under choice they engaged in atti- 
tude change toward the group. Open-minded subjects exposed to the tape 
under choice reacted in the opposite manner, becoming even more strongly 
proactivist. Under the control conditions, no-tape, both ends of the dogmatism 
continuum responded alike with forced participation producing the most 
change toward the group. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A primary aspect of the work on dissonance theory that has not been 
fully explored is that of the role played by individual difference variables. 
While Festinger (5) has admitted that there are individual differences in the 
degree to which dissonance will be tolerated, little specification of the nature 
of these differences has been proposed. It seemed to the present authors that 
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the differences in cognitive organization postulated by Rokeach (17)—ie., 
differences in dogmatism— should be highly related to the ability to tolerate 
dissonance. According to Rokeach's theory, high and low dogmatic indi- 
viduals differ in terms of the manner in which their attitudinal systems are 
maintained. Open-minded subjects (low dogmatics) tend to process informa- 
tion on a rational basis—i.e., on its own merits—rather than on the basis 
of such irrelevant factors as unrelated habits, beliefs, or perceptual cues. The 
closed-minded individual, on the other hand, tends to evaluate information 
on the basis of these irrelevant factors. Furthermore, Rokeach has dis- 
cussed differences in the degree of toleration of cognitive inconsistency be- 
tween open and closed subjects (11). The employment of various strategies 
of isolation of inconsistent information by high dogmatic subjects is a re- 
flection of these differences. Since dissonance is a theoretical construct deal- 
ing with the effect of cognitive and behavioral inconsistency and irrelevant 
factors on attitude change, the effect of differences in levels of dogmatism in 
a dissonant situation seemed an important consideration for work in this 
area. Specifically, it was felt that high dogmatic subjects would be affected 
more strongly than low dogmatics by a situation designed to produce dis- 
sonance. Some evidence for this interpretation of the theory has been found, 
although the results have been somewhat tenuous. For example, Fillenbaum 
(7), employing a paradigm from a previous study by Aronson and Mills (1), 
which dealt with the effect of a severe initiation on dissonance arousal, 
found a moderate correlation between dogmatism and dissonance reduction 
(r = 56). Wrenn (19), utilizing the same paradigm, found that while high 
dogmatic subjects rated the discussion more favorably than the low dog- 
matic subjects, the difference was not significant. Another investigation by 
Hunt and Miller (9) found that open- and closed-minded subjects differed 
significantly in their tolerance for inconsistency. Closed subjects preparing 
belief discrepant communications showed significant attitude change in the 
direction of communication. Tosi, Fagan, and Frumkin (18) found that 
open-minded subjects were less threatened than closed-minded subjects in a 
group personality testing situation. Pyron (15) 
of simplicity-complexity found dog 
fest anxiety. 
Шил oe Da pits forced compliance type paradigms 
limited’ аНЫ н ae Tenn. Both of these studies showed only 
the manta КЫ, m emen and dissonance, but the nature of 
meni ees NA al obscured the results (11) 
sus voluntary compliance m. 


in a factor-analytic study 
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tionships. The inclusion of this type of design seems especially important, 
since it allows for the manipulation of dissonance-producing information 
coupled with a built-in mechanism for the reduction of dissonance. Forced 
compliance situations are particularly appropriate where dogmatism is being 
studied, since the issue of forced or voluntary compliance is unrelated to the 
actual information utilized to produce dissonance and, thus, should serve as 
an irrelevant cue for high dogmatic subjects. 

The forced compliance situation in the present study involved the use of 
а choice versus no-choice manipulation in terms of participating in a group 
that held attitudinal positions counter to those of the subject, Since, ac- 
cording to Rokeach’s theory, open-minded subjects process information on a 
more rational basis and are influenced less by irrelevant information, the 
question of choice in participation was expected to have less effect on them 
than on highly dogmatic subjects. Specifically, choice and no-choice were to 
serve as irrelevant cues unrelated to the information at issue, producing no 
differential effects for low dogmatic subjects. It was predicted that high 
dogmatic subjects, on the other hand, would be influenced by the irrelevant 
cue of choice, and thus, dissonance experience and reduction would be 
systematically related to choice for these subjects. Given the above two pre- 
dictions, it would follow that the closed-minded subjects under choice would 
change more than their open-minded counterparts. 

Finally, many of the experimental studies of cognitive dissonance generated 
by Festinger’s theory have dealt generally with attitudes that are relatively 
unimportant to the subject: e.g., attitudes toward a dull task (5) and dis- 
liked vegetables (2). Even though dissonance-reducing attitude changes have 
been found in these studies, an examination of attitude change involving 
salient topics seems in order. If, in fact, individuals do not change their cen- 
tral attitudes—i.e., those related to sociopolitical or personal values under 
conditions of dissonance—the theory is a highly limited one. A secondary 
aim of the present study, therefore, was an attempt to solve this problem by 
dealing with a salient social issue for college students: namely, student 
activism. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Sixty-four undergraduate males and females were selected from a pool of 


approximately 400 introductory psychology students at the University of 
Maine. These subjects had been pretested on the Dogmatism and Student 
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Activism Scales early in the semester. Selection was based upon Dogmatism 
scores in approximately the upper and lower 30% of the total Dogmatism 
distribution, and above the median on the total student activism distribution. 
Since high scores indicated favorable attitudes toward student activism, 
subjects were proactivist in pretest orientation. This end of the student 
activism distribution was employed purely for reasons of efficiency in filling 
the cells. 


2. Measurement Apparatus 


Attitude toward student activism was assessed through a parallel form, 18- 
item Likert type attitude scale developed by the authors. The item total 
score biserial correlations on each form of the scale ranged from .55 to .82. 
The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient between forms was .92 
(У = 66). A between forms ¢ test using the highest 27% (N = 33 pairs) 
of the total scores (high scoring subjects were employed in the main study) 
showed no significant difference between the forms. The measurement of 
dogmatism was achieved through the use of the 40-item form of the dogma- 
tism scale (17). 


3. Experimental Tape Recording 


A tape recording of a staged discussion on student activism was employed. 
Five graduate students and a faculty member serving as group moderator 
participated in the production. Four of the students took unfavorable posi- 
tions toward student activists, while the remaining individual took a favor- 
able position. The moderator also indicated his unfavorability toward 
student activists through positive reactions to unfavorable comments and 
deprecation of any remarks which expressed favorable attitudes. In order 
to achieve a realistic presentation, no scripts were employed. The actors were 
instructed only as to the positions they should take, the possible topic areas 
to be discussed, and the fact that they should address each other by name. 


4. Experimental Design 


д The 64 subjects selected were assigned to the various treatment conditions; 
i.e., open and closed subjects were randomly distributed between tape and 
no-tape conditions and within each of these to choice and no-choice. The 


basic design was, then, a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial consisting of high and low 
dogmatism, tape vs. no-tape, and choice vs. no-choice. 
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5. Procedure 


Subjects were reached by telephone and told that a psychology department 
faculty member was conducting research on students and their interest in 
current events and that they had been randomly selected to participate. Upon 
arrival at the Psychology Department, subjects were taken by the experi- 
menter to a small testing room containing two chairs and a table holding a 
tape recorder, which contained the tape of the staged discussion. All of the 
subjects were then given the following explanation: 

"Tm sure you've read and seen а lot about student activists in magazines 
and newspapers and on TV, and probably discussed it with your friends. Dr. 
Gold is interested in the feelings and ideas of University of Maine students 
about student activism and the things that are happening on college cam- 
puses, so he has started a number of small discussion groups of students in 
order to get a picture of the various opinions. You are one of the students 
who was randomly sampled from the introductory psychology class for 
participation in one of these groups. The group will meet again next week 
and we would like to have you join in at that time. There is no preparation 
necessary; you will just need to bring your own feelings and ideas on the 
subject.” 

A tape recording of a group discussion on the topic of student activism 
was employed for the purpose of presenting counter attitudinal information 
to half of the subjects. In order to control for the fact that the variable of 
forced versus voluntary participation could produce differential attitude 
change even in a situation where dissonant information was not involved, 
no-tape choice and no-choice control groups were utilized. Subjects who had 
been assigned to the tape condition were then given the following statement: 

“The group you will join has met before and we would like you to hear 
some of their discussion. If you listen carefully, it may give you some ideas 
for next week and some feeling for the group.” A portion of the tape record- 
ing was then played for the subject, the same part being played for all sub- 
jects. After the tape segment had been completed, the following statement 
was given to the subjects: 

“One of the five people in the group, Bill, is leaving the group, so you 
will be taking his place. The group will be composed of Joan, Dwight, Tom, 
Barbara, and yourself and, of course, the moderator.” 

The choice manipulation was instituted for subjects in the tape condition 
immediately following the playing of the tape, and for the no-tape subjects 
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immediately following the the introductory remarks by the experimenter. 
Subjects under choice were informed that they were free to participate in the 
group or not and that no penalties would be imposed upon them if they 
decided not to participate. Subjects in the no-choice situations were informed 
that they had to participate in the group as a requirement of the introductory 
course. Only one individual in the choice condition refused to participate and 
was replaced by a subject with similar dogmatism and student activism 
scores. 

Following the manipulations, subjects were asked to fill out form B of the 
Student Activism Scale, which was to serve as the primary dependent measure 
of attitude change. A second scale designed to evaluate subjects’ perception 
of the group and feelings about the value of their own participation was 
also utilized as a secondary dependent measure. Subjects’ perceptions of the 
group were assessed by employing 10 bipolar adjectives selected for their 
positive loadings on the evaluative dimension of the semantic differential 
(14). Each item was arranged on a six-point scale with each scale point 
described by a modifier. For example, the fair-unfair adjective dimension was 
as follows: extremely fair, very fair, moderately fair, moderately unfair, 
very unfair, extremely unfair. The adjective pairs utilized were fair-unfair, 
boring-interesting, sophisticated-naive, sincere-insincere, honest-dishonest, 
emotional-rational, friendly-unfriendly, wise-foolish, sociable-unsociable, and 
clear-hazy. The scale was presented in random order with half of the bipolar 
pairs beginning with the positive and half the negative member of the pair. 

The second part of the scale was compared of questions dealing with 
subjects’ feelings about participating in the group and were responded to on 
a six-point continuum. The bipolar adjectives reflected the subjects’ percep- 
tions as to whether group participation was meaningful, valuable, and pleas- 
ant and whether the groups were doing something important. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Attitude Change 


The results were analyzed by means of a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial analysis of 
covariance of the poststudent activism scores with the use of regressed pre- 


test scores as the covariate (4). The results of the analysis are shown in 


Table 1. Choice—no-choice was the only sieni i = 8.94 
dj = 1/55, p < 01), е only significant main effect (F = 8.94) 


but all of the two-way i i Р 

е à E р у interactions and the three 
bee E were significant beyond the .001 levels. Since the hypoth- 
eses dealt with differences between specific treatment levels, simple main 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY ОЕ ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
ON STUDENT Activism Scores 


Source MS df F 

Dogmatism (D) 7.16 
Tape (T) 13.13 1 1,22 
Choice (C) 96.47 1 8.94* 
Dx T 171.38 1 15.87** 
Doc 169.30 1 15.68*** 
T XE 150.23 1 13,91** 
DT 115.48 1 10.70* 
Error 10.80 55 

Note: Mean squares are adjusted values, 

*$« 01 

** p < 001 


effects tests were carried out. The adjusted mean student activism scores for 
both the a priori and a posteriori examinations are listed in Table 2. As pre- 
dicted, within the high dogmatism condition, subjects under tape-choice 
scored more antiactivist than those under tape—no-choice (t = 3.86, p < 
.01). This same effect did not occur for the low dogmatic subjects. In fact, 
the low dogmatic subjects in the tape—no-choice-condition scored signifi- 
cantly lower than those in the tape-choice condition ( = 3.27, ? < .01). 

The a posteriori examinations of the three-way interaction with the use of 
Tukey’s Q statistic (10) showed three significant effects. Within the high 
dogmatism choice condition, those subjects exposed to the tape scored lower 
than those not exposed (q = 8.62, p < .01), while the difference between 
the tape and no-tape conditions at low dogmatism choice was nonsignificant 
and, in fact, in a direction opposite to that of the high dogmatic subjects. 
Within the high and low dogmatism no-tape conditions, the no-choice groups 
scored significantly more antiactivist than the choice groups (high dogma- 
tism, q = 4.20, p < .01; low dogmatism, g = 5.29, < .01). 


TABLE 2 
ADJUSTED MEAN STUDENT ACTIVISM SCORES FOR ALL TREATMENT CONDITIONS 
EXAMINED UNDER a Priori or a Posteriori TESTS 


High dogmatism Low dogmatism 


Condition (closed) (open) 
Tape 
Choice 60.45 70.99 
No-choice 67.51 65.44 
No-tape 
Choice 70.97 68.93 
No-choice 65.89 62.53 
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2. Perception of Group 


The data obtained from the secondary dependent measure, the two rating 
scales, were subjected to analysis of variance for the full scales and for 
clusters of items within the scales, The first rating scale contained 10 bipolar 
trait adjectives which described the group. Total scores over the 10 traits 
were analyzed through a 2 X 2 factorial analysis of variance for the tape 
groups only, since, obviously, subjects who were not exposed to the tape 
could not meaningfully rate the discussion. No significant main effects or 
interactions were found. A second 2 X 2 analysis was then carried out for 
one of the bipolar adjectives, boring-interesting, since it was felt that this 
trait might be an important one for differentiating between the groups on a 
motivational basis. Again, no significant main effects or interactions were 
found. 

The second rating scale consisted of four items dealing with the value of 
the group to the subject. The no-tape groups were included in the analyses 
of this scale, since the ratings did not depend upon being exposed to the 
group discussion. A 2 X 2 X 2 factorial analysis of variance was carried 
out on the total scores for the second scale, and, again, no significant effects 
were evidenced. Since the first three items of the scale all related to evalua- 
tions of group participation in terms of worth of the group, while item four 
dealt with whether the experience would be pleasant or unpleasant, it was 
thought that separate analyses should be carried out for total scores over the 
first three items and for item four. The 2 X 2 X 2 factorial analyses yielded 
no significant results for either the sum of the first three items or for item 


four alone. Thus, no differences between experimental conditions were 
evidenced in the rating scale data. 


D. DiscussioN 


'The results of the present investigation, 
dissonance manipulation of forced and volunt; 
the nature of the relationship 
dicted, open- 


using the direct and powerful 
ary group participation, clarifies 
between dogmatism and dissonance. As pre- 
ted, 1 and closed-minded subjects who were exposed to counter- 
attitudinal information about student activism in a group discussion re- 
sponded differentially where a choice of Participation in the group was made 
available, Specifically, high dogmatic subjects who were given such a choice 
changed their attitudes toward the group's position, while low dogmatic sub- 
jects exhibited no change. This differential responding gains further support 
with a detailed examination of the other findings. 
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First, closed-minded subjects who were exposed to the counterattitudinal 
information and who chose to participate showed greater change toward the 
group than those closed-minded subjects receiving the information in a forced 
compliance situation. Open-minded subjects in these same conditions 
changed in the opposite direction. In addition, closed-minded subjects who 
volunteered to participate in the discussion and who were exposed to dis- 
sonant information showed more change toward the group than those closed- 
minded subjects who volunteered, but who were not exposed to the discrepant 
information. Open-minded subjects in these same situations showed no 
change. Finally, no difference was found between open- and closed-minded 
subjects who were exposed to the information under forced compliance, but 
these same groups did show a significant difference in the predicted direction 
under voluntary participation. 

"Thus, the findings for closed subjects were as predicted—i.e., they reacted 
strongly to the dissonance manipulation in the expected direction—while the 
open-minded subjects failed to respond in a manner predicted by the dis- 
sonance position. The interesting finding was that the differences between 
low dogmatic subjects showed up as a result of forced or voluntary participa- 
tion, regardless of knowledge of the attitudinal object of that participation. 
In other words, open subjects seemed to react to choice in a manner that was 
orthogonal to the result of the choice. 

In addition, the results indicated that open and closed subjects in an 
information-free situation responded alike as a consequence of forced com- 
pliance—i.e., both tended to engage in attitude change away from their 
extreme positions toward the population mean—but under conditions of 
exposure to discrepant information, similarity in behavior terminated. Closed 
subjects reacted under voluntary participation as predicted by a dissonance 
position, with free choice producing the strongest levels of dissonance and 
subsequent attitude change advantage over forced compliance. Open subjects, 
on the other hand, reacted just as they did under the no-tape conditions with 
forced compliance producing the greater change. С 

The important consideration here тау have been ego-involvement, which 
was produced under choice, versus apathy, which was generated ina forced 
compliance situation. Open subjects, upon voluntarily choosing to participate, 
have committed themselves to defend their own beliefs, and thus voluntary 
commitment may have acted as a motivational variable in terms of strength- 
ening those beliefs. A number of studies have found that ego involvement has 
a suppressant effect upon attitude change (8, 12, 13, 16). This effect occurred 
across informational situations and was slightly more intense where knowl- 
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edge of discrepant beliefs was available. Forced participation for low dogmat- 
ics, carrying no ego involvement in terms of self-commitment to an atti- 
tudinal defensive position, may have led to lower motivational levels and 
thus allowed a regression effect toward the population mean. Closed-minded 
subjects in the no-tape situation behaved in the same manner as their open- 
minded counterparts, with voluntary participation again acting as a motiva- 
tional variable. It was in the situation where discrepant information became | 
available that the closed subjects responded differently than the open. The 
information changed a purely motivational variable in terms of commitment 
into a dissonance situation, with voluntary participation producing high 
dissonance levels and concomitant attitude change. 


Analyses of the rating scale data showed no significant effects between the 
experimental conditions. It was expected, from previous findings, that the 
choice groups would rate the discussion more positively, in terms of the first 
rating scale, than the no-choice groups. In fact, no significant difference was 
found for the choice—no-choice main effect or the dogmatism by choice 
interaction which implied that dissonance, when operating, affected only the 
attitudinal variable. The nonsignificant findings from the analyses of the 
second rating scale were consistent with those from the first. The mean 
ratings generally ran from 3.43 to 3.83 on the first scale, which is almost 
precisely in the neutral range of the six-point continuum, and from 4.06 to 
4.6 on the second scale, which is only slightly positive. Thus, almost all sub- 
jects were at least neutral and often somewhat positive in their ratings. Even 
in the Festinger and Carlsmith study (6) subsequent criticism focused on 
the generally positive ratings of the supposedly boring task by all subjects 
(3). In the present study, the group was certainly not intended to be dull, 
foolish, or insincere and thus probably was not evaluated as such by the 
subjects. It also makes some sense that subjects, upon listening to the tape 
and not engaging in attitude change, could still rate the groups favorably. 
That is, while disagreeing strongly with the groups’ position, they could still 
find the discussion honest, clear, interesting, etc., and participation in the 
group meaningful and valuable. Dissonance, where produced, would have, 
therefore, depended not upon negative attributes of the group, but upon the 


antagonism of their ideas, and thus dissonance, where experienced, needed to 
be reduced only through attitude change. 
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SCOPE AND AUTONOMY IN PRISON WORK GROUPS*! 


Pomona College 


THEODORE A. WEISSBACH 


SUMMARY 


An elaboration of Goffman’s concept of the total institution was used to 
study the relation of the scope of a work group (the amount of freedom 
from supervision and opportunity to initiate) to the expressed need for 
autonomy for 10 work groups in a Federal Correctional Institution. A nega- 
tive relationship—high scope, low need for autonomy—was found. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The scope of an organization is defined by Etzioni (2, p. 161) as the num- 
ber of activities in which the members of an organization are jointly involved. 
A high scope organization is called a total institution by Goffman: 

Their encompassing or total character is symbolized by the barrier to social 
intercourse with the outside and to departure that is often built right into 
the physical plant, such as locked doors, high walls . . . (3, p. 4). 

Related to scope, but defined independently by Etzioni, is the pervasive- 
ness of an organization. Pervasiveness refers to the degree to which an 
organization sets norms for activities within without the organization (2, p. 
164). 

The total institution studied, the Federal Correctional Institution (FCI) 
at Englewood, Colorado, would be expected to be high in scope and low in 
Dervasiveness if it followed the usual pattern described by Etzioni (2). By 
its nature, a prison is encompassing or total, but its norms are often set by 
Outside groups, and therefore may not be institutionally controlled. 

The primary goal of FCI is correction (reduction of recidivism), and 
therefore it attempts to depart from the usual pattern of high scope, low 
Pervasiveness. The process of correction is successful when the institution has 
been able to set norms for its inmates different from those which led to in- 


carceration and which may induce recidivism. 
— Б 
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As part of the correction process, and in order to maintain the institution, 
each inmate is assigned to a work group. The assignment is based on the 
inmate’s abilities and wishes, as well as the necessity to accomplish certain 
tasks. Assignments are flexible and are often changed at the initiative of 
inmate or staff. The work groups vary in the amount of freedom from super- 
vision, and in the opportunity to initiate projects, which is allowed to any 
member or to the group as a whole. This variable constitutes the definition 
of scope for the present study. Specifically, the lower the amount of freedom 
from supervision allowed to any member of a group or to the group as a 
whole, the higher the scope of the work group. 

Inmates, it may be assumed, are variously able to function as members in 
any particular group, depending, in part, on their need for freedom from 
supervision (autonomy). 

Various homeostatic models have suggested that people tend to seek 
balance or reduce dissonance (1). Balance, in the context of membership in 
a work group which is part of a total institution, could be construed as 
congruence of group structural characteristics (scope) and personality 
characteristics (antonomy). Therefore, it would be expected, in terms of 
such homeostatic models, that the structural characteristics of the group 
would be congruent with the personality characteristics of the members, or, 
when the group’s structural characteristics are determined, the personality 
characteristics of the members will come to conform to those determined 
structural characteristics. 

Positing, then, a conscious and reportable need for autonomy (or its 
opposite, supervision and guidance), this study is an attempt to show that 
groups perceived by their members as high scope groups will consist of mem- 
bers with a low self-reported need for autonomy, and conversely, groups рег- 


ceived by their members as low Scope groups will consist of members with 
high self-reported need for autonomy, 


B. METHOD 


à The sample was 100 inmates of Е CI, members of 10 work groups ranging 
in size from four to 21 members. This sample constituted about 25 percent 
of the total inmate population. The inmates of FCI were male juveniles, 
about 70 percent of whom had violated the Dyer Act—the transportation of 
stolen motor vehicles across state lines. The rest had committed a variety 
of offenses, such as mail theft, forgery, narcotics violations, and crimes com- 
mitted on federal reservations, ( 


А теаѕше оѓ Scope, consisting of 10 multiple-choice items, was developed 


—- = 
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along with a 19 item multiple-choice questionnaire designed to assess the 
need for personal autonomy. These two instruments were included in a 
battery of instruments administered to 10 work groups at FCI after an 
evening meal (with the exception of functional illiterates, who were tested 
individually during the day, and the dining room crew, which was tested 
during its afternoon break). At no time was any staff member of the institu- 
tion in the room during the testing period, nor did the staff see the responses 
of inmates to the questionnaires. Every effort was made to assure the in- 
mates of the anonymity of their individual responses. At the same time, an 
attempt was made to encourage the inmates to be both free and honest in 
their responses. E indicated he was a university researcher and not subject 
to FCI authority. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


A correlation of —.71 (p < .05) was found between the Scope and 
Autonomy scales for the 10 work groups. The correlation was in the expected 
direction and was consistent with the hypothesis that the higher the per- 
ceived scope of a work group by its members, the lower the self-reported 
need for autonomy of those members. 

On the individual level, as well as the group level, the Scope and Autonomy 
scales are significantly related (r = —.29, p < .01). The higher the indi- 
vidual member perceives the scope of his group to be, the lower the need for 
autonomy. An analysis of covariance was performed to partial out the 
between-groups correlation. A between-groups correlation of —.76 was 
found. This finding, when compared to the total correlation of —.38 and 
the within-class correlation of —.22, indicates that at least part of the rela- 
tion between the measures of scope and autonomy was contributed by group 
differences and was consistent with the significant relationship found at the 
group level. 

The source of the correlation between Scope and Autonomy was not made 
clear by this study. Two possibilities were suggested earlier. First is the 
Possibility that members choose a group whose structure is congruent with 
their needs (including their need for autonomy). Assuming for the moment 
that this is true, one might question whether the need for autonomy was 
high enough on an hierarchy of needs to have been an important considera- 
tion to inmates. 

Two independent raters—inmate clerks—rated the 10 work groups on the 
degree to which they allowed and encouraged freedom of expression (auton- 
omy). The clerks’ ratings correlated .76 with each other, and in turn, their 
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mean ratings correlated .84 with the mean scores for each group on the 
autonomy measure and .70 with the mean scores fore each group on the scope 
measure. These findings were interpreted to mean that autonomy was suffi- 
ciently relevant in relation to the work groups to be reliably and validly 
judged. Further investigation would be expected to demonstrate that inmates 
consider autonomy when allowed a choice of work groups. 

Second, it is suggested that those inmates faced with membership in a 
group that was at variance with their needs would adjust their needs to fit 
the structure of the group. Since there was no measure of need for autonomy 
made before the group assignment was made, there is no evidence in this 
study to either support or disconfirm this hypothesis. 
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QUALITY OF ARGUMENT, LEADERSHIP VOTES, AND EYE 
CONTACT IN THREE-PERSON LEADERLESS GROUPS* 


Florida Technological University 


W. BURROUGHS, W. SCHULTZ, AND S. AUTREY 


SUMMARY 


Thirty female Ss and one female confederate enrolled in introductory 
psychology courses participated in the experiment. Each discussion group 
consisted of two naive Ss and the confederate. The effect of quality of argu- 
ment on eye contact and the relationship between leadership votes and eye 
contact were studied. It was found that (а) when the confederate gave high 
quality arguments she received more eye contact and more leadership votes 
from naive group members (¢ = 3.69, p < .01, t = 5.36, p < .01, respec- 
tively); (b) when ranked on a leadership questionnaire, the confederate was 
ranked significantly higher in the high quality condition than in the low 
quality condition (X? = 41.00, p < .001); (c) the correlation between eye 
contact and leadership votes across quality conditions was 7 = .69, p < .01. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In recent years several investigators have become interested in the role of 
eye contact in various social situations. In studies of American and British 
Ss, eye contact has been related to such other variables as proximity, inti- 
macy of the topic of conversation, expectancy of approval, and status (eg., 
1, 2, 4, 5). More recently, LeCompte and Rosenfeld (7) found that subjects 
rated experimenters who engaged in small amounts of eye contact as nervous 
and formal. Thus it appears that eye contact depends on various character- 
istics of the situation and may serve a number of functions relating to non- 
verbal communication. 3 ; 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate the relationship be- 
tween eye contact, leadership voting, and quality of performance in small 
groups. Eye contact was measured unobtrusively as a dependent variable. 
More specifically, answers to the following questions were sought: (а) does 
the quality of an argument given by a confederate affect the amount of eye 
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contact directed toward her by other group members? (b) is there a signifi- 
cant relationship between leadership votes received by the confederate and 
eye contact directed toward her? 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Thirty female Ss and one female confederate enrolled in introductory 
psychology courses at Florida Technological University participated in the 
study. The same confederate was used in all discussion groups. Therefore, 
each of the 15 groups contained the confederate and two naive Ss. 


2. Experimental Setting and Apparatus 


The experiment was conducted in a social observation room which was 
18’ X 18’. The adjoining room was separated from the observation room by 
a wall containing a one-way mirror allowing Ss to be observed. A large table 
placed in front of the mirror had chairs positioned around it. One chair was 
placed at the end of the table, facing the mirror, the others were placed on 
either side of the table. Subjects received instructions through a two-way 
Р.А. system. 

The E timed Ss’ duration of speech and the amount of eye contact directed 
toward the confederate on a set of digital timers, A stopwatch was used to 
control the amount of time subjects were given to discuss the six discussion 
problems. The topics of conversation revolved around six situations which 
were described in paragraphs, Following each situation the $ was required 
to select one of two or more alternatives that best represented her position. 
The situations included the following general topics: (a) abortion, (5) value 
of education (two items), (c) women's liberation, (d) equal employment 
opportunity for blacks, and (e) marijuana laws. 

Votes of the Ss for a discussion leader, on individual problems, were re- 
corded on a sheet of paper at the end of each discussion period by each S. At 
the conclusion of the experiment, Ss completed a final questionnaire. 


confederate, 


— 
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The difference in the high and low quality arguments was maintained by 
having the confederate learn a script. The high quality script contained argu- 
ments that were logical and clear. The low quality arguments were character- 
ized by poor organization and inconsistent ideas. The confederate followed 
the high quality script in eight groups and followed the low quality script in 
seven groups. 


4. Procedure 


Prior to the group meeting, the E told the confederate which of the two 
script arguments to use and in which chair to be seated. Both of these assign- 
ments were random. She was also instructed to use 30 to 40 percent of the 
discussion time, thus making her verbal participation about average when 
compared to other group members' participation. The confederate's actual 
mean percentage of speech duration was 37.7% for high conditions and 
34.176 for low conditions. Subjects were brought into the observation room 
by a female E. They were given the problems they were to discuss and also 
à sheet of paper on which they were to record their votes. Discussion topics 
were randomly ordered to prevent systematic differences in voting that could 
be attributed to the order of discussion. 

When subjects were seated, the E told them that they would be given 
three minutes to discuss each problem. Following the discussion, Ss were told 
that they should vote for “the person other than yourself who you think had 
the most insight into the discussion you have just had.” These instructions 
were repeated at the end of each discussion period. When the discussions were 
complete, the E re-entered the observation room and distributed a final ques- 
tionnaire. 

The questionnaire contained six questions, four of which were designed to 
assess who was considered overall group leader. The four questions regarding 
leadership were Which member (2) had the most influence on the group and 
its discussions? (Б) would best represent the group in similar discussions 
With others? (c) would you most like to work with in similar problems? (d) 
was most like a leader of the group? Two additional questions were included 
to yield information concerning the manipulation of the quality variable and 
quantity of verbal participation. They were (a) Who did the most talking? 
and (6) Who presented the best arguments? 


C. RESULTS 


To assess the effect of the quality of argument given by the confederate 
оп eye contact directed toward her and the number of leadership votes re- 
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ceived following each discussion, two independent group ¢ tests were cal- 
culated. When the confederate gave high quality arguments as opposed to 
low quality arguments she received more eye contact (Means = 234.1 and 
143.8 seconds, respectively, ( = 3.69, p < .01) and more leadership votes 
(Means = 4.1 and 1.8, respectively, £ = 5.36, p < .01) from naive group 
members. 

In addition to these tests, data from each S’s postexperimental question- 
naire were analyzed. In response to the leadership questions, each S could 
have assigned the highest rank to the confederate four times. Since there 
were 16 Ss in the high quality condition, and 14 Ss in the low quality condi- 
tion, a maximum of 64 and 56 top ranks could have been assigned the con- 
federate in the two conditions, respectively. If quality had no effect, one 
would expect no differences in frequency of top rank assignment. In fact, 45 
top ranks of 64 rankings were received by the confederate in the high quality 
condition versus six top rankings of 56 rankings in the low quality condition 
(X? = 41.00, р < .001). 

The question of the relationship between leadership votes following each 
problem and duration of eye contact was evaluated by three Pearson product- 
moment correlations. For high quality groups r= .35, р > .05; for low 
quality r = .19, p > .05. The correlation for both groups combined yielded 
a significant relationship, r = .56, ф < .01. In analyzing the postexperi- 
mental questionnaire data, an overall correlation was calculated, since the 
variability in the rankings received by the confederate in the low quality con- 
dition was so small. Thus, number of top renkings each S assigned the con- 
federate and duration of eye contact were correlated across both quality 
conditions. The resulting 7 was .69, р < .01. To insure that the confederate’s 
seating position, the order of the discussion topics, and the discussion topics 
themselves were not influencing votes received by the confederate, chi-square 
analyses were performed. All values were nonsignificant at the .05 level. 


D. Discussion 


The finding that a confederate received more votes for leadership when 
presenting high quality arguments is consistent with the findings of Burroughs 
and Jaffee (3) who studied reactions to black female collaborators. Nest, 
when a confederate gave a high quality argument, she also received a larger 
amount of eye contact from naive group members. It is clear that Ss were 
paying a great deal of attention (as measured by votes and eye contact) to 
the relevant variable of quality of the confederate's participation. This find- 
ing conflicts somewhat with earlier studies which showed large quantity 
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effects (6, 8). This could be due to the difference in discussion topics used 
by various researchers. The present study utilized current controversial topics 
which appeared to generate interest and involvement, while other tasks have 
involved concept problems presented by means of lights, numbers, and geo- 
metric figures. 

Although the relationship between votes and eye contact did not prove 
significant for individual argument conditions, this lack of significance was 
attributed to the small amount of variability in the confederate’s performance 
within quality conditions. This assumption was supported by pooling the data 
(thus increasing the quality variability) which showed positive and signifi- 
cant relationships between the two variables. In applied situations this 
greater variability in quality would seem to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

In conclusion, these data provided support for the idea that eye contact 
can be used as an unobstrusive measure for determining who is being received 
by group members as a leader. In addition, it appears that eye contact in 
group situations may be used as a recognition behavior, directed toward that 
group member who possesses leadership status and is performing well. Thus, 
eye contact patterns in groups may be meaningful measures of influence. 
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COGNITIVE SYSTEMIZATION AND INTERPERSONAL 
ATTRACTION* 


University of California, Los Angeles 


SHAWN JOHNSTON AND RICHARD CENTERS 


SUMMARY 


It has been proposed that differences in cognitive systemization, particu- 
larly differences in the manner in which persons’ evaluative discriminations 
of others in their social environment are structured, constitute one of the 
significant variables which determine their differentials in attraction to such 
others. Reasoning from a position that views interpersonal attraction as a 
function of need gratification, it was hypothesized that individuals would 
manifest differences in their attraction to others because of the differences 
in reinforcement resulting from their perceptions of others as either similar 
to or different from themselves in cognitive complexity. Four specific pre- 
dictions derived from this general hypothesis were tested in an experiment 
involving the exposure to both cognitively complex and cognitively simple 
Ss of the responses of either a cognitively simple or cognitively complex 
fictitious stranger, with the assessment of the degree of attraction to each 
by means of Byrne’s attraction scale. 

The results of these manipulations clearly substantiated three of the four 
Predictions, and in the case of the remaining one were in the expected direc- 
tion, thus generally supporting the more basic hypothesis. Certain un- 
anticipated findings, which seemed explainable in terms of initially unfore- 
Seen differences in reinforcement possibilities, were discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the most fruitful lines of research into the interpersonal attraction 
Process can be found in the many studies focused upon similarities in psycho- 
logical characteristics of interattracted persons. By far the greatest number 
of such studies have been those that have highlighted attitudinal similarity. 
Attraction has, in numerous experiments, been shown to be a function of the 


degree of similarity that exists between S’s attitudes and those of a fictitious 
Se 
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stranger (2). The “agreement effect” has been interpreted by Byrne in 
terms of reinforcement principles, $ supposedly experiencing gratification of 
a posited need for consensual validation of his sense of effectiveness which is 
involved in his feelings about the correctness and appropriateness of his 
attitudes and beliefs. 

A structural rather than a directional approach towards attitude similarity 
and attraction has been taken by Tesser (7). Until Tesser’s work, attitude 
similarity had been operationalized merely in terms of the proportion of 
agreeing or disagreeing attitude statements. Simply, if both S and a fictitious 
stranger in a high proportion of their responses evaluate church-going 
favorably, their attitudes on that topic are said to be similar, and conse- 
quently the attraction manifest by S toward the stranger would be high. If, 
on the other hand, S evaluates church-going negatively or unfavorably, while 
the fictitious stranger evaluates it positively, attraction should be lower. 
Tesser has gone on to investigate the effect of similarity-dissimilarity of 
attitude structure on the interpersonal attraction phenomenon. 

Attitude structure refers to the relationship among P's (the subject's) 
attitudes. Structural similarity of attitudes refers to the extent to which P 
ada O (the stranger) to have similar relationships among his attitudes 

Tesser discovered that (a) Ss were capable of perceiving structural simi- 
larity-dissimilarity between their attitudes and those of the fictitious 
stranger and (6) attitudinal structural similarity was a significant factor in 
the attractiveness of the stranger to S. It appears then, that as either direc- 
tion or structure of attitudes increases in similarity, so will attraction. 

The research to be reported in the present paper has at least a certain 
kinship to Tesser’s in being concerned with structural aspects as distin- 
guished from the merely directional aspects of psychological systemization in 
relation to interpersonal attraction. However, his concern was with the 
structural relations among attitudinal responses, whereas ours is with regard 
to what is considered to be an aspect of cognitive structure. 

Kelley (4) in his Role Repertoire Inventory Test (Rep Test) was one 
of the first investigators to operationalize the structural characteristics of à 
person's cognitive system. Since that time more sophisticated and precise 
measures of the structural simplicity-complexity of the cognitive system 
i DU s Since in our investigation we have chosen to employ 
s br о ie complexity developed by Bieri and his биши 
ашу ud Med or iis concept and measure is required. [For a thoroug 

ty leading to the development of his measure the reader 
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is referred to Bieri e£ al. (1)]. Essentially, this test measures the degree to 
which an individual differentially employs cognitive or evaluative cate- 
gories in his discriminative judgment of himself and important others in his 
interpersonal environment. 

The subject, in taking the test, is required to indicate on a scale ranging 
from +3 to —3 the degrees to which he and each of nine significant other 
persons to whom he relates interpersonally (e.g., mother, best friend, etc.) 
may be said to possess each of 10 traits of personality (e.g., decisive-in- 
decisive, responsible-irresponsible). Plus ratings are assigned to indicate 
positive attributions of the trait, negative ratings to indicate the opposite. 
The extent to which a subject employs these evaluative dimensions differ- 
entially is regarded as an index to the level of complexity of his cognitive 
system. Scores are obtained through a weighting of the degree to which a 
subject employs concepts undifferentiatingly, and the sum of points as- 
signed to the S on the basis of this procedure constitutes his score for the 
test as a whole. Maximum cognitive complexity in terms of this is терге- 
sented by a score of 40. Minimum cognitive complexity (or maximum sim- 
plicity) is represented by a score of 450. 

It is obvious from Tesser's findings that individuals in manifesting differ- 
ential attraction to hypothetical strangers in terms of the structural char- 
acteristics in their reported attitudes are capable of perceptually differen- 
tiating in such terms. It was our assumption that interpersonal perception 
along such dimensions was not only common and typical of people, but also 
that attraction to others was significantly affected by the perceived differ- 
ences in cognitive simplicity-complexity among them. This would be so, it 
Was reasoned from a position which views interpersonal attraction as a 
resultant of need gratification, because of the differential reinforcement (or 
Teward) value experienced or anticipated in interaction with them. More 
Concretely, it was supposed that a person who himself was cognitively simple 
would have characteristically experienced and would anticipate more grati- 
fication in interacting with someone more or less similar to himself in that 
Téspect than with someone more cognitively complex. He would, it was 
thought, be likely to have experienced and would anticipate some frustra- 
tion in the latter case because of having been unable to engage himself 
effectively with, cope with, and exchange ideas and information with 
Someone who categorized and discriminated persons, relations, and events 
in a more complicated way than he himself did. In much the same way it 
was reasoned that a cognitively complex person would have found inter- 
action with a person similarly complex more rewarding and would expect 
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more rewards from such a person than with a cognitively simple person be- 
cause with the former the ease of communicating effectively and making 
himself understood would be the greater, and his sense of effectancy would 
be thereby gratified more strongly. 

For the purpose of an anticipated testing of the general hypothesis that 
other things being equal one person will be found attractive to the extent 
that his cognitive systemization is perceived as similar to one’s own and 
another person will be found less attractive to the extent that his cognitive 
systemization is experienced as disparate from one’s own, we were led to 
formalize our expectations in the following four specific terms. (a) Cogni- 
tively complex Ss will be significantly more attracted to a cognitively com- 
plex stranger than will cognitively simple Ss; (5) cognitively simple Ss will 
be significantly more attracted to a cognitively simple stranger than will 
cognitively complex Ss; (c) cognitively complex Ss will be significantly | 
more attracted to the cognitively complex stranger than to the cognitively 
simple stranger; and (d) cognitively simple Ss will be significantly more at- 
tracted to the cognitively simple stranger than to the cognitively complex 
stranger. 


B. МЕтнор 


Forty-four male subjects drawn from the UCLA introductory course in 
psychology were participants in the experiment. All were volunteers. As à 
procedure intended to establish categories in terms of the independent vari- 
able Ss were first given the Bieri measure of cognitive complexity. Each was 
then presented with the responses of a fictitious stranger on the same test 
and asked to examine them, These responses, alleged to be those of an- 
other subject, but actually fabricated by the experimenter, were visible to 
the subject in a completely filled out 10 X 10 answer matrix identical with 
the one on which the subject had recorded his own answers. Two alternate 
treatments were employed. In treatment 1 the stranger was represented as 
having responded in a highly cognitively complex style on the test; more 
specifically, the cognitively complex stranger had a score of 70. In treatment 
2 Ss were presented with the responses of a cognitively simple stranger. The ' 


cognitively simple Stranger's complexity score was 190, a low complexity 
Score. 


While the Bieri test is desi 
plicity-complexity, 
tionality, 
and other: 


E gned primarily as an index of cognitive sim- 
it simultaneously yields a measure of evaluative direc- | 
ог favorableness-unfavorableness of the Ss assessment of himself 
s. To forestall any differential influence of this variable in the re- 
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sponses of our Ss, this aspect of the representation was held exactly constant 
across treatments. More specifically, each fictitious stranger was represented 
as having been assigned a score of 140 in evaluative directionality, which 
indicates a relatively favorable or positive position. 

Scores on the test of cognitive complexity-simplicity for the total sample 
of 44 Ss ranged from 74 to 174 with a median value of 122. Dichotomizing 
at the median resulted in two categories of Ss; namely, cognitively complex 
subjects and cognitively simple subjects. Members of each category were 
then randomly assigned to one or the other of the two treatment conditions 
so that they thus constituted four distinct groups with 11 persons in each; 
specifically, cognitively complex subjects presented with the responses of a 
cognitively complex stranger, cognitively simple subjects presented with the 
Tesponses of a cognitively complex stranger, cognitively complex subjects 
presented with the responses of a cognitively simple stranger, and cogni- 
tively simple subjects presented with the responses of a cognitively simple 
stranger. The cognitively simple stranger’s score in each case was 190, That 
of the cognitively complex stranger was 70. 

Instructions were as follows: “You've heard it said that you can tell a 
great deal about a person by how he looks at himself and other important 
people in his interpersonal environment. Please take a careful look at how 
this person looks at himself and others in his social environment, Later you 
will be asked certain questions about him.” 

After each S examined the responses of the hypothetical stranger, he was 
given the Byrne Interpersonal Judgment Scale (3). The score on the at- 
traction scales of the IJS served as the dependent variable. The two-item 
device yields scores ranging from a low of 2 to a high of 14. 

As a check on the effectiveness of the manipulation Ss were asked “What 
was it about the person's responses that you found most noticeable or out- 
Standing?" Fortunately, it was learned, no Ss had obviously failed to note 
the relevant structural feature of the stranger's responses we had exposed 
to them, although the exact terms they employed to identify it were com- 
monly suggestive of some vagueness in their perceptions of it. The re- 
Sponses actually obtained varied as we had expected with the actual treat- 
ment condition, with Ss in both typically commenting on both the struc- 
tural and directional aspects of the stranger’s responses. For example, com- 
ments like “He seems to like everybody,” and “He seems to look at most 
People the same way” were characteristic of the Ss who had experienced the 
simple Stranger condition; whereas something like the converse was the 
type of reply to our question given by those who had seen the responses of 
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the cognitively complex stranger. “He varies a lot in the way he sizes up 
people, but he's pretty favorable to them on the whole" was one such re- 
sponse. Variations on this theme were typical of this group. The responses 
of two Ss to our check question were such as to raise some doubt as to 
whether the overall structural characteristics of the strangers’ responses had 
been more salient in their perceptions than a particular individual response; 
but this was not sufficiently clear for us to feel justified in disqualifying 
either of these Ss. 


C. RESULTS 


In Table 1 are presented the means and standard deviations of scores. 
for each of the four experimental groups. Figure 1 reveals the essential find- 
ings in a way designed to facilitate visually the several comparisons, as well 
as to convey the total outcome. 

t tests (one tailed) were carried out to ascertain whether or not the sev- 
eral specific hypotheses or expectations were confirmed. Three of the four 
were. Specifically, hypothesis 1, that cognitively complex subjects would be 
more attracted to the cognitively complex stranger than would cognitively 
simple subjects, was supported (£ = 2.56, p < .01); hypothesis 2, that cog- 
nitively simple subjects would be more attracted to cognitively simple 
stranger than would cognitively complex subjects, was confirmed (¢ = 2.33, 
p < .025); and hypothesis 4, that cognitively simple subjects would be morê | 
attracted to the cognitively simple stranger than to the cognitively complex 
stranger, was also borne out (t= 4.49, p < .001). Hypothesis 3, that cog- 
nitively complex subjects would be more attracted to the cognitively com- 
plex stranger than to the cognitively simple stranger, was not significantly 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ATTRACTION SCORES FOR 
Four GROUPS or SUBJECTS 


Treatment Mean 5D 


Treatment 1 


Cognitively complex Subject perceives responses of cognitively 


semble stranger 10.00 165. 
Ec Subject perceives responses of cognitively T 167 
Treatment 2 
я Subject perceives responses of cognitively Та: 197 
E s seek subject perceives responses of cognitively x 148. 
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ATTRACTION 12 


11 
10 
9 
8 
TREATMENT 1 TREATMENT 2 
CCST CSST 


MEAN OF CCSS;O MEAN OF CSSS; A 


FIGURE 1 
$ DIFFERENCES IN ATTRACTION SCORES OF COGNITIVELY CoMPLEX (CCSS) AND 
COGNITIVELY SIMPLE (CSSS) SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO TREATMENT 1, RESPONSES 
OF A COGNITIVELY COMPLEX STRANGER (CCST), AND TREATMENT 2, RESPONSES 
OF A COGNITIVELY SIMPLE STRANGER CSST) 


confirmed (# = .67), although the small difference was in the predicted 
direction. 


D. DISCUSSION 


Our results, with three out of four predictions borne out, are generally in 
line with the hypothesis that attraction to another on a first impression 
experience of information about him, limited to an aspect of his cognitive 
systemization, is proportional to the degree of similarity between the self 
and the other in respect to cognitive complexity-simplicity. Yet we are im- 
pressed with the unanticipated finding that whereas the cognitively simple 
subjects manifested a strong difference in attraction between a cognitively 
simple stranger and a cognitively complex stranger, the cognitively complex 
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subjects differentiated themselves hardly at all in this respect. They liked 
the cognitively simple stranger almost as much as they did the cognitively 
complex stranger. Moreover, the latter (the cognitively complex stranger) 
was not nearly as attractive to cognitively complex subjects as the cogni- 
tively simple stranger was to the cognitively simple subjects. The difference 
is not significant, although close to it (¢ = 1.81, p < -10, two-tailed test). 

It seems clear that we cannot simply paraphrase the Byrne and Nelson 
(2) formulation—their so-called law of attraction—and say that attraction 
is a linear function of the degree of similarity in presented cognitive sim- 
plicity-complexity between a person and a fictitious stranger. Bryne and 
Nelson in formulating their principle could, because of their particular op- 
erations, talk in terms of multiple reinforcements. It is a limitation of the 
design of our study that we are not permitted to do this. We interpret our 
results, to be sure, in reinforcement terms, but we cannot, without resort 
to ad hoc analytics of the most unconvincing character, assert that Ss ex- 
perienced in the various cases anything more than a single, global sort of 
reinforcement. But all reinforcements, it should be remembered, are not of 
equal value. It is believed that we did not ourselves give sufficient thought to 
this factor in our initial approach to the understanding of the relationship 
between attraction and cognitive simplicity-complexity, and that failure to 
do so in effect accounts for the discrepancy between prediction and out- 
come which has been noted. 

The value of a reinforcement is a function of a variety of conditions, such 
as the magnitude of the need or drive for which it is a gratifier, the quan- 
tity and quality of the gratification provided by the reinforcer, etc. Espe- 
cially pertinent here is the differential importance of “personal” as com- 
pared to “impersonal” reinforcement, Byrne and Rhamey (3) document 
the point that “reinforcements Concerning personal attributes are of greater 
magnitude and hence exert a greater effect on attraction than reinforcements 
involving attitude similarity-dissimilarity with respect to impersonal topics” 
(3, p. 884). 

Mehrabian (3) drawing upon Piaget (6) has suggested that the more 
complex the Cognitive system of an individual, the less is his emotional or 
personal involvement in any particular evaluation of an object. This, if true, 
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simple subjects are more strongly gratified (reinforced) by perceived agree- 
ment than are cognitively complex subjects because of the greater emotional 
involvement of their sense of personal effectiveness in their particular evalua- 
tions as compared to that of cognitively complex subjects. It is this differ- 
ential in reinforcement value, it is believed, that can most plausibly and 
economically account for the findings previously mentioned as unanticipated. 

An additional possibility useful in accounting for the pattern of dif- 
ferences under scrutiny is that cognitively complex subjects in past inter- 
actions with cognitively simple individuals, although somewhat frustrated in 
their attempts to communicate with them, have nevertheless commonly ex- 
perienced other kinds of reinforcement of a fairly powerful sort that, it is 
thought, would not likely be obtained by cognitively simple persons in such 
cases: namely, a sense of superiority over the cognitively more simple, re- 
ceipt of certain deferential responses from them, being dominant over them, 
or, in short, the kinds of gratification of one's sense of effectancy that come 
from the experience of being “master of the situation.” Almost equal attrac- 
tion toward the cognitively simple stranger as that toward the cognitively 
complex stranger on the part of cognitively complex subjects could thus be 
due to conditioned anticipation (not necessarily conscious) of such rein- 
forcement in imagined interactions with them. If this were true it might be 
Seen as sufficiently compensating for the relative absence of positive rein- 
forcement, perceived lack of agreement with the cognitively simple stranger 
effected in cognitively complex subjects, and enough so as to practically 
equal the positive reinforcement generated in perceived agreement with the 
cognitively complex stranger. 
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UPON ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHER PERSONS* 1 
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SUMMARY 


An experiment tested the hypothesis that when a person is attitudinally 
similar to other, liking for other will be less affected by whether they both 
succeed or he succeeds and other fails at the same task than whether he 
fails and other succeeds or they both fail, and that when a person is atti- 
tudinally dissimilar to other, liking for other will not be differentially af- 
fected by comparative performances. College students were asked to form an 
impression of another person from questionnaires supposedly filled out by the 
other person. The questionnaires contained answers designed to make them 
think that the other person was either attitudinally similar or dissimilar to 
them. Subsequently, both the subject and the other person performed a 
learning task in which the success-failure of self and the success-failure of 
other were varied orthogonally. The results of the experiment provided good 
support for the hypothesis. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A consistent finding in research on interpersonal attraction is that people 
tend to like others who they think have attitudes similar to their own 
more than others who they think have attitudes dissimilar to their own 
(1, 2, 3, 9, 10). It has also been found that people tend to like others whom 
they perceive to be competent more than others whom they perceive to be 
incompetent (6, 11, 12) and others who are physically present when they 
themselves demonstrate competence by succeeding at some task (8). There 
is, however, little evidence concerning the possible interactive effects on 
liking of other’s similarity or dissimilarity in attitudes, other’s success (com- 
~~ 
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petence) or failure (incompetence) at some task, and self’s success (com- 
petence) or failure (incompetence) at the same task. The purpose of this 
study is to investigate these possible interactive effects. As in the studies 
mentioned above, the subjects for the present study were Americans. 

When a person has engaged in the same activity as other and he perceives 
that other holds attitudes very similar to his own, he may tend to compare 
his performance to the performance of other in order, as Festinger (5) sug- 
gests, to better appraise his own ability. According to Festinger, social 
comparisons are especially likely to occur when nonsocial standards for 
evaluation are not available. A person may think that in the absence of 
other standards, the performance of another person who holds similar atti- 
tudes will provide an informative standard for an ability evaluation. 

It seems quite possible that a person’s social comparison with other may 
mediate his liking for other. The social comparison may cause the person 
to appraise his own ability either favorably or unfavorably, and he may 
tend to attribute responsibility to other for the appraisal. The person’s 
attraction to other, therefore, may be affected by his appraisal of his own 
ability and his subsequent attribution of responsibility to other for the ap- 
praisal. Liking for other should be differentially affected by comparative 
performances which produce different appraisals of one’s own ability. The 
more favorable the appraisal, the greater should be the liking. 

When a person has engaged in the same activity as other and he per- 
ceives that other holds attitudes very dissimilar to his own, he may not tend 
to compare his performance to that of other in order to better appraise his 
own ability. If a person does not compare his performance to that of other, 
his appraisal of his own ability should not be differentially affected by com- 
parative performances. 

When a person is attitudinally similar to other, his appraisal of his own 
ability should be less affected by whether they both succeed or he succeeds 
and other fails at the same task than whether he fails and other succeeds ог 
they both fail. After comparing his successful performance to the performance 
of other, a person should appraise his own ability rather favorably regard- 
less of whether other succeeds or fails. But if self fails and other succeeds, 
person’s appraisal of his own ability after comparing their performances 
ма unfavorable. The negative effect on liking of this appraisal, 
pu d m E if both self and other fail. A person’s comparison 
euis p : rmance to the failing performance of other may tend to 

е the unfavorableness of his appraisal of his own ability, and it may 
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also give him a feeling of social support (“We're in the same boat") which 
may enhance his liking for other. 

It was hypothesized that when self and other engage in the same activity, 
similarity, self-performance, and other performance will interact to affect 
liking such that under conditions of attitudinal similarity, liking for other 
will be less affected by whether both self and other succeed or self succeeds 
and other fails than whether self fails and other succeeds or they both fail; 
whereas, under conditions of attitudinal dissimilarity, liking for other will 
not be differentially affected by comparative performances. 


B. METHOD 


А few weeks after college men and women had filled out a self-descriptive 
questionnaire, they were run individually in an experimental session along 
with another person, actually a confederate. In this session the subject was 
asked to form an impression of another person (the confederate) based on 
that person’s answers to the same questionnaire the subject had taken pre- 
viously. The subject was given a questionnaire designed to make him per- 
ceive that his attitudes were either very similar (high similarity condition) 
or not very similar (low similarity condition) to those of the other person. 
Then, along with the other person, the subject engaged in a learning task 
after which he was told that he had achieved an adequate level of learning 
(self-succeed condition) or that he had not achieved an adequate level of 
learning (self-fail condition) on the task. He was also told that the other per- 
son had achieved an adequate level of learning (other-succeed condition) or 
that the other person had not achieved an adequate level of learning (other- 
fail condition) on the task. Finally, the subject’s liking for the other person 
was measured. In all, there were eight experimental conditions comprising a 
2 X 2X 2 design. 

At the beginning of the semester, persons taking general psychology at 
the University of Missouri were administered a questionnaire which con- 
tained 52 items (e.g., “The sight of an unshaven man disgusts you”), with 
two alternatives each, selected from Edwards’ (4) Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS). Items from the EPPS were used in order to control for 
the effects of social desirability. Otherwise, the low-similarity other might be 
liked less because he was perceived to be a social deviant, rather than be- 
cause he was perceived to hold attitudes different from the subject (5). 

From the pool of persons who had filled out the questionnaire, 56 persons, 
31 females and 25 males, were scheduled for individual experimental ses- 
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sions which occurred from two to three weeks after their completion of the 
questionnaire. They participated in order to gain extra credit toward their 
grade in general psychology. There were seven subjects in each of the ex- 
perimental conditions. Subjects were randomly assigned to experimental 
conditions. 

When the subject arrived for the experimental session, the experimenter 
mentioned that there would be another person in the study and that they 
would wait a minute or so for him. Soon thereafter, the other person (the 
confederate) arrived at the experimental room. The confederate was of the 
same sex and approximately the same age as the subject. The condition to 
which the subject had been assigned was not made known to the confederate, 
Also, the confederate had been instructed to attempt to avoid either verbal 
or nonverbal communication with the subject during the course of the experi- 
ment. Upon the arrival of the confederate, the experimenter explained that 
there were two parts to the study and that these parts were not related. He 
then assigned the subject and the confederate to separate cubicles and gave 
the subject a questionnaire which had already been filled out and an adjec- 
tive rating form. The experimenter explained to the subject that the first 
part of the study concerned how people form impressions about other people. 
He explained that the subject’s task was to read over the answers given to a 
questionnaire, form an impression of the person who had answered it, and 
then rate how well he thought each of the adjectives applied to the person. 
The experimenter then went to the confederate’s cubicle and pretended to 
give instructions to him. 

In the high similarity conditions, subjects were given a questionnaire with 
answers to each of the 52 items exactly the same as their own. In the low 
similarity conditions, subjects were given a questionnaire with answers to 
each of the 52 items exactly opposite to their own. 

The rating form was included in the design in order to make more plausible 
the purported objective of studying impression formation. It contained 17 
adjectives (e.g. lazy, mature, irritable) which were responded to on a scale 
from zero (“extremely inappropriate”) to 20 (“extremely appropriate"). 

When the subject had finished the tating form, the experimenter indicated 
that there would bea brief wait until the other person completed his form. 
Be px. mer the experimenter asked the subject and the con- 
wate eine y him E another experimental room. Upon their arrival 
the nepken bd + Hirn experimental room, the experimenter stated ша 

у concerned а learning task on “manual dexterity. 


He indicated that manual dexterity refers to one’s skill in coordinating 
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his perception with his motor movements and that, although the skill 
is very important, there has been little relevant research. The experimenter 
stated that he would like for them individually to complete an initial run 
of six trials requiring only a few minutes. He indicated that a level of 
learning had been established for the first run and that he would score their 
performance to determine if they each attained the level. The experimenter 
explained that if they attained the level, the experiment would be over for 
them except for their filling out a form for the psychology department. This 
form actually contained the items designed to measure the dependent vari- 
able. He also explained that if they did not attain the level on the initial 
run, they would have to stay for an additional two runs—requiring the re- 
mainder of time in the experimental period. The experimenter mentioned that 
since there would not be time to fill out the form if one or both of them had 
to stay for the extra runs, they would both complete the form at the end of 
the initial run. 

The experimenter asked the confederate if he would like to go first; the 
experimenter and the confederate then went inside the second experimental 
room which was closed off to the subject’s observation. After five minutes the 
experimenter and the confederate came out of the experimental room, and 
the experimenter asked the subject to come in for his initial run. 

The apparatus for studying manual dexterity was a standard pursuit rotor 
device. When the subject entered the room, the experimenter asked him if 
he had seen the apparatus before and/or if he ever had experience using it. 
None of the subjects indicated that they had seen or had experience with the 
apparatus previously. The experimenter explained that the subject’s task was 
to keep a metal stylus attached to a handle touching a small metal circle 
within a larger wooden circle which was free to rotate. The experimenter said 
that the larger wooden circle would rotate for 10 seconds and then stop for 
20 seconds. He explained that the subject should try to make electrical con- 
tact by keeping the stylus on the metal circle as long as possible during 
each rotation period, which constituted a trial. The experimenter noted that 
he would score the subject’s performance by observing a clock (not observ- 
able to the subject) connected to the apparatus which would indicate how 
long the stylus made contact in each trial. 

After the subject had completed six trials, the experimenter asked the 
confederate, who had been waiting outside the room, to step inside. The 
experimenter then gave instructions designed to manipulate success-failure 
on the part of self and other. To subjects in the self-succeed—other-succeed 
conditions, he stated that they both had attained an adequate level of learn- 
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ing on the first run. To subjects in the self-succeed—other-fail conditions, 
the experimenter indicated that the subject had attained an adequate level 
on the first run but that the confederate had not attained an adequate level, 
To subjects in the self-fail—other succeed condition, he indicated that the 
confederate had attained an adequate level of learning on the first run but 
that the subject had not attained an adequate level. To subjects in the self- 
fail—other-fail conditions, the experimenter indicated that neither of them 
had attained an adequate level of learning on the first run. 

The experimenter then gave both the subject and the confederate a form 
and asked them to be seated in separate rooms. The experimenter reiterated 
that their completion of the form was necessary in order to satisfy a depart- 
mental requirement. This form included items designed to measure: the sub- 
ject’s liking for the other person, his perception of similarity to other, his 
perception of how well he did on the task, his perception of how well the 
other person did on the task, his perception of task difficulty, and his percep- 
tion of task difficulty for other. Each of the items was rated on a scale from 
1 (with an appropriate label indicating a small amount) to 13 (with an 
appropriate label indicating a large amount). A measure for each of the 
variables represented by these items was calculated by assigning scores of 1 
to 13 to the alternatives for each item and then obtaining an average for the 
items (in the case of two items) or taking the score for the item (in the case 
of one item). 

After the last item on the form, the subject was asked to give any com- 
ments he had about the study on the back of the form. None of the subjects 
made comments indicating that they understood the objectives of the study. 
Finally, the experimenter revealed the true purposes of the procedure and 
obtained the subject's promise not to discuss the experiment with anyone. 


C. RESULTS 


Before examining the primary data, it is appropriate to consider whether 
or not the experimental manipulations were effective. It was assumed that 
other would be perceived as more Similar in the high similarity conditions 
than in the low similarity conditions. The mean for ratings of similarity for 
the high similarity conditions combined was 9.8, whereas the mean for ratings 
of similarity for the low similarity conditions combined was 3.7. An analysis 
of variance for the similarity ratings showed that the main effect of similarity 
was highly significant (F — 135.6, df = 1/48, p < .001). Thus, the results 
indicate that the manipulation of similarit: 


It al y was successful. 
was also assumed that a person would attribute more success to his own 
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performance in the self-succeed conditions than in the self-fail conditions and 
more success to the performance of other in the other-succeed conditions than 
in the other-fail conditions. The mean of the ratings of self-performance for 
the self-succeed conditions combined was 7.7, and the mean for the ratings of 
self-performance for the self-fail conditions combined was 3.4. The mean for 
the ratings of other performance for the other-succeed conditions combined 
was 8.2, and the mean for the ratings of other performance for the other-fail 
conditions combined was 4.9. Analyses of variance for the performance mea- 
sures revealed that the main effect of self-performance was highly significant 
(F = 62.1, df = 1/48, p < .001) as was the main effect of other perfor- 
mance (F = 41.6, df = 1/48, p < .001). These results provide good evi- 
dence that the manipulations of success/failure on the part of self and other 
were successful. 

Further evidence concerning the manipulations of the performance of self 
and other is provided by the ratings of the difficulty of the task for self and 
ratings of the difficulty of the task for other. The only significant effect (р < 
05) for the ratings of the difficulty of the task for self was that the task was 
rated as more difficult in the self-fail conditions than in the self-succeed 
conditions. Likewise, the only significant effect (p < .05) for the ratings of 
the difficulty of the task for other was that the task was rated as more diffi- 
cult in the other-fail conditions than in the other-succeed conditions. 

It was hypothesized that under conditions of attitudinal similarity, liking 
for other will be less affected by whether both self and other succeed or self 
succeeds and other fails at the same task than whether self fails and other 
succeeds or they both fail; whereas, under conditions of attitudinal dis- 
Similarity, liking for other will not be differentially affected by comparative 
Performances, From this hypothesis, it would be expected that the difference 
in liking between the high similarity, self-succeed—other-succeed condition 
and the high similarity, self-succeed—other-fail condition would be less than 
the difference between the high similarity, self-fail—other-succeed condition 
and the high similarity, self-fail—other-fail condition. The means for the rat- 
ings of liking are presented in Table 1. It can be seen from Table 1 that while 
the mean for the high similarity, self-succeed—other-fail condition was 
Slightly smaller than the mean for the high similarity, self-succeed—other- 
Succeed condition, the mean for the high similarity, self-fail—other-succeed 
Condition was considerably smaller than the mean for the high similarity, 
self-fail—other-fail condition. An analysis of variance for the ratings of liking 
for the eight experimental conditions revealed that the similarity X self- 
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TABLE 1 
Means FOR THE RATINGS OF LIKING 


Self performance 


Other High similarity Low similarity 
performance Succeed Fail Succeed Fail 
Succeed 10.1 3.6 74 6.9 
Fail 8.8 10.9 7.3 74 


Note: The higher the score, the greater the liking for other. 


performance X other performance interaction was significant beyond the 
.001 level (F = 16.93, df = 1/48). 

In order to test the hypothesis more specifically, separate analyses of vari- 
ance were conducted for the high similarity and low similarity conditions. 
The analysis for the high similarity conditions showed that the interaction 
between self-performance and other performance was highly significant (F = 
40.75, df = 1/24, p < .001). Individual comparisons among means relevant 
to this interaction revealed that the mean for the self-succeed—other-succeed 
condition was not significantly different from the mean for the self-succeed— 
other-fail condition, but was significantly greater than the mean for the self- 
fail—other-succeed condition (p < .01); also, the mean for the self-fail— 
other-fail condition was significantly greater than both the mean for the self- 
succeed—other-fail condition (p < .01) and the mean for the self-fail— 
other-succeed condition (p < .01). These results provide good evidence for 
the expected differences in liking among the high similarity conditions. 

It would also be expected from the hypothesis that there would be little 
difference in liking among the low similarity conditions. As can be seen from 
Table 1, the mean for the low similarity, self-succeed—other-fail condition 
was slightly greater than the mean for the low similarity, self-succeed—other- 
succeed condition, and the mean for the low similarity, self-fail—other-fail 
condition was slightly greater than the mean for the low similarity, self-fail— 
other-succeed condition. The separate analysis of variance for the low similar- 
ity conditions revealed that the interaction between self-performance and 
other performance did not approach significance. Also, individual comparisons 
among means for the low similarity conditions revealed no significant differ- 
ences. These results indicate that there was little difference in liking among 


the low similarity conditions. 
D. Discussion 


s paulo this study Provide good support for the hypothesis that undet 
conditions of attitudinal similarity, liking for other will be less affected by 
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whether both self and other succeed or self succeeds and other fails at the 
same task than whether self fails and other succeeds or they both fail; 
whereas, under conditions of attitudinal dissimilarity, liking for other will 
not be differentially affected by comparative performance. The present theo- 
retical analysis assumes that liking for another who holds similar attitudes 
will be mediated by a process involving a person’s (а) comparison of his 
performance to that of other, (5) appraisal of his own ability in light of that 
comparison, and (c) attribution of responsibility to other for his appraisal. 
On the other hand, this analysis assumes that since a person will not tend to 
compare his performance to that of another who holds dissimilar attitudes, 
liking for a dissimilar other will not be differentially affected by comparative 
performances, 

A different explanation might be proposed for the differential effect on 
liking of the comparative performances in the high similarity conditions. It 
might be suggested that after comparing his performance to that of other in 
the conditions in which their performances differed, the subject may have 
thought that other was less similar to him and thus liked him less (5). Within 
the high similarity conditions, however, there is no evidence of differential 
perception of similarity to other. The only significant effect for the perception 
of similarity was the main effect showing that other was perceived as more 
similar in the high similarity conditions than in the low similarity conditions. 

In conclusion, the results of the present study introduce a new qualification 
to research on interpersonal attraction. In light of these results with Ameri- 
can college students, it is evident that the outcomes of shared experiences 
With others had important effects upon attraction. While in general the sub- 
jects tended to like attitudinally similar others more than attitudinally dis- 
Similar others, liking for attitudinally similar others was affected by com- 
parative performances, whereas liking for attitudinally dissimilar others was 
not affected by comparative performances. 
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INTERPRETATION OF AROUSAL AND ITS EFFECTS 
ON MOTIVATION* 1 


University of Missouri 


RUSSELL С. GEEN AND ROGER Proc 


SUMMARY 


Thirty-six male subjects were given a series of electric shocks by a con- 
federate of the experimenter as they read a sexually exciting passage from a 
novel. One-third were informed via false electronic feedback that they were 
sexually aroused, one-third that they were aggressively aroused, and one- 
third that they were aroused through the action of a drug ingested previously. 
All subjects were then given a choice between shocking the confederate and 
examining a number of photographs of attractive female nudes. Subjects who 
had been informed that they were either aggressively aroused or aroused by 
the drug preferred to shock the confederate. Those who had been told that 
they were sexually aroused showed a preference for looking at nudes. Sub- 
jects who behaved in ways consistent with feedback on their arousal state 
were more confident of their decisons than subjects who behaved inconsis- 
tently. Other data show that demand characteristics do not entirely account 


for the findings. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Experiments that relate aggression to states of arousal produced by frus- 
tration or attack often do not consider the implications for behavior of 
cognitions that the subject may hold. In the typical experiment, the subject 
is given a noxious stimulus such as a frustrating task, and insult, or a series 
of electric shocks, and the incidence of subsequent aggressiveness is studied 
as a function of this stimulation. A customary assumption has been that the 
stimulus either provides some specific instigation to aggression or that it 
produces a general state of behavioral arousal that activates aggressive re- 


sponses within the situation (e.g. 1, 4). 
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Human subjects, however, probably respond to more in situations of frus- 
tration or physical attack than simply the arousing stimulus. For one thing, 
they may assess the arbitrariness with which the stimulus was applied by the 
frustrator (6); for another, they may give greater weight to the aggressive 
intentions of an attacker than to actual harm done by him (3). Still other 
cognitions that intervene between frustration and aggression have to do with 
the interpretation an individual places on his own arousal state following 
frustration. For example, Berkowitz, Lepinski, and Angulo (2) found that 
subjects who had been given electric shocks and then informed via electronic 
feedback that they were moderately angry were subsequently more aggressive 
than subjects who had been equally aroused but informed that they were only 
slightly angry. The subject apparently responded to attack with a level of 
aggression that he considered consistent with his emotional state. 

This consistency between aggression and attribution of aggressive arousal 
to the self has also been demonstrated by Geen, Rakosky, and Pigg (5) in 
an experiment involving the subject’s attribution of either sexual or aggres- 
sive characteristics to his arousal state. Male subjects read a sexually ex- 
citing narrative while simultaneously being given electric shocks by a con- 
federate. Some of the subjects were informed through false electronic feed- 
back that they were aggressively aroused, and some were told that they 
were sexually aroused. A third group of men was informed that arousal was 
due to the previous ingestion of a drug. When subjects were later allowed 
to shock the confederate, those subjects who had been told that they were 
aggressively aroused gave shocks of greater number and intensity than sub- 
jects to whom arousal had been defined as of sexual or chemical origin. Thus, 
when the cause of arousal was ambiguous, subjects tended to behave in ways 
consistent with their understanding of it. 

One question raised by Geen eż al. (5) is whether behavior would be made 
consistent with interpretation of arousal in the case of the other potential 
response involved in the study. Should an opportunity for behavior related 
to sex be made available, would the subject who considers himself sexually 
excited be more likely to avail himself of it than one who thinks he is angry 
and aggressively disposed? The present study was carried out to test this 
possibility. Specifically, the major hypothesis of the experiment reported 
was that attribution of arousal to either sexual or aggressive antecedents 
id ee enge engage in the behavior appropriate to the attribu- 
eee eee Been the behaviors, the subject should choose 
pected that the subj On ee OD Wy he is aroused. Thus ere 

е subject who has been aroused and told that he is aggressively 
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activated will prefer aggressive to sexual activity, whereas the person who 
has been encouraged to attribute sexual causation to his arousal will opt for 
activities related to sex. 


В. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


Thirty-six males enrolled in introductory psychology classes at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri served as subjects. Each subject received one point toward 
his course grade for participating. 


2. Apparatus 


The subject’s cubicle contained an apparatus with which the subject 
could deliver to an experimental confederate (C) what he presumed to be 
electrical shocks of variable intensity. The unit contained a row of 10 toggle 
switches, each supposedly governing a shock of a certain magnitude, in 
ascending order from switch 1 to swich 10. Actually this device only activated 
a readout in the confederate’s booth. Mounted atop the aggression apparatus 
was a mental box containing two dials, several electronic tubes, and some 
input plugs. EKG electrodes attached to the subject terminated, in part, in 
this box (see below). One of the dials was labelled “Shock Arousal” in 
plastic embossing tape; the other was labelled “Sexual Arousal.” Each of 
these dials was a voltmeter controlled by a variable transformer in the con- 
federate's cubicle. This apparatus is described in detail by Geen еѓ al. (5). 
S was told that C had similar instruments in his cubicle, although this was 
not true. 


3. Procedure 


Complete details of the method are given in a previously reported study 
(5). Each subject was paired with an experimental confederate who posed as 
a fellow subject; the two were seated in separate cubicles. The two men were 
told that the experiment was concerned with measuring (a) the effects of 
distraction on recall of factual materials, (5) the various physiological re- 
sponses that accompany such distraction, and (с) the effects of a short task 
interposed between learning and recall. Each man was told that he would 
Serve as subject in his turn with the other providing the distraction; the real 
Subject (S) was designated as the one who would be first to attempt to learn 
the factual material. At this point one-third of the Ss (see below) were told 
that the experiment included the use of a stimulant drug and were asked 
Whether they would consent to swallow a capsule containing a “mild stimu- 
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lant similar to caffeine.” These Ss were assured that the drug was perfectly 
harmless, but were nevertheless given every opportunity to terminate the 
session with impunity if they chose not to ingest the drug. Every S agreed 
to continue. Each S in this condition was then given a gelatin capsule con- 
taining purple Kool-Aid powder. Ss in all conditions were then given a 
prose passage from the novel Rabbit, Run by John Updike (Fawcett Crest 
Books, 1967, pp. 69-73) and instructed to read it silently and remember as 
many of the details as they could. 

The experimenter (Z) then told C to provide distracting stimuli to S by 
administering short electric shocks to S at 20-second intervals. C, moreover, 
was told that he need not shock $ every time 20 seconds had elapsed, but 
that he should use his discretion as to how many shocks he would give. This 
information was given so that 5 would consider a large number of shocks to 
be arbitrarily and willfully given by С, The passage read by S describes a 
scene of sexual intercourse in very vivid terms; pretesting had determined 
that the passage was highly arousing. C proceeded, during the four minutes 
allowed S to read this passage, to give five fairly intense shocks and three 
fairly mild ones;? C thus shocked S eight times out of the 12 times he was 
permitted to give shock. 

Before the session containing the reading and shocking began, E in- 
structed S and C that he would have to attend to monitoring the physio- 
logical responses elicited from the two men during the study. E then pro- 
ceeded to attach two sets of standard EKG electrodes to the hands and 
arms of each man along with a set of shock electrodes. The wires from S's 
electrodes terminated in plugs in the readout apparatus, Wires leading out 
of the readout apparatus were Presumably connected to a polygraph in an- 
other part of the laboratory. E further explained that since he had to 
operate the polygraph, he would be unable to record another set of im- 
portant measurements and would thus have to solicit the help of the two 
men themselves in obtaining these measures. At this point E called S’s at- 
tention to the electronic readout display, explaining that C had an identical 


one in his cubicle. E then explained that one set of electrodes had been 
placed In proper position to monitor physiological responses correlated with 
aggressive arousal, while the others wer 


n e placed so as to pick up another 
response, which was correlated with sexual arousal. Each set of signals 
would, E related, be passed on to the polygraph directly, but would also 
register readings on the dials of the readout apparatus. E thus asked 5 to 


note from time to time during the session the readings on the dials and 
2 All shocks were administered from a Harvard inductorium, 
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record them for E’s future reference. Actually this instruction was given 
to assure S’s paying attention to the dials. 

Control of the readings on the three dials was actually held by C, who, 
upon a signal from E, not only gave the required number of shocks to 5 
but also manipulated the apparatus in such a way as to indicate high levels 
of activation on either the “Sexual Arousal” or the “Shock Arousal” dials. 
One-third of all Ss were informed in this way that they were manifesting 
physiological signs of aggressive arousal, and one-third were given evidence 
of physiological signs of sexual excitement. High levels of activation in 
either case were depicted by the needle rising to fairly high levels on the 
appropriate dial and showing some degree of rapid fluctuation, while the 
needle on the other dial registered a short flutter of low intensity activity 
followed by inactivity. The one-third of the Ss who had taken the drug 
capsule observed moderate levels of activity on both the Sexual Arousal and 
Shock Arousal dials, and were told by E that the drug had effects that 
mimicked both sexual and aggressive arousal. S was assured, however, that 
he was not highly aroused either aggressively or sexually, but was merely 
experiencing stimulation due to the drug. 

When this phase of the experiment had been completed, E gave S and С 
each a short questionnaire in which each man was asked to assess his mood 
by marking a set of 100 mm linear scales anchored by the adjective pairs 
Happy-Sad, Calm-Excited, Active-Passive, Anxious-Not anxious, and Not 
angry-Angry. E then reminded S that a task was to be interpolated be- 
tween the reading of the passage, just completed, and the test of recall 
of details of the passage. E explained that since C would sooner or later 
have to attempt to learn the passage under shock distraction provided by 
S, this part of the experiment could serve as the interpolated activity for S. 
On the other hand, E explained that if S chose to let that part of the study 
wait until after he had been tested for recall, another activity could be pro- 
vided. E then suggested that S might, if he wished, assist E in pretesting 
some stimuli for another experiment by sorting and making attractiveness 
ratings of a set of color photographs. These photos, E explained, were of 
females and were to be rank-ordered for beauty. E then showed 5 a few of 
the pictures: all were attractive nudes taken from various men’s magazines. 
Е then repeated that he did not care which of the two activities S per- 
formed at that time, since if he chose not to rate the photographs at that 
time he would be given an opportunity to do so later on. ; 

After S had indicated verbally which of the two activities (shocking C or 


3 See Geen et al. (5) for details of this procedure. 
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looking at nude photos) he wished to do first, he was given a sheet on which 
he was asked to indicate (а) how confident he was of his choice, and (5) 
the degree to which he felt that his choice had been expected of him by the 
experimenter. To both items he responded by checking one of four alterna- 
tives: Very much, Just a little, Some, or Not at all. The questionnaire also 
asked the subject whether he believed the experimenter's description of the 
nature of the experiment and, if not, whether he could describe the actual 
purpose of it. E then explained that the experiment was over and fully 
explained all the deceptions. Each $ was encouraged to inspect the apparatus 
io assure himself that it did not in fact monitor his physiological states. 
When S had become satisfied that he understood the experiment thoroughly, 
E thanked him for taking part and dismissed him. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
l. Questionnaire Data 

The mood questionnaire given to S just after the treatments had been 
applied yielded significant difference across conditions only for the scales 
measuring anger and anxiety. These results are summarized in Table 1. Ss 
who had been led to attribute arousal to the shocks reported themselves to 
be more angry than those who had been led to consider themselves aroused 
either by the drug or the sexual story (F — 4.01, df = 2.33, p < .05). This 
finding, which closely parallels a similar one reported by Geen et al. (5) 
indicates the Ss labelled their emotional state in terms appropriate to in- 
formation given them. Ss in the Drug Arousal condition interpreted their 
arousal as anxiety more than did Ss in the other conditions, perhaps be- 
cause of uneasiness over having taken a drug (F = 3.61, df = 2.33, p< 
:05). Overall, these findings indicate that Ss tended to label arousal states 
differently as a function of the false feedback given to them, and in the 


case of reported anger the results are completely in accord with expecta- 
tions. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN SCALE Scores on Моор QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 


Attribution condition 


Item Shock Sexual Drug 
~~ Amsious-Not anxious 0 0 а у -— 


Not angry-Angry 82.67, 
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2. Data on S’s Choice 


The main dependent measure of the experiment is the number of Ss in 
each of the three treatment conditions who chose either to shock C im- 
mediately or to defer shocking and to inspect nude photographs. Ten of 
the 12 subjects in the Shock Arousal condition and eight of the 12 in the 
Drug Arousal condition chose to shock the confederate in preference to 
viewing nudes. Only three of 12 in the Sexual Arousal condition made this 
choice. A 2 X 2 chi-square analysis comparing the Shock Arousal and 
Sexual Arousal conditions indicated that the observed difference in their 
behavior is significant (X? = 6.04, 1 df, p < .02, corrected for continuity). 
Ss who considered themselves sexually excited definitely preferred sex-related 
activity to aggressive behavior. Further support for this conclusion is seen 
in a comparison of the Sexual Arousal with the Drug Arousal condition. A 
comparison of the proportions 3/12 and 8/12 shows that these proportions 
are significantly different ( < .03). Subjects who had been led to attribute 
arousal to the effects of a drug preferred aggressive to sexual activity al- 
though nothing in the treatments would have suggested that this finding 
could have been predicted. Apparently in the experimental situation used 
here, with all other things equal, subjects were motivated to counteraggress 
and did this if given the chance. However, when the subject's cognitions 
led him to believe that he was sexually aroused, this otherwise normal 
motivation to attack was offset by the motive to behave in a way consis- 
tent with the apparent arousal state. 

Comparison of the Shock Arousal and Drug Arousal conditions reveals 
that the proportion of Ss in the former condition choosing aggressive to 
sexual activity is not significantly greater than the proportion making the 
same choice in the latter condition. The difference in the two proportions is 
in the predicted direction, however. Perhaps the Drug Arousal treatment 
did not have an especially strong effect on Ss, with the result being a ten- 
dency of Ss in that group to seek other cues in the situation by which they 
could label and understand their arousal states. They may therefore have 
attributed arousal to the shocks more than to the sexually arousing story 
and, in effect, have been shock-aroused. Tf this is the case, the results in the 
Sexual Arousal condition are even more meaningful, since they reveal be- 
havior that is counter to what might be expected when an S is both shocked 
and sexually excited, but is given feedback on arousal irrelevant to both 
treatments: i.e., a tendency to choose to retaliate rather than engage in 
Sexual activity. Е 

Subjects who behaved in a manner consistent with their perceived emo- 
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tional state were also more confident of their behavior than subjects who 
made inconsistent choices. The results of the first item on the question- 
naire which the subject filled out after making his choice yielded a score 
from 1 to 4 depending on the degree of confidence the subject had in his 
choice. The lower the score, the higher was his expressed confidence. Sub- 
jects who responded that they were at all confident in their choice (scores 
1, 2, and 3) were blocked against those who reported feeling no confidence 
(score 4). Subjects within each block who had been run in the Shock 
Arousal and Sexual Arousal groups were then divided according to whether 
they had made a choice consistent with the feedback they had received on 
their emotions (e.g., Sexual Arousal subjects who had chosen to rank pic- 
tures). Subjects who acted consistently were considerably more confident 
of their choices than subjects who made the opposite choice. Of the 17 
subjects who made decisions consistent with the feedback they received, 
16 expressed some confidence in their decisions. Of the seven who made 
choices inconsistent with feedback, only four expressed confidence in what 
they had done. A 2 X 2 chi-square analysis of these data shows that they 
cannot be attributed to chance (X? — 4.65, df = 1, p <.05). 

A. plausible explanation of this finding could be that subjects were re- 
sponding only to demand characteristics of the experiment. Thus, a sub- 
ject who was told that he was aroused by an attack may simply have be- 
lieved that he was expected to counterattack, behaving in accord with such 
implicit demands, he may then have chosen to aggress with great confidence 
that he was doing the right thing. The second item on the questionnaire 
allows a test of this possibility by asking the subject to state the degree to 
which he felt that the choice he made had been expected of him. Subjects 
replied to the question “To what degree did you feel that the choice you 
made was expected of you?” by marking a four-point scale identical to that 
used with the first item. The subjects’ responses were split between those 
who perceived such expectations and those who did not, and again blocked 
according to whether the Shock Arousal and Sexual Arousal subjects be- 
haved consistently with the feedback they had received. Subjects who made 
the choices that had been predicted of them did not show any marked 
tendency to regard this as expected of them: only seven of 17 such sub- 
jects expressed any such perceived expectancy at all. Furthermore, only 
two of those seven expressed belief that they had felt “very much" ex- 
pected to do what they did. Of the Seven subjects whose choice was incon- 
Ee A Reges three reported that they perceived an experimenter 

Y. No systematic relationship between perceived experimenter ех- 
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pectancy and consistency of behavior with feedback was found (X? — 1.00, 
df=1, p < .30). The results therefore indicate that while demand char- 
acteristics may have contributed somewhat to the results of this study, they 
do not adequately explain all of the data. The experiment therefore sup- 
ports the findings of Geen eż al. (5) by suggesting that the interpretation a 
person places upon his state of arousal can affect the type of behavior he 
will manifest in response to the arousing stimulus. Even in a situation 
where such a potent antecedent of aggression as an attack is used as the 
source of arousal, aggression will not necessarily occur when such a re- 
sponse will be incompatible with the person’s cognitive and affective states. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING VIEWING TIME OF PORNOGRAPHY* 1 
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MANFRED PRUESSE, AND DENNIS W. PILKEY 


SUMMARY 


This study attempted to test the hypothesis that as erotic stimuli became 
more explicit and pornographic, the amount of time subjects would spend 
looking at them would first increase and then decrease. It was also expected 
that looking time would be shorter when the slides were viewed in the pres- 
ence of observers than when they were viewed alone. Forty male subjects 
saw a series of 15 slides and rated them on a number of dimensions. The 
subjects could view each slide as long as they liked. Half the subjects viewed 
the slides alone; the other half were observed by three “graduate students 
interested in the experiment.” In addition, half the subjects in each group 
viewed the slides in ascending order of previously rated pornography value, 
the other half viewed them in random order. As expected, viewing times 
were significantly shorter in the audience condition. In the alone condition 
looking times increased as the slides were rated as more pornographic. The 
failure to obtain the expected curvilinear relationship may have been due 
to an absence of very hard-core stimuli in the series. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In the recent concern with the effects of exposure to pornography [see 
Report of U.S. Commission on Obscenity and Pornography (9)], the as- 
sumption seems to have been made that “exposure” necessarily implies 
“perception.” Thus, if perception of pornographic materials is dangerous 
or “bad,” then external agents must be invoked to prevent or minimize such 
exposure. Hence the role of censorship. 

There is some suggestion in the psychological literature that this assump- 
tion is not always valid. For example, the perceptual defense research sug- 
gests that materials that are too arousing and/or too threatening are not 
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always consciously “perceived.” This may apply to sexual material; con- 
scious or unconscious defensive processes may screen out materials that are 
highly arousing sexually. Similar processes may serve to minimize contact 
with highly arousing stimuli. Martin (7) found that subjects spent less 
time rating nude photographs under “inhibitory” than under “permissive” 
conditions. He also found evidence of stronger sex anxiety, as measured by 
palmar conductance levels, in the inhibitory conditions. Reviewing previous 
studies (4, 6), Martin concluded that “under certain conditions the presence 
of a sexually relevant external stimulus may elicit less overt sex motive ex- 
pression than would have been the case with a stimulus of less sex relevance” 
(7, p. 307). More recent studies have obtained similar findings. Byrne and 
Lamberth (3) and Tannenbaum (8), among others, report that less sexu- 
ally explicit materials may generate more reported sexual arousal than more 
explicit materials. 

This evidence suggests that as sexual stimuli become more explicit, and 
presumably more anxiety-provoking, the viewer may well respond in a 
defensive manner so as to minimize his overt reactions to the stimuli. The 
primary purpose of the present study was to determine whether, in fact, 
sexual stimuli seen as highly pornographic would be reacted to in this 
manner. In particular we were interested in how long subjects would spend 
looking at erotic stimuli as a function of the rated pornographic value of 
those stimuli. It was hypothesized that arousal would increase as the 
stimuli became more pornographic, and that looking time would be curvi- 
linearly related (first increasing then decreasing) to the pornography ratings. 

In addition, we were interested in whether the relationship between look- 
ing time and pornography ratings would be affected by whether the stimuli 
were viewed alone or observed by others. There is considerable evidence 
that the presence of an audience increases the arousal level of the subject (5, 
11). From this we might expect arousal and also anxiety to be higher when 
erotic stimuli are viewed in the presence of others. This, in turn, should 


produce earlier defensive reactions and a decrease in looking time earlier in 
the pornography continuum. 


B. METHOD 


The major dependent variable was the time spent by the subject looking 
ata number of erotic slides (see below). The purpose of the study was t0 
investigate the effects on looking time of (a) the rated pornographic values 
of the slides; (5) whether the subjects viewed the slides alone or were 0b- 
served by an “audience”; and (c) the order of presentation of the slides. 
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1. Subjects and Initial Session 


The subjects were male students, age 18-25, at the University of Water- 
loo (the vast majority Canadian). They were part of a larger group re- 
cruited for this and a previous study (2) by means of an advertisement in 
the campus newspaper offering males 18 and over $6.00 to participate in an 
unspecified painless psychological experiment. As far as we could tell, the 
volunteers were demographically and otherwise typical of the campus popu- 
lation. In all, 120 students who responded to the advertisement were as- 
signed to this study and were invited to attend an initial session; 81 (67%) 
actually attended one of the group sessions. There were eight sessions, iden- 
tical to the group testing sessions of the previous study (2), involving four 
to 15 subjects each. Briefly, the sessions included a general explanation of 
the nature of the study and what the subjects would be asked to do. The 
subjects were told they could discontinue their participation at any point for 
any reason. (It is noteworthy that only one subject declined to participate.) 
Several personality scales, a biographical questionnaire, and a sex attitude 
scale were administered. The group sessions took about an hour and a 
quarter. 

These sessions were run late in the academic year, fairly close to the 
examination period, and only 56 subjects could be scheduled for the second, 
experimental, session. Of these, four were “pilot” subjects. In order to 
simplify the data analysis, it was decided to use equal cell sizes of 10 sub- 
jects each for the analyses of variance. The cells were equalized by first 
eliminating seven subjects whose records were incomplete; five other sub- 
jects were randomly discarded, leaving a final total of 40 subjects. 


2. Slides 


The slides were 15 of the 27 used in our previous study. They were 
selected primarily on the basis of the previous ratings of their pornographic 
value under conditions comparable to those in the present study. (These 
ratings were done by subjects from! the same group of volunteers as the 
Present subjects.) The mean ratings of the 15 slides selected varied from 
-13 to 7.70, in steps of .30 to .50, on an 11-point rating scale labeled “not at 
all” (pornographic) at the zero end and “extremely” (pornographic) at the 
10 end. See Amoroso e£ al. (2) for the actual ratings. An attempt was also 
made to select slides for which the between-subject variability in ratings 
was relatively low, as well as to represent as wide a variety of sexual be- 
haviors as possible. The slides used are described in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
LOOKING TIMES IN SECONDS 
Condition 
Slide Alone Audience 
1. Couple dressed, entering room 
Mean 14.12 9.46 
SD 744 4.15 
Rank 1 3 
2. Couple, dressed, embracing 
Mean 17.15 10.72 
SD 9.82 5.79 
Rank 4 8 
3. Couple in bed, under blanket 
Mean 16.54 10.45 
SD 8.32 5,57 
Rank 3 di 
4. Couple undressing each other 
Mean 19.41 9.92 
SD 8.92 520 
Rank 6 4 
5. Female wearing only panties, breasts exposed 
Mean 19.75 10.10 
SD 12.55 6.31 
Rank 7 5 
6. Couple in underwear 
Mean 21.99 11.83 
SD 13.31 5.67 
Rank 10 14 
7. Female reclining wearing only panties, legs apart 
Mean 21.35 12.05 
SD 12.29 7.19 
Rank 9 15 
8. Couple in underwear shorts, male stimulating breast 
manually 
Mean 20.92 11.21 
SD 14.62 5.12 
Rank 8 12 
SNe male, front view 
ean 1541 743 
SD 9.02 3.36 
Rank 2 1 
10, Male stimulating female, genitals manually, breast orally 
ет 26.28 1148 
Sp 16.78 106 
Rank 13 13 
Bret masturbating 
an 8.69 
SD 1250 6.01 
Rank 5 2 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


Condition 
Slide Alone Audience 

12. Fellatio 

Mean 23.85 10.88 

SD 15.42 6.33 

Rank 11 9 
13. Coitus, ventral-dorsal 

Mean 21.57 11.07 

SD 14.31 821 

Rank 14 10 
14. Cunnilingus 

Mean 29.20 1114 

SD 18.05 7.51 

Rank 15 11 
15. Nude female on bed face down, legs apart exposing 

genitals and anus 

Mean 24.89 10.21 

SD 14.93 6.24 

Rank 12 6 
All slides 

Mean 21.16 10.43 

SD 13.34 6.25 


3. Rating Scales 


Each of the slides was rated on a number of dimensions. These ratings 
were obtained for two reasons. First, an effort was made to explore further 
the “meaning” of pornography by having the slides rated on several 
scales; second, the rating task provided a credible rationale for having 
the subjects view the slides without, at the same time suggesting that 
looking time was being measured. i 

Each of the slides, then, was rated on 12 seven-point bipolar semantic 
differential scales, presented on a single sheet of paper. The scales included 
minor revisions of the three used previously by Amoroso e£ al. (2)—i.e., 
Pornographic-nonpornographic, pleasant-unpleasant, and stimulating-non- 
stimulating—as well as nine additional scales, to cover the three semantic 
differential factors (see footnote 2). All scales were chosen on the basis 
of their assumed relevance to sexual content. 

Half the subjects were shown the slides in ascending order of previously 
_——— 
tus зав камар" of pornography is the subject of another paper (10) and is not dis- 

ssed further here. 1 4 
sens а pe рпа, ee кыы tines ud be QUE dioi Lud. wou 
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rated pornographic value, the other half in mixed order. The two orders 
were uncorrelated (r = .00). 


4. Procedure 


The experimental session took place in a moderately sized, comfortably 
furnished room in the psychology wing of a central campus building. 

Half the subjects viewed the slides alone, the other half in the presence 
of three observers presented as graduate students interested in the experi- 
ment. 

Each session began with the experimenter explaining: “In this study we're 
investigating the behavioral and physiological responses of an individual to 
sexual stimuli. You will be shown a number of slides. While you are rating 
the slides we want to measure your physiological responses: that is, your 
bodily responses to the whole situation." Electrodes were attached near 
the subjects eyes and a finger plethysmograph to his nondominant hand. 
The experimenter then asked the subjects in the audience condition whether 
some graduate students interested in this project could observe the session. 
All subjects agreed. 

The experimenter then explained how the slides were to be rated. The 
subject was told to rate each slide on all scales. The ratings were to be done 
after the erotic slide was shown while an instructional slide stating “Please 
rate the slide you have just seen” was projected on the screen. The subject 
was told that he controlled the projector. There were only a few slides to be _ 
rated and the subject could view each as long as he wished. A few minutes 
of small talk followed (this was to be the baseline period for the physio- 
logical measures). Then, in the audience condition, the experimenter brought 
the observers into the room, explained what was happening to them, and 
left the room indicating that the subject could begin at any time. 

After the rating session each subject was asked to complete a question- 
naire concerning his reactions to the slides, his previous experience with 
pornographic materials, and his sexual behavior, He was asked to return for 
his payment a week later at which time he was questioned briefly about his 
sexual behavior during the week following his viewing of the slides. 


4 We had originally planned to obtain both physiological f 
io] and self-report measures 0 
sal omn RS 5шшемей by Amoroso sad me (1). Unfortunately numerous | 
other problems made it impossible to obtain usable physiological measures, 
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C. RESULTS 


Analysis of variance of the pornography ratings of the slides showed 
that none of the conditions, orders, and conditions X orders effects is sta- 
tistically significant (F — 1.35, 3.56, and .94 respectively, df — 1/36). The 
correlation between the combined average ratings and those obtained by 
Amoroso et al. (2) is .99. This correlation is all the more impressive when 
one considers that the two studies differed in the rating scales used, the ex- 
perimental conditions, and the contexts within which the ratings took place. 
It appears, then, that the pornography ratings of the slide are very con- 
sistent and stable. 

The time spent by each subject looking at each slide (looking time) was 
determined. Table 1 shows the means and standard deviations of the looking 
times for each slide in both the alone and audience conditions. Table 2 
summarizes the analysis of variance of these data. . 

As expected, looking time was considerably shorter when the subjects were 
observed by an audience (mean = 10.43 seconds) than when they viewed 
the slides alone (mean — 21.16 seconds). This difference is statistically sig- 
nificant (F = 15.88, df = 1/36, p < .01). Looking time varied significantly 
across slides (F = 9.63, df = 15/504, p < .01), and the slides by condi- 
tions interaction is also significant (F = 5.16, df = 14/504, p < 01). 

Figure 1 shows the relationship between looking time and the pornography 
ratings of the slides in the audience and alone conditions. Since the slide 
ratings are slightly different in the two conditions, Figure 1 shows the 
average looking times in each condition plotted against the pornography 
ratings for that condition. Two slides in the audience condition had the 

TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS or VARIANCE ОР LOOKING TIMES 
F 


Source df MS 
Conditi 1 17272.48 15.88* 
Orders s 1 2859.43 Zi 
Stimuli^ 14 285.55 9.63 
Condition X Order 1 179.78 IE + 
Condition X Stimulib 14 152.87 d 
Охре X Stimuli 14 66.15 2. 
ubjects (nested in Order & 
Caton Gide ib i" 9226 145 
ondition x г xX Stimuli? uM Beet 


* error term — subjects. 
> error term = subjects X stimuli. 
*p< 01. 
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FIGURE 1 


LOOKING TIME As A FUNCTION OF PORNOGRAHY RATINGS OF SLIDES 


same mean pornographic rating, so the looking times for these two slides 
were averaged. Thus, 15 points are plotted for the alone condition, but only 
14 points for the audience condition. 

Figure 1 shows that both the main effect and the interaction are attribu- 
table to the fact that looking time tended to increase as the slides were seen 
as more pornographic in the alone condition, but that this did not occur in 
the audience condition. There was a tendency for the looking times of highly 
pornographic slides to be more variable than for those rated less porno- 
graphic. This may have been partly because the looking times for the male 
masturbation and nude slides were extremely low. Finally, there was sig- 


nificantly more variability in the mean looking times in the alone condi- 


tion (SD = 13.34) than in the audience conditio = = 
n (SD = 6.25), F — 4.56, 
df = 14/14, p < 01. i 


I was also a significant interaction involving the effects of slide ratings 
and orders of presentation upon looking time (F — 2.23, df = 14/504, < 
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01). Inspection of the looking time vs. pornographic ratings for orders of 
presentation did not yield a clearly interpretable result. However, investiga- 
tion of the looking time vs. position of presentation for each order showed, 
for the progressive order, that looking time tended to increase for the slides 
viewed later in the series. This was not the case with the mixed order. For 
both orders there was a pronounced peaking in the looking times for those 
slides rated most stimulating. 

Finally, looking time correlates with the pornography ratings .66 (p< 
.01). Also, looking time was found to correlate —.43 (n.s.) with ratings 
comprising the evaluation factor and .93 (р < .01) with those comprising 
the activity factor (the more stimulating etc. the slide, the longer the sub- 
jects viewed it). 


D. Discussion 


Several findings emerge from this study. The first supports the expecta- 
tion that the subjects would spend less time looking at the slides when ob- 
Served by an audience than when alone. In fact, there was no overlap in 
the distributions of looking times in the two conditions. This finding is 
consistent with the results of Martin (7), who found that subjects spent 
more time sorting nude pictures in a permissive condition than in an in- 
hibitory condition. In the present case, it can be assumed that the pres- 
ence of an audience was indeed threatening and inhibitory. There was 
much less variability in the looking times of the audience condition than 
in the alone condition, suggesting perhaps that the subjects spent only as 
much time looking at the slides as was necessary to permit them to rate 
the slides meaningfully. The subjects’ behavior and their own reports fol- 
lowing the session support this interpretation. 

The expected curvilinear relationship between looking time and pornog- 
raphy ratings was not found in either condition. With the exception of the 
two male alone slides—for which looking times were very low—the relation- 
Ship between looking times and pornography ratings is essentially linear. 
It is not clear from the results why the curvilinear relationship was not 
found. One possibility is that none of the slides was seen as highly porno- 
graphic. The slide rated most pornographic was rated 5.38 on a 1-7 scale. 
The same slide was rated 7.70 on the zero-10 scale used by Amoroso et al. 
(2). Since it was seen to be the most pornographic of the set of slides, 
these ratings might, if anything, have been biased upwards. It appears that 
few “hard-core” slides were included. All the slides depicted heterosexual 
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activities of two adults. There were no slides dealing with themes involving 
homosexuality, children, animals, more than two people, sadism, and other 
areas that would appear to be considerably more hard core than those 
used. This possibility is worth further investigation by the use of more 
such hard-core material in subsequent studies. 

As was found previously (2), the slides showing a male nude and a male 
masturbation—especially the latter—were seen by the subjects as highly 
pornographic, unpleasant, and distasteful. These slides had very low looking 
times—the lowest two looking times in the audience condition and the 
second and fifth lowest in the alone condition. 

The finding that looking time tended to increase gradually when the 
slides were presented in the progressive order, and tended to be more vari- 
able in the mixed order is interesting. It may be that in the progressive order 
the individual slides were perceived as part of a sequence that became pro- 
gressively more interesting and arousing. In the mixed order, on the other 
hand, the slides were probably viewed as individual stimuli rather than as 
part of a series. This may also account for the generally longer looking times 
in the mixed order. 
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RISK TAKING AND THE SET-SIZE EFFECT IN 
INTERPERSONAL ATTRACTION* 


Loyola University of Chicago 


Еми, J. Posavac! AND STANLEY J. PAsko 


SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that risk-taking (RT) tendencies would interact with 
(a) evaluations of stimulus persons agreeing with the subjects on two, four, 
or eight attitudes, and (b) confidence in these evaluations. Analyses of 
variance revealed support for the set-size effect, but the interactions be- 
tween set-size and RT level did not reach significance. Post hoc comparisons 
by means of a conservative test revealed that low RT subjects did increase 
their attraction and were more confident of their evaluations, given more 
| information; while set-size did not significantly affect the responses of high 
| RT subjects, 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Increasing the amount of homogeneous information known about a 
stimulus person leads to increased polarization of the evaluations of that 
stimulus person (1, 2, 7). This tendency has been called the set-size effect 
by Anderson and he has shown how it can be incorporated into an averaging 
conception of impression formation. Brewer (2) offered an explanation of 
the set-size: effect, which suggested that the perceived risks involved in 
making decisions may vary inversely with amount of information. When 
available information is very low, there is a greater risk of error in forming 
|an evaluative impression. As amount of homogeneous information increases, 
the risk of error decreases. If this process lies behind the effect, it may be 
Possible to isolate individual cognitive or personality differences in willing- 
hess to take risks which would interact with the set-size effect. Most people 
Prefer to reserve judgment on issues until they feel that they have enough 


information on which to base a decision. Before making a decision indi- 
ي‎ 
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viduals who are more afraid of error or are unsure of themselves might re- 
quire more information compared to those who are less afraid of error or are 
more confident. People who most highly fear the possible error in judgment, 


then, would be more influenced by the amount of information available | 


than are confident people. At least among American subjects, therefore, it 
may be that risk-taking tendency (6) is a variable that taps individual 
differences in the process Brewer (2) suggested to account for the set-size 
effect. Specifically, it was hypothesized that for low risk-taking (RT) sub- 
jects, more positive information would lead to more positive attraction 
ratings and more confidence in those judgments, while the evaluations and 
confidence of the high RT subjects would change but little. 


B. METHOD 


The 108 subjects (45 males and 63 females) were students taking Intro- 
ductory Psychology at Loyola University of Chicago. They were tested in 
groups of 10 to 20. During the first session they completed an attitude sur- 
vey, the RT measure developed by Kogan and Wallach (6), and some other 
personality measures used to disguise the purpose of the study. A week 
later, during a second session, each subject was asked to report his attrac- 
tion to three hypothetical stimulus persons defined by attitudes on a selec- 
tion of topics which he indicated were important to him. These attitudes were 
especially chosen for each subject so as to agree or disagree with his own 
attitudes (3). The specific direction in which a given attitude was keyed 
(i.e., agreement or disagreement) was randomly chosen within the con- 


straints of the experiment. The first two stimulus persons included one that 


was very agreeable (seven out of eight of the attitudes agreed with the sub- 
ject's attitudes) and one that was very disagreeable (one out of eight 
agreements). These stimulus persons presented in a random order served as 
anchors and were not scored. The experimental stimulus was always in the 
third position and completely agreed with the subject on two, four, or eight 
attitudes. 

The 27 subjects with the highest and the 27 subjects with the lowest RT 
scores were randomly assigned one of the experimental stimulus person (de- 
fined by two, four, or eight agreements), thus forming a 2 by 3 design. There 
was no relationship between RT scores and sex of the subjects. Reports of 
attraction were made on the Interpersonal Judgment Scale—IJS (3). 91% 
judgments were requested; however only two items were scored. The degree 
they expected to like the stimulus person and the degree they thought they 
would like to work with him were summed to form a measure of attraction, 
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ranging from 2 to 14. This IJS index has an average reliability of .85 (3). 
After rating all three stimulus persons, the subjects were requested to look 
back over their ratings of the third stimulus person and to indicate on seven- 
point scales how confident they were about each of the six ratings. The 
confidence ratings of the two IJS items dealing with liking were summed to 
yield an index of confidence ranging from 2 to 14. 


C. RESULTS 


The means of the attraction and confidence measures are presented in 
Table 1. The effect of set-size was significant for both attraction (18:52; 
dj = 2,48, р < .05) and confidence (F = 4.76, df = 2,48, < .025). The 
expected interactions between RT scores and number of attitudes for the 
attraction and confidence measures were not significant. However, the data 
followed the expected patterns. The conservative Scheffé test for multiple 
comparisons (4) indicated that for the low RT subjects the attraction re- 
ported for the eight-agreement stimulus person was greater than the mean 
attraction toward the two- and four-agreement stimulus persons ( < .05 5 
In addition, the Scheffé test confirmed that low RT subjects were more 
confident of their judgments of four- and eight-agreement stimulus persons 
compared to those defined by two attitudes (р < .05 and р < .01, respec- 
tively). No other meaningful comparisons were significant. 


D. Discussion 


The data confirmed the existence of the set-size effect with the use of 
attitude agreements to define the stimulus persons (7). However, the set- 
size effect was exhibited most strongly by low RT subjects. It may be that 
the people who can be persuaded to adopt a course of action through the 
presentation of more information are the conservative, low RT individuals. 
If this is so, once a risky person has made up his mind, the presentation of 


TABLE 1 
ATTRACTION AND CONFIDENCE TREATMENT MEANS FOR 
Low anp Нісн Risk TAKING SUBJECTS? 


Е Attraction Confidence 
Number of attitudes Number of attitudes 
Subjects 2 4 8 2 4 8 
Low RT 10.56 10.33 12.56 644 10.78 178 
High RT 10.56 10.78 1144 7.33 8.56 8.67 


? Both indices range from 2 to 14. Higher values indicate greater attraction or more 
confidence. 
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additional reasons for taking some action or adopting some position would 
have little effect on him. The high RT person might feel that changing his 
mind would imply that he was submitting and therefore less capable than 
the individual who was trying to get him to change his mind. Since the high 
RT person wants to appear capable (5), it may be difficult to induce him to 
change his attitudes simply by presenting more arguments. 

It may seem surprising that the high RT subjects tended to be less at- 
tracted to the stimulus persons and less confident overall than the low RT 
subjects. This trend, however, is congruent with the interpretations of RT 
behavior made by Jellison and Riskind (5). They found that subjects per- 
ceived people making risky decisions as possessing more ability than those 
making conservative decisions. High RT individuals may take advantage of 
this tendency and act risky in order to define themselves as capable people. 
Since the effectiveness of such a definition could be weakened if risky people 
indicated sizable attraction toward others, it is not unreasonable to find that 
high RT subjects express less liking toward similar stimulus persons than 
low RT subjects do. When investigating the interaction of RT tendencies 
and the amount of information available, one may find high RT subjects 
being more confident than low RT subjects if the task does not involve liking 
or evaluating a socially desirable stimulus person. 
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Relationships between the emergent status of members and their attitudes 
and behavior were examined in two 10-man T groups during a four-day 
training laboratory. In Group A, where the trainers were relatively inactive 
and nondirective, the higher the status of members, the greater was their 
tendency to identify with the group, to view the group sessions as produc- 
tive, and, according to observer ratings, to show correspondence in their be- 
havior with typical T-group norms (regarding self-exposure, openness, trust, 
etc.). In Group B, where the trainers were relatively active and directive, a 
directly contrasting pattern was observed. The higher status members tended 
to be most negative in their attitudes toward the trainers and showed least 
identification with the group as a whole. Member status in Group B tended 
to be either minimally or negatively related to T-group norms. The substan- 
tial differences between trends in the two groups were interpreted as con- 
sequences of the contrasting styles of the respective trainers. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the most frequently noted aspects of group formation is the emer- 
gence of a status hierarchy among members. Heinicke and Bales (10), for 
example, found that participants in small discussion groups uniformly under- 
went a conflict period centering upon status issues and that subsequent effi- 
ciency of the groups depended upon the degree to which they achieved status 
consensus, 
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A recent review of literature on group development (29) suggests that this 
process is ubiquitous. Surveying material from a wide variety of social con- 
texts, Tuckman found that investigators consistently report an early stage 
of intermember and/or leader-member conflict concerning issues of power, 
status, and control. Resolution of conflicts in the status domain is typically 
followed by heightened cohesiveness and productivity. 

Empirical work on the development and consequences of status structures 
in small groups has not been overly abundant. One line of research has 
involved determinants of emergent leadership in initially unstructured groups. 
Investigators have examined the significance of various personality character- 
istics [see (9, 17) for reviews] and of status within larger social systems (cf. 
1, 27). A second topic area has concerned relationships between status struc- 
tures and interaction patterns within the group—e.g., patterns of communica- 
tion (cf. 6, 13) and of influence (cf. 15, 20, 21). A third approach, which 
characterizes the present study, has concentrated upon attitudinal and be- 
havioral correlates of status in small groups. Researchers have analyzed, for 
example, relations between status and participation (cf. 3, 22), status and 
conformity (cf. 11, 12), and status and member satisfaction (cf. 8, 14). 

While there has not been extensive study of emergent status in T groups, 
available evidence suggests that the phenomena in this setting are quite com- 
parable to other small group situations. Analyzing developmental trends in 
eight three-week training groups, Thelen and Dickerman (28) found that 
an initial stage of group formation centered upon competition among mem- 
bers for status in the group. 

Several further studies (7, 23, 26) indicate that T-group members’ rankings 
of one another on status-related dimensions become highly consensual over 
time. 

Recent research by Rawls, Rawls, and Frye (24) has suggested that 
emergent status in a T-group situation is strongly related to member satis- 
faction with the group. Collecting data from a 12-person T group, the 
authors found that rank-order correlations between members’ satisfaction 
scores and their sociometric rankings on dimensions related to leadership, 
contribution to the group, and interpersonal liking ranged in magnitude be- 
tween .59 and .71. 

The present research involves a more extensive examination of relation- 
е eet omes status positions in T groups, on the one hand, and 
к he hts S in the group, on the other. In general, it was 
ing their positions titi be eye Катя bers in a group, ће more reward- 

е to them. Higher status members enjoy greater 
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prestige, respect from others, and opportunity to influence the group’s ac- 
tivities. Thus, on an attitudinal level, a direct relationship between member 
status and attraction to the group was anticipated. 

On the other hand, because higher status members would be more likely 
to become engaged in competition for influence with the formal leaders of 
the group (i.e., the trainers), it was expected that there would be a negative 
correlation between member status and attitudes toward the trainers. 
Furthermore, on the assumption that authority issues would be most salient 
during the T group’s early sessions (2), it was expected that relationships 
between status and attitudes toward the trainers would be stronger during 
the first half of the laboratory than during the second half. 

On a behavioral level, it was expected that higher status members would 
tend to correspond more closely in their participation to the norms that typ- 
ically become established in the T-group situation. One the one hand, behav- 
ioral correspondence with group norms is likely to lead to increased status, 
while, on the other hand, higher status members are likely to be more strongly 
motivated to conform to common norms. Thus, in terms of observer reports 
to member behavior, it was expected that member status would be positively 
associated with active involvement, self-exposure, openness in conveying 
feedback, receptivity to feedback from others, trust, and a focus upon the 
here-and-now situation, 

In addition, the study provided an opportunity to explore the impacts of 
contrasting trainer styles. In one T group (designated Group A), the two 
trainers played a relatively inactive, nondirective role. In the second group 
(Group B), the trainers were quite active and directive. It seems plausible 
that the degree to which trainers play a directive or nondirective role would 
have differing implications for participants varying in status within the 
group. While specific a priori hypotheses regarding trainer style were not 
formulated, the analysis compares trends for the two T groups. 


p. METHODS 


1. Setting and Subjects 
The research was conducted at a four-day-training laboratory which was 
Sponsored by a large midwestern retail chain during the summer of 1969. 
The participants were 20 male middle-level managers from various divisions 
of the organization, most of whom had had no prior contact. They were 
divided into two 10-man groups (Group A and Group B) by the personnel 
Manager of the company. The groups were composed to provide a comparable 
spread in terms of organizational rank and in terms of more talkative and 
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reticent individuals. Also, no two individuals from the same location in the 
company were assigned to the same group. ٤ 

The four staff members were associates of the Human Relations Institute 
of the University of Cincinnati. All were experienced trainers. Each group 
was observed by a member of the research staff. The investigator observed 
one group, and a male graduate student in social psychology observed the 
other. 

The laboratory extended from a Tuesday afternoon to a Friday afternoon. 
There were six T-group meetings in all, for a total of approximately 15 
hours per group. One member of Group A missed two sessions because of 
business demands, and, therefore, the attitudinal data for Group A are based 
upon the responses of nine participants. The laboratory focus was upon 
personal growth. ! 


2. Measurement of Member Status 


On two occasions participants rated their own behavior and the behavior. 
of other individuals in the group on 10 seven-point dimensions from the 
Group Semantic Differential (5). This instrument was administered on the 
morning of the second day, immediately prior to the second T-group session, 
and on the morning of the fourth day, midway in the sixth session. Because 
of time constraints, each participant was asked to rate only six other mem- 
bers of his group, these being determined by the alphabetical order of names. 
A pilot analysis of previously collected data from similar rating scales 
demonstrated that the mean ratings of individuals by five randomly selected 
others in 10-man T groups provided a close approximation to mean ratings 
by the entire group. Therefore, the present measures are regarded as ade: 
quate indices of the orientations of the group as a whole to each individual. 
member at early and late points in time. e 

Status is regarded here as “the worth of a person as estimated by a grou 
or a class of persons" (25, p. 294). The construction of the specific index oF 
status was based upon Borgatta, Couch, and Bales’ (4) analysis of factors 
of leadership. These authors identified three components of leadership 
havior in small groups: (а) task ability (operationally defined by ratings 
task leadership and by intelligence measures); (Б) individual assertiven' 
(operationalized as rate of participation); and (c) sociability (operati: 
alized as sociometric popularity). Two dimensions from the Group Seman 
ишеп were selected to correspond to each of these factors: “lea 
M E “important-unimportant” (task leadership) ; “talkative-sile 

volved-withdrawn (participation); and "accepted-rejected" and “in: 
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cluded-excluded” (popularity). The ratings of each individual by other mem- 
bers were summed over these six dimensions for each administration, The 
resulting scores constituted the measures of member status for the first half 
and the second half of the laboratory. 


3. Measurement of Member Attitudes Toward Trainers and Group 


Participants responded to a 50-item postmeeting checklist after each T- 
group session, Each item was accompanied by “true-false” response alterna- 
tives. The checklist statements were divided into five subscales on the basis 
of homogeneity of content. These were (а) attitudes toward the trainers, (5) 
openness of communication, (c) group solidarity, (d) intermember conflict, 
and (e) productivity. The first, third, and fifth subscales were used in the 
present analysis, both because they were relevant to the expectations re- 
garding member status and because they were phrased so as to constitute 
meaningful indices of individual attitudes (the openness and conflict items 
were phrased predominantly as reports of the behavior of others and of the 
group as a whole). 

The measure of attitudes toward the trainers included 10 statements ex- 
pressing evaluative reactions toward the trainers. Representative items 
follow: “The trainers were supportive and accepting" and “The trainers 
could have help the group more than they did." The measure of each indi- 
vidual's degree of identification with the group was based upon seven items 
from the solidarity subscale. These were statements in which participants 
directly reported their own orientations toward the group (e.g., “I felt that 
I ‘belong’ in the group” and “I’ve rarely felt so close to a group of people”). 
The seven productivity items concerned overall satisfaction with a given 
session. Examples follow: “People gained insights into their own and others’ 
behavior” and “I didn’t get much out of this meeting.” The entire post- 
meeting checklist took about three or four minutes to complete. While the 
research was the object of brief discussion during the initial T-group sessions, 
it generally appeared to have minimal impact upon the course of the labora- 
tory activities. 

In order to analyze attitudinal trends for early and late portions of the 
laboratory, each individual's attitude scores were combined for the first three 
Sessions and, separately, for the second three sessions. Spearman rank-order 
correlations were computed in order to establish the direction and magnitude 
_ 


2 The complete set of checklist items is included in an earlier report, (16), as well as 
А session-by-session analysis of general ‘developmental trends on these five dimensions in 


the two T groups. 
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of relationships between member status, on the one hand, and atti 
toward the trainer, identification with the group, and perceived producti 
on the other. 


4. Observer Rankings of Member Behavior nd 


Shortly after the conclusion of the laboratory, the research observers rank - 
ordered individual members in a given group on a series of rating scales in 
terms of their overall behavior during the laboratory. The various dim ا‎ 
sions concerned positive and negative social-emotional relationships, com 
munication and feedback processes, and trainer-member interaction. 

There were 13 dimensions for which both observers agreed that they were 
able to make accurate differentiations among individual group members. In 
terms of the specific phrasing of the items used, these were the extent 
which individual members (a) were actively involved vs. withdrawn, 
engaged; (0) engaged in antagonism, conflict, and fighting; (c) dealt y 
interpersonal conflict overtly and directly vs. convertly and indirectly; 
engaged in scapegoating of a particular member or couple of members; 
openly and directly confronted the trainers concerning their roles within: 
group; (f) struggled with others for power and status within the group; 
tried to take control of the group; (й) dealt with the “here-and-now” si! 
tion within the group vs. external situations and problems; (i) revealed oi 
exposed themselves to others; (j) were honest and frank in conveying fee d- 
back to one another vs. guarded, cautious, and indirect in conveying Í 
back; (k) were receptive to feedback from others; (/) trusted others; 
(7) accepted others as distinctive individuals. 

The observers’ behavioral rankings were done prior to any examination 
the status data. In analyzing relationships between status and the repo 


status measure were used, since this later administration would seem to 
provide the more stable measure of emergent status hierarchies in the two 
situations. 


5. Measurement of Trainer Style Ё 

During the laboratory itself, the observers and trainers completed a post 

BG questionnaire after each session. Several items concerned the be 
havior of the trainers. Each trainer rated his own behavior for the se 

and each observer rated both trainers of the group. Three questions V 

used as an index of the extent to which the trainers played active and di 

tive (vs. inactive and nondirective) roles. The response format for each was 
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a five-point rating scale. The questions were as follows: (а) “How active a 
role did you (he) play during this session?” (from “very inactive” to “very 
active"); (b) “How much feedback did you (he) give to individual mem- 
bers?” (from “very little” to “a great deal”); and (с) “How much did you 
(he) direct and guide the course of events within the group?” (from “very 
nondirective” to “very directive”). Scores of zero (low), 1, 2, 3, and 4 
(high) were assigned to the various segments of each scale. 

Interrater reliabilities on these dimensions were within a satisfactory 
range. In Group A, the trainer-observer ratings were either identical or dis- 
crepant by only a single point on 94% of the “activity” ratings, 93% of the 
“feedback” ratings, and 81% of the “directiveness” ratings. In Group B, 
the comparable figures were 83%, 82%, and 92%. 

In each group, scores for the two trainers were combined for the first half 
of the laboratory (sessions 1 through 3) and for the second half (sessions 4 
through 6), and a mean was computed. Thus, mean scores on each of the 
three dimensions have a potential range from zero (low) to four (high). 


C. RESULTS 


1. Trainer Behavior in Groups A and B 


The data on trainer behavior are reported in Table 1. During the early 
sessions, there were large and consistent differences in the approaches of the 
two sets of trainers. In Group B, the trainers were considerably more active 
and directive. They participated at a higher rate, gave more feedback, and 
played a more dominant role in the group. In Group A, the trainers were 
more inactive and nondirective. They were rated as participating less, con- 
veying fewer reactions to members, and exerting less influence upon the 


TABLE 1 
Mean RATINGS OF TRAINER BEHAVIOR FOR THE First AND 
SECOND HALVES OF THE LABORATORY 
Group A trainers Group B trainers 


ist Half 2nd Half 1st Half and Half 
of Lab of Lab of Lab of Lab 


Dimensions 


"How acti i he) play in 
this meeting?” role did yam ten 1.79 2.38 3.33 342 


"How much feedback did you (he) give 142 200 2.50 262 
to individual members?” 

“How much did you (he) guide and 

direct t ithin th 

cue the course, Of, ee eens 146 s ОШ MSS 
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group. Moreover, while the Group A trainers did increase their degree of 
overt involvement as the laboratory progressed, the differences in the ap- 
proaches of the trainers remain evident during the later sessions. Thus, the 
data offer an opportunity for exploring the possible effects of contrasting 
trainer styles upon member orientations toward trainers and group. 


2. Member Status and Attitudes Toward Trainers and Group 


It was generally expected that status and attitudes toward the trainers 
would be negative correlated, while status and attitudes toward the group 
would be positively correlated. Table 2 contains the rank-order correlations 
(rho) between status and the two attitudinal variables for the first half of 
the laboratory. 

The patterns within the two groups are obviously quite different. In Group 
A, where the trainers played a nondirective role, the relationship between 
member status and attitudes toward trainers was very weak, although in the 
anticipated negative direction. On the other hand, member status was quite _ 
strongly and positively related to both identification with the group (р < 
:07) and perceived productivity (р < .05). In line with expectations, the _ 
higher status members of Group A tended to identify most with the group as 
a whole, and they tended to find the group sessions most productive. 

In Group B, where the trainers were more active and directive, all three 
components of member orientations were negatively related to status. As was 
generally anticipated, the higher status members of Group B tended to be 
most negative in their reactions to the trainers, although the correlation does 
not reach significance. However, contrary to expectations, member status 
was inversely related to degree of identification with the group (p < .05). 


TABLE 2 
RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS OF MEMBER STATUS WITH ORIENTATIONS TOWARD 
TRAINERS AND GROUP FOR FIRST AND SECOND HALVES OF THE LABORATORY 


Variables Group A Group B 
First half of the laboratory 
Member Status X Attitudes toward Traine: — —4 
Member Status X Identification with Сш. 37 m 
Member Status X Perceived Productivity ‘65* —24 
Second half of the laboratory 
Member Status X Attitudes toward Train =a 
Member Status X Identification with Стр E —34 
Member Status X Perceived Productivity E = 99 
ж p< 05. 
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Thus, where the trainers were more directive, the most influential partici- 
pants in Group В tended to show an active dissociation from the group dur- 
ing the early sessions. 

The two groups also differed in terms of the stability of their status 
hierarchies over time. The rank-order correlation between members' status 
scores for the first and second halves of the laboratory was moderately 
strong for Group В (rho = +.64, ? < .05), indicating that a relatively 
clear-cut status hierarchy emerged early and tended to persist over the course 
of the laboratory. In Group A, greater changes in group structure occurred 
(rho = +.23). 

The correlations between member status and attitudes toward trainers and 
group for the second half of the laboratory are also presented in Table 2. 
On the whole, earlier patterns in the two groups tended to persist during 
the second half of the laboratory. In Group A, the changes that occurred led 
to still stronger relationships between member status, on the one hand, and 
identification with the group (p < .05) and perceived productivity (5 < 
01), on the other. Moreover, the correlation between member status and 
attitudes toward the trainers, while still weak, underwent a change in sign, 
with the higher status members showing a slight tendency to be more favor- 
able toward the trainers. 

In Group B, the magnitude of the correlations lessened over time, and 
none of the relationships reached significance at the .05 level at t2. However, 
a general pattern similar to the earlier sessions is apparent. Again, the higher 
Status participants tended to show more negative attitudes toward the 
trainers and less identification with the group, while the members with less 
status tended to be more favorable toward the trainers and the group. Thus, 
in both T groups, the relationships that were established during the early 
formative sessions tended to persist into the later sessions as well. 


3. Member Status and Reported Behavior in the Groups 


The observer reports help to provide a fuller picture of the distinctive 
trends in the two T groups. The rank-order correlations between member 
Status at / and the observers’ rankings of member behavior during the 
laboratory are presented in Table 3. f 

Certain relationships between member status and behavior were quite 
parallel in the two groups. Thus, in both situations there were moderate to 
strong positive correlations between member status and tendencies toward 
active involvement, directness in conflicts with others, openness in confronta- 
tions with the trainers, and scapegoating behavior. In general, the higher 
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TABLE 3 
RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS OF MEMBER Status (t) WITH 


OBSERVER RANKINGS OF MEMBER BEHAVIOR 


Variables Group A Group B 

Member Status X Active Involvement 70 Eb 
Member Status X; Antagonism, Conflict 46 .64* 
Member Status X Overt, Direct in Conflict .78** .64% 
Member Status X Scapegoated Others .65* 56 
Member Status X Openly Confronted Trainers .75* Nd 
Member Status X Struggled for Power, Status 32 ТТЕ 
Member Status X Attempted to Control Group —.10 72% 
Member Status X “Here-and-now” Orientation 57 —66 | 
Member Status X Self-exposure 41 —07 
Member Status X Honest in Conveying Feedback .76* 28 
Member Status X Receptive to Feedback 52 —42 
Member Status X Trusted Others 49 —.03 
Member Status X Accepted Others .08 —50 

* p< 05. 

** p Ol. 


the status of members, the higher was their level of involvement and the 
more overt their engagement in intermember and trainer-member conflicts, 

On several negative social-emotional dimensions, however, different trends: 
appeared for the two groups. Thus, in Group B there were strong relation- 
ships between the status of members and the extent to which they were in- 
volved in power struggles (р < .01) or tried to take control of the group 
(p < .05). In Group A these relationships were noticeably weaker. Also, the 
status of members in Group B correlated more strongly with conflict, 
antagonism, and fighting than the case in Group A. 

There were similar differences between the groups on behavioral dimen- 
sions associated with typical norms in the T-group setting. Thus, in Group 
A there were moderate to strong positive correlations between member status 


D. Discussion 


The striking finding in this study is the consistently different nature of 
relationships between emergent status and attitudes and behavior in the two 


| 
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groups studied. In many instances, these relationships are directly opposite 
in the two situations. 

Interpretation of these results must necessarily be tentative. The sample 
is small, and the data are correlational. Nevertheless, the overall pattern of 
results lends itself to a consistent interpretation. The main assumption 
guiding the following discussion is that the distinctive responses of members 
in the two groups were linked to the contrasting styles of the trainers. 

In Group A, the trainers were relatively inactive and nondirective. In 
effect, they yielded considerable power and control to the group as a whole. 
In this situation, where members possessed the responsibilities for directing 
their own activities, the most influential members tended to become most 
strongly identified with the group and to view it as most productive. More- 
over, the nondirective style of the Group A trainers appears to have facili- 
tated a positive association of member status with such behaviors as 
self-exposure, a “here-and-now” focus, trust, and openness in giving and 
receiving feedback. 

The nondirective trainer style may also have reduced conflicts in the 
sphere of power and control. For example, status in Group A was not 
strongly related to attitudes toward the trainers, nor to members’ involve- 
ment in power struggles or attempts to take control of the group. Antago- 
nism and conflict generally were less strongly associated with status than was 
the case in Group B. Thus, where the trainers did not engage in a high 
degree of overt control, it appears that control issues generally were less 
central or problematic among members. 

In Group B, the trainers were much more active, exerted more control 
over the group’s activities, and presumably granted less responsibility and 
power to the members themselves. Several consequences appear to have 
followed. First, a moderate negative relationship between member status and 
attitudes toward the trainers developed. Apparently as a function of more 
direct competition with the trainers, the higher status members tended to 
respond most negatively to them. Second, where the members as a whole 
possessed less control, the higher status members tended to show least attrac- 


tion to the group. Third, the behavioral data suggest little association be- 


tween Group B’s status hierarchy and T-group norms. There is considerable 
d in conflict during the 


indication that the higher status members engage х 
laboratory, but little or no indication that they were particularly character- 
ized by behaviors associated with the primary purposes and procedures of 
the T group. A number of authors have suggested that early phases of T- 
group development are focussed upon control and authority issues and that 


= 
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subsequent group growth is dependent upon resolution of problems within 
this domain (cf. 2, 18, 19). It seems quite possible that Group B did not 
progress beyond an initial developmental stage and that the norms that 
facilitate effective T-group functioning were never fully implemented here, 

The differential stability of the status hierarchies in the two groups over 
time may also have been linked to the contrasting trainer styles. Where the 
trainers adopted a more directive stance, the higher status members appear 
to have been generally resistant to the situation—showing negativism toward 
the trainers, dissociation from the group, and behavioral opposition to a 
variety of T-group norms. These tendencies may have hindered development 
generally during the laboratory, including shifts in group structure. In Group 
A, where the trainers provided less direction and more leeway to members, 
group structure appears to have been characterized by more fluidity and 
change. 

The initial expectations in this study were clearly oversimplified. It was 
expected that member status would be positively associated with identifica- 
tion with the group, perceived productivity, and behavioral conformity to | 
T-group norms; and negatively associated with attitudes toward the trainer. 

In actuality, the positive relationships of status with identification, pro- 
ductivity, and behavior congruent with T-group norms occurred only when 
the trainers played a nondirective role. The negative relationship between | 
member status and attitudes toward the trainers, on the other hand, was | 
most evident where the trainers were active and directive. Thus, the present 
data suggest that the nature of attitudinal and behavioral correlates of mem- _ 
ber status in T groups may be directly contingent upon the type of role — 
adopted by the trainers. Confirmation of this interpretation requires further — 
research with larger samples, It is hoped that the present study will provide _ 
an impetus for further inquiry into these questions. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by re- 
questing supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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BIRTH ORDER AND DREAMS* 
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CHARLES D. Warp, KAREN M. Warp, SUSAN B. RANDERS-PEHRSON, 
AND LiNDA RUNION 


Alfred Adler suggested that firstborn persons are more socialized with 
respect to cultural norms than are later borns. This notion, coupled with the 
psychoanalytic assumption that much dream content (particularly sexual 
and aggressive) is of a socially undesirable nature, leads to the prediction 
that first-borns are less able to recall their dreams than are later borns. 
Furthermore, since firstborns are more affiliative and/or dependent than are 
later borns,! a second prediction which is suggested is that firstborns’ dreams 
contain more affiliative imagery than do those of later borns. 

Eighty-eight male and 91 female college students were asked to write down 
(anonymously) their latest dream in detail. Information concerning ordinal 
position, sex, and number of siblings also was obtained. The dreams later 
were content analyzed in “blind” fashion on a number of dimensions includ- 
ing (z) number of persons mentioned, excluding the dreamer, and (5) 
whether or not “positive interaction" was the dream’s major theme. 

In the subsequent analyses, first- and only-born persons were classified as 
“firstborn,” while all others were classified as “laterborn.” One-tailed tests 
were used, since the predictions were directional in nature. 

Twenty-six percent of the firstborns could not recall a recent dream, com- 
pared to only 14 percent of the later borns. The first prediction thus was 
supported (p < .05, Z = 1.90). Since previous research has shown that 
virtually everyone dreams every night? this difference appears to be one of 
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recall rather than of actually dreaming or not dreaming. Moreover, the 
difference cannot be explained by differential attentiveness to the writing 
task because the more highly socialized firstborns, who recalled the fewest 
dreams, should have been the more conscientious. 

Further analyses for male and female “dreamers” separately and com- 
bined revealed birth-order effects only among males. The number of dreams 
with “positive interaction” as the major theme was greater among firstborn 
than later-born males (24 vs. 9 percent; p < .05, Z = 1.70). Similarly, the 
percentage of dreams containing two or more persons (excluding the 
dreamer) tended to be greater ( < .06 for firstborn than later-born males 
(62 vs. 43 percent). Thus, the second prediction, but for males only, also 
received some support. 

The effects predicted by the second hypothesis may have been attenuated 
by the differential dream recall of first- and later-born persons. The non- 
recalled dreams of the firstborns presumably concerned sexuality and aggres- 
sion; those dreams therefore seem especially likely to have contained other 
persons and (at least in sexual dreams) “positive interaction" as well. The 
analyses for the second prediction thus may be overly conservative due to 
an understatement by firstborns of the number of affiliative dreams. The 
fact that differential dream recall was more pronounced among females (p < 
:06) than among males (n.s.), but that the reverse was true for affiliative 
imagery in recalled dreams, is consistent with this reasoning. 
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ORDINAL POSITION OF BIRTH IN THE FAMILY 
CONSTELLATION AND ADULT SMOKING 
BEHAVIOR* ! 


Southampton College 


WILLIAM E. SIMON 


Ordinal position of birth and smoking behavior are two variables that have 
been rather intensively researched during the last decade. A recent finding 
by Forbes? of a statistically significant (p < .05) association between birth 
order and smoking behavior is of considerable interest and importance, In 
Forbes’ study 804 college students were divided into four groups: only born 
(n = 79), firstborn (n = 321), middle born (» = 206), and last born (n = 
198). The percentage of smokers in these four groups was found to be, 
respectively, 19, 25, 31, and 35. Since Forbes investigated only college stu- 
dents, a number of important questions relating to the generality of his 
findings have yet to be answered. The purpose of the present study was to 
investigate the relationship between birth order and smoking behavior in a 
sample of Ss over 25 years of age. 

Subjects were approached at two large shopping centers and asked if they 
would answer a few brief questions related to psychological research being 
conducted at Southampton College. Among other things, Ss were then asked 
whether or not they were at least 25 years of age, whether or not they 
smoked, and their ordinal position of birth in their family constellation. As 
had been decided @ priori, Ss under the age of 25 were discarded from the 
analysis, There were 638 Ss remaining: 253 males and 385 females. A chi- 
Square test indicated that the males were significantly more likely to smoke 
(X? = 7.28, df = 1, p < .01 > .001). A chi-square test also indicated that 
the Ss in the present study were significantly more likely to smoke than the 
Presumably younger Ss (ages are not reported) in Forbes’ study (2 = 13.43, 
df = 1, р < .001). 

As in Forbes’ study, Ss in the present study were divided into four groups: 
only born (л = 44), firstborn (m = 198), middle born (и = 223), 
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and last born (n = 173). The percentage of smokers in these four groups 
was found to be, respectively, 29.55, 31.31, 40.81, and 41.62. For males the 
percentages were 38.89, 37.50, 45.68, and 51.52. For females the percentages 
were 23.08, 26.36, 38.03, and 35.51. An overall chi-square analysis indicated 
that the association between birth order and smoking failed to reach statis- 
tical significance (у? = 6.72, df = 3, p < .10 > .05). Separate chi-square 
analyses for males and females yielded the same result in each case. 

A chi-square test comparing all firstborn (i.e., firstborn, with or without 
siblings) and all later born (i.e., middle born and last born) did indicate 
that members of the latter group were significantly more likely to smoke 
than members of the former group (2 = 6.21, df = 1, p < .02 > 01). 
Separate chi-square analyses were then undertaken for the males and females 
in these two groups. While later born females were found to smoke more 
frequently than firstborn females (y? = 4.51, df = 1, p < .05 > .02), later 
born males were not found to smoke more frequently than firstborn males 
(x8 = 2,38, dj — 1) p< 2010). 
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MUTUAL DISCLOSURE IN SOCIAL INTERACTIONS* * 


Old Dominion University 


VALERIAN J. DERLEGA, JAMES WALMER, AND Gat. FURMAN 


On the basis of predictions derived from attribution theory,? recipients of 
intimate information were expected to be more attracted and disclose more 
to a conventionally dressed than to a deviantly dressed individal. Subjects 
may interpret high disclosure from a deviant, “hippie-like” individual as 
merely indicative of his highly unusual life style. On the other hand, high 
disclosure from a conventionally dressed individual is not expected and 
should be interpreted to indicate liking and trust. Thus, dress of the discloser 
was expected to interact with intimacy of disclosure to determine reciproca- 
tion of self-disclosure, as well as liking. 

The design was a 2 X 2 analysis of variance, with a female confederate’s 
disclosure (low and high) and appearance (conventional and deviant) as the 
independent variables. Ten female subjects were randomly assigned to each 
condition. The dependent variables included four behavioral and intentional 
measures of self-disclosure and one measure of liking. 

Contrary to prediction, there was no significant disclosure by appearance 
interaction on the self-disclosure and liking measures. However, significant 
disclosure main effects occurred on all but one of the self-disclosure measures. 
When the confederate had already revealed personal information, subjects 
talked more intimately (based on judges’ ratings along a seven-point scale, 
F= 16.25, p < 001); then later indicated willingness on a paper-and- 
pencil questionnaire to talk about a greater variety of topics, Ё = 9.00, 
p < .005, and at a more intimate level, F = 4.67, p < .04, in some future 
conversation. Time spent talking in a face-to-face setting and ratings of 
liking for the confederate (along a seven-point scale) were not affected by 


the manipulations. ] 

The prediction of a significant effect incorporating the appearance indepen- 
dent variable was not supported. Two explanations seem possible. If the 
“hippie-like” dress was judged to be within bounds of acceptable appearance 
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on a campus, then the appearance manipulation would have been ineffective 
for the purposes of the study. Unconventional dress may not have implied 


that the confederate was perceived as a “deviant.” A second explanation is _ 


that the face-to-face contact between the subject and confederate minimized - 
the effect of the dress variable. The confederate had been instructed to re- 
main neutral and nonevaluative during her social interaction with the subject. 
The confederate therefore did not display any bizarre behaviors in the 
deviant dress condition other than in her appearance. The social cues pre- 
sented by the confederate may have offset the effects of her appearance. 

Though the major predictions were not supported, the results confirm 
Jourard's? notion of the “dyadic effect"; self-disclosure was a positive func- 
tion of disclosure input. Finally, the effects of another person’s appearance 
on self-disclosure seem to deserve further attention. Future research should 
focus on subjects’ attribution of deviant characteristics to unconventionally 
dressed individuals as it affects disclosure tendencies. 
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SOURCE AND TYPE OF PRIOR EXPERIENCE AS ANTECEDENTS 
OF CONFORMITY* 1 


York University 


NoRMAN S. ENDLER 


Endler and Marino have found that adolescents conform to the particular 
source of their prior experience (prior experience with peers leading to sub- 
sequent greater conformity than prior experience with an authority) but not 
to the type (agree, disagree) of prior experience.? The present study predicts 
(a) conformity of army privates would be influenced by the source and type 
of their prior experience; (5) prior experience with others would lead to more 
subsequent conformity than prior experience involving only stimulus items; 
(c) prior experience with stimulus items would produce less subsequent con- 
formity to a group than a lack of it; (d) reinforcement for agreeing with a 
false consensus would produce more conformity than reinforcement for dis- 
agreeing. 

One-hundred and sixty enlisted men (ages 18-25) from the Canadian 
Forces were tested in a social communication apparatus? The basic experi- 
mental design involved three independent variables: source of prior experi- 
ence, type of prior experience, and reinforcement. The dependent variable in 
all cases was conforming behavior. 

It was found that interacting with others who provide feedback does have 
an effect on subsequent conformity. Prior experience with others may foster 
group dependence (group orientation), but the results indicate that prior 
experience with stimulus items fer se may lead to feelings of competence 
(task orientation) and subsequent independence from conforming. 

There is the possibility that some subjects may operate on the basis of 
exchange theory* and conform to those who have previously agreed with 
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them, while others may operate on the basis of relative competence® and 
therefore conform less after others have agreed with them because they feel 
more competent than the others. These two effects could thus cancel each 
other out and lead to no relationship between type of prior experience and 
conformity. 
` Acceptance by one's peers would motivate the subjects to conform to the 
group standards as a means of ingratiation.* However, in a military estab- - 
lishment it is essential to be influenced by and conform to the authority 
figures. Simultaneous operation of both these factors may account for the 
failure to find a conformity difference as a result of the source of prior ex- 
perience. 
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DIMENSIONS OF INTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL 
AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT* * 


Milwaukee County Mental Health Center, North Division 


Myron Boor? 


A factor analysis of Mirels* based on data obtained from a sample of 
American college students has identified two dimensions of internal-external 
orientation on Rotter's Internal-External (I-E) scale. These factors, if 
sufficiently independent, should be differentially related to relevant criterion 
variables. It was thus hypothesized that academic achievement would be 
more highly related to Factor I than to either Factor II or the total I-E 
scale, since the items comprising Factor I are more relevant to academic 
performance than are those comprising Factor II. 

The I-E scale was administered to 55 male and 61 female introductory 
psychology students. Scores for each factor were obtained from the nine LE 
items which Mirels has identified as having the highest factor loadings. Thus, 
total I-E, Factor I (items 5, 10, 11, 15, 16, 18, 23, 25, 28), and Factor II 
(items 3, 7, 12, 13, 17, 18, 22, 26, 29) scores were obtained. Items are keyed 
in the external direction. The measure of academic achievement was the 
total number of points earned in the psychology course. The sum of the 
scaled scores from a written form of the Information and Vocabulary sub- 
tests of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale was used as a control for 


intelligence. 
For males, total I-E, Factor I, and Factor II scores were significantly re- 


lated in the predicted direction (all f levels are one-tailed) to examination 


scores (rs = —.31, —.23, and —.35, respectively, PS < :05) and to intelli- 
gence (rs = —.36, —.29, and —.38, respectively, 2s < .025). With intelli- 
gence partialed out, the correlation of examination performance with Factor 


whereas its correlation with 


I became nonsignificant (r — —.15, p > 05), 
= —.23 and —.27, 


total I-E and Factor II scores remained significant (7s 
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respectively, ps < .05). The differences between these correlations are all 
nonsignificant, and in the opposite direction of that predicted. Thus, al- 
though Mirels identified two dimensions of internal-external orientation 
within the I-E scale, these data indicate that this personality trait is suff- 
ciently unidimensional that its relationship to at least one criterion variable 
is not significantly affected by the specific content of the I-E items used to 
assess it. 

For females, total I-E, Factor I, and Factor II scores were all nonsignifi- 
cantly related to both examination scores and intelligence (rs < + .13, 
ps > .05). Thus, as previously reported, total I-E scores were significantly 
related to academic achievement for males, but not for females. Finally, 
females, relative to males, obtained significantly higher total I-E, Factor I, 
and Factor II scores (rs = .26, .25, and .21, respectively, ps < .05, ty 0- 
tailed). 
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LEADERSHIP AND COLLEGE GRADES* 


San Francisco State College 


Henry CLAY LINDGREN 


The consistent positive relationship that is generally found between grades 
and intelligence scores is ordinarily taken to mean that variance in each of 
these measures is due to a common factor: intelligence. The work of Gough! 
also shows that academic success is related to certain configurations of 
personality traits as measured by the California Psychological Inventory 
(CPI). Studies relating patterns of social behavior to academic success also 
exist but are encountered in the literature relatively infrequently be- 
cause of the difficulty in measuring social behavior reliably. The present 
study is an attempt to add to the literature on social behavioral correlates of 
academic success. 


Subjects were 66 male and 76 female students in freshmen courses in 
psychology of adjustment, about 35 students to a class. Most of the class 
sessions were taken up with discussion of a wide range of topics, and the 
instructor made much use of nondirective techniques. Hence students had 
ample opportunity to become acquainted with one another. Toward the end 
of the semester, each student was asked to make a confidential rating (re- 
ported only to the instructor) of the leadership qualities of every other 
student in the class, using a five-point scale, ranging from 5—“I would will- 
ingly accept him (or her) as a leader in most situations" to 1— Definitely 
could not accept him (or her) as a leader." The reliability of these socio- 
metric ratings was assessed by correlating the sum of the ratings given each 
person by half the class with the sum of the ratings assigned by the other 
half of the class. The resultant Pearsonian r was .75. The following semester, 
students’ grade-point averages (GPAs) were secured and were correlated 
with their mean leadership scores. The Pearsonian rs between leadership 
= 
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and GPA were .41 for males and .38 for females, both correlations 
significant at better than the .001 level. 

These findings lend themselves to a number of interpretations. One 
students impress instructors and one another in similar ways. Another 
ability to verbalize in a classroom discussion is positively related i 

jlity to verbalize on assignments. Still another possibility is that 
калек and grade-getting are indirect measures of intelligence. The 
ings are also an indirect behavioral confirmation of Gough’s resul 
correlations he found between high school GPA and CPI scales were D: 
ance, .29; Capacity for status, .33; Responsibility, .44; and Socialization 
.34. His paper-and-pencil measures of leadership characteristics cori аі 
about the same level with GPA as did the present behavioral meas 
leadership. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of transcend- 
ing their own origin in the Zeitgeist ; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY AND ALIENATION* 


Department of Sociology, Florida Atlantic University 


Aran R. Rowe 


While residential mobility and alienation have been subjects of interest to 
social scientists for generations, empirical evidence concerning the relation- 
ship between residential mobility and dimensions of alienation is scanty. 
Rossi’s! findings seem to indicate that a high degree of residential mobility 
promotes a feeling of self-to-other distance (i.e., anomia), and others have 
indirectly postulated the same hypothesis.? On the other hand, Burchinal and 
Jacobson? and Warren‘ indicate that in American society a low degree of 
residential mobility might promote a feeling that personal behavior cannot 
determine a sought reinforcement (i.e. powerlessness) in terms of the 
achievement of success and upward social mobility. 

To bring evidence directly to bear on the question of the relationship of 
residential mobility to the anomia and powerlessness dimensions of aliena- 
tion, data were collected by means of a mailed questionnaire returned by 
445 (47%) of 948 randomly selected adult (i.e., 18 years old or older) 
residents of two contiguous municipalities (with a total population of 44 ,110) 
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in Palm Beach County, Florida. While the returned questionnaires may 
be altogether representative of the population sampled, there is enough 
ability on independent and dependent variables to draw some tentative с 
clusions. The degree of residential mobility was based upon an index (rangi 


lessness was based on Dean’s powerlessness scale. 

Hypothesis 1. A high degree of residential mobility promotes a feeling o 
anomia. Contrary to expectation, the data indicated no relationship betwi 
residential mobility and anomia. This perhaps helps explain why stud 
which may tangentially be concerned with this relationship? encounte 
equivocal results, 

Hypothesis 2. A low degree of residential mobility promotes a feeling of 
powerlessness. As expected, the data indicated that residential mobility 
inversely related to a feeling of powerlessness (ү = —.21; p < .01). 
was particularly evident for respondents with a relatively low income 
who also have at least a college degree (ү = —.60; p < .01). For thet 
residential mobility may be viewed as related to achieving success, Contrary | 
to Hypothesis 2 the data also indicated that there is a positive relationship 
between residential mobility and a feeling of powerlessness for upper nom 
manual® respondents with less than high income and no college degree (ү = 
+42; P < .05). For these respondents with potential status insecuri 
residential mobility may to varying degrees be viewed as a potential (if 
actual) threat to their status (i.e., success). Both the negative and posi! 
relationships, however, between residential mobility and powerlessness ар 
peared to be obviated by the achievement of high income because a h 


income is one of the few signs of success (ie., the ability to achieve) if 
American society,” 
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_ ATTITUDES TOWARD HOMOSEXUALITY AMONG BRAZILIAN 
AND CANADIAN COLLEGE STUDENTS** 


University of Waterloo 


Јонх DUNBAR, MARVIN: BROWN, AND SOPHIE VUORINEN 


SUMMARY 

This study was a cross-cultural extension of previous research concerning 
the relationship between attitudes toward homosexuality, attitudes toward 
heterosexual sexual practices, personal sex-guilt, and sex stereotyping. One 
hundred twelve Brazilian male college students completed a series of attitude 
measures previously administered to a comparable sample of Canadians. As 
had been previously found in Canada, antihomosexual (Anti-H) Ss were more 
disapproving of various heterosexual sexual practices and reported greater 
personal sex-guilt than prohomosexual (Pro-H) Ss. The intercorrelations 
among the three principle attitude scales were only moderately positive in 
both samples, suggesting that attitudes toward homosexuality are somewhat 
independent of more general sexual attitudes. Anti-H Ss also stereotyped the 
sexes more than did Pro-H respondents and were more willing than Pro-H Ss 
to label a male as homosexual when he exhibited what they thought was a 
single feminine characteristic. In these respects the Brazilian and Canadian 
results were strikingly similar. 

More antihomosexual prejudice was found in the Brazilians. They also 
assigned much higher probabilities to a “feminine” male being homosexual 
than did Canadian Ss. The findings of this study provide potent cross-cultural 
confirmation of Churchill’s theory of antihomosexual prejudice within a sex- 
negative environment. 


A. INTRODUCTION 
across cultures in attitudes toward various 


Major differences are found ١ 
for example, is considered to be 


sexual practices. Homosexual behavior, 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on November 27, 1972; 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 
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end of this article. 
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legitimate in some sense by many cultures, but in North America this behavior 
is unequivocally condemned. 
In consideration of these cultural differences, Churchill (3) has proposed 
that prejudice against homosexuals is part of a more general “sexual nega- 
tivism” which pervades North American life. Previous research (4) has _ 
provided some evidence for this proposition. Among Canadian college students, 
those most prejudiced against homosexuals are also more disapproving of a _ 
wide variety of heterosexual sexual practices. However, this relationship was _ 
only moderately strong (r = .39), which suggests that attitudes toward 
homosexuality are not simply part of a more general sexual attitude. m. 
Berry and Marks (2) found that those who report the greatest amount of / 
personal sex guilt are most prejudiced against homosexuals. This has 
taken as evidence for the “projection-theory” of prejudice stated by Ado’ I 
et al. (1) wherein repressed sexual fantasies undergo a reaction formation 
emerge as a prejudice against a minority outgroup. While a relationship | 
tween antihomosexual prejudice and personal sex-guilt has been found in M 
studies (2, 4), the correlation between these factors across the full range of 
attitudes is only .24 (4). dil 
Churchill speaks of homoerotophobia as the extreme fear exhibited by а 
culture of homosexuality and of behaviors “suggestive” of homosexuality, In 
North America, for example, certain personality traits, interests, and profe 
sions are seen as being masculine or feminine. Those who exhibit behaviors 
which violate these Sex-stereotypes are suspect of homosexuality. Thus 
“feminine” male is thought to be homosexual by a highly homoerotophob 
individual. Previous research has shown that those highly prejudiced a; 
homosexuals also hold far more distinct concepts of masculinity and femini 
‘than do less prejudiced Ss (4). і 
Also, highly prejudiced Ss are also much more willing on the basis | 
limited information to label a person homosexual. Highly prejudiced ‹ 
assigned a higher probability to a male being homosexual if he exhibited whi 
they thought was a “feminine” trait than did Ss scoring lower on ап anl 
homosexual attitude scale (4). D 
Churchill claims that in no culture other than North America will one. 
such extreme homoerotophobia and related sex-stereotyping. He views Nort 
American males as being obsessed with acting out masculine roles as t 
scrupulously avoid any behavior or interests that are “feminine.” Contrast 
this with other, mainly European, cultures Churchill proposes that less 
erotophobic societies do not make these distinctions to the same degree, i 
all. Less anxiety about homosexuality removes the defensive basis for | 
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distinctions. On the other hand, Wagley (6) feels that a separate male and 
female ethos is more apparent in almost all strata of Latin American societies 
than in the United States. He asserts that norms concerning sex-role appro- 
priate behaviors are extremely salient throughout all of Latin America. Early 
in childhood differential treatment of male and female infants serves to shape 
the behaviors that are thought to define the sexes generically. Parents anx- 
iously await the first sign of a son’s emerging macho (“maleness”) which 
consists, among other traits, of mischievous, aggressive, and daring behavior 
(6). 

Freyre (5) attributes this exaggeration of sex-differences to the strong 
patriarchal tradition of Brazilian society. So great are these sex-role differences 
that they serve to justify an elaborate series of double standards in the realm 
of sexual life. Thus, while Brazilian males are expected to have had at least 
some sexual experience at the time of marriage, Brazilian women are con- 
sidered unworthy of marriage unless they are virgins. Freyre also mentions 
that under the extreme accentuation of sex-differences typical of patriarchal 
systems it becomes shameful for a man to resemble a woman and vice versa. 
We can, then, speculate that there exists greater antihomosexual prejudice in 
Brazil than in Canada. This study seeks to compare attitudes toward homo- 
sexuality (and their correlates) of Brazilian and Canadian male college 
students. The two cultures should be similar in that in both cases individuals 
who are highly prejudiced against homosexuals should (а) express more nega- 
tive attitudes toward a variety of heterosexual sexual practices than, less 
prejudiced Ss; (5) demonstrate more guilt with respect to their own sexual 
impulses than less prejudiced Ss; (c) hold a more constricted view of male 
appropriate behaviors than less prejudiced Ss; and (d) tend to perceive any 
male exhibiting what are thought of as feminine characteristics as being sus- 
pect of homosexual tendencies. 

Further if there is greater antihomosexual prejudice among Brazilians, we 
would expect them also to show (е) greater stereotyping of the sexes; and (f) 
more willingness to label a male who manifests a “feminine” trait as homo- 
sexual, 


B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


Two hundred students enrolled in either an Arts (N = 87) or an Engineer- 
ing (N = 113) university in Campina Grande Brazil yolunteered to partici- 


pate in an unspecified psychological experiment. Some students were unable to 
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attend and others obviously misunderstood instructions as they failed to com- 
plete parts of the assigned task, leaving a final N of 112, 

The Canadian sample consisted of the 126 Ss in the previously reported 
study (4). 


2. General Procedure 


The attitude and sex-stereotypic measures, the measures of imputed homo- 
sexuality, and the general procedure used in Brazil were identical to those 
previously reported for the Canadian study (4). All attitude scales and 
instructions were translated independently into Portuguese by two bilingual 
teachers of English at the Brazilian universities. 


3. Attitude and Stereotypic Measures 


"Three Likert-type attitude scales were used to measure: (a) attitudes to- 
ward homosexuality (H Scale), (5) attitudes toward a variety of heterosexual 
sex practices and toward more general issues concerned with sexual freedom 
(Liberalism-Conservatism or L-C scale), and (c) attitudes toward one's own 
sexual impulses (Concern-Guilt or C-G scale). The items from all three 
Scales were randomly mixed and presented to Ss as a single questionnaire. 

Ss were also presented with a list of 21 personality traits (e.g., sensitive, 
aggressive, tender, etc.), 12 statements describing various interests and 
hobbies (e.g., cooking, hunting, etc.) , and seven professions ( doctor, mechanic, 
nürse, etc.). Ss were asked to indicate for each item whether they thought it 
was more appropriate for men or women by placing a checkmark in the column 
labelled “Masculine” or “Feminine.” They could also indicate that an item 
applied to both sexes by checking a Column labelled “Irrelevant.” 


4, Measures of Imputed Homosexuality 


Having completed the stereotypic task, Ss were asked to indicate for each 
trait, interest; and profession that they had checked as feminine, what prob- 
ability of being homosexual they would assign to a man who exhibited that 
characteristic, 


C. RESULTS 


The intercorrelations among the three attitude scales for the two cultures 
are given in Table 1. The consistency across cultures in the relationships iS 


3 For copies of the three scales and information regarding their psychometric properties 
order NAPS Document No. 02005 from Microfiche Publications, 305 East 46 Street, New 
York, New York 10017. Remit in advance $1.50 for microfiche or $5.00 for photocopies. 
Make checks payable to Microfiche Publications. Copies may also be obtained by writing 
the authors at the address shown at the end of this article. 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF ATTITUDE SCALES 
Liberalism-Conservatism Concern-Guilt 
Scale (L-C) (C-G) 
Attitudes toward 
homosexuality 
(H) Canada 39** 24* 
Brazil Ape A7 
L-C Canada - E obl 
Brazil .50** 
* p< 05 
** p< 01 


interesting. None of the differences even approaches significance. In both 
cultures there appears to be a moderate positive correlation between sexual 
conservatism and antihomosexual prejudice, a moderate positive correlation 
between sexual conservatism and personal sex guilt, and a lower positive 
correlation between sex-guilt and antihomosexualism. These correlations, then, 
offer some support of Hypotheses a and b. 

H scale scores in the Brazilian sample ranged from 25 to 84 (X — 53.14, 
SD = 12.47); in the Canadian sample from 13 to то (X = 36.52, SD = 
11.85). The Brazilians were significantly more antihomosexual (¢ = 11.60, 
df = 236, p < .001). It was decided to use the upper and lower quartiles of 
each sample for the tests of hypotheses @ through f. The extreme groups 50 
defined were designated as antihomosexual (Anti-H) and as prohomosexual 
(Pro-H), but it is realized that these designations, especially the latter, are 
somewhat arbitrary. 

The Anti-H and Pro-H groups were compared within 
total L-C scale scores and on individual L-C scale items. 
sample, as was previously reported for the Canadian sample, 
clear tendency for Anti-H Ss to be more disapproving of various hetero- 
sexual sexual practices than the Pro-H group (full L-C scale: Pro-H, X = 
45.53, Anti-H, X — 56.25; t= 3.64, dj = 54, P< 001). Hypothesis а is 
supported by this analysis. 

The two groups within each culture were al 
scores, For the Brazilian sample these means, 
for Pro-H Ss, differ significantly (1 — 1.85 
equivalent to the findings for Canadian Ss. 

For hypothesis с, the mean number of 
feminine, or irrelevant was calculated for the two groups within each cul- 
ture, Table 2 gives these data for the two cultures. The differences between 


both cultures on 
In the Brazilian 
there was à 


so compared on total C-G scale 
39.08 for Anti-H Ss and 34.60 
,dj—54, P< .05). This is 


adjectives checked as masculine, 
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groups and between cultures were tested by two-way unweighted-means 
analyses of variance (7). These are summarized in Table 3. 

Examination of Table 3 reveals highly significant main effects for atti- 
tude across all categories. The differences in Table 2 between Pro-H and 
Anti-H Ss are significant in both cultures. In Canada, as well as in Brazil, 
Anti-H Ss sex-type more traits, hobbies, and professions as masculine or 
feminine than do Pro-H Ss. Hypothesis c is strongly supported. 

Аз can be seen from Table 2 the differences between Anti-H and Pro-H Ss 
in the number of adjectives checked in each category appear to be smaller in 
the Brazilian sample than in the Canadian groups. Table 3 reveals that these 
cultural differences tend, with a few exceptions, to be nonsignificant. The 
exceptions involve professions and hobbies. These findings suggest the special 
saliency of professions for sex-typing in Canadian society. 

Hypothesis d predicted that Anti-H Ss would tend, more so than would 
Pro-H Ss, to label as homosexual any male who exhibits what they think of as 
feminine characteristics. The mean probability estimates assigned by the two 
groups in each culture appear in Table 4. The appropriate analyses of vari- 
ance of these data (7) are summarized in Table 5. The differences between 
Anti-H and Pro-H Ss are significant for all categories. In both Canada and 
Brazil, Anti-H Ss are more willing to label a male as homosexual if he ex- 
hibits what they think of as a feminine characteristic than are Pro-H Ss. 
Hypothesis d is therefore supported. 

Hypotheses e and f were formulated with reference to anticipated cultural 
differences in the overall amount of antihomosexual prejudice. Since the 
Brazilian sample was significantly more prejudiced than the Canadian sam- 
ple, hypothesis e states that Ss in Brazil will tend to greater stereotyping of 
the sexes than will Ss in Canada. One measure of this would presumably be 
the mean number of adjectives checked as sex-relevant, by Ss in the two coun- 
tries. Greater stereotyping would be indicated by higher combined mean values 
for Anti-H and Pro-H Ss in the masculine and feminine gender designations 
and lower combined mean values in the irrelevant designation. 

Examination of Table 2 suggests that in most cases these combined mean 
values differ only slightly between the Brazilian and Canadian samples. Table 
3 reveals significant cultural differences for only three of the nine possible 
categories—differences that are not consistent. For example, in the case of 
masculine professions, Anti-H Ss in Brazil sex-typed slightly fewer profes- 
sions than did Ss in Canada, while Pro-H Ss in Brazil sex-typed slightly more 
professions than did Ss in Canada. Thus, hypothesis e is not supported by the 
data, However, several interesting ad hoc findings ensue from the obtained 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE ОР NUMBER OF ADJECTIVES CHECKED 
Source df t MS F 
Personality Traits 
Masculine 
Attitude (A) 1 7.74 28.48** 
Culture (C) 1 .34 1.29 
AC 1 .16 .59 
Error 106 27 
Feminine 
A 1 4.12 15.26** 
€ І 1 34 1.25 
АС 1 49 1.81 
Error 106 27 
Irrelevant 
A 1 21.81 26.60** 
{© ‹ 1 06 72 
АС 1 202 2.46 
Error 106 82 
Hobbies 
е 
А 1 1.90 27.20** 
` j 1 03 40 
AC 1 08 1.14 
Error 106 07 
Feminine | f 
A 1 80 20.00** 
C. 1 13 3.15 
AC T .08 2.03 
Error 106 04 
Trrelevant 
A 1 4.28 23.77% 
c 1 AT 18 
AC 1 E 3.93* 
. Error 106 · 218 
Professions 
Masculine 
A 1 81 35.17** 
c M 10 4.17* 
АС 1 16 7.00** 
Error 106 ‘02 
Feminine 
A 1 59 14,68** 
c 1 02 43 
АС 1 06 1.50 
Error 106 04 
Irrelevant 
A 1 237 26.36** 
c 1 28 3.11 
AC 1 58 641 
Error 106 09 
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TABLE 4 
PROBABILITY ESTIMATES THAT A Mare MANIFESTING “FEMININE” CHARACTERISTIC 
Is HOMOSEXUAL 


Canadians Brazilians 

Category Measure Anti-H Pro-H Difference Anti-H Pro-H Difference 

Traits Mean 17.18 13.19 3.99** 33.35 2129 11.86** 
SD 13.90 12.80 22.96 19.55 

Hobbies Mean 33.655 17.78 15.87** 57.19. 47.96 923** 
SD 19.22 18.23 31.07 26.85 

Professions Mean 3488 1847  1641** 44.99 2729  17.70** 
SD 25.44 24.57 34.68 28.64. 


rp < 01. 


differences. These have to do with the apparent saliency of certain cate- 
gories in the two cultures and are taken up in the Discussion. 

Table 4 reveals that Ss in Brazil were much more willing to label as homo- 
sexual a man exhibiting a feminine characteristic than were Ss in Canada; 
the F values in Table 5 confirm that this cultural difference is highly sig- 
nificant for all categories. Hypothesis f is thereby strongly supported. 


D. Discussion 


The findings of this study have important consequences for Churchill’s (3) 
analysis of the cross-cultural aspects of attitudes toward homosexuality. 
Previous research involving Canadian Ss (4) has provided strong confirma- 


TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PROBABILITY ESTIMATES 
Source df MS F 
Personality Traits 2 
Attitude (A) 1 64.40 4.29% | 
Culture (C) 1 147,26 11.24 
AC 1 16.10 124 
Error 109 13.10 
Hain 1 157.50 6.52* 
[o 1 72146 29,85** 
AC 1 11.02 46 
Error 109 24.17 
Tutte 1 290.87 8.82** 
Cc 1 89.59 2.72 
АС 1 44 01 
Error 109 32.95 
* 2505: 
экс 0l 
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tion of some of Churchill’s central theses. The present investigation corrobo- 
rates these findings among Brazilians and reveals some interesting differences 
between the cultures. The relationship between attitude toward homosexuality 
and sex in general appears to be of the same magnitude in Canada and Brazil. 
In both cultures those most prejudiced against homosexuals tend to greater 
disapproval of various heterosexual sexual practices and report greater guilt 
than less prejudiced Ss. The relationship between attitudes toward homosex- 
uality and “general” sexual conservatism is nonetheless only moderate in 
both cultures. Furthermore, the relationship between personal sex guilt and 
antihomosexual prejudice is slightly positive and significant. 

These findings are consistent with Churchill’s concept of the sex-negative 
.culture. However, as the intercorrelations between scales measuring attitudes — 
toward homosexuality and attitudes toward other aspects of sexual life arê 
moderate, it appears that other factors besides general “sexual negativism” f 
contribute to the manifest antihomosexual sentiment of the cultures studied. 
here. 

In Brazil, as well as in Canada, Anti-H Ss sex-typed more personality traits, 
hobbies, and professions than do Pro-H Ss. As suggested by Churchill Anti-H 
Ss hold more narrow views of what constitutes masculinity and femininity 
than do Pro-H Ss. It has also been shown that prejudiced Ss in both cultures: 
are much more willing to label a male as homosexual if he violates these sex- 
stereotypes than are Pro-H Ss. 

As proposed by Churchill those cultures that are highly disapproving of. 
homosexual activity also develop definitive distinctions between the sexes 
concerning role-appropriate behavior. Exclusive heterosexuality is associated 
with role-appropriate behaviors, and violation of these prescriptions evokes 
anxiety in the individual concerning the increased likelihood that one is 
“queer” in the fullest sense of the word. A “feminine” male is considered to” 
be both nonmasculine and homosexual. 


in-American myth of machismo appears 
to have measurable psychological correlates, 


One additionally interesting finding concerns the salience of the various. 
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facets of role-appropriate behavior in the two cultures. It was noted in the 
Results that cultural differences were found for some of the professions and 
hobbies categories. Ss in Canada sex-typed more professions as masculine 
and fewer as irrelevant than did Ss in Brazil. Ss in Brazil sex-typed more 
hobbies as feminine than did Ss in Canada. These findings suggest the im- 
portance of professions in Canada and hobbies in Brazil. In Canada it is 
apparently profession that “tells” an Anti-H S most about another male’s 
“queerness”; in Brazil it is his interests and hobbies that are most “reveal- 
ing.” In both cases personality traits seem to say rather less about the per- 
son’s sexuality. 
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A TRANSITIVE INDEX TO TEST FOR ACQUIESCENT 
RESPONSE STYLE*! 


Indiana University 


MicHAEL ARMER AND JEANNIE BALDIGO 


SUMMARY 


Acquiescent response bias continues to plague survey research, espe- 
cially among less educated respondents and among respondents who are 
less familiar with interviewing and questionnaire methods. The failure of 
studies to test or control for acquiescence is often due to practical and theo- 
retical limitations of the existing acquiescent measures. A short and con- 
venient transitive index of acquiescence which avoids many of these limita- 
tions has been proposed and illustrated with survey data collected from a 
sample of 591 young men in Kano, Nigeria. The index, validated on the 
basis of differences in mean scores on sets of Likert and matched non-Likert 
items worded separately in “modern” and "traditional" directions, has 
proven useful in testing for spurious and masked relationships due to acqui- 
escent bias. 

It should be emphasized that the specific items comprising the transitive 
index in this study are illustrative; a different set or sets of items following 
the basic transitive principle could be constructed to fit other survey situa- 
tions, It would be useful to investigate the possibility of constructing a tran- 
sitive index general enough to be used in different studies, thus permitting 
comparison of patterns and effects of acquiescence. Such a general index would 
facilitate and encourage the inclusion of acquiescent response assessment as 
a routine part of survey research, as well as the study of the acquiescent phe- 
nomenon in itself, In the meantime the study specific transitive index pro- 
posed here hopefully provides a useful and convenient addition to the tools 
of the survey researcher. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Acquiescent response style ог *yeasaying" (9, 10) is defined as 
tendency to respond affirmatively to statements involving agree-disagi 
yes-no, and similar response alternatives, independently of their imp 
content. Response style refers to a behavioral regularity in the way ош 
answers questions, without reference to psychological states or characteris 
of the individual. Response set, on the other hand, connotes “a conscious 0 
unconscious desire on the part of the respondent to answer in such a way 
to produce a certain picture of himself" [Rorer (19, p. 133); also see 
et al. (14)]. tá 

Postulation of a response set is sometimes used to explain observed acqui 
escent response patterns, but an equally plausible explanation is that p 
find it easier to agree than to disagree with difficult statements in an їп 


constructs beyond simply economy of effort, and it is also consistent with 
accumulated evidence that respondents are more likely to acquiesce on item 
that are difficult: i.e., ambiguous or imaginary (15, 16, 18). It follows fron 
this conception that acquiescence is particularly problematic when th 
domain of content to be measured is abstract, ambiguous, or unfamiliar | 
respondents. Thus, research among young, less educated, or less intellig 
populations, and studies among populations less familiar with the 
and cognitive requirements of social survey procedures (e.g., in develop! 
societies), must be especially careful to avoid or correct for acquiescent bia 
(2, 5, 17, 21, 22, 23). ` y 

‘The seriousness of acquiescence as a source of measurement error has bi 
noted repeatedly since it was first discovered by Cronbach (11, 12, 13) 
cording to Rorer (19, р. 129) › the literature “has grown so large and 
reviewed so many times that the reviews themselves have been reviewed 
Despite the considerable attention acquiescence has received, no simp 
remedy has been found, and most survey research continues to be conduct 
with little or no apparent regard for its effects. As a result, scales and finding 
having questionable validity continue to be reported on the basis of rese 
involving Likert or similar item formats without checks for acquiescent 
sponse pattern. For a recent illustration of the problems this can create, $ 
Carr's (8) critique of the anomia scale. 

The routine failure of researchers to take precautions or corrective 
Sures against acquiescent response bias is probably due less to a lack of re 
nition of the problem than to Practical difficulties encountered in survey 16 
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search. It is not always feasible to follow Cronbach’s (13, p. 29) early advice 
to avoid using agree-disagree items or other item formats susceptible to ac- 
quiescent bias. These formats have advantages over many others of being 
easier to prepare and code, less time consuming to administer, and less 
complex for respondents to answer. Furthermore, such items may comprise 
pre-existing scales which must be included in a study for comparison or 
replication purposes. Given that Likert and related item formats are likely 
to continue being used in survey research instruments in spite of their 
susceptibility to acquiescent response, researchers need a convenient method 
for testing the effects of the acquiescent bias. The purpose of this paper is to 
contribute to the solution of this problem. 

Several measurement ‘methods have been suggested in the past, all of 
which involve problems that undermine their utility. The most common 
measurement devices require splitting items into equal proportions of pro 
and con statements, or adding items that are opposites or reversals of existing 
items, Unfortunately, it is extremely difficult to write pairs of items in logi- 
cally opposite form, as Rorer (19, p. 135-171) has demonstrated (cf. 7, 20). 
If the pairs of items are not perfectly equivalent except for direction, it is 


impossible to determine the extent to which agreement with both may be a 


legitimate response to slightly different item content. The problem of parti- 
t is even more acute when 


tioning effects between acquiescence and item conten 
only pro and con statements are used. Furthermore, both procedures require 
adding a substantial number of items, and this addition may be precluded by 
time or space limitations of the schedule. Finally, the inclusion in the schedule 
of many similar or identical questions may irritate, confuse, or imply dis- 
trust to the respondent, thus threatening both his cooperativeness and the 
data validity. 

Clearly a method is needed that deals e 
acquiescence but avoids these disadvantages of existing measures; the pres- 
ent paper reports on such an index which moves toward meeting these needs, 
In the remainder of this paper, we describe the origin and nature of the 
index, test its validity, and demonstrate its utility in controlling for acqui- 


escence while testing research hypotheses. 


fiectively with the problem of 


B. METHOD 
1. Fieldwork 
In 1965, data (1, 3) were collected in K: 


consisted of a loose federation of four region: 
States), from a probability area sample of 591 males 17 year: 


ano, Nigeria, when the nation 
s (since then replaced by 12 
s of age, of whom 
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54 percent had no formal education. At the outset of the research, j 
assumed that acquiescent bias could be minimized by providing clea 
meaningful interview items and by stressing careful thought in respi 
to them. Despite considerable effort in designing the schedule accord 
a pretest on 24 respondents revealed evidence of acquiescence, as we 
spondent fatigue midway (30-40 minutes) through the interview sc} 
Certain of the troublesome items were eliminated or rewritten. to. 
better response distributions. On the other hand, it appeared that s 
spondents acquiesced more generally than did others, 

The immediate problem faced in the field was how to estimate or ! 
acquiescent response without lengthening—indeed, while shortening- 
schedule. Furthermore, this problem had to be solved quickly, since i 
viewers had been hired and trained, and official permission for the field y 
had been arranged to begin as soon as the schedules could be printed. Si 
constraints are familiar to those who have conducted research abroad, 
similar circumstances probably lead many investigators to ignore susp 
problems, such as acquiescence bias, and/or to skip pretesting which 
bring such problems to light. In the present investigation, the decision’ 
made neither to ignore the problem nor to start over and thereby forfeit t 
research arrangements which had taken several months to make. Rather, j 
order to minimize acquiescence, the schedule was considerably shortened 
about half its original length and sets of agree-disagree items were i 
spersed with other kinds of items in an effort to stimulate attention. 
instructions to the agree-disagree sections of the schedule were rewrit! 
enhance the acceptability of disagreement with the items. Since it v 
ticipated that efforts of this kind would fai 
sponses completely, 
order to assess the extent and to correct for 


loyalty and dedication should be to his ethnic gt 


rather than to his region (the Northern Region of Nigeria).” 
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2. “A man’s greater loyalty and dedication should be to his region rather 
than to his nation (of Nigeria).” 

3. “A man’s greater loyalty and dedication should be to his nation (of 
Nigeria) rather than to his ethnic group.” 

Those who agreed with all three (n = 248, 42%) were defined as having 
acquiescent response patterns: i.e., as inclined to agree indiscriminately with 
agree-disagree and similar items. Those who disagreed with all three (n = 
22,496) were defined as having a negativist response pattern. The remaining 
respondents (n = 321, 54%) were defined as having nonacquiescent re- 
sponse patterns. Of course, the percentage responding in a nonacquiescent 
fashion would be expected to vary somewhat from one set of transitive items 
to the next because of measurement error and differences in item difficulty or 
ambiguity. This is also true of other indexes of acquiescent response, and it 
suggests that content and difficulty of items in the transitive index should be as 
typical as possible of other items in the schedule. This condition appears to 
have been met in the present case, and it may be assumed that respondents 
who answered in an acquiescent fashion on the transitive items were more 
likely than other respondents to acquiesce on other items in the schedule. 

An advantage of the transitive index over other indexes of acquiescence is 
that it avoids redundant items which not only add to questionnaire length 
but may also be offensive to respondents as indicated above. In addition, the 
transitive items are capable of providing useful information in their own 
right in contrast with item reversals, or the irrelevant information provided 
by extraneous items, such as the proverbs in Bass’ (4) Scale of Social Acqui- 
escence. Further, in avoiding item reversals, the index bypasses the problem 
of determining whether paired items are really logically opposite. In sum, 
despite certain limitations to be discussed subsequently, the transitive index 
Dossesses several practical advantages over existing measures. 


3. Validation of the Index 


Given these advantages, it is important to test the validity of the transitive 
index as a measure of acquiescence, particularly in view of the large propor- 
tion of the sample who agreed with all three items in the set. Either there 
was a tremendous amount of acquiescence despite efforts to minimize it, or 
the transitive index was not a valid measure, and there was actually much 
less acquiescence than indicated. Since the instrument did not include an inde- 
Pendent criterion of acquiescent response pattern against which to check the 
index, we have devised an alternative means of testing its validity. 
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It was hypothesized that respondents identified as acquiescent should 
more likely than nonacquiescent respondents to acquiesce to other Likert- ty] 
items; conversely, they should of differ in their responses to non-Likert ite 
having similar content and direction of wording. Thus, if one set of Li 
items is stated in one direction (e.g., “modern”)? and another in the opposite 
direction (e.g., “traditional”), acquiescors should tend to agree with bo 
sets and thus appear simultaneously higher in both directions (e.g., bo 
more modern and more traditional) than nonacquiescors, providing the index - 
is valid. This result would not be expected for corresponding sets of nom 
Likert items. 


ie. matched as closely as possible from the available data. Three of th 
item sets are worded in a modern direction and the remaining four inj 
traditional direction. For example, one of the modern-directed sets is as f0 
lows? р 

(а) Likert item: Girls should have the same opportunity to obtain еййсї 
tion as boys. (Agree/Disagree). b 

(5) Non-Likert: Do you think the freedom of girls to do things like goif 
to school should be . . . (Increased/Not changed at all)? l 


1. Analysis 


Likert items have been dichotomized and coded 1 — agree and 2 = 
agree so that agreement represents a modern response for the items worde 
a modern direction, and a traditional response for the items worded 
traditional direction. The coding on the non-Likert items parallels the Lil 
items with which they are paired. 

If the index is actually Measuring acquiescence, the greater tendency 
acquiescent respondents to agree indiscriminately when in doubt will 
them a mean score closer to 1.00 than to 2.00 on both the traditional 
modern item sets compared to the mean scores for the nonacquiescent 
negativist respondents. The mean scores across dichotomized Likert items 10! 
the three subgroups are shown in the upper half of Table 1. 7 


2 In the present paper, “modern” “traditional” ori " jentations 
are presumed to be charot nae Hs and "traditional" orientations refer to orien! 


EE Western or European cultures as opposed to in 
Nie an cultures. No evaluation of relative desirability and no Ра regarding 
exis RS E Social cultural Change are intended in the present usage. n 
the end of this i ics may be obtained by writing to the authors at the address sho' 
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TABLE 1 


Means and Standard Deviations on "Traditional" and "Modern" 
Item Sets for Transitive Index Subsamples, 
separately for Likert and non-Likert Items 


Tradition-directed Modern-directed 


Respondent = = 
Subsamples x s.d. x s.d. N 
Likert Items 
Acquiescors 1.28 .2h 1.30 .29 248 
Nonacquiescors 1.43 .28 1.39 ‚28 321 
Negativists 1.45 :26 1.48 .32 22 
Non-Likert Items 
Acquiescors 1,38 19 1.41 ‚28 248 
Nonacquiescors 1.42 +22 1.40 +28 321 
Negativists 1.40 ‚2! 1.45 .32 22 


س ~~ 


The pattern of differences in mean scores among respondent samples is 
similar for both the traditional and the modern item sets; the acquiescent re- 
spondent means are substantially lower (closer to 1.00) than the other 
subsample means, Acquiescent response tendencies make these respondents 
simultaneously appear more /raditional and more modern than the other sub- 
samples. The ¢ tests of the difference between the means of the acquiescent 
and nonacquiescent subsamples are significant at the .001 level for both the 
traditional (¢ = 6.82, p < .001) and the modern (t = 3.75, p < .001) item 
sets. Conversely, the mean scores of the negativist subsample are greatet 
(closer to 2.00) than the means of the other subsamples for both item sets, al- 
though the differences fail to attain significance in either item set (¢ = .28 
for traditional and £ = 1.26 for modern). 

The clear monotonic pattern of the differences in mean scores between ac- 
quiescent, nonacquiescent, and negativist subsamples for both tradition- 
directed and modern-directed items is contrary to common sense, but con- 
sistent with response style predictions, and suggests that the transitive index 
of acquiescence is indeed measuring with some degree of validity. 

To test the possibility that some special, unrecognized aspect of the content 
of these item sets might be leading respondents to agree rationally with both, 
We repeated the analysis with similar, non-Likert items which are not sus- 
ceptible to strong acquiescent bias. If we are indeed dealing with response 
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style effects rather than with rational response differences between the те- 
spondent subsamples, then the pattern of differences in mean scores for Likert 
items should disappear with non-Likert items. The lower half of Table 1 pre- 
sents the subsample mean scores across dichotomized non-Likert items 
matched as closely as possible with Likert items reported above. 

By contrast with the previous findings, the pattern of differences in mean 
scores is not large or monotonic in either the traditional or modern set. With 
the exception of the .05 level of significance between acquiescent and non- 
acquiescent respondent scores on the traditional set of items (4 — 2.35), the 
differences in mean scores are not Statistically significant (¢ = .42 for differ- 
ences between acquiescors and nonacquiescors on the modern set; t= .37 
and ¢= .69 for differences between nonacquiescors and negativists on the 
traditional and modern sets, respectively). In fact, two additional ¢ tests of 
the mean score differences between acquiescent and negativist respondents 
on the traditional items (¢ = .37) and on the modern items (t = .56) both 
fail to achieve significance. Because the difference of means between these 
two outside subsamples is not significant in either case, we can be less 
concerned about the significant differences between acquiescors and non- 
acquiescors on the traditional set of non-Likert items. Of course, it is possible 
that acquiescors and negativists are, in fact, somewhat more traditional in 
their orientations than nonacquiescent respondents, since both are associated 
with less education (2), but the pattern of mean scores for non-Likert items 
in Table 1 clearly does not parallel that for Likert items. 

In sum, the evidence conforms to patterns we would expect to find if the 
transitive index is a valid indicator of acquiescence. Confidence in the validity 
of the measure is not diluted by the fact that differences between mean scores 
for Likert items are not especially large. Acquiescent responses are expected 
primarily in cases of respondent doubt or disinterest and not with every item 
and respondent. The substantial mean score differences observed between 
aquiescors and nonacquiescors on Likert items, but not on non-Likert items, 
provide a reasonable basis for confidence in the validity of the transitive index. 


2. Research Application 


In a previous study (2), it was found that controlling for acquiescent їе" 
sponga style did not Significantly change the inverse relationship between edu- 
cation and alienation among Nigerian youth. Further evidence is needed (0 
show that this is not always the case and that controlling for acquiescence 
may have important effects on the analysis and interpretation of data. In 
the upper half of Table 2, data for the total sample of Nigerian youth indi- 
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TABLE 2 


Level of Education and Attitude Toward Education for Women, 
for Total Sample and Nonacquiescent Subsample 


—————————————————————————— 


Attitude Toward Women's Education (in percent) 


Level of Education Favorable Unfavorable N 
Total Sample 

Some secondary 61.8 38.2 68 

Some primary 52.1 47.9 ell 

No education 49.5 50.5. 312 


Nonacquiescent Subsample 


Some secondary 64.8 35.2 52 
Some primary 45.9 54.1 132 
No education 37.4 62.6 130 


cate that a positive attitude toward educational opportunity for women (in 
response to the Likert item: “Girls should have the same opportunity to 
Obtain an education as boys.") tends to vary directly with the educational 
level of the respondent, but that the relationship is not statistically signifi- 
cant (y? = 3.361). These data would lead us to conclude that education В 
not significantly associated with more equalitarian views toward women’s 
education, contrary to common assumptions. 

However, since Likert items are subject to acquiescent responses, and less 
educated respondents are more likely to acquiesce, the percentage of unedu- 
cated respondents agreeing with the statement may be inflated, thus masking 
a significant relationship between education and attitudes toward women’s 
education among nonacquiescent respondents. We need to test this pos- 
sibility before confidence can be placed in the original conclusion of no sig- 
nificant relationship. 

As a test, we may eliminate acquiescent respondents from the sample and 
re-examine the association. If it continues to be negligible for the non- 
acquiescent subsample, we could be more certain in concluding that it isa 
Stable finding regardless of acquiescence effects. Conversely, if controlling for 
acquiescence reveals differences from the original findings for the total sample, 
We would have evidence of acquiescent bias and would be able to correct our 


Conclusions accordingly. уз i Д 
When the Nigerian data on education level and positive attitude towar 
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educational opportunity for women are re-examined in the lower half of Tab е 
2 for the non acquiescent subsample, the direct relationship is significant а 
the .005 level (4? = 11.588). In short, acquiescent response style tends to 


the finding that more educated Nigerian males are more likely to favor educa- 
tion for females. 


ship between education level and perceived self-esteem (based on the Likert 
item: “Sometimes it bothers me that I’m not respected more by my peers”), 
The data for the total sample show a clear and significant association at the 
005 level (2 = 11.755) between education and low self-esteem, For the 
nonacquiescent subsample, however, the percentage differences are smaller, 
and the relationship is not statistically significant (у? — 3.356). In this case, 
the association between education and acquiescence produces a spurious 
relationship which the index enabled us to detect and avoid misinterpreting. 


D. DiscussioN 4 

Despite the demonstrated validity of the index and its advantages over more 

complex, time-consuming, and redundant methods, there are certain cavea 
TABLE 3 


Level of Education and Perceived Self-Esteem, 
separately for the Total Sample and the 
Nonacquiescent Subsample 


———H——À— M Har s s ca D 

Perceived Self-Esteem(in percent) _ 
Level of Education Low Hi н Ж 
i, NNNM LM ee 


i 


Some secondary 47,1 52.9 68 

Some primary 56.9 43.1 all 

No education 67.0 33.0 312 
Nonacquiescent Subsample 

Some secondary 46.3 53.7 52 

Some primary 54.1 45.9 132 


No education 


60.6 39.4 130 -— 
c 0s —— TE 
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which should be noted. First, there is a need for more thorough and systematic 
validation of the transitive index than is possible with the available data, 
Ideally, this validity analysis would involve (а) more precise matching of 
Likert and non-Likert items, (5) several additional transitive indexes, and 
(c) conventional measures of acquiescence, such as item reversals, the Bass 
scale, etc. This would permit convergent validation (6), as well as comparison 
of the relative efficacy of different indexes on the Likert/non-Likert validation 
test and in identifying masked or spurious relationships. Also, relative con- 
struct validity of the separate indexes could be assessed by comparing their 
correlations with background variables (e.g., education) theoretically asso- 
ciated with acquiescence. A more rigorous index validation would also have 
to consider the potentially troublesome assumption that the respondent’s 
"logic" necessarily matches that of the researcher: i.e., that the index items 
are answered as an interrelated set, each answer having logical implications 
for the remaining two. Use of identical sentence structure and placement of 
the questions side by side in the schedule is intended to assure or maximize 
such an occurrence, but the extent of success should be explored. 
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THE EFFECT OF STIMULUS FAMILIARITY ON THE 
CONSERVATION PERFORMANCE OF RURAL 
GUATEMALAN CHILDREN* 1 


Institute of Nutrition of Central America and Panama 


Barry M. LESTER AND RoBERT E. KLEIN 


SUMMARY 


Twenty boys and 20 girls at five and seven years of age in rural Guatemala 
were tested and then retested after a one-month interval on four conservation 
tasks. The conservation tasks were the following: conservation of continuous 
quantity, conservation of matter, and two tests of conservation of area—one 
with familiar and the other with unfamiliar stimulus materials. 

Performance on the conservation of area task with familiar stimulus mate- 
tials was found to be superior to the area task with unfamiliar materials, as 
well as to the other conservation tasks. Conservation performance also im- 
proved from first to second testing. The results suggested that both the age 
at which conservation develops and the sequence of development of different 
conservation abilities may be affected by the use of familiar stimulus materials. 
Also, the importance of retesting, particularly in cross-cultural research, was 
discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The study of the attainment of conservation, marking the transition from a 
preoperational phase of thinking to concrete operational thought, has been a 
Popular target for cross-cultural research. In general, most investigations have 
replicated the age specific cognitive stages identified by Piaget, suggesting 
that the attainment of concrete operations may be universal (3, 4, 6). Indeed, 
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Gonzalez, who collected the data, and Charles M. Super,who helped in the data analysis. 
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both Greenfield (7) and most recently Lloyd (8) have pointed out that most 
cross-cultural conservation research reflects a timetable approach, simply com- 
paring performance of Western and non-Western children on standard conser- 
vation tasks. 

One issue of both theoretical and methodological importance that has been 
addressed by cross-cultural investigators of conservation is the effect of 
stimulus familiarity on conservation performance. Price-Williams (12) em- 
ployed stimulus materials familiar to the indigenous Nigerian culture and 
found conservation of quantity to be evident at the same age reported for 
Western societies. However, as Lloyd (8) pointed out, he did not use standard 
Western materials as controls. Lloyd (8), also working in Nigeria, examined 
conservation of number and continuous quantity, using both familiar and alien 
materials and found no differences in performance as a function of type of 
material. 

In a subsequent study, Price-Williams (13) reported that children from 
pottery-making families in Mexico conserved at earlier ages on a conservation 
of matter task using clay than did children from similar but nonpottery 
making families. It is not clear, however, whether these differences in perfor- 
mance were due to differential familiarity with the stimulus materials or to 
basic differences in cognitive capacity stemming from the greater experience 
of the children from the pottery-making families in the manipulation of clay. 

The role of stimulus materials in relation to conservation performance has 
also been investigated in several studies in the United States. Uzgiris. (15) 
reported that performance varied with changes in stimulus materials for 
several conservation tasks (substance, weight, and volume) and suggested 
that past experiences may account for such situational specific responses. In 
addition, Calhoun (1) and Lovell, Healey, and Rowland (9) have employed 
the concept of stimulus familiarity to account for discrepancies in the sequence 
of development of conservation as postulated by Piaget. In sum, studies have 
been reported, both in the United States and in other parts of the world, in 
which conservation performance was found to interact with the stimulis 
materials used. Furthermore, several authors have invoked the notion of 
stimulus familiarity to explain this interaction, 

‘The present study was an attempt to test the effect of stimulus familiarity 
on a conservation of area task in rural Guatemala. In addition, performance 
on the conservation of area task is compared with performance on other type 
of conservation for the same children. Finally, changes in performance over 4 
one-month interval are reported for all conservation tasks. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 

The subjects comprised almost the entire population of five- and seven-year- 
old children of a semirural village in Guatemala, Central America. The pueblo 
of Canalitos is a Spanish-speaking, predominantly agricultural community of 
about 2000 people located 15 kilometers from Guatemala City, capital of 
Guatemala. 

Subjects were tested during a one-month period and then retested during 
the following month in the same order and on the same tests. Thus, each child 
was tested two times on each test, and the testing sessions were one month 
apart. The design provided for 80 children balanced for age (five and seven 
years) and sex within age. All subjects were not available for the retesting 
because of the lack of cooperation of some families. Thus, the four groups at 
second testing were five-year-old boys (N = 18), five-year-old girls (N = 
17), seven-year-old boys (N = 17), and seven-year-old girls (N = 19). 

The children typically did not attend school until seven or eight years of 
age. None of the five-year-olds and only 12 of the seven-year-olds were attend- 
ing school (six boys and six girls). 


2. Experimenters 


The conservation tasks were administered and scored by an experienced 
female Guatemalan psychometrist. The psychometrist was trained and stan- 
dardized on the conservation tasks in a day-care center in Guatemala City 
and achieved 100% interscorer reliability with a second Guatemalan psychom- 
etrist. 


3. Procedure 


a. General. The conservation data reported here were part of a larger cross- 
sectional study which included 11 psychological tests. The tests in the battery 
Were presented in a standard order during two sessions on the same day 
beginning with the conservation tasks reported here. 

b. Conservation tasks. Four conservation tasks adapted from standard 
experiments modeled after Piaget and others (3) were employed. These were 
Conservation of continuous quantity, conservation of matter, and two: con- 
Servation of area tasks—one with familiar stimulus materials, area (farm) ; 
and the other with unfamiliar stimulus materials, area (cubes). The tasks 
Were presented in the order just described, on a table between the subject 


and the experimenter. 
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As a metric for the determination of stimulus familiarity has not 
reported in previous conservation research, the present study inclu 
sample of adults who were asked to judge the familiarity of the two con 
tion of area tasks. Twenty mothers of the subjects were shown the two sets of 
stimulus materials after the children were tested. None of the mothe 
witnessed the testing procedure. The materials were described to them 
as two different toys, and the mother was asked to judge which of the to 
was more familiar to her child. Ninety-five percent of the mothers repo 
that the area (farm) materials were more familiar to their children than t 
area (cubes) materials. 

The internal structure of each of the tasks involved the initial presentati 
of two stimuli judged as equal by the child, followed by a series of transform 
tions which changed the perceptual quality of one of the two stimuli. Follo 
ing each transformation, the child was asked to judge the equality of the ty 
stimuli. The equality of the stimuli was re-established before each transforma 
tion for three of the conservation tasks: conservation of continuous quantity 
conservation of matter, and conservation of area (cubes). This procedure wa 
not used in the conservation of area ( farm) task, since the transformations 
this task involved the addition of new stimuli. Finally, 44 of the 71 childr 
(62%) tested during the retesting session, one month later, were asked 
supply reasons or justifications for their responses. r 

c. Continuous quantity. Two 185 ml glasses (A and B) were each half fill 
with water. With glass B in view of the child, three transformations follo j 
in which the water from glass A was successively poured into the followi 
containers: A 100 ml graduated cylinder, a flat saucer type bowl, and i 
other identical glasses. In the last transformation, the water in glass B W 
also equally divided into three identical glasses. After each transformation, 
the subject was asked if the amount of water in the new container(s) had 
more, the same, or less water than glass B. , 

d. Substance. Two balls, A and B (15 cm circumference) of yellow pla 
ticine were shown to the subject. With ball B in view of the child, ball A wa 
successively transformed into the following shapes: A pancake, a sausage; ! 
a sausage divided into four smaller Sausages and placed in a linear fashion 
the table. In the last transformation, ball B was also transformed into om 
long sausage. The subject was asked, after each transformation, if the amo 
of clay in the transformation of ball A (for example, the pancake) was 1101 
the same, or less than the amount of clay in ball B. | 

е. Area, Two conservation of area tasks were used to assess the effect 
familiar and unfamiliar materials on conservation. In the area (farm) е 
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ment (familiar materials), two identical green boards, A and B (35 cm X 35 
cm), were presented to the subject as pastures of grass. A toy cow was placed 
in the center of each green board pasture, A and pasture B, and the subject 
was asked whether or not the two cows had the same amount of grass to eat. 
The subject was then told that a farmer wanted to build a house on each 
pasture; the examiner then placed a model house in a corner of each field. 
Three more houses were then added to each field. In pasture B the houses 
were adjacent to each other in a corner, whereas in pasture A the houses were 
scattered over the pasture. After the addition of each house, the subject was 
| asked if the cow in pasture B had more, the same, or less grass to eat then the 
cow in pasture A. 

In the area (cubes) task (unfamiliar materials) two squares, A and B, each 
composed of six 21 cm? red cubes were shown to the subject. Six transforma- 
tions followed in which square A was rearranged so as to form various flat 
geometric shapes. During these transformations, both the transformed square 
and the original square remained in front of the subject. After each trans- 
formation, the subject was asked if the cubes in square B occupied more, the 
same, or less than the cubes in square A. 

f. Scoring. Proportion of correct responses was calculated by comparing 
each subject’s total number of correct responses with the total number of 
possible responses for each conservation task. Proportions rather than means 
were used, since the four conservation tasks differed with respect to the num- 
ber of possible responses, For both conservation of continuous quantity and 
conservation of matter, there were three transformations, so that a subject’s 
score ranged from zero to three. Conservation of area (farm) and area (cubes) 
consisted of four and six transformations, respectively, and a subject's score, 
therefore, ranged from zero to four and zero to six. 

The reasons or justifications given by the subjects for their responses were 
not subjected to statistical analysis because most were completely uninforma- 
tive. When asked to explain why two stimuli were the same or different, a 
common response was “porque si” (“because they are"). 


C. RESULTS 
Analyses of variance were performed first, to. determine the effects of age, 
Sex, and repeated testing on conservation performance and, second, to compare 


Performance across the four tasks. : 
All analyses were based on the proportion of correct conservation responses 
lor each of the four tasks. The mean proportion of correct conservation re- 


Sponses by age, sex, and testing are presented in Table 1. 
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To assess the relation between performance and the factors of age, sex, and 
| repeated testing, a 2 (sex) X 2 (age) X 2 (testing) analysis of variance with 
repeated measures over the last factor was performed for each conservation 
task. Performance on conservation of continuous quantity and conservation 
of area (farm) improved with age irrespective of sex or repeated testing 
(F = 5.34, df = 1/66, p. < .05, and F = 8.08, df = 1/67, p < .01, re- 
spectively). However, for both conservation of matter and conservation of 
area (cubes), performance did not improve across the five to seven age range. 

Repeated testing was associated with significant improvement in perfor- 
mance across the one-month period for both conservation of continuous 
quantity and conservation of area (farm), F = 4.04, df = 1/66, p < .05, and 
F = 3.34, dí = 1/67, р < .07, respectively. This was also the case for con- 
servation of matter, though only for boys, as indicated by a significant sex X 
testing interaction (F = 4.46, df = 1/66, < .05). Apart from this sex X 
testing interaction, there were no performance differences associated with the 
sex of the child. For the conservation or area (cubes) task, there were no 
significant main effects or interactions. 

To compare performance across the four tasks, a 2 (sex) X 2 (testing) X 
4 (task) analysis of variance was performed with repeated measures over the 
last two factors. Significant main effects were found for age (F = 1.16, df = 
1/65, p < .01) and task (F = 24.60, df = 1/195, p <.001), As discussed 
above, the age effect was due to the improvement in performance between ages 
five and seven for conservation of area (farm) and continuous quantity. The 
main effect for task was associated with superior performance on the area 
(farm) task as compared to performance on the other three conservation tasks. 

However, those main effects must be interpreted in the light of two interac- 
tion terms: age X task (F = 3.45, df = 3/195, p < .05) and testing X task 
(F = 3.33, df = 1/195, р < .05). The age X task interaction was due to 
Superior performance at both five and seven years of age for the area (farm) 


task, Performance on the other three tasks did not differ from each other 


eflected a similar pattern. For 
tion of area (farm) 
while 


either age. 

The significant testing XX task interaction r 
both first and second testing, performance on conserva 
Was superior to performance on each of the other conservation tasks, 
Performance levels did not differ among the other three tasks. 


D. Discussion 


The finding that performance on conservation of area (farm) was superior 
tity and conservation of matter, 


Not only to conservation of continuous quan! 
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but also to the other conservation of area (cubes) task, is consistent with other 
investigations in which conservation performance was found to vary positively 
with stimulus familiarity (1, 9, 13, 15). This group of studies underscores the 
importance of interpreting the results of conservation studies with an eye to 
the appropriateness of the task and the familiarity of the test stimuli, 

The results of the present study are also germane to the issue of the age at 
which conservation develops. Several investigators have reported approxi- 
mately 7576 conservation behavior between seven and nine years of age on 
tasks similar to those used here (3, 7,8, 11, 12). Similarly, Goodnow (6) 
studying three groups of 11-year-old boys on the same conservation of area 
(farm) task reported here, found 8076 conservation performance among 
“unschooled” Chinese compared to “average” and “dull” North American 
boys who showed 60% and 40% conservation performance, respectively, In 
comparison, the findings from the present study suggest that conservation can 
be demonstrated at earlier ages if familiar stimulus materials are employed. 
"Thus, for the conservation of area (farm) task, the performance of the seven- 
year-old Guatemalan children compared favorably with the 11-year-old 
sample reported by Goodnow (6). 

The issue of the sequence of development of the various types of con- 
servation is also addressed by these data. Piaget (11) and others (3, 5) 
reported that conservation of continuous quantity and conservation of matter 
develop earlier than conservation of area, weight, and volume. This sequence 
was not observed in the present study. Rather, performance for the conserve- 
tion of area (farm) task was clearly superior to the other conservation tasks, 
at both five and seven years of age and for both testing sessions. Thus, it may 
be argued that the sequence of development of conservation is both a function 
of the stimulus materials used and the general familiarity of the problem. In 
an agriculturally based community, such as Canalitos, conservation of area 
may be demonstrated earlier than conservation of continuous quantity or 
conservation of matter when familiar stimuli are used in the context of 4 
“real” problem, 

Finally, powerful testing effects appeared for two of the conservation tasks. 
Improvement in conservation performance has been found in conservation 
training studies in both training and control groups (10, 14) in Western 
cultures. While these studies have attributed improvement in performance t0 
the "natural? growth of conservation, it is likely that the improvement in the 
present research is related to the fact that the children in this study had not 
previously participated in a formal testing session. Since the conservation tests 
were part of a larger battery, the subjects received considerable practice in test 
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taking between the test and retest sessions. Investigators in other villages in 
Guatemala have also revealed dramatic improvement in performance across 
similar test-retest intervals for many different types of cognitive tasks (2). 


Inasmuch as previous conservation studies have only examined changes in 


conservation performance across relatively short intervals in Western societies, 
these findings should furnish a sober warning to cross-cultural investigators 
who rely on a single testing of children in societies in which the skills necessary 
for optimal performance on psychological tests are not normal products of the 
socialization process. 


15, 
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The Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, 90, 207-212. 
A VERBAL INTERACTION RECORDING TECHNIQUE 
FOR STUDYING INDIVIDUALS IN SMALL GROUPS* 


Denton, Texas 


Јоѕерн W. FERRARA! 


SUMMARY 


This prototype verbal interaction recording technique is for studying indi- 
viduals in small groups and is represented by a circle with equal cells corre- 
sponding to the number in a group. The observer marks symbols on numbered 
arcs to record who performed the action, toward whom, the category of the 
act, and time of its occurrence. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Groups are ubiquitous, and the interpersonal and social forces in operation 
are so complex that it appears as if any systematic effort to record and 
analyze them would be impossible or at best extremely difficult. Nevertheless; 
methodologies have been developed. Earlier methods for recording verbal 
interaction have been designed by Bales and Gerbrands (5), Bales (3, 4), 
Flanders (7), Amidon and Flanders (1), and Bass (6). { 

Bale’s (4) approach includes a system of classifying and recording, verbal 
interaction. He has designed 12 sets of categories that are mounted on the face 
of a recording machine. A wide paper tape moves over the writing area and 
underneath a set of categories at a constant speed. To record an act the ob- 
server writes a score which indicates who performed the action and toward 
whom. The location of the score on the paper tape records the category of the 
act and the time of its occurrence. i i 

Flanders (7) and Amidon and Flanders (1) have designed 10 categories 
that classify teacher to student verbal interaction. Every three seconds the 
observer records in a column the category number of interaction; and after a 
period of observation, he enters the pairs of numbers into. a, matrix for 
analysis. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on June 13, 1972, 
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Bass (6) designed the Group Discussion Chronometer to collate time spen 
talking with leadership status. This apparatus consists of a panel of 10 bu 
switches spaced to allow each of the experimenter’s fingers to operate 
button without having to move his hands. Each push-button closes the cir 
of one of 10 sweep-hand, self-starting, electric clocks mounted ona 
outside of a classroom but connected by a cable to the switch panel. 
button and one clock are devoted to each participant, and a cumulative m 
sure in seconds is obtained of the total time each participant talks, The ob- 
server presses the button appropriate to the participant each time the partic 
ipant begins talking and releases it when he stops or pauses. Even when 
members attempt to talk simultaneously, the Group Discussion Chronome 


B. PROTOTYPE VERBAL INTERACTION RECORDING TECHNIQUE 


People begin, modify, and end relationships by verbal interaction or com 
munication with one another. Like the verbal interaction or relationshi 
between two people, the verbal interaction or relationship among members 
a group is limited by the kinds of interaction that occur. Consequently, th 
current prototype verbal interaction recorder is a technique to record smal 
group verbal interaction. It is represented by a circle divided into equal cell 


corresponding to the number of members in a group. The group size ma 
vary from two to 10. 


er members located in the same cell and 
as in Figure 1, take a group consisting of five m 
60° by the total population of the group, making ead 


the group. For example, 
bers and divide a circle 3 


vidual member and the 1 
being from A to E, take 
cell and all the other me 
order. Numbered arcs a 
If subject A responds 


etter G representing the group as a whole. Our c! 
cell A and place subject A at the acute end of tli 
mbers of the group at the obtuse end in alphabeti 
re drawn from subject A to all the other members 
to subject B and that act is an emotionally posi 
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response, a plus is marked to the right of subject B and on arc No. 1. Then if 
subject B responds to subject A and his reaction is an emotionally negative 
response, a minus is marked to the right of subject A and on arc No. 1. Still 
further, if subject A needs assistance from another member, he may remark 
to subject C with a question, thus a question mark is made to the right of 
subject С and on arc No. 1. Subject C replies with an answer made to the 
group G as a whole which is.a small circle recorded to the right of G and on 
arc No. 1. The same method of recording is also utilized when subjects D and 
E interact with the group. 

When a subject’s response arc sequence is completely utilized, continue 
recording his interactions on another plate, beginning with arc No. 1 and 


Plate # 


Time Limit —— 


FIGURE 1 
THE VERBAL INTERACTION RECORDER SHOWS THE VERBAL INTERACTION OF THREE 
PARTICIPANTS OF A Five MEMBER GROUP 
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continuing for the course of his interaction or prescribed time limit, A 
limit on each plate is required to control for this factor. For high produ 
or performance groups, 2-5 minutes is suggested. 

After the group verbal interaction, the members’ responses can be 
ferred to a Verbal Interaction Tally Form. The tally form delineates by: 
1 the subject is identified; column 2 records the number of positive теѕро 
column 3, the number of negative responses; column 4, the numbei 
problem-solving questions; column 5, the number of problem-solving 
responses; and column 6, the total number of responses. Then by using 
the Verbal Interaction Recorder and the Tally Form, the entire verbal 
action between the subjects of a five-member group is recorded, clearly 
cating who responded to whom, what type of a response was made, ti 
response, and the total number of responses for each subject. 


C. UNIQUE FEATURES 1 

The following are some unique and useful features of this apparatus in com 
parison to other techniques. 
l. Any codification or classification of verbal responses may be used will 
this recorder. 
2. An observer is free to utilize separately numbers, symbols, or letters. 

a combination of these to designate verbal responses. 
3. It appears that the time variable, response sequencing factor, and g ой 
number may be modified to correspond to almost any situation. For example 
if you have a large group, you may wish to decrease the time and num 


response sequence arcs per plate, For high verbal output groups, decr 
the time variable but increasing reg 


an emotionally negative Iesponse, a minus is marked to the right of subj 
ect A reply to subject C with a question 
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Plate #. 


Time Limit — 


FIGURE 2 
THE VERBAL INTERACTION RECORDER ILLUSTRATING AN ALTERNATIVE METHOD FOR 
RECORDING VERBAL SEQUENTIAL INTERACTION OF THREE PARTICIPANTS OF A 
Five MEMBER GROUP 


6. Colors might be used to indicate subjects and their position in each 
cell. 

7. Different numbers, symbols, or letters might be used simultaneously to 
designate nonverbal communication with verbal communication. 

8. The recording form is easily replicated; therefore, the cost would be 
relatively inexpensive. 

The usual measures of reliability and validity do not seem to be par- 
ticularly appropriate for a verbal interaction recorder. This is a method or 
device technique to facilitate recording observations of individuals in small 
groups and not a test, such as those of intelligence and personality which are 
based on the assumption that they are measuring a factor, capacity, or trait 
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within the individual. However, often and typically, comparison of si 
ities and differences between observers is made in an effort to. 
observer reliabilities. To a great extent, it appears that this is more 
of an observer's skill and familiarity with a particular codification 
b ior than of the recorder itself. Consequently, this method of 
hu verbal interaction appears suited for the objectives of sim 
indicating the quality of a verbal act, who performed it, in relation 
total number of responses, and time of response. ) 
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ATTRACTION TOWARD THE OPPOSITE SEX AS A 
DETERMINANT OF PHYSICAL PROXIMITY* 1 


Purdue University 


А. К. ALLGEIER AND DonN BYRNE 


SUMMARY 


Studies of physical proximity as an index of attraction frequently report 
sex differences, and data concerning proximity to the opposite sex are some- 
what ambiguous, In the present study it was hypothesized that both males 
and females place themselves in closer proximity to a liked than to a dis- 
liked member of the opposite sex and that the arousal of negative affect is 
inversely related to physical proximity. Attraction to an opposite sex 
stranger was manipulated by means of false attitude information. A chi- 
square analysis indicated a highly significant relationship between attitude 
similarity and seating distance for both sexes. Analysis of variance sup- 
ported the proposed relationship between seating distance and self-reported 
feelings of anxiety, hostility, and depression. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


A number of studies employing the general methodology developed by 
Byrne (2, 3) and his colleagues in research on interpersonal attraction have 
investigated nonverbal indices of attraction among American college students. 
Characteristically, in these investigations the relationship is determined be- 
tween the nonverbal measure under consideration and the standard paper and 
pencil index of attraction, the Interpersonal Judgment Scale. For example, 
Efran (13) has shown that when attitude similarity between a subject and 
a stranger is experimentally manipulated, significant differences in the attrac- 
tion measure are paralleled by differences in amount of visual contact yid 
that stranger in a subsequent interaction. The argument that “true feelings i 
may not be expressed on verbal scales (1, 18) can be rebutted by such findings 
ee. 
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in that the association between unobtrusive measures of physical acts and 
paper and pencil devices greatly extends the construct validity of the latter 
(19). 

The relationship between physical proximity and attraction has received 
the greatest amount of research attention in studies of nonverbal measures. 
The physical distance that an individual chooses to place between himself 
and another individual appears to be a sensitive index of attraction, There 
are, however, indications of differences between males and females in this 
behavior. When subjects are exposed to attitudinally similar or dissimilar 
confederates of the same sex, striking sex differences are found (8). Female 
subjects sat closer to a similar than to a dissimilar female in a side-by-side 
seating arrangement, whereas males preferred to sit directly opposite a similar 
male; this finding is consistent with the general conclusions of Sommer (21) ' 
in his review of research on personal space. When the two individuals are of 
the opposite sex, further complications arise. Byrne, Ervin, and Lamberth (9) 
reported that the more a subject liked a partner after a 30-minute coke date, 
the closer together the two individuals stood while receiving final instructions 
from the experimenter. Further analysis of those data once again suggested 
sex difference in that ^. . . proximity in this situation was controlled m: 
by the males than by the females" (9, p. 162). The question remains as 
whether a female would choose to be physically closer to a liked male if 
situation were arranged so that she had complete control over the distanc 

An additional question raised in the present investigation involves the 
variables’ mediating the relationship between liked or disliked interpersonal 
characteristics and subsequent physical distance. In the reinforcement model 
of attraction (5, 12), stimuli which have positive or negative reinforce : 
properties (including attitude statements) are conceptualized as eliciting in 
plicit affective responses which, in turn, mediate evaluative responses, 
as attraction and physical proximity. Any discriminable stimulus (such 
another person) associated with the reinforcing stimulus can become a 
ditioned stimulus for the implicit affect. Tt follows from this formula 
though it has not been demonstrated, that a greater distance should be placed 
between oneself and an individual who comes to elicit negative affect than One 
who elicits positive affect. + ИЖ 
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B. METHOD 


The subjects were 10 male and 10 female introductory psychology students 
at Purdue University, 

When a subject reported to the experimental area, another student was 
already there waiting for the experiment to begin, This second student was 
actually a confederate, opposite in ‘sex to the subject, Shortly afterward, the 
experimenter appeared and took them into the experimental room where they 
were seated at a divided table which allowed a minimum of visual contact. 
Subjects were told that the experiment was concerned with developing new 
methods for predicting the success of products on the consumer market; they 
would be asked to evaluate two comparable products competing for that 
market. They were also told that the various forms they would be given to 
fill out during the experiment would supply information that would be useful 
in predicting product success. The experimenter then said, “I would like you to 
refrain from verbally communicating to your partner for the remainder of 
the experiment as this could bias your evaluation of the products; however, 
in order to give you some information about your partner, I am going to 
give you an attitude survey completed by him (her) at the beginning of the 
semester." 

Each subject then received a 12-item attitude survey which was previously 
prepared in accordance with the standard stranger technique (17). Equal 
numbers of males and females were randomly assigned to an experimental 
condition of either attitudinal similarity or dissimilarity. Each subject's 
attitudes had been pretested on a 50-item survey at the beginning of the 
semester, and the confederate's survey either contained two similar and 10 
dissimilar attitude responses or the reverse. Both the confederate and the 
experimenter were blind as to the condition to which the subject was assigned. 

Aíter reading their partner's survey, subjects were asked to rate their 
Dartner on the Interpersonal Judgment Scale (2). This instrument consists pi 
six seven-point rating scales, the last two of which pertain to the subject’s 
probable liking or disliking of the other person and his feelings about working 
With him. Scores on these two scales are summed to yield a measure. of 
attraction-rejection with a possible range of 2 (most negative) to 14 (most 
Positive); the split-half reliability of this measure has been reported to be 
85 (7). 

The subjects were then instructed to take one of a group of four seats so as 
to be better able to evaluate the products. One seat was against the wall and 
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this was always taken by the confederate. Of the remaining seats, one was 
at a 45° angle to the confederate’s right at a distance of two feet, one was 
at a 45° angle to the confederate’s left at a distance of four feet, and the 
third was placed directly in front of the confederate at a distance of two 
feet. The confederate was not aware of the differential distance of the chairs 
nor of the fact that physical proximity was being studied.2 

The “product evaluation” task involved a novelty item (two types of 
laughing bags which emit sounds of recorded laughter when picked up) which 
the two individuals were to examine and evaluate during a three-minute 
period. Afterward, the subjects recorded their preferences with respect to the 
products and indicated their general feelings on the Multiple Affect Adjec- 
tive Check List of Zuckerman and Lubin (22), which measures self-reported 
feelings of anxiety, hostility, and depression. 


C. RESULTS 


The usual effect of attitude similarity on the paper and pencil attraction 
measure was confirmed. Attraction toward an agreeing stranger (M = 11.10) 
was greater than toward a disagreeing stranger (M = 8.66) as indicated by 
a simple analysis of variance (F = 4.58, df = 1/16, p < .05).3 Thus, the 
manipulation of attraction was successful, 

Because only two subjects chose to sit in the seat opposite the confederate 
(one male in the similar condition and one female in the dissimilar condition), 
the two conditions of two-foot distance were combined in the analysis. Tt was 
found that all nine subjects in the similar condition sat at the two-foot dis- 
tance and eight of the nine subjects in the dissimilar condition sat at the 
four-foot distance. Chi-square analysis of seating distance by proportion of 
similar attitudes indicated a highly significant relationship (X? = 14.40, 
df =1, p < 001). Tt may be Seen, then, that subjects indicated greater 
attraction for and chose to sit closer to an opposite sex stranger with similar 
attitudes than to one with dissimilar attitudes. It should be noted that there 
was no evidence of sex differences in seating preferences in this situation. 

The means for the three subscales of the affect measure are shown in Table 
1 in relation to the two seating distances, Analysis of variance indicated that 
those subjects who sat two feet away from the confederate expressed feelings 
of less anxiety (F=7.65, df= 1/16, р < .05), less hostility (F — 6.68, 


3 Two subjects were eliminated from the analysi: i the con- 
federates to reach the designated seat in time, б of 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN AFFECT Scores FOR SUBJECTS CHOOSING SEATS Ат EACH OF 
Two DISTANCES FROM STRANGER 


Distance of seat Affect scores 

from stranger Anxiety Hostility Depression 
Two feet 5.40 7.30 9.80 
Four feet 8.38 10.12 1712 


df — 1/16, p < .05), and less depression (F = 9.48, df = 1/16, p < .01) 
than those who sat at the four-foot distance. 


D. DISCUSSION 


Both hypotheses were supported in that both males and females placed 
themselves closer to a liked than to a disliked member of the opposite sex and 
that self-reported negative affect was associated with increased interpersonal 
distance. Though the generality of the attitude-attraction relationship has 
been extended to noncollege samples (6, 10) and to student subjects out- 
side of the United States (11), it should be noted that the data on physical 
proximity are based entirely on American college students. An extension of 
these findings to other cultural contexts is needed. 

Once again, the construct validity of the paper and pencil measure of 
attraction is extended even though the various investigations of physical prox- 
imity have involved quite different manipulations and experimental settings. 
Such results seem to augur considerable promise for the use of physical dis- 
tance as an indicator of attraction, but some caution should be exercised. 
There is still obviously much that must be learned about the specific details 
of the setting and the sexes of the individuals involved before one can gen- 
eralize directly and authoritatively about real-life interactions. An example 
of the possible problems with additional determinants of behavior in such 
Situations is provided by Russo (20). College students were asked to rate 
diagrammed seating arrangements along several dimensions. Increased dis- 
tance was seen by the subjects as indicating less acquaintance, less friendli- 
ness, and less talkativeness. Where the arrangement fostered visual contact, 
however, the effects of increased distance tended to be mitigated. It seems 
quite possible that the physical correlates of liking are influenced by numer- 
ous situational and interpersonal variables in such contexts. qur 

The affective findings provide convincing support for the mediational as- 
pects of the reinforcement model. Since various affective manipulations, such 
às ambient effective temperature (16) and induced mood (15), have been 
Shown to determine self-rated feelings and interpersonal attraction, these 
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variables would also be expected to influence the interpersonal distance that 
an individual would choose. The association between affective responses and 
seating distance cannot, of course, be interpreted unequivocally as evidence 
of affect as a mediator. It should be noted, however, that other research has 
indicated that attitudinal manipulation alone elicits affective responses as 
measured by both paper and pencil scales (e.g., 4) and physiological indices 
(e.g., 14). Such results in conjunction with those of the present investigation 
are therefore consistent with the proposition that it is the affect elicited by 
stimuli, such as attitude statements, that determines such behavioral indi- 
cators of attraction as physical proximity. 
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A SIMULATED JURY STUDY: CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
DEFENDANT AND THE JURORS*? 


University of Chicago 


CHARLAN NEMETH AND RUTH Hytanp 50515 


SUMMARY 


In the present study, two samples of subjects differing in class and 
political orientation were tested in a simulated jury situation. The defendant, 
accused of negligent homicide, varied in the characteristics of race and at- 
tractiveness. Mean sentencing of the defendant was found to be a function 
of the characteristics of the jurors and of the attractiveness of the defendant. 
No main effect for race of the defendant was found. Further, a significant 
interaction between the subject sample—i.e. the jurors—and attractiveness 
of the defendant and between the subject sample and race of the defendant 
was found. The latter findings were discussed with reference to the child- 
rearing literature on class differences. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Ask any lawyer and he will describe for you the importance of the personal 
characteristics and social categories of a defendant on the assessment of his 
guilt by a jury of “peers.” In their book on The American Jury, Kalven and 
Zeisel (4) have pointed out that, in their assessment of the guilt of the de- 
fendant, juries take into account past criminal records, marital statis; age, 
war record, physical attractiveness, and occupation, among other things. No 
matter how perceptive and successful lawyers may be in such analyses of 
the workings of a jury, however, little data of a systematic form have been 
obtained in support or refutation of these hypotheses. н 

Landy and Aronson (5) conducted a study of paper and pencil assessments 
of guilt by a sample of college students. In their study, John Sander, the 
defendant, was accused of having hit and killed a pedestrian with his auto- 
mobile while under the heavy influence of alcohol. In their presentation of 
the case, Landy and Aronson made it quite clear that Sander did in fact hit the 
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pedestrian. In other words, Sander’s guilt of having committed the crime of 
negligent homicide was beyond “reasonable doubt” as presented in the 
story. However, Landy and Aronson varied the attractiveness of the de- 
fendant in two of their conditions. In one condition, he was presented as an 
upstanding citizen; in the other, he was presented as a person with a menial 
job, marital difficulties, and a criminal record, Responses of the subjects in 
this study show that Sander was punished significantly more severely when 
he was painted as unattractive than when he was presented as an attractive, 
upstanding citizen, A replication of this study by the authors (8) shows the 
same significantly higher penalty given to the unattractive defendant, More- 
over, subjects were more likely to assume greater drinking habits when the 
defendant was unattractive than when he was attractive. They also assumed 
that Sander suffered more regret for his actions when he was attractive, but, 
at the same time, felt he was more morally responsible. In other words, the 
social categories to which the defendant belonged led to expectations as to 
his habits, as well as to his reactions to a wrongdoing. The defendant who 
belongs to less socially desirable categories, while being seen as less morally 
responsible, is still made to рау more severely for his crimes. 

There is clearly something very akin to stereotyping here. However, such 
stereotyping and resulting expectations may very well depend on the char- 
acteristics of the perceiver, in this case the juror. A good deal of attention has 
been paid, for example, to the composition of the jury by lawyers, defendants, 
and the media. In a recent telecast of the Merv Griffin Show on national tele- 
vision? for example, several prominent lawyers reflected on this very topic. 
The lawyers present were William Kunstler, Vincent Hallinan, F. Lee Bailey, 
Melvin Belli, and Percy Foreman. On this telecast, Mr. Belli offered. the 


comment that the prosecutor generally prefers jurors of Nordic ethnic back- 
grounds and that the defense 


Mediterranean ethnic backgrounds or f 
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was on trial for resisting arrest. In the selection of the jury, a great deal of 
attention was paid to the fact that while the defendant was black, the jury 
was all white. The defense attorney and Watson himself felt that a. jury 
of his “peers” would require that at least some of the jurors be black. The 
prosecuting attorney, on the other hand, asserted that the defendant is not 
entitled to any particular jury based on social categories. Rather, he insisted, 
the law prescribes only that he have a fair and impartial jury in order that 
he not be deprived of his rights. Therefore the prosecution concluded that 
different race does not necessarily imply bias, a conclusion obviously not 
shared by the defendant. 

Such considerations imply that not only are the personal characteristics and 
categories of the defendant of importance to a jury, but also that such vari- 
ables may be differentially utilized depending on the particular juror and 
his own personality or group membership. In particular, the above discussions 
Suggest that same race of juror and defendant may lead to perceived simi- 
larity, sympathy, and resulting leniency. Different race, they suggest, may 
lead to bias and resulting harshness of sentence. Such considerations would 
have rather important consequences for the selection of a jury. If race does 
break down in the above-mentioned ways, selecting a jury so that half are 
White and half black would have the consequence of a hung jury in that there 
would be strong supporters and strong opponents of the defendant based on 
race composition, The notion of a fair and impartial jury means that each 
and every member be fair and impartial, not that there be an equivalent 
number of friends and enemies on the jury. 

The present study is an attempt to investigate some of the foregoing phe- 
nomena. In this study, the attractiveness of the defendant, as used in the 
Previously mentioned replication of the Landy and Aronson study, was 
manipulated, but race of the defendant—black or white—was also manipu- 
lated. Further, in an attempt to assess possible differential effects of such 
characteristics of the defendant, two quite different samples of individuals 
Were tested. One consisted of a group of undergraduates at the University 
9f Chicago, the other a group of undergraduates from a junior college in the 
Southwest part of Chicago. The University of Chicago sample come from 
middle- and upper-middle-class backgrounds; they are politically liberal and 
activist; their appearance is generally very casual: e.g. jeans, sweatshirts, long 
hair. The junior college sample, on the other hand, are individuals coming 
from working-class backgrounds; most are of Polish, Irish, or Slavic ethnic 
backgrounds: they are politically conservative, at least relative to the 


т 


University of Chicago sample; their appearance is more formal: e.g. coats 
and ties, high-heeled shoes, shorter hair.* "i 

One might hypothesize that the two groups would react differently to the 
racial characteristics of the defendant. One possibility would be that the 
University of Chicago sample would “bend over backwards" toward the black 
defendant because of their political ideology, whereas the junior college 
sample would favor the white defendant. Another possibility is that neither 
sample would show bias based on race. Still another possibility is that when 
the defendant is painted as an upstanding citizen—i.e. in the attractive 
condition—race is irrelevant, whereas when he is painted as unattractive, 
different stereotypes may come into play and cause the racial variable to be 
significant. This is, frankly, an exploratory study, since it is very difficult to 
assess in advance the possible effects of the variables employed or their 
particular interactions. These variables, however, do appear to be important 
in the selection of a jury. 
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B. PROCEDURE [ 


The subjects for the junior college sample were 20 male and 20 female рай 
volunteers solicited in the college cafeteria, The subjects for the University of 
Chicago sample were 20 male and 20 female paid volunteers from an under- 
graduate personality course, Each of the 80 subjects was paid $1.50 for his 
participation. The 80 subjects were assigned in groups of 20 to one of four 
experimental conditions: Defendant White and Attractive; Defendant Black 
and Attractive; Defendant White and Unattractive; and Defendant Black 
and Unattractive. For each of these conditions, the 20 subjects consisted 
of 10 (five male and five female) University of Chicago students and 10 
(five male and five female) junior college students. Descriptions of the 
defendant and the crime were adapted from Landy and Aronson (5, pp. 144 
and 148) and published with permission of the publisher. 

Depending on the condition to which he was assigned, each subject was 


given one of four descriptions of John Sander, the defendant in a negligent 
homicide case, as follows: 


White (Black 
has been employed by the same firm for 42 years. Sander was friendly with 
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no injuries. Sander’s traffic record shows he has received three tickets in the 
past five years, two of which were for moving violations. 

White (Black) Unattractive: Sander is a 33-year-old white (black) 
janitor, In the building where Sander has been working as a janitor for the 
past two months, he was not known by many of the firm employees, but he 
was nevertheless invited to join the party. Sander is a two-time divorcé, 
with three children by his first wife, who has since remarried. He was going 
to spend Christmas eve with his girlfriend in her apartment. The effect of 
the incident on Sander was negligible; he was slightly shaken up by the 
impact but suffered no injuries. Sander has two misdemeanors on his criminal 
record in the past five years—breaking and entering and a drug violation. 
His traffic record shows three tickets in the same space of time, 


John Sander was driving home from an annual Christmas office party 
on the evening of December 24 when his automobile struck and killed a 
pedestrian by the name of Martin Lowe. The circumstances leading to this 
event were as follows: The employees of the insurance company where Sander 
worked began to party at around 2:00 p.m. on the afternoon of the 24th. 
By 5:00 p.m. some of the people were already leaving for home, although 
many continued to drink and socialize. Sander, who by this time had had 
several drinks, was offered a lift home by a friend who did not drink and who 
suggested that Sander leave his car at the office and pick it up when he was 
in “better shape,” Sander declined the offer, claiming that he was “stone sober” 
and would manage fine, By the time Sander had finished another drink, the 
party was beginning to break ир. Sander left the office building and walked 
to the garage where he had parked his car, a four-door 1965 Chevrolet. It 
had just started to snow. He wished the garage attendant a merry Christmas 
and pulled out into the street, Traffic was heavy at the time, Sander was six 
blocks from the garage when he was stopped by а policeman for reckless 
driving. It was quite apparent to the officer that Sander had been drinking, 
but rather than give him a ticket on Christmas eve, he said that he would 
let Sander off if he would promise to leave his car and take a taxi. Sander 
agreed. The officer hailed a taxi and Sander got into it. The minute the taxi 
turned the corner, however, Sander told the driver to pull over to the curb 
and let him out, Sander paid the driver and started back to where he bad 
parked his own car, Upon reaching his own car, he proceeded to start it 
up and drive off. He had driven four blocks from the street where the police- 
man had stopped him when he ran a red light and struck Lowe, who was 
crossing the street, Sander immediately stopped the car. Lowe died a few 
minutes later on the way to the hospital. It was later ascertained that internal 
hemorrhaging was the cause of death. Sander was apprehended and charged 
with negligent homicide. The police medical examiner's report indicated that 
Sander’s estimated blood alcohol concentration was between 2.5 and 3.0% 
at the time of the accident. 
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Subjects were then given the following summary of the facts concerning 
the case: 


T 
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All subjects were then given a questionnaire designed to measure а 
guilt, severity of sentence which should be given to the defendant, Sanders 
assumed feelings about the accident, his moral responsibility for failing to 
take the policeman’s advice, and whether the subject would have acted 
differently if placed in the same circumstances. 


C. RESULTS 


The sentence given to John Sander as punishment for his crime of negligent 
homicide was found to be significantly affected by attractiveness of the de- 
fendant (F = 6.14, p < .02) and background of the juror as defined by his 
college affiliation (F= 9.54, № < .01). The unattractive defendant was | 
sentenced more harshly than the attractive defendant, and the junior college 
sample gave significantly harsher sentences than did the University of 
Chicago sample. There were also significant interactions between school and 
attractiveness of the defendant (F = 5.21, p < .03), as well as between; 
school and race of the defendant (F = 3.64, p < 06). 

The junior college sample gave a significantly harsher sentence to the un- 
attractive defendant (X = 12.13 years) than to the attractive one X 
5.45 years). The University of Chicago sample showed no significant differ- 
ences in sentence based on attractiveness of the defendant and gave sentences | 


similar to that of the junior college sample for an attractive defendant. With 
regard to race of the defendant, neither sample discriminated on this varie — 
able when determining punishment, When the defendant was white, however, 
the junior college sample gave a significantly harsher sentence (X = 100 
years) than did the university sample (X — 3.0 years). 

With regard to drinking habits, significant effects were found for attractive- 
ness of the defendant (F = 10.66, p < :01), school of the juror (F = 4.96, 
P < 03), and race of the defendant (F = 3.17, р < .08). The unattractive 
defendant was seen to be a more habitual drinker than was the attractive 
defendant; the university sample regarded the defendant, regardless of his 
personal characteristics, as a heavier drinker than did the junior college 
sample; and a white defendant was seen to be a heavier drinker than was 4 
black defendant. 

4 There was also a significant interaction between school of juror and attrac- 
tiveness of the defendant (F = 4.32, p < .04), When the defendant was un- 
attractive, the university sample was more likely to ascribe to him heavy 
drinking habits than when he was attractive. The junior college sample did not 
ascribe differential drinking habits on the basis of attractiveness of the defen- 
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dant and assumed habits comparable to those attributed to the attractive 
defendant by the university sample. 

One last finding was that subjects from both sample populations were 
inclined to believe that the attractive defendant felt more regret for his actions 
than did the unattractive defendant (F = 8.48, № < .01). 


D. Discussion 


Undoubtedly, the most salient finding in the present study is the importance 
of the attractiveness of the defendant on the sentence given to him for a crime. 
The attractive defendant was given a significantly lesser penalty than was the 
unattractive defendant. Further, Ss tended to assume that he had greater 
sorrow after the accident and that he was a less heavy drinker than the un- 
attractive defendant. It must be remembered, however, that attractiveness as 
defined in this experiment basically means a likable, middle-class, upstanding 
citizen with no criminal record. Unattractiveness refers to a working-class 
citizen who has had marital difficulties and has a criminal record. The ten- 
dency for subjects to assume greater drinking habits on the part of the un- 
attractive defendant is most likely due to a negative stereotype raised by his 
description which involved some socially undesirable qualities. The relative 
respectability of the attractive defendant led subjects to assume that he 
felt very sorry for his crime, and it is possible that the subjects may have 
considered this regret to be partial punishment and they then gave him a 
lighter sentence, The lighter sentence could also have arisen because jurors 
may have assumed that the crime was a mistake, unlikely to be repeated, 
when the individual was an upstanding citizen; whereas they may have 
more readily assumed repetition by the unattractive defendant who already 
had a criminal record. 

One of the more interesting findings is the lack of significance of race of 
the defendant. With regard to sentence, the means for white (6.50) and 
black (6.79) defendants are practically identical (7 [1,72] = 033, p < .86). 
The only notable exception is that both samples of subjects are inclined to 
attribute more drinking to a white defendant than to a black one. The reasons 
for such a difference are not immediately clear. It may be that in an abstract 
Situation such as this one, white subjects are reluctant to ascribe negative 
stereotyped evaluations to blacks and, as such, «bend over backwards” in this 
терага, 

While the present study indicates no positive or negative bias by either 
Sample of subjects on the basis of race, one cannot assume impartiality of an 


T 


all white sample with regard to race. The present study, it must be remem- 
bered, is an “as if” situation and does not have any real consequences for the 
defendant. Persons may be considerably more unbiased in the abstract, How- 
ever, the present study would suggest that one also cannot assume racism, In 
fact, subjects appear much more concerned with the individual's social 
respectability than with his race. 

Another main finding of the present study is that characteristics of the 
juror have a marked effect in the sentencing of a defendant for a crime, The 
junior college sample, who come from working-class backgrounds and who 
are generally more personally and politically conservative than the university 
sample, gave significantly higher penalties to the defendant, regardless of his 
characteristics. If one considers the class differences between the two samples, 
the junior college sample being primarily from working-class backgrounds and 
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the university sample primarily from upper-middle-class backgrounds, evi- _ 


dence from child-rearing literature may be pertinent. Bronfenbrenner (2) 
offers evidence that working-class children are more likely to have come from 
homes where parents are less permissive and more punitive for transgressions 
than are middle-class children. Further, working-class parents tend to use 
physical punishment relatively more than do middle-class parents, The 
available evidence suggests that such patterns of child rearing are associated 
with a strong predisposition to aggression (1). 

Another piece of datum regarding the relative punitiveness of the junior 
college sample is relevant. Part of the reason for less punitiveness by tht 
university sample is that a good proportion of these individuals gave the 
defendant “zero years” in prison for his crime, but added comments such as 
“prisons only harden criminals and some alternative form of punishment 


defendant to a number of years in prison, This tendency also is consistant with 
the literature on class differences and child-rearing techniques. Bronfenbren- 
ner (2) reports that working-class Parents are more likely to use traditional 
methods of punishment, whereas middle-class parents are more likely to use 
love-oriented techniques with an emphasis on rehabilitation rather than ret- 
ribution, 

The two samples in the present study also showed signiñcant interactions 
with the attractiveness manipulation and with race of the defendant on the 
dependent variable of sentence, The punitiveness of the junior college sample 
was particularly evident when the defendant was painted as unattractive and 
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when he was white. Thus it appears that the junior college sample who come 
from white working-class backgrounds and who, one might assume, could 
identify with the white working-class defendant, are especially punitive 
towards such an individual when he commits a crime. This set of findings 
appears to be somewhat contradictory to the notion that persons who can 
identify with the defendant will have greater sympathy for him and thus 
greater leniency. In fact, the present study indicates the reverse. Several 
theorists (6, 7) suggest that the working-class individual is particularly con- 
cerned with maintaining respectability because of a desire to move upwards 
in social status and to be looked upon with approval by the upper classes. 
Brown (3) further suggests that such concern with respectable behavior 
results in punitive attitudes towards any misbehavior from one’s own children. 
Extending this thinking, one might predict that identification with the defen- 
dant leads to greater punitiveness, rather than leniency, at least for working 
class jurors, This is the finding of the present study. It is possible, however, 
that identification could lead to sympathy and leniency if it were not clear 
that the defendant was guilty. Where there is ambiguity, it is conceivable that 
the identification might act in the interests of the defendant, whereas when 
he is clearly guilty, it might lead to heightened punitiveness. 
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OBSERVATIONAL LEARNING OF ATTITUDES*? 
Lawrence University 


SURESH KANEKAR 


SuMMARY 


An A-B, B-C, A-C mediation paradigm was used to investigate observa- 
tional learning of attitudes in a laboratory situation. The A-B stage involved 
the learning of dissyllables as responses to instances of three concepts. In the 
B-C stage, Ss observed a model apparently receiving different levels of shock 
in association with the dissyllables. In the A-C stage, Ss pulled a lever after 
the presentation of each of the previously learned concept instances and an 
equal number of new instances of the same concepts. During a second pre- 
sentation, Ss gave evaluative ratings of the concept instances. The latency, 
speed, and amplitude of the lever pull response were not affected by the experi- 
mental manipulations. With respect to ratings, instances of concepts associated 
with shock to the model were significantly more disliked than instances of 
concepts not paired with shock to the model. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The S-R behavioral approach to the formation of attitudes in terms of 
basic learning theory has yielded an elegant conceptualization of attitudes 
and their role in behavior. The essential core of the behavioral approach is 
the definition of an attitude in terms of a conditioned anticipatory implicit 
response to a stimulus object (e.g., 6). Stimuli associated with reward should 
elicit anticipatory implicit positive (approach) responses, while stimuli asso- 
ciated with punishment should elicit anticipatory implicit negative (avoid- 
ance) responses. These anticipatory implicit responses can be referred to as 
attitudinal responses (12) and are essentially emotional responses. Р 

Attitudes develop not only out of direct experience with stimulus objects, 
but also through the observation of other persons’ experiences with the stimuli. 
Many acquired fears are typical examples of attitudes arising out of observa- 
= 
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tion of the experience of another person (model) in conjunction with the 
relevant stimulus objects. The basic formulation is that the observer will 
acquire those anticipatory implicit responses to the stimulus object through 
the observation of the model’s experience in conjunction with the stimulus 
object, which he would have acquired if he himself had had the same experi- 
ence. The observer in these circumstances would be described by some 
theorists as having acquired an attitude through vicarious experience (2, 4, 
5). Such vicarious emotional behavior can best be explained in terms of 
classical conditioning with the model’s emotional behavior being the condi- 
tioned stimulus for the observer’s conditioned emotional response (1, p. 233). 
Radtke (11), who was concerned with the problem of response intensity as 
a function of the strength of the drive component of an attitude, has reported 
data supporting his hypothesis that the vigor of a motor response to and the 
negativity of evaluation of certain concept instances would be directly related 
to the magnitude of shock associated with the concept instances through 
mediation. Radtke suggests that when any overt response is performed con. 
temporaneously with the elicitation of an attitude, or if the overt response 
mediated by an attitude, the overt response will be more vigorous than othet- 
wise and the vigor of the response should be directly related to the strength 
of the drive produced by the attitudinal response. р 
Vicarious emotional arousal has been demonstrated by Haner and Whitney 
(7), Berger (4), and other investigators in a classical conditioning situation, 
The effect of vicarious emotional arousal on the energization of a motor 
response has been evident in the findings of Kobasigawa (8). The present 
study, using Radtke’s (11) mediation paradigm and an essentially similar 
experimental procedure, was designed to test the hypothesis that the vigor of 
a motor response to and the negativity of evaluation of certain concept in- 
stances on the part of an observer should be a function of the level of shock 
received by a model in association with the relevant concept labels. 


B. Метнор 
l. Subjects 


Tgraduate students from introductory psychology 
Iowa, who participated in the experiment to fulfill. 
Were 15 Ss in each of three concept conditions. 


The Ss were 45 male unde 
courses at the University of 
course requirements, There 


2. Design 


ducted in three stages, using an A-B, B-C, A-C 
A-B stage, all Ss learned three low m dissyllables 


The experiment was соп! 
mediation paradigm. In the 


| 


{ 
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(10) as responses to instances of three concepts, The three concepts and their 
dissyllable labels were as follows: a part of a building (Byssus), a natural 
earth formation (Quipson), and a unit of time (Welkin). These concepts and 
their instances were selected from Battig and Montague’s (3) category norms. 
For each concept, the eight most frequent instances were selected and these, 
in the order of frequency, were (а) window, door, roof, wall, floor, ceiling, 
room, and basement for Byssus; (5) mountain, hill, valley, river, rock, lake, 
canyon, and cliff for Quipson; and (c) hour, minute, second, year, day, 
century, month, and decade for Welkin. In each case, the four odd-numbered 
instances (e.g., window, roof, floor, and room for Byssus) were used in the 
A-B stage and so were designated as the old instances in contrast to the four 
even-numbered instances designated as the new instances. 

After the concept-identification task in the A-B stage, Ss proceeded to the 
B-C stage in which a model was observed apparently receiving three intensities 
or levels of shock (high, moderate, or no shock), a different intensity being 
paired with each of the three dissyllables. The shock levels were counter- 
balanced over the three concepts, thus yielding the three concept conditions. 
The high, moderate, and no shock levels were paired with Byssus, Quipson, 
and Welkin, respectively, in Concept Condition I; with Quipson, Welkin, and 
Byssus, respectively, in Concept Condition II; and with Welkin, Byssus, and 
Quipson, respectively, in Concept Condition III. The three dissyllables were 
presented along with seven irrelevant dissyllables which S had not seen pre- 
viously in the experiment. 

In the A-C or test stage, all Ss responded to the old and new instances of 
the three concepts. First, S pulled a lever after the presentation of each 
instance, and the latency, speed, and amplitude of the lever pull response were 
recorded. During a second presentation of the instances, 5 rated each instance 
9n an evaluative rating scale. 

Given the counterbalancing of shock levels over the three concepts; the 
design permitted a Lindquist Type VII analysis of variance (9, рр. 297-301). 


3. Procedure 


The title of the experiment was “Observational learning" on the sign-up 
sheet. which also indicated that electric shocks would be administered to parti- 
cipants, The model pretended to be an S and came in for the experiment at 
the same time as did a genuine S. The model was a passive observer in the 
A-B and A-C stages of the experiment. ни 

In the A-B stage, concept identification instructions were administered to 
S. The 12 instances were presented on a memory drum at à four-second rate. 
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The instances were presented in four different predetermined random orders 
in which there were no consecutive instances of the same concept. S had first 
to read aloud the concept instance and then to respond to the instance with 
one of the three dissyllables which were printed and attached to the base of 
the memory drum. E said "right" or *wrong" after each response. The list 
of 12 instances was learned to a criterion of three errorless trials. if 
In the B-C stage, the model was instructed to read each dissyllable pre- 
sented on a teaching machine (MTA Scholar S-R 400). The model was told 
that he would receive a shock of 90 volts after the appearance of one dissyl- 
lable, a shock of 60 volts after the appearance of another dissyllable, and | 
no shock after the appearance of the remaining dissyllables. (Throughout 
the instructions, the dissyllables were referred to as nonsense names.) 
S was assigned the task of observing whether the model was shocked of 
not and to announce the level of voltage (90 v., 60 v., or Оу.) in 
case as indicated on a voltmeter. $ was also told that he would later recei 
the same levels of shock and after the same dissyllables as the model was t 
receive now. The machine was programmed to present a dissyllable for 
seconds and to activate the voltmeter appropriately after the predetermi 
dissyllables. After the instructions, E put some electrode jelly on the back 
the model’s right hand and attached an electrode to it. The model did Г. 
actually receive any shocks at all but jerked his hand with appropriate intel 
sity simultaneously with the indication of 90 у or 60 у on the voltmeter. Ten 
dissyllables, including the three relevant ones, were presented on the teaching 
machine, with the relevant dissyllables Separated by at least two irrelevant dis- 
syllables. Five different orders were used and the list of 10 dissyllables was 
presented 10 times. The only difference among the three concept conditions 
was that the relevant dissyllables paired with shock levels were different for 
the three conditions. 


In the A-C stage, 24 concept instances (old and new) were presented to S | 
| 


with the help of a slide projector. Three different orders were used for this 
presentation for different Ss with the restriction that there were no consecutive 
instances of the same concept. Each instance was presented for four seconds. 5 
sat near a spring-loaded lever. He was to read aloud the instance presented by 
the projector and simultaneously grasp the handle of the lever in readiness Ї0 
pull it toward himself, At the end of the four-second exposure of the instance, 
а tone was presented and 5 was to pull the lever as quickly as he could, the 
understanding being that his reaction time to the tone was the central concern. 


E recorded the latency, speed, and amplitude of the lever pull response after 
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the presentation of each instance. After going through all the 24 instances, $ 
was given rating instructions, and the 24 instances were presented again in 
the same order as during the lever pull task, $ rated each instance on a seven- 
point like-dislike semantic differential scale wherein a higher number indicated 
greater dislike. 


C. RESULTS 


Scores were averaged across the four instances for each instance type (old 
and new) for each concept. Analyses of variance for the latency, speed, and 
amplitude measures showed that the lever pull response was insensitive to the 
experimental manipulations. Thus the hypothesis of the present experiment 
received no support with respect to the motor response. 

The hypothesis regarding the rating measure was supported by the data. 
Mean ratings for the two instance types and the three shock levels were as 
follows: Old instance type—high shock level, 3.88; moderate shock level, 
3.74; no shock level, 3.21. New instance type—high, 4.03; moderate, 3.97; 
no, 3.44, Analysis of variance for the rating measure showed the main effect 
of shock levels to be significant (F = 4.97, df = 2/84, p < .01), Post hoc 
comparisons indicated that instances of concepts associated with no shock to 
the model were rated more positively than instances of concepts associated 
with high shock to the model (¢ = 2.94, df = 84, ? < .005) and instances 
of concepts associated with moderate shock to the model (t = 2.46, df = 84, 
? < .02). The difference between high shock instances and moderate shock 
instances was not significant (¢ = .48). Thus, as in Radtke’s (11) study, 
differences in rating were mainly due to shock versus no shock, with different 
levels of shock not making a significant difference. 

New instances were significantly more disliked than old instances (= 
11.88, dj = 1/84, p < .001). No inference can be legitimately drawn from 
this finding, since there was no counterbalancing over instance types. What 
seems important is the lack of interaction between instance types and shock 
levels, which indicates the effectiveness of conceptual generalization. 

The main effect of concepts was significant (F = 14.54, df = 2/84, p < 
001). Post hoc comparisons showed that instances of Quipson were more post- 
tively rated than instances of Welkin (¢ = 5.17, df = 84, p < .001) and 
instances of Byssus (£= 3.93, df = 84, P< .001). Instances of Byssus 
tended to be preferred to instances of Welkin, but the difference was not signi- 
ficant (# = 1.23). 

None of the interactions came even close to significance. 
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D. Discuss1on 


The concept labels (dissyllables) used in this experiment were the same as 
Radtke’s (11), but the concepts were different. Nevertheless, the rating 
results are similar in the two studies even to the extent that there were dif- 
ferences between the no shock level and the shock levels but not between 
the two shock levels. According to Radtke, this may be due to the fact that 
meaningful stimuli have a relatively long reinforcement history which estab- 
lishes their evaluative connotations which may not be easily overridden by 
a few shocks during a short experimental session. Possibly the moderate shock 
was sufficient to modify the evaluation in the negative direction almost to the 
limits established by previous learning and so a higher shock level could not 
induce a further increment in negativity. What is more important is that the 
observer in this experiment behaved almost exactly like the receiver of shocks 
in Radtke’s study as far as mediated evaluation was concerned. The results 
suggest many complicated chains of possible events that may establish 
attitudes through observational learning without any direct experience with 
the attitudinal stimuli. 

The results on the lever pull response did not support the experimental 
hypothesis that vicarious emotional arousal would differentially affect the 
amplitude of the lever pull after the appropriate concept instances. Thus the 
observer in this experiment did not show mediated energization of a motor 
response as did t receiver of shocks in Radtke's study. Vicarious condition- 
ing affected uation but not energization of a noninstrumental motor 
response. While the evidence in this experiment regarding energization is not 
conclusive, it certainly does not support the simplistic assumption of a direct 
functional relationship between physiological arousal and evaluative responses. 
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DEPENDENCY, THREAT, AND HELPING* 
University of New Mexico 4 


Mary B. HARRIS AND FRED W. MEYER 


SUMMARY 


Both increased dependency and decreased threat were found to increase 
likelihood of American Ss’ assisting an experimenter by signing their names. 
A threat by dependency interaction indicated that the effect of threat was 
operative only under low and moderate dependency levels. No comparisons 
involving sex of E or of S were significant, providing no support for status 
threat or reactance theories which would predict that men would be less 
likely to help under high dependency conditions, particularly for a male E 
or under conditions of high threat. 


ے 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Previous research on altruistic behavior has indicated that Ss are more 
likely to help when the requester of the help appears to be highly dependent on 
them (6), which Berkowitz and Daniels (2) attribute to the presence of a 
social responsibility norm. Fewer studies, on the other hand, have investigated 
the potential threat posed by helping someone, although the work of Latané 
and Darley on diffusion of responsibility (7) and of Staub (9) on refusal to 
help in ambiguous situations suggests that in some situations helping may be 


Schopler (8) has suggested, in fact, that males are less likely to help depen- 
dent men than are females, because such help is seen as an implied threat to 
their status. Jones (5) extended the idea of the potential threat of helping by 


from other countries. А "s self. 
In the above studies the “threat” posed by helping was to the S’s self- 
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esteem; the present study used as a “threat” the possibility of future contact 
with and requests from the Ё, Since previous research has indicated that 
simply being requested to perform one helpful act increases the probability 
that a person will perform a subsequent altruistic act (4), it seemed reason- | 
able to assume that being asked to give one’s name and telephone number | 
provides a greater threat of future interaction than being asked only for one’s | 
name and favorite color. 1 
The present study was designed to investigate the effects of dependency, | 
threat, and sex of the requester upon performance of a simple request which 
Ss could easily grant or refuse. On the basis of previous research, it was pre- 
dicted that higher levels of dependency and a lower level of threat would lead 
to greater helping. If Schopler’s status threat theory is correct, then an inter- _ 
action between dependency level and sex of E should appear, indicating th: 
higher dependency leads to less helping for a male experimenter and е. 
helping for a female experimenter, particularly for male Ss. If Jones’ reactance 
theory is correct, then greater levels of dependency should produce less 1 
ing, at least in the high threat condition, leading to a threat by de 
interaction. 


В. МЕтнор 


The study was conducted їп a shopping center mall over two Satu 1а) 
afternoons, with the experimental conditions randomly assigned to different 
time periods. A male and female in their late twenties, conservatively dressed, 
served as the Es. Large two-sided signs were positioned alongside the E їп а 
central area of the mall, one set at a time. The signs read as follows: ўш 

1. Га appreciate it if you would sign your to the paper attached to 
МЫ 


my sign. (low dependency) j 
to the paper attached to 


2. T'd appreciate it if you would sign your 
my sign. If I get 50 signatures, I'll get bonus points toward my grade in my 
research methods course, (moderate dependency) visi 

3. If I don't get 50 signatures on the paper attached to my sign, I'll fail — 
my research methods course. Please sign your . (high dependency) 
The blank spots were filled in either by the words “name and favorite color” 
(low threat to the responder) or “name and phone number" (high threat) 

Each dependency-threat-sex of E condition was carried out for a 10-min 
period in a randomly determined 
Sex of S was measured but not 


order, making a 3 2 X 2 factorial design: 

manipulated, and it was impossible to count 
the number of males and females in the shopping center who saw the sign 
but refused to sign their names. Therefore, no conclusions could be drawn 
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about absolute helpfulness of men and women, although interactions with 
experimental condition could, of course, be assessed. 


C. RESULTS 


A total of 80 men and 123 women signed their names, proportions which 
appeared to the Es to correspond roughly to the proportions of males and 
females in the shopping center. As predicted, more Ss in the high depen- 
dency condition (103) than in the moderate (75) or low (24) dependency 
conditions signed the petition (X? = 47.65, df=2, P< .01)^; this result 
was also significant for male Ss (X? = 17.70, dj=2, p < 01) and female 
Ss (X? = 30.35, dj =2, P< .01) considered separately. More Ss in the 
low threat conditions—119—than in the high threat conditions—83— 
signed their names (X? = 647, dj = 1, p < 02), but this effect was sig- 
nificant only for females (X? = 6.42, dj — 1, p < 02), not for males, al- 
though more did sign under the low threat condition. A final significant finding 
was that of an interaction between dependency and threat conditions, such 
that under high dependency approximately equal numbers of Ss signed in the 
low threat—51—and high threat—52—conditions, under moderate depen- 
dency 50 Ss in the low threat and 25 Ss in the high threat conditions signed, 
and under low dependency 18 Ss in the low threat and six in the high threat 
conditions signed (X? = 10.49, df= 2, P< 01). None of the comparisons 
involving sex of E or interactions involving sex of 5 approached statistical 
significance, and the number of responses to the male E—99—and to the 
female E—103—were almost identical. 


D. Discussion 


The data provide clear support for the contention of Berkowitz and Daniels 
that increased dependence will increase the likelihood of a helpful response. 
They also support the hypothesis that people will be less likely to be altru- 


istic if a threat (in this case, implied by à request for а telephone number) is 
present. The threat by dependency interaction suggests a sensitivity to the 
heeds of others; when dependency was high Ss appeared to ignore the threat, 


but when dependency was lower they appeared to respond to the threat and 


1 Since it was impossible to count the number of people who saw the si hat 
refused to help, оюм chi-square contingency tables could not be espe ipe 
fore the observed values for the cells representing instances ob helping Se. Iber of 
the expected values of equal help in each 10-minute time period, using nim t D 
deg cspected values of equal id have been present И all clin, the abb cant difer- 
fed о Tae eerie procedure reduces the probability of fnd g A ix ned 
а given that the assumption of equal numbers of subjects present in each time perio 
yalid, 
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became proportionately less willing to help than those under low threat con- 
ditions. ! 
The data certainly provide no support for Schopler's status threat hypothe- | 
sis, since none of the interactions involving sex were significant and since both | 
men and women were more likely to help under high dependency conditions, 
Similarly, the increase of help with increased dependency, which occurred 
under both high and low threat conditions, does not provide validation for 
the reactance hypothesis; however the fact that there were fewer helpful Ss | 
in the high threat condition is certainly quite congruent with reactance theory, | 
The fact that this was a situation in which either giving help or refusing 
to help would be an easy, unembarrassing thing to do might suggest that Ss 
were free to react spontaneously to the situation rather than to ponder it, It 
may be that in order for reactance or status threat to be operating, а person 
needs time to consider the advantages and disadvantages of helping or not. 
Further research on situations in which the cost of helping is higher and the 
time available to make a decision is greater might serve to clarify this issue. 
In addition, cross-cultural studies would enable one to determine whether or 
not the conclusions should be extended to persons outside the United States, 
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CROSS-VALIDATIONAL EVIDENCE ON THE STRUCTURE OF 
PARENTAL REPORTS OF CHILD REARING PRACTICES* * 


University of Illinois 


T. E. DIELMAN, К. Barton, AND R. B. CATTELL 


SUMMARY 


A child-rearing questionnaire adapted from the Sears, Maccoby, and Levin 
(10) interview schedules was administered to 331 mothers and 307 fathers of 
junior high school children. The data were factor analyzed separately for 
the mothers and fathers and the results compared to those of an earlier 
study. The replicable factors emerging from the analysis of the fathers’ data 
were “High use of reward in child-rearing,” “High use of physical punish- 
ment,” “Promotion of independence,” “Preference for younger children,” 
"Strict discipline," “Low use of reasoning,” “Wife responsible for child- 
rearing,” and “Dissatisfaction with home life.” The replicable factors in 
the analyses of the mothers’ data were “Patriarchal family structure,” “High 
use of physical punishment,” “Mothers’ lack of self-confidence,” “Promotion 
of independence,” “High use of reward in child-rearing,” ‘Preference for 
older children,” and “Low use of discipline.” The results were related to 
earlier factor analytic studies of child-rearing and criterion relations were 
discussed. 


A, INTRODUCTION 


In a recent investigation (5) the results of a factor analysis of a child- 
rearing practices questionnaire adapted from the Sears et al., (10, 11) inter- 
view schedules indicated 16 interpretable factors in the responses of both 
mothers and fathers, with second-order solutions resembling the earlier seven- 
factor solutions of Milton (6) and Minturn et al. (1). Earlier factor analytic 
research in the area of child-rearing practices was reviewed in the Dielman 
et al, (5) article and need not be repeated here. и — г | 

The purpose of the current investigation was to provide a cross-validational 
check on the structure reported by Dielman et al. (5) with data from an 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, "Massachusetts, on June 28, 1972. 
e Press. 
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independent, larger sample of parents of somewhat older children and with the 
use of a different rotational technique. 


В. МЕтнор 


The questionnaires utilized and described in the Dielman ef al. (5) report 
were administered to 307 fathers and 331 mothers of Decatur, Illinois, junior 
high school children. The school drew pupils from homes varying widely in 
socioeconomic status, with father’s occupation ranging from assembly line 
worker to physician, The mean education of the fathers was 14.5 years with 
a standard deviation of 3.2 years. The mean educational level of the mothers 
was 13.5 years with a standard deviation of 2.3 years. Eighty-two percent of 
the children were Caucasian and 18 percent were Negro. Three variables were 
deleted from the fathers’ data and six variables from the mothers’ due to in- 
sufficient variance, leaving 65 variables for the analysis of the fathers’ data 
and 96 for the mothers’ data. Separate matrices of Pearson product-moment 
correlations were computed for the mothers and fathers. Eigenvalues were 
calculated and plotted and the Scree test (1) was employed in deciding the _ 


| 


| 


number of factors to be extracted. Eleven factors were indicated for the — 
fathers’ data and 15 for the mothers’, An iterative principal-axes factor- __ 


extraction procedure was employed, with iteration ceasing when communality 3 


convergence was reached in the second decimal place. The initial rotation of 
factors was to the Oblimax criterion ( 8), followed by nine Rotoplot-assisted 
(2) graphic rotations in the case of the mothers’ data and seven in the case 
of the fathers’ data to unimprovable +.15 hyperplane percentages of 80 and 
76, respectively. Congruence coefficients were then computed among the 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION? 

Schneewind and Cattell 
pirical distribution of cong 
As the level of congruence 
as the number of variables 
pattern matrices bei 
level of significance 


(9) have provided evidence concerning the em- 
ruence coefficients for up to 50 variable problems. 
coefficient required to reach significance decreases 
increases, and as the number of variables in factor 
ng compared in the current study exceed 50, the .05 
Was chosen as sufficiently conservative. Table 1 pre- 


2 The unrotated principal-axes factor matrices 


able to Microfiche Publications, 35.00 for photocopies, Make checks pay- 


final rotated factor pattern matrices resulting from the current analyses and _ 
those resulting from the Dielman e/ al. (5) analyses. | 
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sents the factor matches which reached at least this level of significance in 
the comparison of the father's outcome, the factor and salient variable iden- 
tification, and the factor pattern (Vrp) values across the two studies. Table 2 
presents the same information for the mothers’ data.’ In addition to the sig- 
nificance level of the congruence coefficient, an additional consideration which 
was applied was that at least three variables must exhibit Уу, values of .2 
or above across both studies in order to be included in Tables 1 and 2. 

The first factor in Table 1 and the fifth factor in Table 2 have been labelled 
“High use of reward in child rearing.” This factor for both the mothers and 
fathers bears a strong resemblance to Milton’s (6) “Responsible child-train- 
ing orientation” factor, and has been found to be correlated with a behavior 
problem factor which was given the label “Acting out” (3). The second 
factor in both Tables 1 and 2 has been labelled “High use of physical punish- 
ment,” which includes, in the analysis of the mothers’ data, a lack of pro- 
pensity to reason with children. This factor exhibits a great deal of cor- 
respondence to Milton’s (6) “Parental aggressiveness and punitiveness" 
factor, the Minturn et al. (7) “Aggression training” factor, and the re- 
verse of the Sewell et al. (12) “Nonpunitive treatment” factor. 

Factor III in Table 1 and Factor IV in Table 2 correspond to some ex- 
tent and have both been termed “Promotion of independence,” as it was 
termed by Sewell (12). In the earlier study by Dielman e al. (5) this factor, 
at least in the analysis of the mothers’ data, carried additional marker vari- 
ables which led the authors to label it “Low involvement with children.” 
This label may yet prove to be more apt, inasmuch as the mothers’ scores 
on this factor proved to be significantly related to the child behavior prob- 
lem factors of “Social withdrawal” and “Speech problems” (3). Factor IV 
in Table 1 and Factor VI in Table 2 appear to be just the opposite of each 
other, the former indicating a preference for younger children and the latter 
a preference for older children. This factor in the first analysis of the 
mothers’ data was labelled “Promotion of Independence” inasmuch as it 
bore some resemblance to the Sewell e£ al. (12) factor which bore the same 
label. No criterion relationships have yet been found with respect to this 
particular factor. Factor V in Table 1 and the last Factor in Table 2 seem 
to be conceptual opposites, although the same marker variables are not in- 
volved. The former has been labelled “Strict Discipline” and the latter 
“Low Use of Discipline.” The former contains some of the marker variables 
found in Milton’s (6) “Parental Strictness" factor, while the latter bears 


3 Study 1 in Tables 1 and 2 refers to the Dielman et al. (5) analyses and Study 2 refers 
to the current analyses. 
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T. 1 
IDENTIFICATION OF FATHERS’ FACTORS AND SALIENT VARIABLES 
Across THE Two STUDIES 
Factor pattern 
n value 
Бя pont Study Study 
1 2 Variable identification 1 2 
Factor I, Study 1; Factor п, Study 2 
(high use of reward in child rearing) 
т = 42 
34 29 Always praise for good table manners .90 45 
33 39 Always praise or reward good behavior —.86 —.65 
42 37 Father has a regular system of rewards for good K si 
behavior —. — 
0 Always praise for good manners around guests .67 41 
a 30 Always Lon child for obeying —.63 —39 
43 38 Rewards for good behavior work well in training 
children 61 EU 
Factor 1I, Study 1; Factor VI, Study 2 
(high use of physical punishment) 
= 60 
39 34 Child requires spanking daily 1 .96 19 
41 36 Child’s behavior requires some kind of physical 
Ё ше quite often [ uu 81 84 
40 35 are very often a good means of punishmen: 
in with children’s misbehavior 65 20 
13 8 Child not allowed to go out of yard alone 30 27 
Factor III, Study 1; Factor Ш, Study 2> 
(promotion of independence) 
т, = 45 
36 31 Let children settle quarrels themselves —.88 —39 
37 32 Father steps in to stop quarrels among children 
only when there is danger of physical injury 55 AT 
30 25 Ignore fights children start themselves and let 
them settle them AT 26 
22 17 Always let children settle their own fights Al 37 
38 33 Expect fights and quarrels among children 36 32 
Factor IV, Study 15 Factor IX, Study 2 
(Preference for younger children) 
Te = 63 
63 58 Dislike older children because too inde- 
er: oley T WE EE E children ong JE: uj. 
older less than younger childr —38 = 
60... 5$ Prefer children under two years of age oT ^n 36 
Factor V, Study 1; Factor X, Study 2 
(strict. discipline) 
To 34 
19 14 Expect child to obey commands immediatel 56 20 
46 41 Withdrawing privileges as a punishment is highly 
effective 37 59 
26 21 Punish strongly if child strikes parent —34 —23 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 


Factor pattern 


Variable No. value 
Study Study Study Study 
1 2 Variable identification 1 2 
Factor VII, Study 1, Factor V, Study 2 
(low use of reasoning) 
7o = 51 
48 43 Young children never understand “reasoning” —.68 —.51 
47 42 Never works to reason with children 56 56 
49 44 Parent never uses reason with children 35 58 
Factor XI, Study 1; Factor VII, Study 2 
(wife responsible for child rearing) 
fo = 61 
55 50 Wife always decides rules concerning children 86 69 
54 49 Wife should always decide rules concerning child 
rearing —.60 —58 
53 48 Wife does all of the disciplining 55 54 
Factor XII, Study 1; Factor VIII, Study 2 
(dissatisfaction with home life) 
fo = 31 
58 53 Home life is not all I would like it to be 82 20 
17 12 Child goes ahead when he is told to stop doing 
something —.35 —30 
57 52 It is not at all satisfying to devote all my time to 
being a husband and father —.30 —25 


Tite The wording of the items has been changed to correspond to the direction of the 
ing. 


Some resemblance to both that factor and the Sewell e£ al. (12) “Low use 
of discipline” dimension. The mothers’ “Low use of discipline" factor has 
been related to the child behavior problem factors of “Hyperactivity,” 
„Рагапоіас tendencies,” and “Antisocial behavior” (3), while the fathers’ 
Strict discipline” factor has been found to be predictive of the behavior 
problem dimension of “Acting out” (3), as well as the child personality di- 
mensions of “Affected by feelings,” “Apprehensiveness,” “Phlegmatic,” and 
Tense” (4). 

The sixth factor in Table 1, which has been labelled “Low use of rea- 
Soning” does not have a parallel in the analysis of the mothers’ data, and has 
Dot yet exhibited any predictive validity. In the earlier Dielman et al. (5) 
Study, , this factor carried additional markers which led to the hypothesis that 
x may be a “permissiveness” dimension, but similar to Sewell’s (12) 

Promotion of independence" dimension, but these markers did not exhibit 
Sufüciently high loadings in the second analysis. Factor VII in Table 1 and 
Factor I in Table 2 seem to be opposites, indicative of the degree of the 
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TABLE 2 


IDENTIFICATION OF MOTHERS’ FACTORS AND SALIENT VARIABLES 


Across THE Two STUDIES 


Factor pattern 


Variable No. value 
Study Study Е Ў Study Study 
1 2 Variable identification 1 2 
Factor I, Study 1; Factor IX, Study 2 
(patriarchal family structure) 
T= 47 
66 60 Husband decides the rules concerning the chil- D: T 
ren 1 К 
64 58 Husband handles all of the family discipline —.83 —.68 
68 62 Husband takes large part in family life —.61 —42 
67 61 Husband handles discipline problems very well —.55 —49 
65 59 Husband should decide the rules concerning the 
children 54 62 
90 83 Always agree with husband’s ideas about child 
rearing —.50 —.56 
63 57 Believes husband should always be the one to 
administer punishment 44 34 
Factor II, Study 1, Factor 1, Study 2 
(high use of physical punishment) 
T3 0 
52 46 Child’s behavior requires some kind of physical 
punishment quite often ч 80 74 
21 15 Child not allowed to go out of yard alone .60 30 
51 45 Slaps are very often a good means of punishment 46 28 
50 44 Child requires spanking daily 38 m) 
60 54 Mother never reasons with children 36 43 
58 52 It never works to reason with children 33 57 
Factor ПІ, Study 1; Factor XII, Study 2 
(mother’s lack of self-confidence) 
% = 42 
75 68 Mother rates herself as a poor mother —78 —59 
77 70 Feels husband would rate her аз a poor wife —.73 —89 
78 71 Feels her methods of raising children are in- 
adequate 62 63 
72 65 Home life is not all I would like it to be 51 2А 
76 69 Feels family would rate her as a poor mother 46 74 
71 64 It is not at all satisfying to devote all of the time 
to being a housewife and mother —34 1741 
3 1 Child weaned self; refused breast or bottle —31 “T20 
Factor IV, Study 1; Factor IV, Study 2 
(low involvement) 
fj = 33 
48 42 Mother steps in to end quarrels amon children 
only when there is a danger of physical injury 61 68 
20 14 Children can be noisy almost anytime 29 23 
47 41 Let children settle quarrels themselves —27 2-59 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


Factor pattern 
Variable No. value 
Study Study Study Study 
1 2 Variable identification 1 2 


Factor V, Study 1; Factor II, Study 2 
(high use of reward in child rearing) 


foe = 46 

54 48 Rewards for good behavior work well in training 

children 83 73 
53 47 Mother has a regular system of rewards for good 

behavior —.80 —.75 
БЫ 49 Regularly reward good behavior —.77 —81 
45 39 Always praise good table manners 41 53 
44 38 Alawys praise or reward good behavior —37 —.51 


Factor XI, Study 1; Factor XIII, Study 2 
(preference for older children) 


„= 24 
83 76 Like older children better —52 —24 
84 77 Like older children because they act more grown 
up — 46 — 88 
87 80 Never go to child when he cries 38 39 
Factor XII, Study 15 Factor VIII, Study 2 
(low use of discipline) 
„= 39 
35 29 Child always talks back 85 AT 
36 30 Permit quite a bit of talking back from children 63 52 
34 28 Child first reacts by striking or kicking when 
angry —.35 —49 
 - ERMEEENEN. 


А The wording of the items has been changed to correspond to the direction of the 
gs. 


father’s involvement in child rearing. In the analysis of the fathers’ data, the 
factor has been termed “Wife responsible for child rearing,” while in the 
analysis of the mothers’ data it has been given the label “Patriarchal family 
Structure.” This factor does not have a clear parallel in earlier studies, but 
the “Patriarchal family structure” dimension has been found to be negatively 
related to a “Speech problems” dimension (3). 

The final factor in Table 1, which has been labelled “Dissatisfaction with 
home life,” and the third factor in Table 2, “Mother’s lack of self-confidence” 
appear to be similar inasmuch as they are indicative of a lack of adjustment 
of the Parent to family life, and resemble the reverse of Milton’s (6) “Family 
adjustment” dimension. The fathers’ “Dissatisfaction with home life” di- 
mension has been related (4) to the child personality dimension of “Tough 
mindedness.” 
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ATTITUDE SIMILARITY AND ATTRACTION: THE 
PREDICTABILITY OF A STRANGER’S ATTITUDES* 


University of Tulsa 


JOHN C. TouHEy 


І SUMMARY 

Attribution theory raises the possibility that findings of a direct linear 
lationship between attitude similarity and interpersonal attraction are 
lated by the predictability of the other’s attitudes and behaviors. In a 
experimental study, 288 subjects predicted the attitudes of a stranger 


larity was directly related to attraction only when subjects were unable 
redict the stranger’s attitudes. At high levels of predictive accuracy, 
owever, attitude similarity was inversely related to attraction. It is sug- 
ested that theoretical statements which link attitude similarity to inter- 


A. INTRODUCTION 


uring the past decade the variable of attitude similarity has received 
iderable attention as a determinant of interpersonal attraction, Byrne 
for example, reviews over 20 experiments, performed by himself and 
Mers, which show that increasing the proportion of similar attitudes at- 
ibuted to a stranger will increase a subject’s attraction to that person. 
teover, a large part of this research has been directed to the quantifica- 
and extension of the similarity-attraction findings (e.g., 4). 

"While the empirical findings continue to proliferate, a number of inter- 
ations have been advanced to account for the similarity-attraction rela- 
Ship. Since virtually all studies have used American students, there has 
little effort to determine whether similarity leads to attraction in other 
res. In consequence, present social psychological interpretations of the 
tionship may not generalize to societies where strangers are less likely 
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to be encountered and roles are unambiguously defined. As early as 1961, 
Newcomb (10) suggested that attitude similarity affects interpersonal attrac- 
tion through the mediation of cognitive balance. Aronson and Linder (1), on 
the other hand, have raised the possibility that similar attitudes imply to the 
subject that he will be liked by the stranger. By modifying their experi- 
mental procedure to involve face-to-face interaction with a stranger, Aronson 
and Worchel (2) have also demonstrated that favorable evaluation from the 
stranger produces more attraction to him than statements of attitude simi- 
larity. Byrne and Griffit (5), however, systematically varied both the stran- 
ger’s evaluation of the subject and the proportion of similar attitudes, Al- 
though Byrne and Griffit found that the evaluation accounted for three times 
as much variance in the attraction scores as the similarity variable, attitude 
similarity was shown to increase attraction consistently across all levels of 
liking. 

The present study attempts to approach the similarity-attraction findings 
from a somewhat different perspective. Studies reported by Jones (8) and 
an explicit theoretical statement by Jones and Davis (9) call attention to the 
functional role that attitude statements play in social interaction. In particu- 
lar, individuals often exchange sentiments and attitudes in order to stabilize 
social interaction and render relations with strangers more predictable. A 
peer's behavior may be especially unpredictable in our society due to cul- 
tural diversity and difficulties of placing strangers into unambiguous roles. 
According to this viewpoint, much of the similarity-attraction research may 
be open to reinterpretation as studies of the dispositions which are ascribed 
to strangers as functions of the proportion of similar attitudes which they 
share with the subject. In the case of the stimulus person who is unknown to 
the subject, it is reasonable to suppose that a central feature of judgment will 
concern the predictability of the stranger's beliefs and behaviors. 

A subject who accurately predicts the attitudes of a dissimilar stranger, 
then, may be less concerned about future interaction than a subject who fails 
to predict accurately. While both anticipate interaction with a somewhat un- 
familiar person, the accurate subject knows that he has correctly anticipated 
dissimilar attitudes, and that his further predictions may also prove valid. 
The inaccurate subject, however, must contend not only with an unfamiliar 
person, but also the knowledge that he may be unable to anticipate future 
behaviors as well. However, the rewards of accurate prediction might differ 
when the stranger’s attitudes are similar to the subject’s attitudes. Indeed, the 
value of accurate prediction might be sharply reduced, since subjects may 

expect similar behaviors from those with similar attitudes. Therefore, accu- 
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rate prediction combined with high attitude similiarty might tend to rein- 
force feelings of boredom rather than the anticipation of rewarding inter- 
action. 

In summary, statements of attitude similarity which occur between stran- 
gers in nonlaboratory settings may be viewed as guarantees that participants 
in social gatherings will not violate the expectations of their partners. The 
knowledge that a stranger’s attitudes are similar to one’s own may simply por- 
tend that the stranger’s behavior will be more predictable. Conversely, a 
large attitudinal discrepancy between one’s self and another may signify 
unpredictable behavior, hence problematic social interaction. 

One way to test the validity of these two ideas would be to present 
a stimulus person to a group of subjects. If subjects attempted to predict the 
responses of the stimulus person to a number of attitude items, then the pre- 
dictability of the stimulus person’s attitudes would vary for different subjects. 
If subjects also compared their own responses with the responses of the 
stimulus person, for the same attitudes, then varying degrees of attitude 
similarity would also be obtained among the subjects. The present investi- 
gation uses this nonexperimental paradigm to examine the relationship be- 
tween attitude similarity, attitude predictability, and interpersonal attrac- 
tion. Stated in somewhat more formal terms, the hypotheses of the present 
study were as follows: 

1. When the attitudes of a stimulus person are unpredictable, interpersonal 
attraction will be directly related to attitude similarity. 

2. When the attitudes of a stimulus person are predictable, interpersonal 
attraction will be inversely related to attitude similarity. 


B. METHOD 


The subjects were 228 (121 male, 107 female) undergraduates enrolled in 
àn introductory psychology class at the University of Nevada, Reno. Ad- 
ministration of the study was divided into five steps: (a) subjects filled out 
а 12-item attitude questionnaire (7), (5) the stimulus person was introduced 
to the group, (c) subjects predicted the responses of the stimulus person to 
the 12-item questionnaire, (d) the stimulus person announced his responses 
for each item of the questionnaire, and (e) subjects filled out the measure of 
attraction to the stimulus person. 

Subjects completed the first copy of the 12-item attitude questionnaire. 
For the second step, subjects were asked to predict the responses of another 
student for the same 12 items. In order to improve the accuracy of their 
Predictions, it was explained that the subjects should carefully attend to the 
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comments of the student. The stimulus person (a 24-year-old male con- 
federate) was then introduced to the group. A prearranged interview between 
the experimenter and the stimulus person ensued. The confederate claimed to 
be a senior majoring in biology at a nearby university who was visiting a 
friend in town. A small number of additional questions and answers were 
presented during the interview, all designed to create the impression of a 
fairly typical college undergraduate. 

At the conclusion of the interview, subjects predicted the responses of the 
stimulus person on a second copy of the 12-item attitude questionnaire. When 
the predictions were completed, subjects were asked to check the accuracy of 
their guesses with the responses of the stimulus person. The interview between 
the experimenter and the stimulus person was resumed. For each statement on 
the attitude questionnaire the stimulus person announced his response and the 
subjects recorded their predictions as correct or incorrect for the item. When 
the last item had been announced, subjects were asked to count the number of 
correct predictions and record the number at the top of the questionnaire. 
Next, subjects were asked to compare their own attitudes with those of the 
stimulus person and to record the number of similar attitudes next to the 
number of accurate predictions. Finally, subjects filled out the Interpersonal 
Judgment Scale (6) which served as the measure of attraction to the stimulus 
person. 


C. RESULTS 


The attraction scores were recovered from a 13 X 13 matrix. Of 169 pos- 
sible Similarity by Predictability combinations, 115 were obtained. In order 
to simplify the analysis, the subjects’ positions on each of the two independent 
variables were trichotomized. Subjects who shared 12, 11, 10, or 9 similar 
attitudes with the stimulus person were classified as high in attitude simi- 
larity. Medium attitude similarity was defined as 8, 7, 6, 5, or 4 shared 
attitudes between the subject and the stimulus person. Subjects who shared 
three or fewer similar attitudes with the stimulus person were classified low 
in similarity. The predictability variable was trichotomized into high, medium, 
and low predictability at the same points that were used for the similarity 
division. 

Table 1 shows the average attraction score (maximum possible — 14) to 
the stimulus person for three levels of attitude Similarity and three levels of 
predictability. In order to determine whether the two independent variables 
were statistically related the number of subjects for each cell was analyzed 
as а 3 X 3 contingency table. The resulting statistic (X? — 1.53) was non- 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN ATTRACTION AS A FUNCTION OF ATTITUDE SIMILARITY AND THE PREDICTABILITY 
OF A STRANGER'S ATTITUDES 


Attitude Attitude similarity 
Predictability Low Medium High 
High 12.00 9.75 9.08 
(14) (28) (13) 
Medium 8.92 9.46 9.33 
(25) (57) (24) 
Low 8.69 9.53 10.85 
(13) (34) (20) 


Note; n for each cell in shown in parentheses. Higher scores indicate higher attraction 
ratings. 


significant, suggesting no statistical relationship between the independent 
variables. The attraction scores were then analyzed with a 3 X 3 analysis of 
variance for unweighted means (13). The main effect for Predictability (F = 
1.69) and for Similarity (F = .14) failed to attain significance. However, the 
interaction (F = 2.65, df = 4/219, p < .05) reached a moderate level of sig- 
nificance. Examination of Table 1 indicates that the source of the inter- 
action concurs with Hypotheses 1 and 2. As predicted by Hypothesis 1, at- 
titude similarity is directly related to attraction only when predictability is 
low. At the highest level of predictability, the opposite trend emerges and 
attitude similarity is inversely related to attraction (Hypothesis 2). For the 
патен level of predictability attitude similary and attraction аге un- 
related, 


D. DiscussioN 


The finding that the relationship between attitude similarity and at- 
traction is reversed under one level of predictability and obviated under a 
Second has implications for both attribution theory and the traditional labora- 
tory paradigm for the investigation of attraction. With respect to the ex- 
perimental study of attraction, these nonexperimental findings should be 
interpreted with caution. They raise the possibility, however, that experi- 
Mental subjects may anticipate future behaviors from laboratory stimulus 
Persons which are not predictable. According to this interpretation, state- 
ments of attitude similarity which are attributed to such a person may be 
reinforcing because they render his behavior less unpredictable. However, 
Statements of attitude dissimilarity may tend to increase the subject’s con- 
Victon that a stimulus person whose behavior is somewhat unpredictable 
may become more so. In view of the fact that a large and growing body of 
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findings have failed to identify the limiting conditions of attitude similarity- 
interpersonal attraction statement, an experimental test of this interpretation 
is indicated. 

An earlier study by Walster and Walster (12) provides one analogue to the 
present findings. Their subjects were offered an opportunity to interact with 
a group of subjects either similar or dissimilar to themselves. Walster and 
Walster’s subjects preferred the dissimilar group when they knew in advance 
that they would be liked, but chose the group similar to themselves when they 
expected to be disliked. While similar to the Walster and Walster results, the 
present findings raise the possibility that predictability functions much as 
implied liking, and that both serve as cues which portend rewarding social 
interaction with dissimilar others. 

In terms of attribution theory, the present findings and the Walster and 
Walster data direct attention to the exchange of attitudes and sentiments as 
tactics of social interaction. Depending on the context of social interaction, 
similar attitudes may convey a variety of meanings, some rewarding and 
others nonrewarding. Statements of dissimilar attitudes, by the same token, 
are also open to an attribution theory analysis which focuses on their mean- 
ings to senders and receivers. Jones (8), for example, cites a number of 
studies which demonstrate that disagreement about trivial issues permits 
subordinates to agree with superiors on important issues without fostering 
the appearance of ingratiation. 

A final point, therefore, suggests that the predictability of a stranger’s 
attitudes may itself be a limited interpretation of the processes mediating be- 
tween attitude similarity and interpersonal attraction. Studies by Stryker (11) 
and others into the antecedents and consequences of accurate role-taking 
reveal that predictability may be a necessary but seldom a sufficient condition 
of attraction. One obvious and limiting exception to any generalization linking 
predictability and interpersonal attraction would be a situation in which an 
individual accurately predicts that a stranger will emit punishing rather than 
rewarding behavior. 

‚1ш conclusion, statements which tie interpersonal attraction to attitude 
similarity have failed to specify the limiting conditions of the generalization. 
The present findings suggest that the anticipation of unpredictable behaviors 
serves as one mediating link for many similarity-attraction findings. How- 
ever, a more comprehensive attribution theory analysis of this relationship 


must examine the exchange of attitudes and other sentiments in the context 
of social interaction. 


LE 
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GERMANY* 
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SUMMARY 


Preferences for 10 foreign nations were assessed in 60 English children, 
and information about one nation (Germany) was elicited. Evaluations of 
the nations seemed largely more-or-less adequate approximations to a cul- 
tural standard, while information about Germany was sketchy and largely 
telated to war. A previously reported curvilinear relationship between pref- 
erence and knowledge was confirmed, significantly, among the Ss with the 
more reliable preference judgments. 

The children were played a story set either in their own nation (England) 
ог an unpopular nation (Germany). Their immediate apprehension of the 
story was unaffected by the setting. Recall after seven weeks, however, 
showed relative evaluative distortion, according to the national setting. It 
is suggested that such selective recall could occur in such a way as to pro- 
vide. apparent—but spurious—cognitive justification of early evaluative 
learning in the field of national attitudes. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It has long been suggested that many of the social attitudes acquired in 
childhood rest on a basis of primarily evaluative learning. Upon this base, 
Tore differentiated cognitive elements which serve to legitimize the original 
evaluations may be assembled (1). Recent research on the genesis of atti- 
tudes towards ones own and other nations—conducted in several European 
countries—has shown that emergence of an evaluative distinction between 
compatriots and foreigners between the ages of six and seven: this distinc- 
tion generally becomes rather weaker with increasing age (23) as, pre- 
اليب‎ 
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sumably, more complex cognitive distinctions come to be made. As for 
learning distinctions between various foreign groups, European research 
has shown that this learning is also primarily evaluative in character for 
children in Britain and Austria; in Belgium and in Greece, where learning 
occurs somewhat later, factual information about nations may be acquired 
before the child has come to make evaluative distinctions (8). 

As an example of the way in which the evaluative aspects of attitudes to 
nations can precede the cognitive, we can mention some British data ob- 
tained by asking 67 children, aged from six to seven, for various judgments of 
four well-known target nations: America, France, Germany, and Russia. 
The children’s expressed preferences for the four targets were more polarized 
(that is, showed more agreement) than their judgments of relative sizes or 
distances. This was true for each target-nation, with the small exception that 
slightly more of the children agreed that France was “near” than agreed 
that France was “nice” (21). 

The finding that evaluative learning about nations can precede learning the 
facts upon which “commonsense psychology" would assume the evaluations 
to be based has led to two further sorts of inquiry. The first of these asks 
about the process of communication between the adult culture and the child 
through which the affective learning occurs. While some studies have laid 
stress on the parents as agents of socialization and others on school sur- 
roundings or mass media, such as comic books (4, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13), it seems 
fairly clear that the pattern of evaluations acquired is primarily cultural (11, 
15), and that its transmission occurs diffusely in all the various settings of 
socialization. This point is reinforced by studies of children belonging to 
racial or cultural “underdog” groups (17, 18, 22) who appear to adopt 
rather uncritically the negative stereotype of their own group prevalent in 
the culture. 

The second kind of inquiry has been concerned with the consequences 
of early evaluative learning about nationality. It has been shown in Britain 
that the less a child likes a given nation, the less he can perceive—in ac- 
cordance with Piaget’s notion of reciprocity (19)—that those of the nation- 
ality in question will feel favorably towards their own nation (16). Fur- 
thermore, predictions of children’s perceptions of international relations, 
made with the use of a quantitative version of Heider’s balance theory (3), 
are more successful with data from countries where evaluative learning 
occurs comparatively early. This suggests that a two-sided “adversary” 
view of international relations may be a consequence of such early learning 
of an evaluative kind (9). Even more relevant to the present study, how- 
ever, is the finding (10) that the amount of factual information possessed by 
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school children about a particular nation is related in a curvilinear 
their liking for that nation. This suggests the possibility that knowl- 
about nations is acquired selectively in such a way as to validate the 
ve learning that has occurred. The present study extends and adds 
t to this hypothesis. 


B. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


y children, aged between eight and 10, were selected from an Oxford 
tary school? for use as subjects. The sample was divided into two male 
two female groups of 15 each, matched for mean age (9.2), social class 
white-collar occupations), and intelligence (mean JQ = 116), and 
S was tested individually in three sessions. In the first session, Ss ex- 
d preferences for 10 target nations and were asked to give as much 
mation about one of them (Germany) as they could. Preference judg- 
were obtained by a tested technique (16) of placing identical, nation- 
y labelled, wooden dolls on a preference scale which had previously been 
to show the child's liking for various foods. In the second session, 10 
days later, Ss heard a tape-recorded story, 1100 words long, about two small 
who found a dog and tried to keep it without their parents finding out 
it. When the dog escaped and ran barking around the garden, the 
“mother said uncomplimentary things about it and threatened them 
their father’s wrath. He, however, while a little stern, proved ulti- 
у teasonable and allowed the dog to be kept on certain conditions. The 
-Which contained an equal number of pleasant and unpleasant inci- 
ts Or aspects of the boys’ environment, is reproduced in Johnson (8). One 
the male and one of the female groups of Ss heard a story set in Frank- 
rt, W. Germany (these are designated as Experimental groups), while the 
her (Control) groups heard a recording of the story identical in all re- 
S except that the setting of the story was Manchester, England. Im- 
tely after hearing the story, Ss were asked to recall it as completely as 
ble and their versions were tape-recorded. In the third session, six weeks 
T, Ss were asked to recall the story again and their preferences for the 
nal 10 target nations were reassessed. 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

1. Preference Data 
Group results. The target nations represented in the study were Aus- 
Bre China, England, France, Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Russia, and 


2 Thanks 
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the U.S.A.: each was symbolized by a small wooden doll with a printed 
label. Each S indicated his liking for each of the 10 nations by placing the 
dolls on the preference scale, the results being recorded as preference ranks 
from 1 (most liked) to 10, with tied ranks (1.5, 2.5, etc.) being possible 
where an S showed equal preference for two or more nations. Table 1 shows 
the mean preference ranks obtained in the first and third sessions. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN PREFERENCE RANKS ОР 10 NATIONS IN SESSIONS 1 AND 3 


Session 1 Session 3 
Nation Experimental Control Total Experimental Control Total 
Australia 4.1 38 3.9 34 3.6 3.5 
China 12 70 74 74 7.1 73 
England 24 24 23 25 24 24 
France 5.0 44 4.7 5.3 4.7 50 
Germany 6.6 74 70 74 74 73 
India 6.3 64 6.3 6.6 6.7 6.7 
Italy 5.0 5.7 5.4 5.1 4.9 5.0 
Japan 7.6 6.9 T3 6.7 8.2 7.5 
Russia 7.0 74 7.1 6.9 6.2 6.6 
U.S.A. 3.7 42 3.9 3.9 37 3.8 


1 


Note: N = 30 (Experimental); N = 30 (Control); N = 60 (Total). 


It is clear, first, that no large change in mean preference ranks occurred 
within the sample over the experimental period: a correlated ¢ test of change 
in mean preference carried out for each nation gave a value of less than 1 in 
each case except Australia (ts9 = 1.15) and Russia (ts) = 1.33), where the 
value of the f statistic also failed to reach a significant level. Furthermore, no 
change in the Experimental groups’ liking for Germany occurred after hear- 
ing the rather innocuous story with a German setting. 

Second, the children’s preferences still strongly reflected the allegiances of 
the Second World War, with Germany and Japan, the two major Axis 
powers, sharing approximately equal disfavor with Cold War enemies Russia 
and China. It is evident that the two Settings used for the story (England and 
Germany) are, evaluatively, strongly distinguished. 

Sex differences in mean preference rank are not, in general, presented here 
[but see Johnson, Middleton, and Tajfel (10) for such analysis of similar 
data]. The fact that girls tended to like Germany slightly more than did 
boys should be mentioned, however, as relevant in the context of the present 
study. For girls, the mean rank of Germany was 6.4 versus 7.6 for boys; the 


wae 2X 2 analysis of variance gives F5, = 3.88; p< .10, two- 
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b. Individual reliability. For each S, Spearman's rho was calculated ber 
his liking ranks for the 10 nations in the first and third sessions. The 
d value of rho for the sample of 60 children [by Fisher's z-trans- 
on; see, e.g., McNemar (14)] was 4-.58. This is quite a high value, 
len one considers the seven-week interval between tests and the apparent 
relevance of nationality to children of this age. 

Further analysis of the relationship between individual and group pref- 
nce scales [see Johnson (8) for full details] suggests that the preferences 
‘individual Ss were little more than somewhat unreliable attempts to repro- 
e the culturally standardized preference scale. There is. evidence, how- 
er, that the more reliable Ss were also those who expressed some idiosyn- 
lic preferences; thus, in opposition to the group data presented above, a 
ү Ss showing a genuine, idiosyncratic liking for an unpopular nation, such 
rmany, did exist. 

2, Information About Germany and Its Relation to Preference 

he children’s information about Germany was given in response to the 
tto tell £ “everything you can think of about Germany.” They were 
pted by asking, when necessary, if they knew anything about “the 
n people,” “what the country is like,” “Germany’s past," and “East 
West Germany.” Transcripts of the information provided were analyzed 
erms of content and quantity of information. 

4. Content of information. By fav the most frequent type of information 
given by 63% of the sample) was that classified as Simple War information. 
fithin this category fell all statements which implied that Germany was or 
| been at war, together with statements implying British involvement or 
entioning the First or Second World War. ) 

The second most frequent information-type was designated as Details of 
ar (33% of Ss): this included mentions of Hitler, pocket battleships, 
ison camps, and nations said to have been allies or adversaries of Germany 
either World War. 

Other categories of information included attempts to differentiate East and 
t Germany (27%), suppositions about German geography and climate 
), and. comments about the language spoken in Germany (22%). 
У percent of Ss made comments about the appearance of Germans (the 
Ype was one of dark haired and even dark skinned people) and 20% 
General Affective comments (such as “I just don’t like them, that’s 
HTesponse to the request for information. 

‘general impression is one of very little factual information except 
Waris concerned. The many misconceptions suggest that the gen- 
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erally negative feelings towards Germany as a World War II enemy have 
led the children to search for obvious differences between their own country 
and Germany. Many of their comments seemed to be in answer to the im- 
plicit question “What’s different about Germany,” as if the fact that Britain 
and Germany were at war makes similarity between the two nations im- 
possible. Of additional interest is the fact that the children’s stereotype of 
the Germans seemed quite dominated by the wartime theme: no hint of 
characteristics reported in previous stereotype studies (e.g., 20) as forming 
part of a more-or-less universal German stereotype ("scientific," “musical,” 
“clever,” etc.) was found. 

b. Quantity of information. One point was credited to an S for each item 
of information about Germany produced, with the benefit of the doubt being 
given in all cases of dubious correctness. "Thus, while no score was given to 
the S who said “It is in Africa,” the response “It has high mountains" was 
given credit. All information was classed as either War Knowledge or Other 
Knowledge, and given credit except when it was totally wrong, purely per- 
sonal, or simply evaluative. Thus the following response was scored 2 for 
War Knowledge, 1 for Other Knowledge: Total Knowledge 3. “My aunt 
lived there. In the war the Germans came over England. They bombed many 
churches and houses. That's all I can think of. They can speak German.” 

The total sample has a mean score of 1.65 items of War Knowledge and 
1.60 items of Other Knowledge. Boys know more on average than girls (for 
Total Knowledge, F1,5e = 6.10; р < .025), particularly in the field of War 
Knowledge. This is consistent with previous data on British children (10). 

c. Relations between preference for and information about Germany. Ss 
were divided into three groups, according to their rank preference for Ger- 
many. Those ranking Germany from 1 to 3 were designated as the High 
preference group (2 = 6): their mean Total Knowledge score was 4.3. The 
Medium preference group (preference ranks 3.5 to 7.5, n= 25) had a mean 
Knowledge score of 2.6. Finally, the Low preference group (ranks 8 to 10, 
n= 29), those children who liked Germany least, knew an average 3.6 
items of information about it. 

Mie hypothesis of curvilinearity—that children acquire most information 
du RE ШО ie and least about those they feel neutral toward—is 
to test for a E bat Ср order trend analysis (2) was performed 
Germany was from ut iud Voie Ex над с dd 
sod ibd E e expected on the basis of random choice (5.5) 
БЕЙ ОДАГА m Score: this test gave suggestive, but nonsignificant, 

: r the lack of significance may have been the small 
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number of children expressing a reliably high preference for Germany. When 

6:55 (43%) who showed a rank-correlation on the preference task of 
than +.50 between the first and third sessions were excluded, the curvi- 
at relationship became clearer. With only the Ss who were more reliable 
clearly post hoc procedure), the trend-analysis gave a z value of 2.09 
(0 < .05, two-tailed). 


3. Differential Immediate and Delayed Recall of Story 


Free recall of the story was obtained twice: immediately after the S 
ard it and in the third session six weeks later. The transcripts of story 

were each scored both for quantity of recall (© — number of words) 
evaluative bias (EB). Two judges were used for the EB assessments; 
; all references to the setting of the story were removed from the tran- 
tipts, then each judge assessed the number of positive and negative features 
of the protagonist's physical and social environment that were retained in 
child's version. One point (+) credit was given for each of the 12 
ive features of the original story (e.g., “Peter’s father allows him to 
the dog") which was adequately reproduced, and half a point for 
ubtful or partial reproductions. Similarly, negative credits were given for 
duction of the 12 negative features of the story, and the EB score was 
ed as the sum of the positive and negative credits. Interjudge reliability 
“the assignment of EB scores to the story transcripts was +-.88, and the 
EB score used was the mean of those assigned by the two judges. 
[Table 2 shows the mean quantity and bias of the children's version of the 


pn: TABLE 2 T, 
йй, MEAN QUANTITY AND EVALUATIVE BIAS or STORY TRANSCRIPTS OBTAINED 
IMMEDIATELY (SESSION 2) AND Sıx Weexs Later (SESSION 3) 


Session 2 Session 3 
Group Mean О Mean EB Mean О Mean EB 
pur experimental 265 —103 136 —0.63 
"Male control 278 —1:18 102 +008 
-Temale experimental 262 —1.52 113 —1.00 
Female contro] 253 —0.62 94 —0.18 
264 —109 111 —043 


ES produced immediately and after a six-week delay. There are no 
differences between the experimental and control groups on immediate 
and this impression is supported by analyses of variance carried out 


Q and EB scores, which show no significant effects. The overall com- 
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pression of the children’s version of the story is to about 25% of the (1100 
word) original, and the overall bias seems somewhat toward the negative 
features of the story. 

After six weeks, average recall of the story has shrunk to around 10% of 
the original, and there are no significant differences between the experimental 
groups in quantity of recall. The mean bias scores, however, show negligible 
bias for those (Control) Ss who heard the story with the English setting, 
while the Experimental group, who heard the same story set in Germany, 
have retained a negative bias. Analysis of variance of the EB scores obtained 
after the six-week interval shows a significant difference (F156 = 8.33; ? < 
.01) between Experimental and Control groups, but no significant Sex dif- 
ference or interaction between the E-C and Sex variables. Thus, there is a 
significant difference in the bias of the story in long-term recall according to 
its original setting, this is the major finding of the present study. Through a 
process of selective recall, the children succeeded in preserving those aspects 
of the information presented that were congruent with their evaluations of 
the nations concerned. One might argue that this selectivity is an example of 
the processes through which early evaluative learning about nations becomes 
self-validated. 

One objection that could be made to such a conclusion is that the process 
responsible for the results is not selective recall, but simply the child's mem- 
ory, at the time of recall, for the story setting, combined with an ability to 
make plausible guesses to fill in gaps in a sketchy story schema. If this ex- 
planation were correct, however, we would expect Ss who had heard the 
“German” story and who remembered, six weeks later, that the setting had 
been Germany to show more negative bias than Ss who could not remember 
where the story was set. In fact 11 of the 30 Experimental Ss incorporated 
the German setting spontaneously in their delayed recall; eight Ss did not, 
but remembered on subsequent inquiry that the story had been set in Ger- 
many; 11 Ss could not remember where it had been set. There was no ten- 
dency whatever for the Ss who were more aware of the setting to produce 
more (negatively) biased versions of the story. The setting, then, must have 
set in motion certain processes of selective recall which maintained their 
direction even when this frame of reference had been lost. 
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hese investigations was that such reactions to others are affected by the 
ent to which self-esteem needs are satisfied or frustrated by social ac- 
tance or rejection. In Study I subjects were more attracted to a partner 
who liked them and less attracted to a partner who disliked them when 


к t ratings of the subjects than by negative trait ratings. The interpreta- 
tion of these findings was that partners who were making positive trait rat- 
s—ratings presumably which were consistent with the subject's view of 
elf—would be perceived as more uniquely focused on the subject and 
herefore have more positive or negative impact on his self-esteem needs. 
tudy IT ruled out the alternative interpretation of Study I that skillful 
luators of an individual affect him more than unskillful evaluators. Study 
also showed that low self-esteem subjects were more attracted to others 
ho liked them and less attracted to others who disliked them than were high 
f-esteem subjects. 


a 


Цц 

Ў А. INTRODUCTION 

— Individuals’ feelings for one another, at least among American high school 
hd college students, generally follow what Berscheid and Walster (1) have 
"ned a “reciprocity-of-liking” rule. If person A likes or favorably evaluates 
aracteristics or actions of person B, B will like A; conversely, if A 
slikes or in other ways unfavorably evaluates B, B will dislike A. There 
Ve been a number of attempts to understand the causes of this general 
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social phenomenon and to account for variables that alter or even reverse the 
tendency. Some writers view reciprocity-of-liking as a special case of social 
interaction patterns involving the more or less equivalent exchange of bene- 
fits and harms. These exchange patterns presumably result from the social- 
ization of norms and values (5) or the “shaping” of social relationships 
through rewarding and punishing actions (7). Although it has provoked 
worthwhile research in such areas as help-giving behavior (4) and laboratory 
games involving the exchange of money (16), this approach, since it pays 
relatively little attention to cognitive and motivational variables, seems quite 
limited in its ability to predict or explain the variety of reactions people make 
to the acceptance or rejection of others. 

In contrast, we view the individual's reactions to social evaluations in a 
personalistic framework and, in particular, we consider the implications of 
these evaluations for the individual's appraisal of himself. The basic assump- 
tions of the position are, first, that an individual has a need for self-esteem, 
a need to enhance his feelings of his own worth; and, second, that to the 
extent that this need is satisfied by the evaluations he receives from other 
people, he will respond favorably to his evaluators, Generally, signs of ap- 
proval from others, such as liking, positive trait or action evaluations, and 
opinion agreement, satisfy the self-esteem need, and signs of disapproval 
frustrate this need. However, esteem enhancement can arise from experiences 
other than receiving social approval and, more importantly, approval from 
others may not be satisfying under all conditions. For example, previous 
studies (12, 13) have shown that when subjects who negatively evaluate 
their abilities anticipate events that publicly reveal their actual skill or antici- 
pate making decisions involving their ability evaluations, they tend to re- 
spond more favorably to a peer who is Critical of their performances than 
to one who praises them. When such realistic Consequences are not anticipated, 
subjects respond more favorably to peers making positive evaluations. 

In addition to the anticipated hazards of accepting approval, other inter- 
personal events that accompany another person's offer of approval or dis- 
approval are likely to affect its value for the recipient. The purpose of the 
present Investigation was to examine the effects of two variables that were 
assumed, on the basis of ‘self-esteem theory, to affect social reciprocity: 
кєз, ee of trait evaluations that accompany another person’s 

Jection, and individual differences in self-esteem. 


B. Stupy I 


ui Study was concerned primarily with reactions to being liked or dis- 
ised Бу another person as a function of the positivity of trait evaluations 
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also received from that person. In previous studies of interpersonal attrac- 
tion, either liking and disliking for the individual or positive and negative 
evaluations of his actions or traits have been manipulated, but the possi- 
bility that reactions to being liked or disliked are responsive to more spe- 
cific evaluations of one's actions or characteristics has not been studied. In 
everyday social relations feelings of attraction or hostility often are accom- 
panied by a variety of more specific appraisals that one person receives from 
another. How would these two forms of evaluation interact with one another? 

In an experiment designed to investigate this problem, two people talked 
lor a short period of time in an attempt to “get to know one another." Then 
each person received either positive or negative trait evaluations from his 
partner, and subsequently he learned whether his partner liked or disliked 
him, 

Two lines of reasoning led us to assume that positive trait evaluations, as 
Compared to negative trait evaluations, would heighten the degree to which 
liking or disliking from another could affect the individual's self-esteem. The 
first argument involves Jones and Davis’ concept of personalism (10). As- 
suming that most individuals have a relatively favorable view of themselves, 
we reasoned that positive trait evaluations would be perceived as more 
accurate and as more uniquely determined by the individual himself than 
would negative trait evaluations. The feelings of approval or disapproval 
Communicated by others that are attributed to characteristics of himself 
Presumably have more impact on the individual than feelings not readily 
attributable to himself. There is a second line of reasoning leading to the as- 
sumption that there is more potential for self-esteem enhancement or decre- 
ment when trait evaluations are positive than when they are negative. To be 
liked for negative reasons clearly provides less support for one’s esteem than 
to be liked for Positive reasons. By the same token, to be disliked on the 
basis of negative trait evaluations may well be less damaging to the indi- 
vidual’s feelings of his own worth than to be disliked even though he is 
Viewed as having generally favorable characteristics. In this latter case, the 
individual is unattractive to others in spite of a recognition of his positive 
features, 

Because Positive trait evaluations indicate a clearer focus on himself and 
have More potential for esteem enhancement or decrement, the individual 
will be quite Sensitive to the liking or disliking of the person making such 
evaluations, However, in the negative trait evaluation condition where 
ealste attributions are less likely and there are less meaningful impli- 
va Ons for his esteem, it will be a matter of relative indifference to the indi- 

ual whether his partner likes or dislikes him. Thus we expected that a 
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statistical interaction would occur between these two forms of interpersonal 
evaluation: the tendency for an individual to reciprocate liking and dis- 
liking—that is, to respond favorably to a person who likes him and un- 
favorably to one who dislikes him—will be stronger when the other’s feelings 
are preceded by positive trait evaluations than when they are preceded by 
negative trait evaluations. 

The second purpose of this study was to examine the effect of individual 
differences in self-esteem on reactions to being liked and disliked by another 
person. An important implication of the self-esteem position is that indi- 
viduals with low self-esteem should have a greater need for esteem-enhancing 
information and, consequently, be more sensitive to the approval and dis- 
approval of others than individuals with high self-esteem (3). Again we 
hypothesized a statistical interaction with the like-dislike variable: indi- 
viduals with low self-esteem will be more likely to reciprocate liking and 
disliking than individuals with high self-esteem. 


1. Method 


The first experiment was conducted as part of a series of classroom demon- 
strations for summer session courses in introductory psychology. The sub- 
jects were 26 male and 31 female students? enrolled in two separate classes 
taught by the second author at the Stamford and Hartford branches of the 
University of Connecticut. 

During the first classroom dentonstration subjects were administered a 
battery of personality tests including the Janis-Field self-esteem scale (8). 
After the testing session the instructor-experimenter explained the nature 
of personality tests, as well as the characteristic measured by each scale 
administered. No scores were returned to the subjects. 

One week later subjects were assembled for the second classroom demon- 
stration which constituted the experimental phase of our investigation. At 
the beginning of this session the experimenter explained that for the next 
several weeks this “practicum” Part of the course would consist of demon- 
strations and experiments which required that each student work with a part- 
ner of the same sex. The partners would be assigned randomly, and each 
person would work with the same partner throughout the series. This par- 
ticular session was described as being concerned with the *acquaintance 
process." The students would first be given an opportunity to become ac- 
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N quainted with their partners, then some of the major variables associated 
with this process would be discussed. After these preliminary instructions, 
subjects were assigned a partner with whom they were unacquainted and were 
instructed to “get to know one another” during 15 minutes of free interac- 
tion. They were given a list of possible discussion topics including religion, 
politics, sex, etc. 

Following this get-acquainted period subjects were separated from their 
partners and placed in adjoining classrooms for the remainder of the study. 
Each subject was asked to rate his partner on 15 positive traits (e.g., candid, 
dependable, friendly, intelligent, mature) and 15 negative traits (e.g., arro- 
gant, dull, homely, insensitive, irritable). For each adjective the subject was 
to indicate on an eight-point scale how well the trait described his partner. 
Subsequently, each subject indicated on a separate seven-point rating form 
how well he thought he would like his partner during their continued asso- 
ciation. The possible ratings ranged from “like extremely well” to “dislike 
very much.” Prior to filling out these two forms subjects were told that 
' these ratings would be communicated to their partners, purportedly so that 
| their accuracy could be appraised. When the ratings were completed, they 

were collected, and the experimenter left the room purportedly to give the 
ratings to partners. 

а. Experimental manipulations. The experimenter returned to the room 
with the rating forms which subjects were led to believe had just been filled 
out by their partners. Actually separate trait rating forms which had been 
drawn up in advance were given to the subjects. The names of each subject 
and the partner he was evaluating were placed at the top of the page, and a 
checkmark appeared on each of the scales. Approximately half of the sub- 
jects received rating forms on which the checkmarks were made toward the 
very positive end of the scale; that is, checks for the positive traits were dis- 
tributed around the highly descriptive end of the scale, and checks for the 
Negative traits were distributed around the undescriptive end of the scale 
(Positive Trait Evaluation Condition). The remainder of the subjects re- 
ceived prearranged ratings on which the check points were made toward the 
Negative end of the scale (Negative Trait Evaluation Condition). Three 
Separate rating schedules were generated in each of the two conditions, and 
these schedules were used equally to minimize the possibility that our re- 
Sults would be attributed to a particular sequence of ratings. 

After this trait evaluation manipulation, subjects were given a rating form 
оп liking ostensibly filled out by their partners but which again was prear- 
ranged. Approximately half of the subjects received ratings that were the 
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next to highest (6) on the seven-point scale and labeled “like very much” 
(Like condition). The other half of the subjects received ratings which 
were at the third scale point and labeled “dislike moderately” (Dislike 
condition). 

b. Dependent variables. The subjects were given an opportunity to ex- 
amine these rating forms, then two measures of the subject's attraction to- 
ward his partner were taken and constituted the major dependent variables. 
For these and all subsequent measures the subjects were informed that their 
answers would be completely confidential and under no circumstances would 
they be communicated to their partners. The first measure of attraction in- 
volved purely affective reactions. Each subject indicated his “general emo- 
tional reaction" to his partner on a 21-point scale ranging from “very 
positive" to "very negative." The second measure of attraction was de- 
signed to have definite behavioral implications, The experimenter explained 
that because of class absences, incompatibility between the partners, and 
other situations which might arise, it was sometimes necessary to reassign 
partners and that it would be helpful to know which subjects might desire 
to change their partners. The subjects indicated their desire to change part- 
ners on a seven-point scale. In addition to these two attraction measures, the 
30-item trait measure used earlier in the session was administered, and the 
subject was asked once again to rate his partner. Finally, answers to ques- 
tions concerning the stability of the partner's feelings, his honesty, the 
accuracy of his ratings, and his ability to understand and follow directions 
were obtained. 

At the conclusion of the experiment, the deceptions used in the experiment 
were revealed, the purpose of the experiment fully explained, and a discussion 
on the nature of the acquaintance process followed. 


2. Results and Discussion 


The purpose of this first experiment was to examine the attitudinal effects 
of being liked or disliked as a function of whether such feelings were accom- 
panied by positive or negative trait evaluations. The major data are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Analysis of these data shows that for both the desire-to- 
change-partners and attraction measure there was a strong main effect of 
positivity (F = 4.10, p < 05; and F = 27.77, p < .01, respectively) and, 
as pains an interaction between positivity and liking (F = 5.58, p< 
pe he is med ш copio Furthermore, for the measure % 

z i 
оа Teaction”) there was a main effect о 
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Nu TABLE 1 
то CHANGE PARTNER AND ATTRACTION AS FUNCTIONS OF LIKING AND 
POSITIVENESS OF TRAIT EVALUATIONS 


Trait evaluation 
Positive Negative 
Desire to change partner 
6.07 3.92 
4.00 4.40 
Attraction 
16.67 11.46 
12.79 12.13 


nain effects undoubtedly reflect the commonly observed tendency for 
o respond favorably to others who provide them with socially desir- 
nation, The critical finding for the present purposes is the inter- 
between liking and positivity of the trait evaluations. Under the 
Trait Evaluation treatment subjects responded more favorably to 
partners in the Like condition than in the Dislike condition, whereas 
the Negative Trait Evaluation treatment there was virtually no dif- 
between the Like and Dislike conditions. In the discussion preceding 
study the possibility of such an interaction was based on the notion that 
ositive value of being liked and the negative value of being disliked 
greater when the other party favorably evaluated the individual’s 
сз as compared to when these evaluations were unfavorable. Our 
was that positive evaluations, by virtue of their more personal 
ions and their social desirability, would provide the possibility for 
hancement which was satisfied in the Like condition but frustrated 

> Dislike condition. 
;personalism, positivity, or a combination of the two was the 
variable in this study cannot be determined with the data at hand. 
we tan two further conditions which accentuated the personalistic 
‘of the trait evaluations while reducing their positivity. A Like condi- 
N = 15) and a Dislike condition (N = 14) were run in which the 
ings were designed to be highly contingent on subjects’ trait ratings 
selves. (These self-ratings had been obtained during the classroom 
on personality testing.) In these two extra conditions the trait 
‘subject received from his partner were practically identical to those 
е for himself, as contrasted to the random and noncontingent ratings 
in the Positive and Negative Trait Evaluation conditions. These 
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contingent ratings turned out to be less favorable than those in the Positive 
Trait Evaluation condition. The means of these two additional conditions 
were very similar to those for the Positive Evaluation treatments—on both 
attraction measures subjects in the Like condition responded significantly 
more favorably to their partners than those in the Dislike condition. Thus 
the subject’s belief that the partner’s approval or disapproval was uniquely 
focused on himself may have been at least as important a variable mediating 
his reactions to the partner as his feelings that his partner positively or nega- 
tively evaluated his characteristics, Either explanation presupposes that the 
interaction effect we obtained involves a general self-esteem need. 

There are alternative interpretations of the interaction between liking and 
trait evaluation which must be considered. First, one might argue that part- 
ners who make positive trait ratings then dislike the subject or make nega- 
tive trait ratings then like him are perceived as confused, dishonest, or 
otherwise strange sorts of people. However, in postexperimental questions 
directly assessing the honesty of the partner and his ability to understand 
and follow directions, there were no differences approaching statistical sig- 
nificance. Furthermore, in the final ratings of partners on 30 different traits 
there was a significant main effect for the trait evaluation manipulation (F = 
41.51, p < .01) but no interaction with the liking manipulation. 

A second alternative interpretation involves a potentially important dis- 
tinction in the meaning of one person receiving an “accurate” evaluation from 
another. On the one hand, accuracy may be viewed as a special case of 
personalism, as we have done in the present study. In this case, the evaluator 
is accurate because his ratings of the individual are consistent with the indi- 
vidual's view of himself. On the other hand, accuracy may be considered as a 
characteristic of the evaluator. In this case the critical dimension is whether 
or not the evaluator is an "expert about people” or a “socially sensitive 
person” and not whether his particular ratings jibe with the individual’s self- 
ratings. It is quite possible that partners in the Positive Trait Evaluation 


d were perceived as more socially sensitive and accurate evaluators of 
people than those in the Negative Trait Evaluation condition. Hence part- 
ners in the former condition might well come across às more attractive people 
and more credible communi 


ER cators and, consequently, their acceptance or 
rejection would be expected to have more impact on subjects 
The data from the presen ч 
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as Study II below and the second will be briefly summarized in the 
ssion. 

"One further note on this first study is that neither sex differences nor indi- 
vidual differences in self-esteem produced any significant main effects or 
actions. Hence, the expected relation between self-esteem and liking was 
obtained in this study. We comment on this result in the “General Dis- 


cus ion" section below. 


C. Srupy П 


` А second experiment was conducted to test the possibility that the inter- 
on between the trait evaluation and liking manipulations in Study I re- 
from the partners being perceived as more accurate evaluators in 
he Positive as compared to the Negative Trait Evaluation condition. In the 
nt experiment accuracy was manipulated in such a way as to reduce the 
uence of positivity and the attributions of personalism. If a similar inter- 
ction is obtained, then the accuracy of the partner could well have been the 
ortant mediating variable in Study I. If no such interaction is obtained in 
e present experiment, then the positivity and personalism interpretation 
rains support. Individual differences in self-esteem were again measured, and 
effects of this variable on reactions to liking were examined. 


1. Method 


_ This study was conducted in the Social Psychology Laboratory at Cornell 
Jniversity and was not connected with a classroom practicum. The subjects 
ere 21 male and 21 female high school students recruited as paid volun- 
т through newspaper advertisement. Their ages ranged from 13 to 17, 
partners were arranged so that they were in the same class year, of the 
е sex, and were previously unacquainted with one another. Upon arriving 
1 the laboratory, subjects completed the Janis-Field self-esteem scale. 
"The session was described as the first of a series in which the two subjects 
Ша participate together during the month. During this first, “get ac- 
ainted” session the partners would have a chance to meet and learn some- 
thing about each other. Since the experimenter was trying to gain some under- 
nding of the early stages of the acquaintance process, he would be ob- 
hg and tape-recording parts of the session and would be asking them to 
fill out paper-and-pencil ratings of one another. 
Before meeting his partner, each subject was asked to fill out “as accu- 
tely as possible” a confidential self-report questionnaire consisting of 12 
tences built around six positive and six negative descriptive adjectives 
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drawn from the list used in Study I. The sentences were in the form, “1 
believe I am an (intelligent, arrogant, etc.) individual,” and subjects re- 
sponded to each sentence on a nine-point scale ranging from “Strongly 
Agree" to “Strongly Disagree.” Subjects were then introduced to their partners, 
given the topic guide used in Study I, and left alone for approximately one- 
half hour with the instructions to get to know each other as well as they 
could, 

a. Experimental manipulations. After again separating the partners, the 
experimenter explained that he was interested in how well individuals could 
understand one another’s personalities after an initial meeting. The ех- 
perimenter explained that some recent evidence showed that one of the best 
ways of measuring accuracy was to determine how well one person was able 
to understand the way another person rated himself. Subjects were then 
asked to indicate “аз objectively as possible” how they believed their part- 
ners viewed themselves on the same 12 adjectives used in the self-description 
questionnaire. This time the statements were in the form, “My partner believes 
himself to be an (intelligent, arrogant, etc.) individual,” and once again the 
ratings were made on a nine-point scale ranging from “Strongly Agree” 
to “Strongly Disagree.” Subjects also filled out. the initial liking rating 
form at this point. It was made clear that both rating forms would be com- 
municated to the partners, primarily so that their accuracy could be ap- 
praised. 

Two levels of accuracy were created by varying the degree to which the 
supposed ratings of the partner differed from the subject’s actual self-rating. 
In the High Accuracy condition the “partner’s” ratings were 0, 1, or 2 scale 
points removed from the subject’s rating, and in the Low Accuracy condi- 
tion the “partner’s” ratings differed by 2, 3, or 4 scale points. As a further 
control for the positivity of these ratings, the number of ratings differing 
in a positive or negative direction were equalized across the High and 
Low Accuracy conditions. Rules for generating these conditions were ¢s- 
tablished in advance, and during the half-hour discussion the experimenter 
determined by random procedure the accuracy condition of each subject 
and used the rules to construct the “partner’s” rating scale? As the experi- 
menter presented these scales to the subject, he inspected the subjects 
viis apud and commented that the partner either had "really zeroed 

you" (High Accuracy) or had “just not focused in on you” (Low 


8 This procedure for manipulati Жол 
a function of ting accuracy produced slight variations in positivity 25 
аш subjects, but held positivity constant across High and Low Accuracy condi- 
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Accuracy). He encouraged the subject to compare the two scales for him- 
"self. This manipulation accentuated the accuracy of the partner and re- 
“duced the degree of personalism and positivity by having the ratings not 
be the partner's own but rather his estimate of what the subject would 
say about himself. Thus, in this study the partner can be considered 
аз task-oriented in communicating his estimates of the subject's judg- 
ments of himself, whereas in the first study the partner was presenting his 
own views about the characteristics the subject actually has. 

At this point in the procedure whether the partner was perceived as liking 
‘or disliking the subject was manipulated. These treatments were identical to 
‘those used in Study I. 

b. Dependent variables. As in the first study, both an affective measure and 
а more behavior-oriented measure of subject's attraction to their partners 
Were taken. The affective measure was a series of nine questions about the 
partner, such as “Would you have him (her) into your circle of close friends?” 
“Would you have him (her) as your roommate?” and “Is he (she) any more 
‘odd’ or neurotic than the everyday ‘man on the street’?” Subjects answered 
these questions by checking on a nine-point scale ranging from "Definitely 


| yes" to “Definitely no.” The items were scored as to favorability and summed 


to form an overall attraction measure. The behavioral measure was the “desire 
to change partner” form described in Study I. Questions testing the effective- 
ness of the manipulation were also asked. 
_ At the conclusion of the session subjects were thoroughly debriefed, urged 
not to reveal the deceptions to other students, and paid for their participation. 
© 2. Results and Discussion 
- Subjects’ responses to two questions designed to assess the effectiveness of 
the accuracy manipulation showed clearly that this manipulation produced 
the intended effects. Subjects in the High Accuracy condition rated their 
Partners as more accurate in understanding their personalities both immedi- 
ately after the accuracy manipulation was introduced (F = 108.29, p < 
001), and again following the liking manipulation (F = 247.59, р < .001). 
Furthermore, the assumption that degree of accuracy related to the com- 
Petence of the partner was supported indirectly by the finding that High 
Accuracy subjects thought their partners would be more successful in school 
than did Low Accuracy subjects (F = 8.71, р < .01). 
o main questions of this study concerned the effects of accuracy and 
R ng on subjects’ reactions to their partners. Data relevant to these questions 
T€ presented in Table 2. There was a main effect of liking on desire-to-change 
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TABLE 2 
DESIRE TO CHANGE PARTNER AND ATTRACTION AS FUNCTIONS OF LIKING 
AND ACCURACY OF PARTNER 


Trait evaluation 


Liking condition High accuracy Low accuracy 
Desire to change partner 
Like 6.16 6.44 
Dislike 4.68 3.31 
‘Attraction 
Like 69.38 54.63 
Dislike 49.44 44.57 


partner (F = 23.89, p < .01) and attraction (F = 11.51, р < .01), anda 
main effect of accuracy on attraction (F = 4.74, p < .05). However, there 
is no evidence for an interaction similar to that obtained in Study I. In 
fact, on the desire-to-change-partners measure there was a slight tendency 
in the opposite direction: that is, for reciprocation of liking to be greater 
under the Low Accuracy as compared to the High Accuracy conditions 
(Е = 3.61, р < .10). These findings tend to rule out the accuracy interpre- 
tation of Study I and, in so doing, provide further support for the positivity 
and personalism interpretation. 

In Study II there were once again no main effects or interactions involving 
sex difference. However, as shown in Table 3, there was a significant inter- 
action between self-esteem and liking on both the desire to change partners 
measure (F = 4.71, p < .05) and the attraction measure (F = 5.11, p < 
:05). As hypothesized in the introduction to Study I, low self-esteem subjects 
were more attracted to their partners in the Like condition and less attracted 


si TABLE 3 
ESIRE TO CHANGE PARTNER AND ATTRACTION AS FUNCTIONS OF 
SELF-ESTEEM AND LIKING 


Trait evaluation 


Liking condition High self-esteem Low self-esteem 
Desire to change partner 
He | 5.36 6.67 
433 3.55 
ың, Attraction 
Dislike ea 4040 
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to them in the Dislike condition as compared to the high self-esteem subjects. 
There were no main effects or other interactions involving self-esteem. 


D. GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The results of these studies provide support for the assumption that liking 
reciprocity is based in part at least on the satisfaction or frustration of the 
individual's self-esteem need. First, favorable reactions to being liked and 
relatively hostile reactions to being disliked were stronger when these general 
indices of approval and disapproval were accompanied by trait evaluations 
that were positive and attributable to himself and that could provide the 
individual with an opportunity for esteem enhancement. Second, individual 
differences in self-esteem were found, in the second study, to affect sensitivity 
to the acceptance and rejection of others, 


l. Self-Esteem and Liking 


It is not clear why the interaction between self-esteem and liking was not 
obtained in the first study. One possible explanation involves the time interval 
between the measure of self-esteem and the experimental session. In Study II, 
as well as in a number of other investigations obtaining a similar interaction 
between self-esteem and liking (3, 9, 11, 15, 18), self-esteem was either mea- 
sured or manipulated immediately prior to the subject’s receiving evaluative 
information from another person, whereas in Study I a week intervened 
between the measure of self-esteem and the experimental manipulation of 
liking. It is possible that self-esteem is ‘sufficiently variable within an 
individual that a measure taken at one point in time does not reflect the state 
of his esteem needs at a later time. This explanation is ad hoc, highly specula- 
tive, and, unfortunately, we have no test-retest reliability data from either 
study to throw further light on the problem, Nevertheless, the stability of this 
tendency for self-esteem and liking to interact is indicated by the strength of 
the results obtained for both dependent variables in Study II, as well as by 
the number of replications, cited above, that involve a variety of different 
manipulations and measures of both self-esteem and interpersonal attraction. 

In addition to providing further support for the self-esteem approach to 
liking reciprocity, this finding represents an interesting contrast to the 
Prediction deriving from cognitive consistency theories (e.g., 2, 6, 17). Pro- 
Ponents of consistency theories argue that the individual adjusts his cognitions 
and orients his relations with others so as to maintain a similarity between 
his evaluations of himself and those he receives from others. Their prediction, 
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therefore, is that high self-esteem persons will react more favorably to others 
who like them and more unfavorably to others who dislike them than will low 
self-esteem persons—a prediction quite the opposite of the results we obtained, 


2. Accuracy and Liking 


Aside from Study II, there are at least two other investigations which have 
manipulated both accuracy of a partner and interpersonal evaluations and 
which have failed to obtain an interaction between the two variables. Landy 
and Aronson (14) manipulated subjects! perceptions of the discernment of 
their evaluators by varying performances on a nonsocial judgment task. They 
found that positive evaluators were liked more than negative evaluators and 
that discerning evaluators were liked more than nondiscerning evaluators. 
These results are similar to those obtained on the affective measure in Study 
II. In an unpublished study we conducted after Study II we manipulated 
the perceived expertise of the evaluator by varying the amount of training 
he had on the ability to make veridical judgments of other people. Our in- 
tention in using the training ruse was to affect expertise independently of the 
intelligence or sensitivity of the evaluator himself. Although manipula- 
tion checks fully confirmed the effectiveness of our expertise variable, we 
found only that the positive evaluator was liked more than the negative 
evaluator, and there was no effect of expertise. 

However, in a doctoral dissertation, Potter (15) manipulated accuracy by 
varying the extent to which the evaluations of a partner were consistent with 
the subject’s (manipulated) evaluation of himself. Potter found that in a Like 
condition (similar to those in the present investigation), subjects were more 
attracted to an accurate partner whose evaluations were contingent on their 
own characteristics than to an inaccurate partner; however, in a Dislike 
condition, subjects were more attracted to an inaccurate partner than an 
accurate partner. These results are similar to those obtained in Study I. 
Furthermore, the expectation that the feelings of the inaccurate partner as 
compared to the accurate partner would more likely be attributed to his 
own (ie., the partner's) characteristics was also confirmed. In the Like 
condition, inaccurate partners were perceived as generally liking other 
people more than accurate partners, whereas in the Dislike condition in- 
accurate partners were perceived as generally liking other people less than 
accurate partners. 

These conflicting sets of results may be reconciled by considering the two 
meanings of accuracy mentioned earlier. On the one hand, when accuracy is 
manipulated so as to affect the Perceived ability of the evaluator—e.g., his 
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discernment, expertise, etc.—accuracy will not differentially affect reactions 
to liking and disliking. The reasoning here is that, although people prefer 
being liked or not being disliked by a competent other, they may be less 
likely to expect praise from a competent other, and these two tendencies offset 
each other. On the other hand, when accuracy is manipulated so that a person 
is more or less likely to attribute the evaluations of another person to himself 
—i.e., to his own characteristics—then accuracy will interact with liking. The 
point here is simply that, by virtue of self-esteem needs, people are more 
sensitive to evaluations from others to the extent that they attribute those 
evaluations to characteristics of themselves. In Study I the personalistic aspect 
of accuracy was manipulated and an interaction with liking was obtained. In 
Study II the skill aspects of the partner's evaluation task were salient, and 
an interaction with liking was not obtained. 
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BELIEF AND BEHAVIOR AS DETERMINANTS OF ATTITUDE* 1 
ant University of California, Berkeley 


ai 
ті. 
бї. 
alt 
n 
—In an earlier work an hypothesis of consistency between a number of in- 
dependent beliefs and attitude, and between a number of independent be- 
haviors and attitude, was developed and tested by survey research. The 
Present study extended the earlier work by investigating the joint relationship 
of belief and behavior to attitude. Both belief and behavior indices were 
found to correlate significantly with attitude. Further, the multiple correla- 
tion, with attitude as the dependent variable, was significantly stronger than 
either first-order relationship. This research has implications for specific 
attitude-belief and attitude-behavior consistencies and for attempts to under- 
stand unimpressive relations between behavior and attitude. 


WiLLiAM Н. BRUVOLD 


SUMMARY 


A. INTRODUCTION 


| Tn an earlier article Bruvold (1) has outlined an hypothesis of consistency 
between attitudes and beliefs and between attitudes and behavior. Definitions 
basic to this formulation stipulate that attitude is the general affective re- 
Sponse to an object. Beliefs are defined as statements about existing states 
of nature which the individual accepts as true or factual. Behavior is gen- 
erally defined as observable motor activity. While attitude is seen to be 
continuous, behavior and beliefs are given dichotomous classifications. Be- 
havior toward an attitude object is classified as either positive or negative 
depending upon judged contact characteristics. Behavior judged to involve 
contact with an attitude object is usually classified as positive and that in- 
volving noncontact is usually judged as negative. Beliefs are classified as 
Positive or negative depending upon judged instrumental relations with the 
attitude object. Generally, beliefs are classified as positive if they imply 


that the attitude object is the result of desirable antecedents, or can cause 
LL MM 


* E. 
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desirable consequences; and, generally, beliefs that imply that the attitude 
object is the result of nondesirable antecedents or can cause nondesirable 
consequences are classified as negative, 

The above formulation leads to the prediction that, for a group of indi- 
viduals for whom the attitude object is salient, those holding a positive be- 
lief will have more favorable attitudes than those holding the associated 
negative belief. Second, individuals exhibiting behavior classified as positive 
in a particular setting will have more positive attitudes than those exhibiting 
behavior classified as negative. The Bruvold (1) effort tested these two 
predictions with existing data and found some support for each. Also, the 
study indicated that the relationship between belief and attitude became more 
substantial when several beliefs were combined into a single index and then 
related to attitude. 

To test the latter notion the consistency hypothesis was elaborated’ and 
then assessed by additional research (2). The elaborated hypothesis predicts 
that, if beliefs are independent, attitude toward an object will be more 
favorable as the number of positive beliefs increases and that, if behavior 
settings are independent, attitude toward an object will be more favorable as 
the number of positive behaviors increases, Considerable support was found 
for the expanded hypothesis by the second study (2) prompting the third, 
here reported, whose purpose was to assess the joint relation of beliefs and 
behavior to attitude with the use of refined measures of belief, behavior, and 
attitude developed. specifically for this work, 

The specific setting of this research involved a community that had used 
water reclaimed from domestic Sewage to supply a public golf course, recrea- 
tional park, and swimming pool for the past several years, Each of the above 
was treated as a separate behavior setting, and it was predicted that attitude 
toward reclaimed water would be more favorable as number of uses increased. 
The existence of water Pollution, of a water supply shortage, and technical 


Belief in the existence of each of the above was classified as positive, and it 
was predicted. that attitude toward reclaimed water would be more favor- 


{ B. METHOD 


Survey research was employed to evaluate the elaborated hypothesis and to 


assess the joint relationship of behavior and belief to attitude. Respondents 
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from the unincorporated area surrounding the recreational facilities were 
1 selected by a two-step sampling procedure. First, all dwelling units in the 
chosen area were listed along a continuous serpentine line, and. 104 were 
selected by random-start systematic sampling. Second, one English-reading 
ondent, 18 years of age or older, was chosen at random from all those 
Ў residing in each dwelling unit. None of the dwelling units and попе of the 
respondents selected for the present research had been included in any of the 
earlier studies. 
` Usage of the three facilities was assessed by a series of structured ques- 
tions covering the respondent's behavior, and that of his children as appro- 
‘priate, for the year preceding the survey. The questions were developed on 
the basis of the earlier research to give the most adequate possible behavior 
assessment. Beliefs were assessed by a series of three open-ended questions. 
A carefully balanced statement was first read the respondent regarding the 
existence of pollution in the region of the study, of water need in the region, 
and technical procedures of waste water purification. The respondent. was 
first encouraged to give his reaction to the statement and then to relate his 
own belief about the matter at hand. Again, the belief questions were de- 
veloped to yield data apropos the current theoretical formulation. Attitude 
toward reclaimed water was assessed by use of a single Thurstone scale based 
upon Remmers’ stems (4) and specially constructed to measure attitude 
toward higher contact use in general, distinguishing it from earlier scales 
that focused upon specific uses. Each of 26 items comprising the scale made 
ап exclusively affective statement concerning the use of reclaimed water. 
Items containing belief statements were deliberately excluded from the scale. 
Scale scores could range from a low of 1.2 to a high of 11.0, Reclaimed water 
and higher contact uses were specifically defined as part of the instructions 
governing scale administration. 
` The interview was conducted in the respondent's home at a time con- 
venient to him by an interviewer working under the auspices of the State of 
California. The purpose of the survey was stated as dealing with important 


" 
Water eSources issues in California. The three interview sections were given 
in the order listed above, with brief structured questions about the source of 
we Water supplying the recreational facilities inserted after the behavior 
assessment was completed. No mention was made in the interview schedule 
Of Teclaimed water until the final section involving scale administration. 
wnety-eight respondents participated in the survey, and no attempt was 
E to obtain substitutes for the six refusals. The study was conducted 
uring the fall of 1971. 
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C.. ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


A positive behavior classification was given only when the respondent 
possessed knowledge of the source of the water supplying the facility and he, 
his children, or both had used the facility during the year preceding the 
survey. The behavior code was extended to include children's use because 
parents would accompany their children to the pool to sun and to observe 
swimming activities without joining them in the water. The code developed 
to yield the best assessment of pool behavior was then applied to golf course 
and recreational park use. Personal use by the respondent himself occurred in 
seven of 12 cases for golfing, in 42 of 61 cases for the recreational park, and 
in four of 28 cases for the swimming pool. Unknowledgeable use occurred in 
three of 86 cases given the negative classification for golfing, and six of 37 
cases for the recreational park, and in seven of 70 cases for the swimming 
pool. Mean attitude scores, though not widely divergent, were always higher 
for the positive behavior classification. 

Results from the belief questions were coded independently by two ex- 
perienced coders into dichotomous categories indicating belief or nonbelief 
regarding pollution, water need, and technical purification. Coding disagree- 
ments, which were less than 10 percent for any one question, were resolved 
in a consensus session. Attitude scale means for all positive belief classifica- 
tions were higher than the associated means for the negative classifications. 
a was the case for the behavior analyses, none of the three differences was 

агре. 

Independence of belief and behavior classifications was assessed by a 
chi-square contingency analysis (3). None of the three belief relations 
reached the .05 level of significance. Only one of three behavior relationships, 
pool versus park use, showed a significant relationship (C —.29, X2= 9119; 
1 df, p < .01). Though statistically Significant, the relationship was not 
strong, and thus behavior assessments were treated as independent for the 
remaining analysis. 

The major analysis of this paper assessing the joint relation between 
number of positive beliefs and behaviors with attitude was accomplished by 
stepwise multiple Tegression (3). Results yielded an R of .40 and the follow- 
ing regression equation, Y^ — .56 X, -+ .52 x, + 5.89, with X, representing 
the behavior, and X, the belief, Classifications. The F ratio associated with 
removal of X, from the above equation was significant (8.14, 1/95 df, f < 
.01) as was the F ratio for removal of X, (6.87, 1/95 df, p < .02). First- 
order correlation coefficients were .11 for belief and behavior, .30 for be- 
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‘havior and attitude (linear trend F = 9.52, 1/96 dj, < .01), and .28 for 
belief and attitude (linear trend F = 8.20, 1/96 df, p < 01). 


D. Discussion 


— Predictions involving specific attitude-belief or attitude-behavior relation- 
Ships received support as in the earlier studies (1, 2). The elaborated hy- 

pothesis involving a number of independent beliefs, or behaviors, and atti- 
“tude, received important support by the present study, since the measures 
used were directly apropos the hypotheses tested. Now a pattern seems to 
emerge clearly; that is, while specific attitude-belief or attitude-behavior 
elationships may be unimpressive, a more definitive relationship is obtained 
When several independent beliefs, or behaviors, are related to the attitude 
der study. Finally, as the major result of this study shows, beliefs and be- 
- haviors can have independent relationships with attitude resulting in a joint 
lationship that is significantly stronger than that obtained by con- 

‘sidering either singly. If attitude is viewed as consequences, and predictor vari- 

ables, such as beliefs and behaviors, as determinants, then the present data 
| Would indicate that a number of potential determinants would need considera- 
= tion before substantial explanation of attitude variance is possible. 
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HELPING AND THE ATTRIBUTION PROCESS* 1 


University of New Mexico 
ان‎ 
Mary B. HARRIS AND Lity C. HUANG 


SUMMARY 


‘The present experiment demonstrated that Ss led to believe that an ex- 
mal cause is responsible for their arousal at seeing a woman in pain will be 
likely to help her than those attributing their arousal to sympathy for 
Ten men and 10 women were told that exposure to an aversive noise 
— Would produce symptoms of physiological arousal; another 10 men and 10 
Women were told that irrelevant symptoms might occur. Those expecting ir- 
Televant symptoms from noise bombardment helped a woman with a hurt knee 
significantly more than those expecting the noise to cause symptoms typical 
Of arousal; these results provided support for both Schachter’s cognitive 
"attribution theory of emotion and Aronfreed’s empathy theory of altruism, 

i 
» 

A. INTRODUCTION 


_| Several studies in recent years (2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) have been designed 
_ {0 investigate a theory proposed by Schachter (4, 6, 7) and elaborated by 
Ross, Rodin, and Zimbardo ( 5) that a person’s emotional state is based on 
both his state of physiological arousal and his perception of the reasons for 

is arousal. These studies indicate that Ss who have a physical explanation 


E their arousal, such as a pill or inoculation, tend to attribute it to that 


lise; those seeing no physical cause of their arousal interpret it as a re- 
‘flec tion of an emotion, with the particular emotion felt determined by fac- 
tors in the environment, 


_ The present experiment was designed to investigate the effect of the cog- 
itive attribution process upon a behavior not previously investigated in 
: altruistic or helping behavior. Previous studies of altruism 
ave tended to focus rather more on situational determinants, such as 
Modeling, dependency of the recipient, or previous help received, or on such 
О ® Received i 

Corio i ы" 


Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 12, 1972. 
1 ч The Journal Press. 

ысы, Eu Wish to express their gratitude to Ralph Liguori, who responded altru- 
experiments.” Women in distress by agreeing to serve as unpaid but not unappreciated 
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demographic characteristics of the helper and recipient as age, sex, and 
race, rather than on the presumed emotional arousal underlying the desire 
to help (3). Aronfreed (1), however, has a theory of altruism based on an 
underlying state of empathy, implying that altruistic behavior causes a 
reduction in the helper’s own distress or an increase in his joy, because these 
emotions were previously paired with cues of similar emotions in the needy 
person. His suggestion that viewing another person in distress is indeed 
arousing and that reducing his distress reduces the S’s own arousal fits in 
very neatly with attribution theory. In the current study it was hypothe. 
sized that all Ss exposed to a woman in distress would experience sympa] 
thetic arousal (which may be what we call sympathy); however, thos 
given an alternative explanation for their arousal would be less likely to help 
her than those who presumably attributed their arousal to the sight of the 
woman in pain, 


В. МЕтнор 


1. Subjects 


Forty-six Ss from an introductory psychology class volunteered for this 
study in order to obtain extra credits toward the course. The form on which 
the Ss signed up for the experiment indicated that the study was on the 
effect of noise pollution on performance. The Ss were randomly assigned by 
sex to two manipulation conditions, Noise Attribution and Sympathy At- 
tribution, 

Out of the 46 potential Ss, three had run into the confederate unex- 
pectedly before the experiment and were automatically excluded from the 
experiment, as they might be suspicious of the confederate’s role in the 
experiment. Another two Ss were excluded because the physical arrange- 
ment of the room had been inadvertently changed (the chair the 5 was sup- 
posed to trip over was moved). One female $ in the Noise Attribution 
condition was randomly selected to be excluded, in order to have equal 
numbers in each of the four groups. The remaining Ss were 20 males and 
н females, with 10 Ss of each sex іп each of the two manipulation condi- 

ons. 


2. Procedure 
The experiment was conducted in the International Center of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. The experimental room was on one side of the 
Сеи and contained a piano, table tennis equipment, a desk, and several 
ts. The room had no door, and the S could see part of the hall from| 


’ 
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ere he sat. The confederate was a female foreign student, Oriental in 
nce, and speaking English with an accent. The setting and choice 
confederate were designed to make the later accident appear more 


Subjects were run individually by a male graduate student, serving as 
e E Each subject was informed that the purpose of the experiment was 
study the effect of noise pollution on people’s performance, a problem of 
vious importance in our life. Then the S was exposed to a 10-second sam- 
of noise, which was “the kind of sound you will be exposed to in the 
er test.” The noise was a taped combination of sirens, fire engines, and 
chine drill sound effects, and was considered by all who heard it as an 
remely loud, unpleasant stimulus. Ss were told that the tape was borrowed 
jm the Rockefeller Medical Research Foundation. 


3. Symptoms Manipulation 


Ss were then warned about the side effects this special kind of noise was 
und to have and were told to pay special attention to them, since they 
id form the basis of the present investigations. Up to this point, Ss in 
two manipulation groups had identical treatment; at this point the 
looked at his random assignment table and discovered which condition 
he S was in. The confederate was totally blind to the condition each S 
as in until the experiment was completely over. 
The Ss in the Noise Attribution condition received a description of four 
‘effects of noise bombardment corresponding to the usual state of 
ympathetic arousal: namely, (а) tremor (hand shaking and unsteady), 
b) palpitations (heart pounding), (c) general visceral upset (sinking feel- 
i in the stomach, “butterflies”), and (d) increased breathing rate. To 
lake the manipulation more convincing, false information was provided on 
Measures on a five-point rating scale, allegedly found in previous 
gations by the Rockefeller Medical Research Foundation. 
Ss in the Sympathy Attribution condition were told that the side 
s of noise bombardment were (a) general numbness or dizziness, (5) 
headache, (c) ringing sensation in the ears, and (d) unusual weariness. 
symptoms are not associated with general sympathetic nervous sys- 
| arousal, presumably implying that the Ss could not attribute their 
fousal caused by seeing someone in distress to the noise. Equivalent false 
formation about the findings of the Rockefeller Medical Research Founda- 
E. was also given to this group. 
1 All Ss were then told that they would be performing a math test under 
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noise bombardment for 15 minutes. The math test had 67 questions re- 
quiring computation and could not be finished in 15 minutes, They were 
also told that they would be filling out a questionnaire about their physio- | 
logical state after exposure to the noise for 15 minutes. The questionnaire | 
had two different forms, one form for each manipulation group, with the 
four special symptoms for each group to be rated on a five-point rating 
scale. The questionnaire was left on the desk, in the plain view of the Ss 
throughout the experiment, in order to make the symptoms more salient to 
the Ss and the manipulation effect last longer. In fact, the Ss were not actu- 
ally required to fill out this questionnaire. 

The E then turned on the tape, handed out the math test, and said that 
he could not take the noise and would be across the hall in his office. He in- 
formed the S that he would be back when the 15 minutes time was up, then 
went to his office and closed the door. 


4. Helping Measurement 


Seven minutes after the onset of the noise, the C walked into the Center, 
calling *Nancy, Nancy" as if she were looking for someone. She had a 
bandaged knee, and walked with a limp. As she walked»into the experi- 
mental room, she started to ask: *Have you seen Nancy?" Before she could 
finish the sentence, she tripped over a chair which was intentionally set up 
on the right side of the entrance. She then screamed: “Oh! no! Oh! my 
knee!” on the floor, and acted as if she were too badly hurt to stand up. 
She continued moaning until the S helped or one minute had passed; if the 


S had not helped by the end of one minute, she would get up and limp- 
ingly leave. 


Ss helping behavior was then tated on the following scale: zero points— 
no help of any kind; 1 point—asked questions such as “Are you hurt?” “Are 
you OK?” but offered no help (C’s standard answer to these questions was 
^I think I hurt my knee"); 2 points—helped C to the chair only; 3 
points—sought other help. for C, such as called E to help; 4 points— 
helped C to the chair, and also sought other help for C; 5 points—after 
helping, S stayed with C, cared for C and offered further help. 


Regardless of the type of help offered, C left the room limpingly within 
a few minutes, 


questionnaire and said: «Since we are short of 
this questionnaire rather than the earlier one." 
m left on the desk was thus taken away. The 


time, why don't you fill out 
The earlier questionnaire for 


ae‏ ”< .دد ا س 
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aire, which was the same for Ss in both conditions, consisted 
juestions asking about noise pollution and a question listing the 
and irrelevant symptoms which had been mentioned to Ss in 


| state. As a result of an error, only the last 18 Ss received 
ire containing an additional question following the ones asking 
pollution; this question asked them which of the eight arousal 
ht symptoms they believed were typical symptoms of noise 


g the questionnaire, the S was debriefed by the C. Most 
ed that they found the experiment interesting, and all of them 
that they understood why the true nature of the experiment 
ot be known before. All Ss also promised not to discuss the ex- 
with anyone else. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Effectiveness of the Manipulation 


ffectiveness of the experimental treatment was measured by the re- 
to the question “Circle the items that describe the effect of noise 
" with the eight arousal and irrelevant symptoms listed. Among 
$ Ss whose questionnaire contained this item, those in the Sympathy 
on group reported significantly more irrelevant symptoms (X — 
n those in the Noise Attribution group (X = 1.75, t = 2.36, dj = 
< 05). Ss in the Noise Attribution group reported more arousal 
ms (X = 1.0) than those in the Sympathy Attribution group (X = 
ever, the difference was not significant at the p < .05 level (¢ = 
16, p> .10). 


Р E 2. Helping Behavior 


\ 2× 2 analysis of variance on sex of S and the quantitative measure of 
vealed a significant treatment effect (F = 7.40, df = 1, 36, р < 
negligible sex (F —.0, df — 1, 36) and interaction (F = .9, 
36) effects. The mean amounts of help given by the Sympathy 
on and Noise Attribution groups were 2.15 and .75, respectively. 
alitative analysis of helping behavior, Ss were divided into helpers 
of 2 or above), or nonhelpers (score of 1 or 0). In the Noise Attri- 
Stroup two of the 10 men and two of the 10 women were classified as 
"Whereas in the Sympathy Attribution group six of the 10 men and 
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six of the 10 women helped; a у? test with the use of Yates’ correction re- 
vealed a significant effect (X? = 5.10, df = 1, p < .05). 

Analysis of the answers to the question “Circle the items that describe 
your present physiological condition" at the end of the experiment, with 
the eight arousal and irrelevant symptoms listed, showed no difference be- 
tween the two treatment groups in the number of either arousal or irrelevant 
symptoms, and no difference between helpers and nonhelpers in the number 
of either arousal or irrelevant symptoms. The correlations between quan- 
tified helping behavior and number of arousal symptoms reported (r= 
—.09, df = 38), and between helping behavior and the number of ir- 
relevant symptoms reported (7 = .13, df = 38) were both insignificant. 


D. Discussion 


The manipulation of the noise effect seemed to be effective, as significantly 
more irrelevant symptoms were reported as symptoms of noise pollution by 
the Sympathy Attribution group than by the Noise Attribution group. 
The Noise Attribution group also reported nonsignificantly more arousal 
symptoms as typical of noise pollution than did the Sympathy Attribution 
group, as predicted; if all 40 Ss had been measured on this item, the dif- 
ference probably would have been significant. 

A significantly greater amount of help in the Sympathy Attribution than 
in the Noise Attribution group was demonstrated in both the quantitative 
and the qualitative analyses of helping. Since both groups were exposed to 
the same noise, and to the same appeal for help, the difference in helping 
behavior could only be explained in terms of the different attribution 
processes in two groups. The Sympathy Attribution Ss could not attribute 
their arousal to the noise bombardment, and thus described their feelings 
in terms of the cognitions available to them—they were upset because 
someone was hurt and needed help; as a result, they were more likely to 
respond to the person's distress, On the other hand, although also aroused 
by seeing someone hurt, the Noise Attribution Ss had a completely appro- 
priate explanation for their arousal; that they felt this way because of the 
noise bombardment rather than being disturbed by seeing the woman in 
distress; as a result, they were less likely to respond to her appeal for help. 
The findings in the Present study thus offered support to Schachter’s hy- 
pothesis of emotion in a dimension not Previously investigated—sympathy 
and helping. Emotion, whether it is fear, sympathy, guilt, or tension, is 
КЫЕН а learned, Cognitive process which does not correspond completely 
fo one's physiological state. The present study further suggested that the 
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“process is a general phenomenon, common to both sexes, since both numbers 
of helpful Ss and mean amounts of help were identical for men and women. 
The results also fit neatly with Aronfreed’s theory that empathy is the 
basis of altruism, since Ss who presumably interpreted their arousal as 
reflecting sympathy or empathy were more likely to help than those whose 
arousal was purportedly due to the noise bombardment. The fact that there 
were no differences in reported arousal between Ss in the two treatment 
groups fits well with the reasoning that the sight of the woman in pain 
(which was identical for the two groups), rather than the expectation of 
noise pollution effects was responsible for the actual arousal. Although it 
might seem reasonable to expect that Ss who are more aroused would be 
more likely to help, the fact of no difference in reported symptoms be- 
‘tween helpers and nonhelpers even within conditions can easily be ex- 
ON] by postulating that the act of helping reduced the arousal of the 
- helpful Ss. 
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SOME RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CHILDREN’S 
CONCEPTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CAUSALITY* + 
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MICHAEL D. BERZONSKY? 
{ 
E SUMMARY 


ү “Measures of psychological causality, morality, justice, physical causality, 
‘skepticism, animism, and the ability to take other perspectives were indi- 
dually administered to 41 kindergarten and first-grade children. An orthog- 
onally rotated principal-components analysis indicated four factors. Factor 
1, social judgment, included measures of morality, justice, skepticism, and 
Perspectives. The second and third factors were identified as psychological 
"nd physical causality, respectively. Factor IV was identified as Concep- 
lions of Life and is discussed in another study (5). The results offered some 
Support for Piaget’s views that the attribution of physical and psychological 
Causation have different bases and sources of origin. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


‘Using a factor-analytic technique Berzonsky (3) identified a causal 
Teasoning ability with North American first-grade children. The factor was 
defined, in part, by substantial loadings of variables dealing with causal 
explanations. of potentially accessible and remote physical phenomena, an 
"Sppreciation of the element of chance, and the ability to detect incongruous 
Telations of cause and effect. A logical extension of this finding would be to 


Investigate the relationship between a child’s conception of physical causality 
and his understanding of psychological phenomena. Put differently, if a child 
"Dproaches inanimate objects and natural phenomena with an objective 
Outlook, searching for physical relations of cause and effect, will a similar 
Causal orientation be employed in his dealings with personal and inter- 
Personal situations? 
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While numerous studies have dealt with a child’s reasoning about the 
physical world, relatively few researchers have delved into his views of 
personal causation. One investigation of psychological causality was con- 
ducted by Whiteman (15) with 70 Puerto Rican and Black American 
kindergarten and third-grade children. Whiteman suggested that the ability 
to understand the defense mechanisms that people employ might be an 
integral facet of psychological causality. A Motivation Index developed by 
Whiteman to measure such an orientation was found to be unrelated to 10 
or the children’s concepts of physical causality (15). The independence of 
physical and psychological causality found by Whiteman, however, might 
have been a result of the physical causality measure: Le., Laurendeau and 
Pinard's test (9) of animism. The present author (5) using a factor-analytic 
technique with North American youngsters, has identified independent 
animism and physical causality reasoning factors; the animism factor was 
defined by the high loading of Laurendeau and Pinard's test (9). These 
findings suggested that the animism factor was a rather specific ability 
perhaps involving direct questions about life. Whiteman also suggested that 
"The Motivation Index might be correlated with measures of ability to 
shift role, to understand the other's viewpoint and with avoidance of what 
Piaget (13) has conceptualized as objective morality" (15, p. 155). 

The present study was an exploratory attempt to investigate, via factor 
analysis, a child's causal reasoning about personal and physical situations. 
In order to study the relationship between physical and psychological 
causality, two general measures of causal reasoning (3) in addition to 
Whiteman's (15) and Laurendeau and Pinard's (9) tests were included in 
the battery. Measures of a child's appreciation of various perspectives (11) 
and his ability to make moral and justice decisions were also used. These 
latter variables were used in an attempt to examine empirically Whiteman's 
suggestion regarding possible correlates of his Motivation Index. The re- 
maining variables dealt with the child's Skepticism of adult omniscience (1) 
and his peer interactions, Age in months was included as an index of general 
experience. 

The specific purposes of the study, therefore, were as follows: (a) to 
attempt to identify a psychological causality factor; (b) to examine possible 
correlates of Whiteman’s Motivation Index; and (c) to investigate the 
relationship between children's Concepts of physical causality and their 
reasoning about personal and interpersonal behavior. 
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B. METHOD 


1. Subjects 


y-two kindergarten children (mean age, 5.11; range, 4.8-6.8) and 

raders (mean age, 7.3; range, 6.9-8.4) were used. The mean JQ 
st graders on the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity 
(SD — 11.3); range, 83-126. Peabody Picture Vocabulary mean 
the kindergarteners was 113.4 (SD = 10.3); range, 89-134. The 
s were all white, mostly middle-class children in the campus school 
nboro State College in Western Pennsylvania. Fathers’ occupations 
as a rough index of social class. Ninety-three percent of the Ss 
ers with “white-collar” positions, 71 percent of whom were em- 
by the college or local school system. 


2. Description of Variables 


sical causality, Since familiarity has been found to influence the 
of explanations of physical causality which children give (4, 10), 
sts dealing with familiar and remote phenomena (10) were ad- 
ed. Remote phenomena (rainbows, darkness, wind, rain, and 
) are events or objects that are beyond the direct experience of a 
amiliar objects, on the other hand, are those with which a child 
Possibly, but not necessarily have had direct experience: balloons, 
Shadows, cars, and waves. The items for each test were randomly 
‘from those employed by Berzonsky (3). In administering the test, 
n wording (10) and test procedure (2), which have been found to 
children’s causal explanations, were controlled. All questions were 
a uniform “What makes” wording and probed in a standard 

The subjects’ explanations were recorded verbatim and coded 
hg to three categories—nonnaturalistic, naturalistic, and “I don't 
The criteria for the first two categories were developed by Nass 
while the last category simply involved statements by the subjects 
did not know. Phenomenistic explanations (12) were considered 
lj nnaturalistic. The explanations were coded independently by two 
Interrater reliability, based on the agreement of the coders’ rating of 
planation, was 93.6% on the familiar objects and 88.3% on the remote 
е explanations of the kindergarteners proved to be the most difficult 
on. The subject’s causality score on each test was computed by assign- 
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ing 2 points for each naturalistic explanation, 1 point for each “I don't 
know explanation, and zero points for each nonnaturalistic response on each 
test. 

b. Skepticism. The skepticism index, developed by Berzonsky (1), was 
designed to measure the child's understanding that no one, including the 
child himself, knows all the answers. Items on the test are of the form, 
“Does your teacher ever make mistakes?" or “Can I tell what you are 
thinking?" Responses indicating a skepticism of human omniscience are 
required for a high skepticism score. 

c. Brothers test. This test, based on Piaget (11), is a measure of a 
child’s ability to alter his perspective or point of view when making a 
judgment. For example the child is asked, “Sally has two brothers, Billy 
and Johnny; how many brothers does Johnny have? How many sisters 
does Billy have? How many sisters does Sally have?” 

d. Psychological causality. This measure was taken from Whiteman (15) 
and included four stories which dealt with defenses used by people: dis- 
placement, regression, denial, and rationalization, For example, “Displace- 
ment: There was once a little girl named Jane. One day her mother promised 
that Jane’s favorite dessert, ice cream, would be served at supper. But Jane’s 
mother forgot to buy the ice cream, and so there wasn’t any ice cream for 
dessert. Jane didn’t say anything to her mother about the ice cream. After 
supper Jane went to play with her dolls and did something she had never 
done before. She spanked her dolls. Why did she spank her dolls?” (15, pp. 
145-146). Scoring criteria developed by Whiteman® were used in coding 
the children’s explanations to the stories. Because of the length of the inter- 
view a slight alteration was introduced with the displacement story. This 
modification involved the deletion of a probe dealing with the dolls’ inability 
to spank the child in return. In coding the subjects’ responses to this story, 
therefore, complete credit was awarded when the child indicated that the 
girl (Jane) was mad at her mother because there was no ice cream. The 
agreement between two independent judges coding the subject’s answers 
to each story was 86.4%. Psychological causality scores were calculated by 
assigning 2 points when the child’s explanation included the entire concept, 
1 point if at least one element of the concept was given with or without 
probing, and zero points when probing failed to elicit any understanding of 
the concept. 


e. Morality, The morality index consisted of four sets of stories dealing 


3 For scoring criteria, order NAPS (ADI HÊ 
publications, 305 East 46 Street M oun ieee qum 9148 from Microfic 
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` with the dimension of subjective versus objective moral judgments (13). 
The stories were adapted from Crowley (6) and involved two stories in 
which the child with “good” intentions caused the most damage objectively 
and two stories in which the most objective damage resulted from an 
“accident The stories have been shown to discriminate reliably between 
“subjective” and “objective” children. Each story was repeated at least 
twice and care was taken to help the subject understand the stories by 
repeating key elements. After reading the stories the child was asked, “Who 
was naughtier?” “Who did the worse thing?” “Why?” A sample story 
follows: 

` “Kathie’s mother was late coming home. Kathie thinks, “Ill help mother 
y setting the table. As she is carrying the dishes to set the table five large 
dishes fall out of her hand, fall and break.” 

“Alice came in from the yard and found that her mother wasn’t home. 
Alice knows she isn't allowed to eat before dinner. But she thinks, “ТЇЇ get 
some ice cream before mother comes home.’ She gets a little dish from the 
cupboard, as she goes to the refrigerator the little dish slips from her hand 
and breaks." 

Each story was scored (+) for a subjective response (intention con- 
sidered) and (—) for an objective response where the consequences were 
‘the main concern. For two sets of stories the subjective part was read first 
and for the other two the objective part was presented first. The particular 
Sets so presented were reversed when the last 21 subjects were tested. The 
‘Summed total was utilized as the morality score. 

f. Justice. This measure was designed to assess a child's views on justice; 
Specifically what Piaget (13) refers to as punishment by reciprocity and 
distributive justice, Reciprocity as a justice-principle entails an “eye-for-an- 
eye” outlook in which just action involves punishment that is related to the 
Crime. While asking children what should be done when “Someone hits you,” 
Piaget (13) found that older children favored returning the aggression 
directly (reciprocity), while younger children were more inclined to report 
le offense to an authority. Distributive justice involves an equitable punish- 
Ment which is commensurate with the offense. Younger children consider 
Any punishment, even in excess of the offense, doled out by an authority 
figure to be just, whereas a concern with equality tempered with equity 
volves as the child grows older (13). Two stories based on Durkin (8) 
Were employed, The subjects’ explanation of the situations were scored on 
CAN Complete set of Crowley stories, order NAPS (ADD) Document number 

icrofiche Publications, 305 East 46 Street, New Vork, New Vork 10017. 
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а 1-4 scale. The lowest score was given for nonreciprocal judgments which 
indicated an acceptance of excessive punishment dispensed by the authority, 
Judgments involving reciprocity (retatiation) but an acceptance of unequal 
punishment were awarded 2 points, while reciprocal and equitable judg- 
ments were scored 3. Judgments that involved an appeal to an authority 
figure and also an indication that arbitrary and inequitable punishments by 
said authority were unjust, were awarded 4 points. This latter category was 
employed, since it appears that some individuals who understand reciprocity 
as a justice principle will nonetheless turn to an impartial authority to deal 
justly with an offense. The difference between level 1 and 4 is that level 1 
subjects have a unilateral regard for the authority, while the level 4 indi- 
vidual will object strenuously if the judge proves to be partial and in- 
equitable in his distribution of punishment. A sample story follows. Girls’ 
names were substituted when a female subject was being questioned: 

“Property rights:” “One day Johnny took David's ruler and wouldn't 
give it back to him. What should David do?” 

(a) If subject suggests reporting to authority—teacher, parent, etc. 

(1). “Why should David tell . . .?? “What do you think should 
do about it?” “Why?” | 

(2). “Would it be all right for to return David's ruler and also 
give him Johnny's pen and pencil?” “Why?” *Why not?" 

(5) If subject suggests retaliation. 

(1). “Why should David take his (hit... etc.) ?” 
(2). Would it be all right for David to take back his ruler (hit... 
etc.) and also take Johnny’s pen and pencil?” “Why?” “Why not?” 

g. Social acceptance. This variable was included in an attempt to secure 
a measure of peer interaction. Each child was asked to name his best and 
second best friend in his class, It was thus possible to gain an estimate of 
each child’s peer interaction, in terms of his class, by tallying the number of 
times he was selected by fellow classmates. First and second choices were 
weighted 2 and 1, respectively, when calculating total acceptance scores. 

h. Conceptions of life. In this task, based on Laurendeau and Pinard 
(9), the child Was asked to judge whether 13 various objects were alive ot 
not alive. Nine of the objects were inanimate (car, sun, moon, rain, cloud, 
ipi oes and fire) while four objects were animate—cat, grass, 
beo Tis ane the subjects the items were presented in à | 

d em was scored plus or minus and two total scores 


based on the child's responses to the i j inanimate 
cbjetis es ЫЫ, (a) animate objects and (5) inani 
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i. Descriptive measure. The subjects’ chronological ages in months were 
also included in the analysis. 


3. Procedure 


All subjects were tested individually by the author. When presenting the 
stories an attempt was made, especially with the kindergarteners, to repeat 
and stress relevant aspects. The probing procedures were helpful in reveal- 
ing a subjects confusion and the need for repetition. All questions and 
items, except those of the animism and social acceptance measures which 
were given last, were randomly mixed together and typed sequentially on 
four sheets of legal-size paper and mimeographed. The four sheets in the 
test protocol were then stapled together in all possible combinations (A, B, 
C, D; A, C, D, B; A, С, B, С; etc.)—two of each combination. Since only 
41 subjects were tested, all 48 forms were shuffled together and the first 41 
were used. It was decided in advance that the author's ratings on coded 
responses would be entered into the analysis. 


C. RESULTS 


The data were analyzed by factor analyzing the correlation matrix of the 
11 variables. The first three resulting principal component factors which 
had eigenvalues greater than 1 appear in Table 1. The fourth and final 
factor was identified as Conceptions of Life. This factor, defined by the 
high loadings of the inanimate-objects (.86) and animate-objects (—.74) 
variables, is discussed elsewhere with another study on child animism (5). 
No other variable had a loading of .30 or greater on Factor IV. АП factors 
were rotated to the varimax criterion. 


TABLE 1 
VARIMAX ROTATED Factor MATRIX FOR 11 VARIABLES 
Factors 

Variables I п ш h2 
Morality 85 10 05 80 
Justice 53 03 46 52 
Skepticism 34 04 07 i 
Age in months 58 00 42 53 
Brothers test 60 46 19 62 
Psychological causality 22 81 25 78 
Social acceptance —.05 90 —.02 82 
Familiar objects 02 15 91 39 
Remote objects 46 17 66 75 
Inanimate objects 49 26 A7 86 


Animate objects 40 24 25 83 
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In an attempt to identify relatively stable and meaningful factors only 
variables with loadings of .50 or greater were considered in the factor inter- 
pretation. 

The first factor was identified as social judgment. Succesful performance 
on two of the variables with significant loadings—morality and justice— 
seemed to involve an assessment of a person’s behavior relative to some 
normative standard or in terms of its effect on the behavior of others, An 
appreciation of other points of view (brothers test) and viewing people 
critically (skepticism) also appeared to be involved in making accurate judg- 
ments in such situations. The significant loading of chronological age sug- 
gested that the ability to make such judgments accurately is related to 
experience accrued with increasing age. 

Factor II was identified as psychological causality. It was defined by the 
high loadings of the social acceptance and psychological causality variables. 
Both variables appear to involve an understanding of and dealing with 
individuals independent of any explicit standard or frame of reference. 

The third factor was defined by high coefficients on the two measures of 
physical causality: familiar objects (.91) and remote objects (.66). Factor 
III was thus labeled physical causality. 


D. Discussion 


The results suggested that the variables dealing with social situations 
and personal causality included in the present analysis measured two rela- 
tively independent abilities—social judgment and personal causality. Thus, 
little support was found for Whiteman’s (15) suggestion regarding possible 
correlates of his Index. It could be tentatively advanced that one of the 
major differences between these two abilities involves the reference for 
making judgments and attributing causation, In the making of moral judg- 
ments or deciding on questions of justice in the situations presented in the 
present study, the behavior and cause were made explicit. For example, even 
though Alice only broke a small dish it was made quite clear that she was 
doing something which was not permitted: getting ice cream before dinner. 


tanding the defenses of another person 
ing the judgment appears to be internal 
another’s motives have to be inferred. 


inferences about another person's beh; 


$ avior; the basis for the causal judg- 
ment, therefore, is internal rather th: ; i 


an external, 
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Following this line of reasoning one could suggest that the significant 
loading of social acceptance on Factor II indicates that a child who under- 
stood the personal motives and defenses of others tended to be popular and 
well accepted, rather than the reverse—i.e., social acceptance апа the 
resultant peer interaction enabled the child to gain a deeper insight into 
personal behavior. The question, however, is unanswerable by the present 
correlational results. 

The significant loadings of the brothers and skepticism variables, at first 
glance, seem to be at variance wth the foregoing interpretation. While the 
ability to take another’s point of view and the tendency to approach people 
skeptically would seem to be crucial when understanding personal behavior, 
some considerations and plausible explanations of the finding may be offered. 
First, the brothers variable did have a high loading of .46 on Factor II and 
just missed the stringent cutoff point that was employed. Also, the measure 
seemingly involves an external frame of reference: i.e., what makes one 
a brother or a sister can be explicitly stated. The near zero loading of the 
skepticism variable on Factor II may be related to the nature of the measure 
and its items. In developing this instrument, Berzonsky (1) was attempting 
to deal with the question of why some children always tend to give an answer 
to every question whether they know it or not; when will a child say, “I 
don’t know?” One possible answer involved a child’s increasing skepticism 
and misgivings toward adult infallibility and omniscience. A child who has 
become aware that adults do not have all the answers would seemingly 
have less reason to continue his own pretense of omniscience. In other words, 
the particular type of skepticism assessed by the instrument involves an 
external locus of judgment; the child first sees the adult making errors. 

Factor III was identified as physical causality and replicates the finding of 
Berzonsky (3). In the present study, however, the skepticism and brothers 
variables failed to have significant loadings on the physical causality factor; 
these variables had respective loadings of .36 and .30 in the previous study. 
This discrepancy is perhaps related to the fact that both variables deal 
With people rather than inanimate objects. The majority of the variables 
included in the analysis of Berzonsky (3) dealt with inanimate objects. The 
inclusion in the present study of other variables involving people might 
have acted as reference tests for the particular factor that they measure. 

The relative independence of physical and psychological causality which 
Was found, may again be related to the basis for attributing causation. 
This interpretation would thus lend support to Piaget’s (14) views that 
the otigins of psychological and physical causality are separate. Phenomenal 
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connection or contiguity in time is said to be the basis of physical causality, 
whereas personal efficacy is thought to be the genesis of the inferential be- 
havior involved in psychological causality (14). Similarly, de Charms (7) 
argues that an understanding of physical causality is derived from empirical 
observation, while a knowledge of personal causation is essentially sub- 
jective. 

The major weaknesses of the present study appear to involve the relatively 
small sample and its nonrandom character. The first shortcoming was 
countered, at least in part, by selecting a high (.50) significance criterion 
for factor loadings. Nevertheless, a similar study employing a larger popula- 
tion with perhaps a more restricted age range would be of value. The second 
limitation, the sample's nonrandommess, limits the generalizability of the 
present findings to populations with characteristics similar to those of the 
sample, 

In conclusion, these preliminary results point to the feasibility of investi- 
ating children's conceptions of personal and social causation via factor- 
analytic techniques. The present investigation tended to indicate that an 
understanding of physical causality and psychological causality—at least 
those dimensions involved in Factors II and III—are relatively independent; 
the basis for this separation seeming to be, at least partially, the reference 
for attributing causation. This result appears to support Piaget's (14) views 


on the separate origins of a child's understanding of psychological and phys- 
ical causality. 
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EFFECTS OF AN AGGRESSIVE MODEL ON THE MAGNITUDE 
z OF EXTINCTION-INDUCED AGGRESSION* 


University of Alberta 


W. ANDREW HARRELL 


SUMMARY 


male Ss earned money by pulling a knob. Ss also could avoid or 
aversive tone by pressing a button (a nonaggressive response) 
hitting a padded cushion (aggressive response). Control group Ss 
alone during two 90-minute sessions of an extinction condition in 
h knob pulling was no longer rewarded after 20¢ had been earned. 
mental group Ss, who worked alone only during the first session of 
n, were paired with an aggressive model in the second session. Ex- 
tal group Ss showed higher magnitudes of punching when the 
model was present than when he was absent. Control group Ss 
‘a reduction in high-magnitude punches across extinction conditions. 
concluded that the mere presence of a nonrewarded aggressive model 
sufficient to evoke imitative aggression. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


esent study developed a procedure to study the effects of an aggres- 
el on aggressive behavior of adult Ss. A setting was used in which 
d confederate, each no longer able to earn money on previously 
g tasks, could respond aggressively by punching an adjacent 
. The design of this study differed in several important respects 
lier research on imitative aggression. First, neither the model nor 
rewarded for aggression. Aggression by either of them was basically 
nstrumental response to an aversive situation. In eliminating the 
5 to be gained from aggression, this study was similar to research by 
Мапа Caggiula (11) which found that the mere presence of an 
e model had a significant disinhibitory effect on an observer, even 
nce of reinforcing consequences for either the model or observer. 
ler and Caggiula results contrast with other studies that have 
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shown that vicarious reinforcement is a major, if not essential, determinant 
of imitative aggression (e.g., 1, 3). Second, the S was able to aggress at the 
same time as the model. In the past, experiments have been designed so that 
the model was absent when the S aggressed (e.g., 2). The procedure in this 
study better simulated collective violence where a number of persons may 
aggress at the same time and mutually stimulate each other to greater 
aggression. Third, the effect of a model on physical aggression by S was 
measured. Other studies using adult subjects have usually measured verbal 
aggression rather than physical aggression (e.g., 4, 11). Fourth, the effect 
of a model on magnitude of aggression was measured. Imitation studies 
have usually measured only changes in rate of aggression, rather than 
changes in magnitude (8). 


В. МЕтнор 
1. Subjects 


Twenty male undergraduates at the University of Washington worked 
two 90-minute sessions. Ten of the Ss served as a control group, while the 
remaining Ss made up the experimental group. One of five male confederates 
of comparable age to the Ss was paired with each of the subjects in the 
experimental group. Ss had worked at least 10 sessions under other condi- 
tions in the setting as part of a larger series of experiments (6). 


2. Apparatus 


Two identical sets of apparatus were mounted on tables and situated 
next to each other. Each apparatus consisted of a panel with a Lindsley 
knob, stimulus lights, an add-subtract counter, and a button. This setting, 
similar to that developed by Kelly and Hake (7), permitted Ss to earn 4¢ 
for every 200 knob pulls. 

Independent of the knob-pulling task was an aversive tone (80 db, 2800 
Hz) which was programmed to sound every 60 seconds, The tone could be 
terminated or avoided by hitting with a force of at least 20 pounds 
a padded cushion which projected from a chassis box adjacent to each panel. 
The punching response was defined as aggressive. Kelly and Hake sug- 
gest that the punches of 20 pounds force are comparable to responses 
that deface objects and produce counteraggression from other humans. 
Punches of more than 20 pounds were also recorded, permitting the magni- 
tude of aggression to be measured. In addition, a microswitch on the chassis 
box could be pressed with a force of 1.5 pounds to terminate or avoid the 
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Button-pressing was considered to be a nonaggressive response to the 
E: 


3. Conditions 


ous sessions included task instructions and a demonstration of 
ton and cushion for either avoiding or terminating the tone. Condi- 
in this experiment were designed to permit both intersubject and 
ject comparisons of aggressive model effects, The 10 subjects in 

imental group worked alone during the first of the two sessions 
nction condition in which pay for knob pulling was discontinued 
had been earned. No instructions accompanied this change. If 
inquired as to whether the apparatus was working properly, they 
d that it was. During the second session the extinction condition 
ated. However, a second subject (confederate) was present at 
n and operated an apparatus similar to S's. He, too, was placed on 
on after earning 20g and was instructed to hit his cushion every- 
.completed 200 pulls and was not paid, or whenever the tone came 
n addition, the model was told not to talk to the S, thus avoiding com- 
ich may inadvertently reinforce or punish S's aggression. 
other 10 subjects served as a control group, working two sessions 
he extinction condition. This group was included to show the effects 
alone on aggressive responding. 


C. RESULTS 


s of cushion responses and button-presses were compared for the 
ons of extinction. The greatest effect of the model was to increase 
of high-magnitude punches. Thus, experimental group Ss averaged 
2 more high-magnitude punches (23 pounds or more) when the 
"Was present than when he was absent during extinction (¢ = 2.0, 
„ P < .05). On the other hand, experimental group Ss showed a re- 
in low-magnitude punches when the aggressive model was present. 
average, Ss in this group averaged five more low-magnitude punches 
pounds) during the first session of extinction (model absent) than 
w second session when the model was present (¢ = 1.7, df = 9, 
ontrast to experimental group Ss, control group Ss showed lower 
high-magnitude punches in the second session of extinction than 
first session. Rates of low-magnitude punches for this group re- 
onstant over the two sessions of extinction. This is clear evidence 
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that the addition of an aggressive model to the extinction condition for ex- 
perimental group Ss played a major role in facilitating rates of punching. 

In addition, experimental group Ss showed significantly more button 
presses when the model was present than when he was absent (X, — 41.4, 
t= 3.4, df = 9, р < .005). Control group Ss showed no variation in the 
rate of this response over the two sessions of extinction. 


D. Discussion 


The results clearly demonstrate a procedure whereby adults can be 
readily induced to aggress physically in response to an aggressive model, 
even though the response itself was never reinforced. This finding lends 
support to the “behavioral contagion” theory of imitative aggression pro- 
posed by Wheeler (10) which views the model as a “releaser” of aggressive 
responses in an angered observer. 

Importantly, response intensity was more responsive to change than 
response rate in the present study. Since past research has not provided 
for measurement of intensity, the results thus suggest that attention should 
be focused on this measure in the future. 

An unanticipated finding in this study was the facilitating effect the 
aggressive model had on button responses to the aversive tone. It appeared 
that the increased frequency of this response, which had been assumed to be 
a prosocial, nonaggressive behavior, represented an alternative way of ex- 
pressing anger. Other studies have similarly found that the vigorousness of 
various responses increases if a person has experienced frustration (e.g., 5, 9). 
In addition to high rates of button pressing, Ss were also observed pulling 
the Lindsley knob with extreme force and even stabbing the apparatus 
with pencils and other sharp objects. When interviewed, Ss indicated that 


they preferred these other forms of aggression because it was painful to 
their hands to hit the cushion very often. 
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BIRTH ORDER: URBAN-RURAL EFFECTS ON NEED 
AFFILIATION AND SCHOOL ACTIVITY PARTICIPATION 
AMONG HIGH SCHOOL MALE STUDENTS* 1 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Fargo, North Dakota; 
and North Dakota State University 


WILLIAM T. Query AND Joy M. QUERY 


SUMMARY 


A positive relationship between firstborns and need affiliation and school 
activities was found among 56 high school males who were given the need 
affiliation EPPS scale. Urban youths had higher need affiliation scores, but 
the number of activities engaged in were no greater than among rural Ss. 
The rural later born child has significantly lower need affiliation scores, 
Suggesting a strong rural/urban effect which is not apparent among first- 
borns. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Firstborns of families have been found to show higher need affiliation 
(5) and higher scholastic aptitude if the family from which they come 
numbers four or more (4), and this differentiation between first and later 
borns increases as the family becomes larger. Among male firstborns, 
achievement is enhanced if the second born is a male, and Lunneborg sug- 
gests a sibling rivalry explanation (3). The actual achievement of the first- 
born among high school Ss is not always reflected, however, in higher grade- 
point averages (2). Affiliation remains also to be investigated from the 
Vantage point of actual behavior tendencies. One additional variable that 
has not been investigated is the influence of urban or rural background on 
need affiliation. It is reasonable to assume that children who grow up in 
either large or small families in an environment that does not possess many 
extrafamilial outlets and who are transferred to schools in the largest city 
9f the state would not have as great a need (based upon a dearth of ex- 
Perience) to be involved in clubs and organizations as those whose back- 
TEN 
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ground is urban. The purpose of this study was to determine if a rural 
upbringing before high school inhibits affiliation motivation both accord- 
ing to test scores and to actual number of high school activities partici- 
pated in by the student. It was hypothesized that firstborn urban students 
would have significantly higher need affiliation scores and would be in 
more school activities than later borns or students from rural backgrounds. 


B. METHOD 


Fifty-six male high school juniors and seniors in three classes in two 
urban high schools in a standard North Central metropolitan community 
were given the need affiliation scale of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule EPPS. Their birth order and size of family were obtained; no 
only child S was used. Four data sheets were discarded because of being 
incomplete. To be called rural, the $ had to have lived solely on a farm 
for the first six school years. The residence distribution was 71 percent urban 
and 23 percent rural. Six percent had had mixed residency during these 
years, and these Ss were deleted from the study so that the W was finally 
50. It would, of course, be true that a totally rural experience would be very 
much more pertinent in discerning need affiliation as measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, but it would be less valuable and 
in fact less reliable in measuring actual activity level because rural high 
Schools, especially on the vast North Central Plains, are either very tiny 
and isolated or consolidated schools where extracurricular activities are 
very difficult to organize because the child must catch the school bus. In 
the observation of only young people who were exposed to the same options 
in school activities, more strength is given to the impact of the first 12 
years of life, and variables of equal opportunity to participate in group 
activities are controlled. 


C. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the mean need affiliation scores for firstborns, later borns, 
and rural or urban status of the Ss, and again for the same Ss, those stu- 
dents who had no or only one as opposed to those who had more than two 
school activities. For the first four categories the mean number of ac- 
tivities is shown. 

These data were analyzed by £ tests, and firstborns were found to be 
significantly higher in need affiliation scores (t = 3.44, р < .01) апа en- 
rolled in more extracurricular activities (¢ = 3.18, p < .01). The urban- 
rural data means were in the hypothesized direction, but did not reach 
significance (f = 1.16, p > .05). 


——- 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS FOR NEED AFFILIATION AND NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES BY BIRTH ORDER, 
UnsAN-RURAL BACKGROUND, AND SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Need Number 
Variable N affiliation of activities 
Firstborn 13 15.00 2,00 
Later born 37 11.00 .89 
Rural 12 10.89 1.09 
Firstborn 5 15.60 80 
Later born 7 6.10 1.14 
Urban 38 13.14 1.18 
Firstborn 8 15.70 2.40 
Later born 30 11.60 87 
Zero-to-1 activity 38 12.05 
24 activity 12 12.44 


Further analysis of the data shows that whereas there was essentially 
no difference between urban and rural firstborns on need affiliation scores, 
the difference between later born urban and later born rural is highly sig- 
nificant (Mann-Whitney U — 247, 2 = 3.83, # = .0007); and it is also 
significant between first and later born urban students (U = 231, z = 3.01, 
$= .0013) and first and later born rural (U = 27, 2 = 2.49, p = .0064). 


D. Discussion 


It is interesting to note that whereas the need affiliation scores of first- 
born urban and rural students are the same, their actual numbers of ac- 
tivities are singularly different. In fact, the lack of relationship between 
membership as a measure of affiliation and EPPS score—as shown by the 
М = 13.7 for those who participated in no activities, M = 11.5 for those 
Who participated in one, and M=12.2 for two—casts doubt upon. the 
Validity of the test as far as predicting behavior of an affiliative nature 
Within the school other than for firstborn urban adolescents. And, every 
"ban firstborn was involved in at least two activities. 

In analyzing the birth order-residency data without the activities, our 
Rost important finding is that the urban-rural difference becomes more 
critical among later borns. For instance, when one cites the rural popula- 
tion only, one is able to illustrate more clearly the lower affiliative need of 
later borns, This suggests that there is some factor or set of circumstances in 
the rural family milieu that satisfies the later born child’s need of belonging 
and that this may be lacking in the urban child’s environment. Nevertheless, 
Ш spite of the highly significant difference between affiliative need of later 
„Їй urban and rural boys as measured by EPPS, there was not any 
Significant difference in the actual number of activities in which they en- 
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gaged. One may hypothesize that while the later born rural boy does not 
have the affiliative need of his urban counterpart, the latter not only has 
less need than his older brother for affiliative activities but lacks the moti- 
vation or drive to satisfy those needs that he has. Certainly there is more 
discrepancy between his need affiliation score and his actual level of ac- 
tivity than for the later born rural boys. This raises some interesting socio- 
logical questions in the intriguing field of birth order to which we have 
not yet addressed ourselves. Almost all studies have concerned themselves 
with birth order as a discrete experience, (although some attention has 
been given to the educational level of the family (6, 7) and almost none to 
the sociocultural context in which this birth order experience occurs. This 
appears to us as a serious oversight. The results of this study point this up 
particularly. The county in which this study took place has a size-distance 
measure of 3 to 5 in the map of Rurality published by the Bureau of the 
Census (1) which puts it very near the rural end of the rural-urban con- 
tinuum with a size-distance measure from zero to 18--. That is to say, if 
our data suggest this sort of rural-urban difference, how much more critical 
these situational type conditions might be, where they are more extreme 
than they would have been had our standard-metropolitan area been lo- 
cated in a less rural county. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use 
of а standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the re- 
sults can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, 
when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Pub- 
lications. 
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NEW LEFT IDEOLOGY—A CROSS-NATIONAL STUDY* 1 


Oregon State University; Finnish Peace Research Institute; 
Brigham Young University; and University of Bergen 


Kwup S. Larsen, UOLEVI AROSALO, STEVE LINEBACK, AND 
REIDAR OMMUNDSEN 


The New Left is a term used with increased frequency by both the news 
media and the public alike. The term has become identified with protest 
against university structure, antiwar marches, and changed sexual norms. 
Whether the “New Left” possesses a coherent body of ideas may be ques- 
tionable, but an issue which is researchable. Christie, Friedman, and Ross 
developed a New Left scale? They noted that “The results indicate that 
there is a highly consistent ideological frame of reference among members 
Of the New Left in this sample . . . it remains to be seen whether the high 
degree of polarization found would also exist at other universities” (pp. 5-7). 
The purpose of this study was to compare student responses from four 
nations: Finland (259), Japan (117), Norway (152), and the United States 
(136). The objectives included a comparison of our samples on the various 
Subscales developed from a factor analysis in the Christie e£ al. study. 
Second, Wwe wanted to do an item analysis to compare with the responses 
obtained by Christie e£ al. Finally, a factor analysis was completed on 

тее nations (due to translation difficulties we did not have responses on 
к————_.. 
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all of the items from Finland). This was done to ascertain whether the items 
Joaded in a similar fashion from nation to nation. 

The 78-item New Left Scale was administered during 1970 and 1971. A 
comparison of scale means shows reliable differences between the four 
samples. On the whole, Japanese and Norwegian students agree more with 
New Left ideology items when compared to students from Finland and 
the United States. The item analysis results show moderate part-whole 
correlations averaging around .40, considerably lower than the Christie 
et al. correlations. The top 10 most discriminating items were different from 
nation to nation, with only little overlap. A rotated varimax factor analysis 
of the responses from Japan, Norway, and the United States showed little 
similarity in factors. The subscales derived from factor analysis in the 
Christie ef al. study were named: New Left Philosophy, Machiavellian 
Tactics, Trust in Others, Revolutionary Tactics, and Traditional Moral- 
ism. Different item loadings produced different factors in this study. In 
Japan the factors were named: Antiestablishment-Action, Bourgeoisie, Law 
and Order, Traditional-Reactionary, Cynical-Machiavellianism, Cynicism, 
Antistructure, and Revolutionary Tactics. The analysis in Norway yielded 
two interpretable factors: Bourgeoisie and Peaceful Reconstruction. The 
results for the United States showed seven factors: Free from Structure, 
Trust-Change, “Let it Be.” Bourgeoisie, Machiavellianism, Concerned 
Liberal, and Suspicion. The overlap in factors involved a critique of the 
established structure and tactics for change. The differences suggest that 
ideology, as a value system, takes on unique structuring, dependent in part 
on national characteristics. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA* 


Institute of Psychiatry, London; and University of Cape Town, South Africa 


GLENN D. WILSON AND PATRICIA SHUTTE 


Factor analytic studies in several European cultures with the use of the 
Conservatism (C) Scale! have confirmed the importance of a general 
factor underlying all social attitudes. This finding has appeared in Britain, 
‘the Netherlands, New Zealand and Germany, despite wide differences in 
the demographic composition of the samples used. In each case four major 
Components of the general factor were found to be militarism-punitiveness 
| (MP), antihedonism—particularly opposition to sexual freedom (AH), 
~ éthnocentrism and intolerance of minority groups (EI), and religion-puritan- 

ism (RP), these being positively intercorrelated to a fairly even degree. 
| This study was designed to see whether the same structure of attitudes 

Would apply to white South Africans—a group widely regarded as more 

— Conservative overall than most European cultures. 

_ The C Scale was administered to a total of 116 white South Africans: 40 
| “Members of a Dutch Reformed Church congregation, 26 Afrikaans-speaking 
| office workers, 21 English-speaking office workers, 14 housewives, 11 medical 
Practitioners, and four students. The first two groups were tested with an 

Afrikaans translation of the scale; the others were primarily English speak- 

ing. 

The pattern of intercorrelations obtained was identical to that found in 
Other countries, the four subfactors correlating about evenly one with an- 
Other, and contributing about evenly to the general C score. Correlations 
Among subfactors ranged from .38 (MP X RP) to .49 (AH X RP); cor- 

relations of subfactors with C ranged from .72 (EI and RP) to .81 (AH). 

| As further proof of the pervasive power of the general C factor, the six 
groups comprising the sample were found to be ordered almost identically 
On each subfactor: e.g. the Dutch Reformed Church scored highest on all 
four components of conservatism, while students scored lowest. Similarly, 
Comparison of the two groups of office workers showed that the Afrikaans- 
——— 
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speakers were more conservative than English speakers on all four sub- 
factors. Analysis of variance revealed that differences among profiles of 
these groups were highly significant (p < .001). 

Wilson e£ al? have hypothesized that conservatism is a personality vari- 
able reflecting fear of uncertainty. Certainly, some explanation in terms of 
personality dynamics seems necessary to explain the reliability with which 
this patterning of attitudes has emerged from one country to another. E.g., 
there is no tautology in the finding that religiosity is related to racial prej- 
udice (it might even be regarded as paradoxical, since Christianity is sup- 
posed to value brotherliness and equality). We might account for this asso- 
ciation however, by hypothesizing that racialism reflects a fear of people 
who are different, while religious behavior stems from fears of super- 
natural forces, death, and the unknown (all types of uncertainty). 
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CHANGES IN SOCIAL DISTANCE DURING WARFARE: A 
STUDY OF THE INDIA/PAKISTAN WAR OF 1971* 


Center for Cross-Cultural Research, Western Washington State College; 
and Government Raza College, Rampur, India 


ROBERT D. MEADE AND LABH SINGH 


The short India/Pakistan war in 1971 was one of a series of conflicts 
Which began with the founding of the two nations and exchange of popula- 
tions that took place in 1947. India's population, basically Hindu, has a 
large minority of Muslims; Pakistan is almost exclusively Muslim. For 
Several years, the authors have been collecting social distance data among 
India's subcultures and Pakistanis, the last preconflict sample in January, 
1971. Another sample was collected in December, 1971, midway in the war 
that had broken out over political difficulties in East Bengal. With the use 
of the two temporally separated samples, both of which consisted of 200 
Hindus and 200 Indian Muslims, it was possible to test an assumption by 
Dahrendorf! that (a) external threat increases internal cohesion of groups 
and (5) group members generalize hostility to outgroups perceived as simi- 
lar to the enemy, 

With the use of Triandis’s technique” for measuring social distance both 
the prewar and wartime samples of both Hindus and Muslims indicated on 
а seven-point scale the desirability of engaging in 10 kinds of social ac- 
tivities with members of nine subcultural groups. With the ¢ test, it was 
Possible to determine changes in social distance between Hindus and Mus- 
lims living in India who were not wartime enemies, and to make similar 
assessment of social distance between both these groups and Pakistanis, 
the recognized enemy. 

Both Hindus and Muslims showed an increase in social distance be- 
tween themselves and Pakistanis between January and December (Hindu 
difference: ¢ — 4.16, û < .01; Muslim difference: ¢ = 2.13, р < .05). The 
Outcome for Hindus was expected, but the Muslim data suggested that, to 
Some extent, nationalistic identification with India seemed to transcend some 
Of the feelings for coreligionists in Pakistan. 
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Indian Hindus showed an increase in social distance between themselves 
and Indian Muslims between January and December (¢ = 5.09, û < .01). 
Likewise, Indian Muslims increased social distance toward Hindus (t= 
3.77, р < .01). However, Indian Muslims showed a decrease in social dis- 
tance between themselves and other Indian Muslims (¢ = 2.91, p < .01). 
There were no significant changes in social distance toward any of the other 
subcultural groups being considered; i.e., only Hindu-Muslim differences 
showed any change as a result of the war. 

In this time of strife, both Indian Hindus and Muslims increased their 
social distance toward Pakistani Muslims. Hindus, perhaps generalizing 
from Pakistani Muslims increased social distance toward their conationals, 
the Muslims. Indian Muslims decreased social distance toward each other 
in the face of potential threat from Hindus. These data tend to support 
Dahrendorf’s assertions? and the principle of generalization from friends and 
enemies to those who are perceived similarly. 

While no Hindu-Muslim communal strife was reported in India during 
the brief war, it was reported that many Muslims living in small enclaves 
surrounded by other communities closed their homes and moved in with 
friends and relatives in Muslim-dominated areas. No objective data on this 
phenomenon were collected, but such overt actions would follow from 
Schacter’s work* on affiliation in that both physical and social distance de- 
creased in the presence of threat-induced stress. 
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REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be obtained 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by 
requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 


The Journal of Social Psychology, 1973, 90, 327-328. 


NONEMERGENCY HELPING BEHAVIOR IN VARIOUS 
SIZED COMMUNITIES* 


Western Illinois University 


MarrHEw К. MERRENS 


Latané! reported norms regarding frequency of response to different 
types of requests for help in a nonemergency situation. The investigation 
Was conducted in New York City, and the results show that the type of 
request had a significant effect on the likelihood of receiving help. 

The present study seeks to determine the generality of these findings, 
particularly with respect to helping behavior in smaller, less urbanized 
communities. It is a commonly held belief that individuals living in small 
towns and cities are more apt to provide assistance than those residing in 
large metropolitan areas. Some experimental evidence for this position. is 
provided by Latané and Darley's finding? that the size of the community 
in which an individual is reared is the only significant biographical or 
personality correlate (—.26, p < .05) of helping behavior. They state that 
this finding “may provide some comfort for those small town residents 
who claim ‘it couldn't happen here.’ ” The present study was designed to ex- 
Plore the relationship between community size and helping behavior by 
replicating a field investigation reported by Latané! in small towns (popula- 
tion under 10,000) and cities (population approximately 100,000) in 
Midwestern America. In the present experiment, students in a senior 
_ 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on May 17, 1972. 
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seminar went to the streets of midwestern towns and cities and asked 1017 
passersby one of the following four simple requests: “Excuse me, I wonder 
if you could . . . (a) give me a dime; (b) give me change for a quarter; 
(c) tell me how to get to the post office; (d) tell me what your name is." 
Students were as unselective as possible about whom to approach and used 
a previously shuffled deck of cards to determine which requests to make. 
The same requests and procedures were used by Latané with the exception 
that “Times Square” was used instead of “post office.” The results in terms 
of percent helping in New York,! midwestern cities, and midwestern towns 
when a dime was requested were, respectively, 34, 31, and 49; for change of 
a quarter, 73, 86, and 75; for location of the post office, 84, 100, and 99; 
and for the name of passersby, 39, 53, and 58. A chi-square analysis was 
used to test differences in helping behavior between New York and mid- 
western cities and towns. In requests for a dime, a significant difference 
(2 < .05) was observed between New York and midwestern towns, with 
no significant differences between New York and midwestern cities. In 
seeking change of a quarter, a significant difference (p < .05) was ob- 
served between New York and midwestern cities; but no significant differ- 
ence was seen between New York and midwestern towns. In seeking help 
in finding familiar locations, significant differences (p < .001) were found 
between New York and midwestern cities and towns. In requests for names 
of passersby, significant differences between New York and midwestern 
cities (p < .05) and midwestern towns (2 < .001) were found. 

The findings indicate that in six of the eight comparisons, midwestern 
towns and cities yielded significantly greater helping behavior, while in 
the other two cases no significant differences between New York and mid- 


western locations were observed, thus lending support to a popularly held 
hypothesis. 
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FEAR OF THE DEAD IN NONLITERATE SOCIETIES* 
ій Stockton State College 


Davi» LESTER 


TER 

Recent studies have explored determinants and correlates of the fear 
of the dead in nonliterate societies. Freud argued that the fear of the dead 
‘in nonliterate societies resulted from the projection by the survivors of 
their hostility felt toward the deceased onto the dead person. Lester! pre- 


"dicted from this theory (and found) that societies that used love-oriented 


techniques of punishment more should have a greater fear of the dead. 
Westermarck felt that the dead are feared because they are believed to be 
dissatisfied with their fate. Lester? predicted from this that societies with 
a gt ater need to achieve an affiliate should have a greater fear of dead, 
ut his data failed to confirm this prediction. In a third study? no 
evidence was found for an association between the fear of the dead in 
а society and the suicide rate. Lester used as his operational measure of 
the fear of the dead the degree to which illnesses in a society were believed 
to be the result of the actions of the spirits of dead members of the society. 
A different source of data comes from Friendly* who assessed the fear of 
the dead from the funeral customs of the society. The present paper re- 
Ports an attempt to replicate Lester’s earlier findings with this new source 
of data. 

Ratings of the fear of ghosts of the dead came from Friendly and from 
Whiting and Child ratings of punishment techniques from Whiting and 
Child, ratings of the need to achieve and the need to affiliate from McClel- 
land? and ratings of the suicide rate from Palmer.” The measure of the fear 
e 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on May 23, 1972. 
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of the dead from Friendly’s data correlated significantly with that from 
Whiting and Child's data (product-moment r= .40, л = 33, two-tailed 
p < 0.01).8 The fear of the dead as assessed from Friendly’s data did not 
correlate significantly with the use of love-oriented techniques of punish- 
ment (7 = .01, n = 33), the need to achieve (r = —.20, n = 25), the need 
to affiliate (7 = —.05, m = 25), or the suicide rate (r = —.001, я = 22). 
The present results failed to confirm Lester’s findings of an association be- 
tween the fear of the dead in a society and the experience of love-oriented 
techniques of punishment. The present negative results for the other variables 
studied do agree with the previously reported negative results. 


Department of Psychology 
Stockton State College 
Pomona, New Jersey 08240 


8 The 45 societies used were Ainu, Alorese, Andamanese, Arapaho, Araucanians, 
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Paiute, Papago, Pukapuka, Siriono, Tanala, Trobriand, Tupinamba, Venda, Western 
Apache, Yagua, and Zuni. The ns are less than 45 due to missing data. 
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THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF XHOSA GROUPS TO A 
PERSPECTIVE ILLUSION* 


Department of Psychology, Rhodes University, South Africa 


TREVOR SMITH 


Despite the hypotheses upon which Segall, Campbell, & Herskovits! based 
their predictions of differential susceptibility across cultures to certain 
geometrical illusions, they found surprisingly few differences in responses 
to their “perspective drawing" illusion. Susceptibility to this variation of 
the inverted-V Ponzo figure is readily explicable in terms of exposure to 
carpentered environments, familiarity with perceptual constancy principles, 
and habits of inferring depth in two-dimensional representations. 

In the present study, three groups of 30 male Xhosa subjects, (under- 
graduates, urban and rural dwellers, judged to be highly, moderately, and 
little acculturated, respectively) were tested to assess the influence of 
acculturation, and of a set which facilitated the perception of perspective in 
the inverted-V figure, on susceptibility to the Ponzo illusion. 

A subject-adjustable apparatus was used with the method of average 
error to measure susceptibility. Each group of subjects was randomly and 
evenly divided into experimental and control groups. All subjects performed 
an initial set of 10 trials in which they matched the variable lower-contrast 
line with the 2 cm long standard, upper-contrast line within the contour 
lines of the standard Ponzo figure. The experimental groups then matched 
Ponzo-type contrast lines embodied in a perspective-emphasizing photograph 
and drawing of a bridge, which stressed the similarity in shape of the 
inverted-V Ponzo contour lines and the edges of the bridge receding into the 
distance, This introduced the “perspective set” to the experimental subjects, 
while the control groups performed line-matching Miiller-Lyer illusion tasks. 
All subjects then repeated a set of 10 trials on the standard Ponzo task. 

Scores on the initial set of trials on the standard figure indicated that 
Susceptibility increased with acculturation, mean illusory errors for the 
tural, urban, and student groups being 51 mm, 75 mm, and 122 mm, 
respectively, There was significant intergroup variance (F = 3.22, p < 
a 
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:05), the most acculturated group being significantly more susceptible than 
the least (¢ = 2.49, р < .05). This suggests that differential intergroup 
responses to the illusion may well be explained by the hypotheses of Segall 
et al. 

The introduction of the perspective set was followed by a significant 
increase in the susceptibility of the highly-acculturated group (95 mm, to 
190 mm, ¢ = 3.86, ф < .01), and by a marked but not significant increase 
in that of the moderately-acculturated group (105 mm to 201 mm) although 
the scores of the least-acculturated group remained constant (57 mm to 58 
mm). No control group showed any change in susceptibility on the second 
set of trials. This finding, that only the more acculturated subjects were 
influenced by the perspective set-generating stimuli, may be interpreted in 
terms of Hudson’s observation? that it may be difficult to change two- 
dimensional perceivers to three-dimensional ones, and vice versa, because 
of the stabilization of mental patterns in terms of cultural modes. 


Department of Psychology 
Rhodes University 
Grahamstown 

South Africa 


? Hudson, W. The study of the problem of pictorial perception among unacculturated 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ORDINAL POSITION IN 
FEMALES AND THE EXPRESSION OF 
EXTREME FEAR* ! 


Indiana State University and University of Wisconsin at Madison 


WALLACE L. MEALIEA, JR. AND FRANK Н. FARLEY 


The apparent emotional vulnerability in Western societies of firstborn 


‘compared to later born in social and experimental settings has been a recur- 


ting observation in psychological literature? Although the data are not 
unequivocal, they do suggest that the clinically and experimentally noted 
differences between firstborn and later born may be related to a greater 
degree of fearfulness on the part of firstborn individuals. To investigate this 
possibility, 148 female students at the University of Wisconsin were ad- 
ministered Wolpe's Fear Survey Schedule (FSS-W).5 The FSS-W has been 
used with comparable populations and it contains 88 items referring to ob- 
jects and experiences that may arouse fear: e.g., “failure, parting from 
friends, dead animals.” The Ss rated each item using a five-point scale 
Tanging from “not at all” to “very much.” A total fear score (sum of all 
Tatings) and an extreme fear score (sum of those items rated 5, “very 
much” fear) was computed for each S. The Ss were divided into six groups 
Оп the basis of birth order, from Group I—Only Children to Group VI— 
Later Born with two or more sibs. 

There were no differences among the groups in total fear; however, 
analysis of variance of extreme fear scores indicated a reliable difference 
among the groups (F = 2.305, p < .05). Comparisons by Duncan’s New 
Multiple Range Test showed that Group II—Firstborn with one sib, ex- 
Pressed a greater degree of extreme fear than Group IV— Second Born 
With one sib (R = 3.40, p < .05) and Group V—Second Born with two or 
More sibs (R = 3.33, p < .05), and tended to show a greater degree of 
€xtreme fear than Group VI (R = 3.33, p < .10). Group I also expressed 
E- 
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more extreme fear than Group IV (R = 3.33, p < .05), and tended to 
express more extreme fear than Group V (R = 3.02, p < .10). None of the 
other groups differed from one another. 

When Ss were collapsed on the basis of birth order into two groups, first- 
and later born, Scheffé’s method of comparison indicated that firstborn 
tended to express a higher degree of extreme fear (S? = 2.75, p < .10) 
than later born. 

Analysis of the distribution of Ss' responses on the FSS-W showed that 
66 items were more frequently rated by firstborn Ss as arousing *very much 
fear" than by later born. Chi-square analyses, corrected for continuity, 
found that of these 66 items, first born expressed extreme fear significantly 
more frequently than later born on 11 (*being alone, falling, mice, human 
blood, animal blood, parting from friends, feeling rejected by others, feeling 
disapproved of, harmless snakes, looking foolish, and becoming nauseous"). 
The differences found between firstborn and later-born Ss on expressed fear 
strongly support the results of previous research which has described first- 
born individuals as being more anxious, more dependent on others, and 
more likely to conform to group pressures than later born persons. 


Student Counselling Centre 
Dalhousie University 
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WHEN WILL A STRANGER LEND A HELPING HAND?*? 


Department of Psychology, University of Windsor 


Frank W. SCHNEIDER 


Field experiments on helping behavior typically employ need situations 
in which the percentage of people who offer help falls at intermediate levels. 
Yet, there are circumstances wherein a person is virtually guaranteed that a 
stranger will help him. This study involved two need situations in which it 
was expected that the percentage of persons offering help would approach 


100. 


The experiment was conducted near shopping districts їп a Canadian 
city. Subjects were adult pedestrians who had no more than one hand 
Occupied and for whom there were no other persons within 40 feet. One of 
two male experimenters (ages 23 and 30) walked along the sidewalk. When 
an approaching subject was approximately 10 feet away, the experimenter 
(E) dropped an item. In one situation (Crutches) E walked on a pair of 
crutches and dropped a book. In the other (Glove), E dropped a glove, 
feigning unawareness. 

A subject (S) helped if he picked up E's dropped possession or, in the 
Glove situation, if he called E's attention to his loss. In the Crutches situa- 
tion, help was given by 10096 of the Ss (17 males and 16 females), and 
in the Glove situation, 979 helped (35 males and 27 females)? In a 
replication of the Crutches situation in Detroit, Michigan, 24 of 24 black 
adults and 22 of 23 white adults helped a white E. 

"These results support a recent analysis by Schwartz? who suggests three 
preconditions necessary for personally held norms of altruism to influence 
behavior: A person (a) recognizes that another is dependent on him—his 
actions have consequences for the other's welfare; (b) assumes personal 
responsibility for his welfare; and (c) doesn't anticipate high personal costs 
— 
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as a consequence of helping. Research* generally supports Schwartz, indicat- 
ing that altruistic behavior is positively related both to the dependency of 
the person in need and the personal responsibility of the potential helper, 
and negatively related to the anticipated costs of helping. It follows that 
under conditions of high dependency, high personal responsibility, and low 
costs, assistance from a stranger is virtually assured. Both the experimental 
situations fulfill these three conditions. First, high dependency was manipu- 
lated in the Crutches situation by making the E appear physically disabled 
and in the Glove situation by leading the S to believe that the E was un- 
aware that he had dropped the glove and was primarily dependent on him 
to prevent its loss. Second, the S's personal responsibility was high because 
there was no one else near enough to help. Third, since helping required 
only a slight expenditure of energy and minimal involvement with the E, 
the anticipated costs were low. 


Department of Psychology 
University of Windsor 
Windsor 11, Ontario, Canada 


* Krebs, D. L. Altruism—An examination of the concept and a review of the literature, 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of tran- 
scending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning the 
results can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, 
when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Pub- 
lications. 
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SOME ATTITUDINAL AND BEHAVIORAL CORRELATES OF A 
BELIEF IN MILITANT OR MODERATE SOCIAL ACTION* 1 


Emory University 


ZACHARY B. SANK AND BoNNIE R. STRICKLAND 


Research on the personality dynamics of black social activists has con- 
Sidered all Negro activists as a monolithic group. The present study examined 
some attitudinal and behavioral correlates accompanying a militant or 
moderate stance among young Negro males who are engaged in social action 
movements. It was hypothesized? that militant activists would have a greater 
expectancy for external control of reinforcement, be more dogmatic, and 
give more variable responses to success and failure than would moderate 
activists, 

Preliminary work established reliability and validity data for a measure of 
a belief in militant (endorsement of advocacy of the revolutionary replace- 
ment of the existing social structure, including use of force, riot, or destruc- 
tion) as opposed to moderate social action (endorsement of suggestions that 
Persons work through the current social structure toward evolutionary 
change). In the spring of 1969, 74 black male college students completed 
this measure, as well as Rotter’s Internal-External scale and Rokeach’s 
س‎ 
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Dogmatism scale. Forty-eight of these Ss who also indicated active involve- 
ment in social change movements each completed a level of aspiration 
(LOA) task consisting of 20 trials in which S estimates the score he expects 
for hitting a steel ball toward numbered grooves. The measure gives indices 
of aspiration level, frequency of shifts of aspiration, number of unusual 
responses (higher estimates following failure and lower estimates after 
success) , and patterns of adaptive versus maladaptive responses. 

A correlation of .21 (û < .07) was found between the Militancy-Moderacy 
measure and the IE scale, with more militant Ss more external. A correlation 
of .20 (p < .05) was found when nonactivist Ss were added to the sample. 
No significant relationships were found between militant beliefs and dogma- 
tism. Active militant Ss were significantly more likely than moderates (X? = 
4.02, р < .05) to give maladaptive aspiration patterns. A correlation of 
—.33 (р < .05) was found between high militant scores and number of 
unusual shifts following performance. 

Generally, black male students, who endorse militant revolutionary 
activity are more likely to be external, and they respond with a significantly 
higher proportion of variable responses than moderate activists. Results 
suggest that the black militant is not considering his immediate’ past per- 
formance in estimating future success and may reflect a history of past 
situations in which the militant activist has found that his actions have 
been met with capricious reinforcement leading to a belief that his personal 
and/or moderate actions have little impact on current success and are 
inadequate in achieving social change. 


Department of Psychology 
Emory University 
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PREMARITAL SEX ATTITUDES—A SCALE AND 
SOME VALIDITY FINDINGS* ! 


Oregon State University 


Кмор S. LARSEN 


A scale focussing specifically on attitudes toward premarital sex has not 
been developed until now. Bardis? has developed a scale measuring dating 
behavior, and Christiansen and Carpenter? have created an Intimacy Per- 
missiveness Scale. The original item pool for the Premarital Sex scale con- 
sisted of 253 statements. One hundred sixteen statements did not meet the 
a priori criterions suggested by Edwards, leaving 89. For the item analysis 
150 (78 males, 68 females) participated. A survey form consisting of the 
89 items, plus a question asking the respondent whether he or she was a 
virgin (yes or no), was administered, and 137 useable forms were returned. 
Forty-two items had part-whole correlations equal to or greater than .59. 
Nonvirgins tended to agree more with the items favorable to premarital sex, 
Suggesting that the item pool had some validity. 

One hundred and seventy-one Ss randomly selected participated in the 
validity and reliability study. The average age of the group was 20.2. The 
Survey form consisted of questions dealing with sex identification, age, 
school, religious affiliation, premarital sexual experience, frequency of 
Masturbation, and frequency of heterosexual intercourse. In addition, the 
Survey form included the 42-item Premarital Sex scale, the 25-item Religion 
Scale developed by Bardis,> and the 16-item Familism scale developed by 
Bardis.° 

When corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula, the split-half 
reliability is .92. Seventy-six Ss, who claimed premarital experience, were 


compared to 84 Ss who claimed they had not engaged in premarital hetero- 
— 
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sexual intercourse. The mean of the attitude scale for the experienced Ss was 
162.82 (SD = 21.54), compared to 138.76 (SD = 63.84) for inexperienced 
Ss (t = 3.12, p < .01). Females in this sample did not tend to be more 
negative toward premarital sex. The Familism scale correlated negatively 
with frequency of masturbation, (—.30, р < .01) and the Religion scale 
likewise correlated negatively (—.33, р < .01), but neither scale correlated 
significantly with the frequency of heterosexual intercourse. Also, contrary 
to expectations, the Premarital Sex scale correlated moderately and posi- 
tively with Familism (.54, p < .01) and Religion (.62,  < .01). In other 
words, Ss who are positive toward premarital sex tend to be in favor of both 
the family structure and religion. A reason for these results may be found 
in the new sexual norms of young people in the U. S.: sexual relations, as 
long as they are expression of love and tenderness, need not be confined to 


marriage. Therefore, they may well be congruent with both familial and 
religious attitudes. 
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„ The critical frequency limen for visual flicker in children between the ages of 6 and 18—V. L, Murer 


Some factors determining handedness in the white rat—K. L. WENTWORTH 


. Motivation and behavior—E. FmkNKkL-BRUNSWIK 
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Comparison of children's personality tr 


. A comparative study of mental functioning patterns of problem and non-problem children seven, eight, and nine 


years of agc—M. L. PtcNATELLI 
VOLUME 28—July-December, 1943 
Separation anxiety in young children: A study of hospital cases—H. EDELSTON 
Correlates of vocational preferences—W. A. » Ја. 
VOLUME 29—January-June, 1944 


1. Mental changes after bilateral prefrontal lobotomy—S. D. Porteus ano R, D. Kernen 
2. A twin-controlled experiment on the learning of auxiliary languages—B. Paice, W. J. Kostim, ano W. M. TAYLOR 
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tering and evaluating the thematic appreciation test in group situations—K, M. Силнк 


A method of admi, 


. A study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of a projective technique—R. Ткмгьк anv E. W. AMEN 
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technique—H. WERNER | 
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. A clinical study of sentiments; Н. A. MURRAY AND С. D. Morcan 
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AND W. L. Woons 
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The relation of emotional adjustment to intellectual function—J. L. Despenr axo H, О, Рікись 
‘The smiling response: A contribution to the ontogenesis of social relations—R. А. Srirz 
nting and personality diagnosis—P. J. Napout 
VOLUME 35—January-June, 1947 
‘The thematic apperception technique in the study of culture-personality relations—W. 
on study of anxiety reactions in young children by means of à pr 
E. W. AMEN 
A study of the vocational interest trends of secondary school and college women—A. M. Cawuny 
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Maze test validation and psychosurgery—S. D. Рокткиз anb Н. №. Perens 
The diagnostic implications of Rorschach’s test in case studies of mental defectives—t 
VOLUME 37—January-June, 1918 
‘The radio day time serial: A symbolic analysis—W. L. WARNER anp W. E. HENRY 
The relation of personality characteristics and response to verbal approval in a learning task- G. L. Grace 
The mechanism of vision: XVIII. Effects of destroying the visual “associative areas" of the monkey—K. S. АВН 
A study of the relationship between handwriting and personality variables—P. CasteLNuova. Tesco 
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Modern language learning: The intensive course as sponsored by the United States Army, avd implications for the 
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Conflict: A study of some interactions between appetite and aversion in th 
Schizophrenia and the MAPS test: A study of сена formal Brae peck, pe ex 
phrenia as revealed by performance on the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) Test- 
A study of the transmission of authority patterns in the family—H. L, Ixcensout. 
VOLUME 39—January-June, 1949 
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Th sment of parental attitudes in relation to child ljustment—E, J. Swosrw, Jn. 
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The organization of hereditary maze-brightness and maze-dullness—L. V, Sean 
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1, The relationship of social statu 
poverty—F, J. Estvan 
An empirical study of the castration and Oedipus complexes--S. M. FRIEDMAN 
2, The relationship between projective test scoring categories and activity preferences- 
А comparison of formal and content factors in the diagnostic testing of schizophrenis 
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Personality and physical disease: A test of the Dunbar hypothesis applied to diabetes mellitus and rheumatic fever— 
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A study of the 
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DEPRESSION IN INDIA* 1 


Department of Psychiatry, King George's Medical College, Lucknow, India 


B. В. Setut, S. S. NarHAWAT, AND S. C. Gupta 


SuMMARY 


Rate of occurrence of depression and its symptomatology in Indian culture 
have been investigated. Depression was found to be four times greater in 
the urban areas as compared to the rural (6.1 and 1.5 per 1000, respectively). 
Modern civilization, technological complexity and rapidly changing social 
values seem to be some of the factors contributing to the depressive psycho- 
pathology. On the other hand, simplicity, intimate social contacts and small 
community size are probable deterrents for depression, for the rural people. 
Somatic and psychological manifestations were frequently observed in these 
patients, whereas guilt feelings were rather infrequent. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


With the dawn of social psychiatry and greater awareness of social and 
community processes, investigators in different parts of the world have been 
concerned in regard to the epidemiology of mental disorders. While systematic 
field studies or surveys started making their welcome appearance about two 
decades ago, the cultural variants of disease are of relatively recent origin. 
It is commonly conceded that the prevailing culture in a particular society 
determines the criteria of abnormal behavior, statistical norms, and sub- 
jective psychopathology. 

A still more recent attempt toward the understanding of disease is to be 
seen in series of reports in which symptomatology or manifestations of 
disease have been studied. Clinicians have long felt that the pattern of 
symptomatology varies from one culture to another. Several recent papers 
suggest that presenting symptomatology in some of the neuroses and psycho- 
ses has undergone a change as compared to their earlier classical descriptions 
(2, 31, 40). More often than not psychiatric patients in our culture complain 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on December 11, 1972, 
and given special consideration in accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 
Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press, 1 
Tm Delivered at the International Conference of Psychotherapy, Milan, Italy, August, 
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mainly of physical symptoms. Several investigators (28, 29, 47, 48, 49, 52, 
53, 59, 61) in our country have substantiated these observations. Thus the 
change in the pattern of symptomatology is well documented in studies in 
our country and outside. However, comprehensive studies are still lacking in 
this field. 

With regard to incidence and prevalence of depression in hospital and 
clinic populations, there are conflicting reports. Investigators have drawn 
our attention towards its greater occurrence in some societies as compared 
to its almost nonexistence in others (7, 23, 27, 32, 37, 54, 56). Carothers (8), 
Tooth (60), and Laubscher (33), for example, have reported rarity of 
depression in African countries. Carothers (7) found only 24 cases of depres- 
sion during a 10-year period in Kenya. Depression has also been found to be 
a negligible phenomenon in the colored North American population (27). 
There are some reports (3, 14, 17, 39, 45, 46, 50, 57, 58, 62, 64) available 
about the occurrence of depression in our country which offer marked differ- 
ences in occurrence rates from northern and southern zones of the country. 

Depressive states thus offer considerable variations in occurrence and in 
their clinical presentations. It has, however, been felt that these sometimes 
vague global concepts of abnormal behavior states need elaborate refining. 
The complex nature of psychiatric illness and its intricate relationship with 
sociocultural influences makes a comparative study somewhat more difficult. 

For the present we are reporting rates of occurrence for depressive dis- 
orders in an urban and rural area of Lucknow. We have also analyzed 
symptomatology of depression as it exists in our country in a clinical setting. 


B. METHODOLOGY 
1. Rate of Occurrence 


Data were collected for urban and tural population (Lucknow) with the 
help of a proforma containing various items representing different clinical 
states. A research team consisting of a psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist, 
and a social worker visited each family for this purpose and interviewed the 
head of the family or the housewife or any senior person in the family, and 
administered a comprehensive proforma. The psychiatrically disturbed mem- 
bers of a family were subjected to a detailed psychiatric evaluation. This was 
done on the spot by a trained psychiatrist and diagnoses were assigned. 

The survey was done in three Stages. First, 500 urban families were chosen 
from four different geographical zones of the city. Each zone contributed 
125 families. Second, a set of 500 urban families was drawn randomly from 
different constituencies of Lucknow which have been created for purposes of 
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electoral rolls. Thirty-two such constitutencies exist. Families were selected 
from 20 of these constituencies on the basis of randomization (Fisher's 
table). The sample of 500 rural families represents the entire population in 
four villages? in the district of Lucknow. These villages have been taken up 
by the Department of Social and Preventive Medicine of this college for 
rural health training programs. Interns, residents, and postgraduates of that 
Department regularly visit these villages and offer help on the spot. Close 
by, there is an outpatient clinic, where a qualified medical officer is stationed. 
The survey in these villages, therefore, offered no problem. 


2. Symptomatology 


A series of 60 depressed patients were identified from consecutive psy- 
chiatric outpatient evaluations and inpatient admissions at King George's 
Medical College, Lucknow. All subjects were diagnosed in this department by 
one of the staff psychiatrists and were categorized according to American 
Psychiatric Association Manual, D.S.M. II (1). All patients were subjected 
to the following evaluative measures: (a) clinical evaluation and (5) ad- 
ministration of proforma. 

After a preliminary planning and trial, a comprehensive proforma con- 
tained an itemized list of various symptoms, complaints, and signs. In 
addition to psychogenic manifestations, a part of the proforma was aimed 
at obtaining physical and psychosomatic information. Demographic and 
socioeconomic factors were also included. 

Symptoms commonly held to be representative of depression were obtained 
from various sources. Somatic symptoms followed schematas as are avail- 
able in text books and journals (5, 10, 15, 20, 26, 38, 42, 55). Terminology 
of affective and emotional states was mainly borrowed from Beck’s Depres- 
sion Inventory (6) and Hamilton’s Rating Scale (24). 

The data were collected by administering the items contained in the 
proforma, The patients were encouraged in an ambiguous manner to report 
their symptoms and subjective feelings in an *unstructured" manner. Inter- 
View was conducted by one of the staff psychiatrists. Further, in order to 
Obtain reliability of clinical diagnosis, a re-evaluation of each completed 
Proforma was done by the senior author and there was an agreement in more 
than 90% of the cases. Disagreements were resolved by group discussions. 
Information regarding demographic and socioeconomic variables was ob- 
tained and recorded by a social scientist. 
ати, Loic 


2 Gauri, Amausi, Gehru, and Natkur belonging to Lucknow district. 
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C. RESULTS 
1. Rate of Occurrence 


It can be seen from Table 1 that there were only four cases of depression 
in a rural population of 2691 as compared to 36 in an urban population of 
5892. It is an important finding in that it reveals that depression has a low 
rate of occurrence in the rural areas but in an urban society it becomes a 
relatively bigger force which brings about emotional disruption. The occur- 
rence rate of depression in the two respective groups was found to be 1.5 and 
6.1 per 1000 of our population. 

An analysis of demographic and socioeconomic variables of these 100 
patients of depression revealed that 5 7% of depressed patients were in the 
age range 21-40. There is overrepresentation of males to females (60% vs. 
40%). Hindus form 71.5% of our patients (20.0% Muslims). Depression is 
more common in upper castes? as compared to lower castest (55% vs. 
16.7%). A vast majority of patients are married (80% vs. 18.3%). Of these 
patients, 62% reside in urban areas, whereas 38% belong to rural areas. Of 
our sample 67% belong to unitary families® (33% joint families). Educa- 
tional level is not an important variable in depression of our series. Depres- 
sion is more prevalent in “housewives” and “service class” (30% and 26% 
respectively) as compared to other occupations. The per capita monthly 
income of 60% of these patients varies between Rs. zero to 39. 


2. Symptomatology 


In Table 2 are compiled the frequency of symptoms in 60 depressed 
patients. Physical symptoms which occurred with greatest frequency in 
depressed patients were insomnia (80%), weakness (61.7%), headache 
(56.7%), anorexia (48.3%), giddiness (48.3%), fatigue (46.7%), palpita- 
tion (43,375), aches and pains in body (40%), genital complaints (28.3%), 
pain in abdomen (23.3%), and pain in chest (15%). 

Frequently occurring psychogenic symptoms and signs were lack of inter- 
est ( 18.3%), sadness (75%), dejected mood (60%), hopelessness (50%), 
inability to work (50%), “nervousness” (48.3%), loss of energy (37.7%), 
diminished sex desire (31.7%), and crying spells (28.3%). Psychomotor 


5 It includes Brahmins, Kshtriyas, Vaishyas, and all other castes that are not included 
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TABLE 1 
NATURE OF PSYCHIATRIC DISORDERS IN THE RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 


Number of cases3 


Rural Urban Total Rate per 1000 

Diagnosis N % N 96 N % Rural Urban Total 
Psychoneuroses 14 132 112 319 126 27.5 520193919 153 

(excluding 

depression) 
Depression 4 $8 36 10.3 40 8.8 15 61 47 
Schizophrenia 3 28 15 43 18 3.9 11 2.5 2.1 
Mental retardation 68 64.2 109 310 177] 388 253 185 20.6 
Miscellaneous 17 160 79 225 96 21.0 63 134 10.7 

Total 106 1000 351 1000 457 1000 394 596 53.2 


а Total population surveyed: Rural, 2691 (500 families), 106 psychiatric cases (3.94%) ; 
Urban, 5892 (1000 families), 351 psychiatric cases (5.96%). 


retardation, depressed affect, and slowness of associations were present in 
70%, 93.3%, and 85% respectively. Table 3 presents the diagnostic classi- 
fication of our patients, according to APA Manual (DSM-II, 1968). 


D. ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 


One of the significant findings to have emerged in this study is a low 
occurrence of depression in a rural population as compared to an urban one. 
There were only four cases of depression in a rural population of 2691 as 
compared to 36 in an urban population of 5892. The occurrence rates for 
depression in these two respective groups are 1.5 and 6.1 per 1000 of our 
population, The only other comparable study for rural population in this 
country is that of Elnaggar e£ al. (19). They studied 184 rural families com- 
prising 1388 individuals in three paras of Nasibpur village in West Bengal. 
They reported prevalence rates of 21 percent for families, and 27 per 
thousand for the population studied. The studies registered 38 cases of 
psychiatric disorders. Of these only four patients were identified as depres- 
Sion. Both surveys reveal minimal occurrence of depression in the rural com- 
munity. This would seem to substantiate a popular notion that urbanized 
areas produce more noise, more pollution, more contamination, more friction, 
more stress, and more depressions (11, 50, 51). The low occurrence of de- 
pression in the rural community may be the result of the ability of rural 
people to entertain a high degree of frustration by virtue of an attitude of 
acceptance, The cultural homogeneity and intimate social contacts of rural 
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TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY OF PRESENTING SYMPTOMS (PHYSICAL, PSYCHOSOMATIC, AND 
PSYCHOGENIC) IN A Group or DEPRESSED PATIENTS (N = 60) 


Symptoms N % 
Physical and psychosomatic 
1. Insomnia 48 80,0 
2. Weakness 37 61.7 
3. Headache 34 56.7 
4. Anorexia 29 48.3 
5. Giddiness 29 48.3 
6. Fatigue 28 46.7 
7. Palpitation 26 43.3 
8. Aches and pains 24 40.0 
9. Genital complaints 17 28.3 
10. Pain in abdomena 14 23.3 
Psychogenic 

1. Depressed affect 56 93.3 
2. Slowness of associations 51 85.0 
3. Lack of interests 47 78.3 
4. Sadness 45 75.0 
5. Psychomotor retardation 42 70.0 
6. Dejected mood 36 60.0 
7. Hopelessness 30 50.0 
8. Inability to work 30 50.0 
9. Nervousness 29 48.3 
10. Loss of energy 22 YE 
11. Diminished sex desire 19 31.7 
12. Crying spells 17 28.3 
13. Lack of satisfaction 17 28.3 
14. Restlessness 17 28.3 
15. Anxiety 15 25.0 
16. Helplessness 14 23.3 
17. Unworthiness 14 23.3 
18. Self-dislike 14 23.3 
19. Fearful 14 23.3 
20, Suicidal thoughts 12 20.0 
21. Loneliness 2 20.0 
22. Sinking feeling» 12 20.0 


^. Other somatic symptoms were present in less than 15% of the cases. These included 
pain in chest, urinary complaints, constipation, increased appetite, mobile “gas” mass, 
poor digestion, loss of weight, "impending heart failure,” vague movements in abdomen, 
gas from abdomen to head, vomiting, breathlessness, and choking feeling. 

i Guilt feelings, future appears dark, indecisiveness, negative body image, and irri- 
tability were present in less than 12% of the patients, 


life deter or prevent the occurrence of emotional manifestations, especially 
depression. 

Similar findings have been reported by several investigators in regard to 
the distribution of disease in urban and rural populations in some other 
cultures (21, 34, 36). Lin (36), for example, observed a higher prevalence of 
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TABLE 3 


DIAGNOSTIC CLASSIFICATION OF DEPRESSIVE PATIENTS 


No. of 
Diagnosis and code no. patients % 

1. Depressive neurosis (300.4) 29 48.3 
2. Psychotic depressive reaction (298.0) 10 16.7 
3. Involutional melancholia (296.0) 8 13.3 
4. Manic-depressive illness, depressed (296.2) 6 10.0 
5. Manic-depressive illness, circular (296.3) 3 8.0 

6. Other major affective disorder (296.8)— 
masked depression 4 6.7 
Total 60 100.0 


Schizophrenia and psychoneurosis in the central urban areas. Ellsworth 
Faris pointed out in his study of the Congo Forest Bantu in Equatorial 
Africa that the natives had not heard of any one with schizophrenia or manic 
depression. He pointed out that psychotic disorders in these tribes must be 
very rare. Such investigators, as Devereux, Seligman, and Carothers have 
also claimed that nonliterate groups which had minimal contacts with 
Western friends rarely have psychotic members in their midst (63). Thus, 
in some simple nonliterate societies neuroses are markedly less frequent than 
in complex industrialized societies. Similar conclusions are drawn on the basis 
of our present study. We may conclude that increasing technological com- 
plexity, rapid tempo of modern urban civilization, and new social change 
may produce stress and lead to a greater frequency of neuroses and depres- 
sions in our urban population. 

The investigators studied the pattern of symptomatology in a group of 
depressed patients as well. In the depressive group it is noticed that many 
patients frequently reported physical and somatic symptoms. The symptoms 
which occurred with greatest frequency are insomnia, weakness, headache, 
anorexia, giddiness, fatigue, palpitation, aches and pains in body, genital 
complaints, pain in abdomen, and pain in chest. It is widely recognized that 
somatic complaints are frequently encountered in depressive states and in 
some instances these may be the only manifestations of depression (12, 16, 
30, 35, 44, 53, 65). However somatic symptoms are not so frequent as some 
of the psychogenic manifestations. It might be anticipated that physical 
Symptoms would be more evident in those patients of depression who were 
initially sent to us by an internist or a surgeon. At the same time the 
Psychiatrist may have a greater sensitivity towards picking up these symp- 
toms and thus they may be overrated in psychiatric assessment. Be that as it 
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may, physical and somatic presentations are quite common in our patients. 
In our culture our patients are finding it difficult to describe their discom- 
forts in any other language but physical. Conventions and stigma may also 
result in somatic expression. A greater frequency of somatic symptoms there- 
fore reflects a culturally determined attitude. Most of our patients in this 
study belong to lower income groups and have lesser educational attainments. 
Physical symptoms tend to receive a much greater emphasis with little aware- 
ness for psychological language. Similar observations are reported with 
regard to symptomatology of depression in our country by other investigators 
(28, 29, 48, 49, 52, 59, 61). 

The “depressive equivalents” also attracted our attention, but we are not 
in a position at this time to offer any valuable comments. The most com- 
monly occurring emotional feeling states were lack of interest, sadness, de- 
jected mood, hopelessness, inability to work, nervousness, loss of energy, 
diminished sex desire, and crying spells. Lack of interest and sadness were 
reported by the majority of our patients, Furthermore, psychomotor retarda- 
tion, depressive affect, and slowness of associations were also seen in more 
than 50% of patients, An affect of sadness is usually considered to be the 
central characteristic of a depressive syndrome. In the present study, it was 
the major characteristic feature of depression, Of our sample 93% had a 
depressive affect. Other features such as lack of interest, dejected mood, 
hopelessness, and “nervousness” form an important part of our symptom- 
atology. Similar results are indicated in several Western reports as well (22, 
25, 41). Murphy et al. (41), for example, in their extensive cross-cultural 
study of depression reported that mood of depression and dejection, diurnal 
mood change, insomnia with early morning wakening, and a decrease of 
interest in social environment were almost universally recorded in depressive 
patients, On the other hand, many other specific symptoms associated with 
classical depression are not observed by us. The extent of feelings of un- 
worthiness (23.3%), “future appears dark” (8.3%), “self-dislike” (23.3%), 
and indecisiveness (8.3%) is not so striking as has classically been described. 
At the same time, manifest guilt feelings (11.7%) are on the whole surpris- 
ingly less frequent. It has been a major experimental surprise for us in that 
there 1s a vast panoroma of guilt around which our society has struggled and 
survived over the ages, yet our tools of measurement have not identified 
guilt as a major force in psychopathology of depression. Several other investi- 
gators (4, 13, 18, 43) are also of the view that non-Western depressive 
patients show no feelings of guilt, self-accusation, or ideas of unworthiness. 
Murphy ef al. (41), for example, found that there was a definite association 
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between religion and feelings of guilt. According to them intensity of belief 
among Christians was positively related to the feeling of guilt and selí- 
depreciation. Hindus, Muslims, and other religious groups did not show an 
association between intensity of belief and these symptoms. Further, they 
state that although guilt feelings and suicidal ideas were uncommon among 
the Muslims, they do show symptoms that are not usually included in the 
classical descriptions of depression. Teja e£ al. (59), however, did not support 
the frequent reports that guilt feelings are less common among the depressives 
from the East. 

A variety of explanations could be attributed to such a discrepancy. In 
our opinion, expressing guilt amounts to personal humiliation and loss of 
face, denial of it serves as a socially protective device. Even when the de- 
pression is clinically very much elicited, the feelings of guilt are not 
ordinarily expressed unless it is a situation in which a patient is deeply 
involved in psychotherapeutic dialogue. Proformas, questionnaires, and in- 
vestigatory tools are not enough to establish affect of guilt. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that depression is a less florid and less sensational disorder 
than typically described in text books of psychiatry, although its occurrence 
and recognition has very much become a part of us, Further, depression 
seems to be related to the present day social process and such disorders may 
well be considered as an example of social breakdown syndrome. 
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SUMMARY 


A total of 240 male and female American and German college students 
ponded to six personality scales (Achievement, Affiliation, Autonomy, 
endance, Dominance, Order) and two social desirability scales (Edwards, 
irlowe-Crowne) under one of four desirability sets (Personal Desirability, 
al Desirability, Heteronation-Social Desirability, Projected Heterona- 
ocial Desirability). Instruction (4) by Sex (2) by Nation (2) analyses 
of variance resulted primarily in a large number of Nation and Sex effects, 
0 aspects of the findings are particularly surprising. First, cross-national 
uations did not result in marked unfavorable misperceptions, nor did. 
produce the usual cross-national stereotypes. Contrary to expectation, 
example, German college students assigned higher desirability to 
tonomy and lower desirability to Achievement, Dominance, and Order 
h their American counterparts. Second, sex differences were obtained 
rimarily for Americans which indicates that sex is more of a salient per- 
E ty variable in American than in German college populations. In gen- 
, the results are interpreted as suggesting the existence of marked 
rational change, particularly for the German student population. 


Du: A. INTRODUCTION 
А 


In contrast to the prevalent outcome pattern of cross-cultural ог cross- 
Rational comparisons, the bulk of results in social desirability (SD) research 
ints to a high degree of cross-cultural invariance (e.g. 8, 12) including 
comparison of American and German subjects (5). It has been sug- 
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gested by various authors, however, that the high correlations between 
mean profiles of social desirability values, though reflecting high conformity 
across a wide range of behaviors, are based on procedures that underplay the 
potential role of individual differences. 

Specifically, it has been argued that strong evidence for invariance of 
desirability judgments may be a function of at least two procedural aspects. 
First, there is the generality of social desirability instructions which rarely 
specify the reference group to be used as a standard in judging (e.g., 2, 9, 
14, 17). Thus Ahammer (2) and Jackson and Singer (14), although not in 
a cross-cultural context, showed that social desirability is not the only view- 
point under which the desirability of behavior may be considered, and that 
subjects are able to differentiate between various types of desirability (e.g., 
social vs. personal vs. peer desirability). Second, it has been suggested 
that it is the large heterogeneity of items used in most studies that results 
in such a high degree of intercultural invariance of social desirability judg- 
ments (e.g., 2). The fact, for example, that personality dimensions show 
wide differences in their location on a desirability continuum would seem to 
require large intercultural differences on many items before significant 
changes in the rank ordering of item scale values can be expected. Cowen 
and Budin (8), for example, reported between group differences when the 
results were analyzed Separately for each of the 14 needs measured by 
Edwards’ Personal Preference Schedule, despite the fact that the overall 
correlations between mean desirability scale values were in the .90s. In a 
similar vein, it should be noted that the usual method of correlating mean 
profiles tends to mask differences between mean scores on items or scales. 
Wiggins (20), for example, when applying a model sensitive to individual 
difference-characteristics, found that it was necessary to consider multiple 
dimensions in describing desirability judgments. 

The aim of the present study is to expand on an earlier study (5) so as 
to avoid the above weaknesses in the intercultural analysis of desirability 
judgments. by German and American college students. Specifically, an 
attempt is made to examine multiple aspects of desirability by variation of 
instructional sets and to compare such judgments separately for item clus- 
ters involving homogeneous personality dimensions. The application of 
various instructional sets (within each nation) will also be helpful in as- 
sessing the import of irrelevant effects associated with heterojudgments (i.e., 
judgments about other people). The incorporation of such within-nation 
control groups is a valuable design feature, since research has shown (e.g, 
2, 3, 7) that respondents may produce markedly discrepant. stereotypic 
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perceptions even for members of the same cultural context, if self- and 
heteroperceptions are contrasted. 


В. МЕтнор 
1. Items 


Six scales from Jackson’s Personality Research Form, PRF (Achievement, 
Affiliation, Autonomy, Defendance, Dominance, Order), and two social 
desirability scales (10, 11) were used as measurement variables. Each of the 
eight scales employed in this study was composed of 10 items randomly 
selected from the original versions. The 80 items were randomly assembled 
as one questionnaire. 

Whereas German translations existed for both the Edwards, E-SD (6), 
and Marlowe-Crowne, MC-SD (16), social desirability scales, it was neces- 
sary to construct such translations for the PRF dimensions. English-German 
translations were prepared independently by four bilingual psychologists 
whose native language is German. Subsequently, five English speaking 
German psychologists ranked each of these four translations as to adequacy 
of translation, The final item pool consisted of those translations that at- 
tained highest agreement with regard to adequacy of translation. 


2. Subjects 


A total of 240 male and female students participated in the experiment. 
The American sample (W = 60 male, 60 female; mean age = 18.6) was re- 
cruited from large introductory psychology courses at West Virginia Univer- 
sity. The German sample (V = 60 male, 60 female; mean age = 19.7) was 
drawn from introductory courses at several universities in the Mannheim- 
Heidelberg area. In addition, in order to increase cross-national sample 
comparability, the two national samples were equated (separately for each 
Sex) on reported major program affiliations (e.g., medicine, education, etc.). 


3. Instructions 


Fifteen male and 15 female students of each national group were ran- 
domly assigned to one of four instructional sets which emphasized various 
perspectives of desirability. Two of those instructions (Personal Desirability 
and Social Desirability) were focused on within-nation desirability, whereas 
the remaining two instructions (Heteronation?-Social Desirability and Pro- 


? Heteronation means the other nation, respectively. Thus, for American Ss, heterona- 
tion refers to the German nation, and vice versa. The term Heteronation Social Desira- 
bility will be defned by the HSD instruction. 
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jected Heteronation-Social Desirability) were included in order to measure ; 
aspects of between-nation desirability. The gist of the four instructions (as 
given to American students) was as follows: 

a, Personal Desirability (PD). Please indicate how desirable or undesir- 
able you personally judge the behavior expressed in the following state- 
ments; 

b. Social Desirability (SD). Please indicate how desirable or undesirable 
college students (on the average) would judge the behavior expressed in the 
following statements; 

c. Heteronation-Social Desirability (HDS), Please indicate how desir- 
able or undesirable German college students would judge the behavior ex- 
pressed in the following statements; and 

d. Projected Heteronation-Social (PHSD). Please indicate how desirable 
or undesirable you think German college students (on the average) would 
expect the average American college student to judge the behavior expressed 
in the following statements. 

For the German subjects, HSD and PHSD instructions were modified by 
substituting *American college students" for “German college students.” 
Each subject received a booklet with one of these instructions typed on a 
cover sheet. The instructions were carefully explained and a few example 
Statements were practiced in order to assure understanding. Subsequently, 
with the use of Edwards (11) scaling procedure, the subjects were asked to 
indicate the degree of desirability of each of the 80 items on a nine-point 
scale (ranging from extremely undesirable, through neutral, to extremely 
desirable). 


C. RESULTS 
1. Method of Analysis 


A total score was computed for each subject on each of the eight scales 
by adding his desirability scale values for the 10 items composing each 
scale, Using a 4 (instruction) by 2 (nation) by 2 (sex) arrangement, one 
analysis of variance was computed for each of the eight scales. In order to 
obtain results that could be compared with those of most cross-cultural 
studies on desirability judgments, product-moment correlation coefficients 
based on mean scale values across all 80 items were also computed between 
the various American and German Subsamples. Such correlations were also 
computed for within-nation relationships, in order to contrast the magni- 
tude of within-nation Similarity with results obtained from between-nation 
comparisons. 
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2. Correlational Analyses 


Table 1 shows both the within and between-nation coefficients indicating 
the overall similarity of desirability judgments. The values of the cross- 
national coefficients (ranging from .46 to .67) are not as high as reported 
in the majority of earlier studies. The within-nation coefficients (although 
deflated due to the fact that they are based on cross-sex comparisons) are 
substantially higher with a range from .58 to .84. Although the values are 
not contained in Table 1, it should also be noted that the various cross- 
national comparisons involving the same target groups (American vs. 
German) but different respondent groups (SD and HSD) do not exceed 
the .50s. 

Though alternative interpretations are possible, the authors tend to view 
these correlational results as indicating that cross-national desirability 
judgments are not highly similar, if (a) different aspects of desirability are 
considered, and (b) if the item pools represent heterogeneous behavior 
domains. Baltes e£ al. (5), for example, had reported a correlation of .94 
between mean social desirability values assigned to the 39 items of the 
Edwards Social Desirability Scale by American and German students. The 
results of the analysis of variance reported below present further evidence 
on which scales contribute primarily to the apparent lack of high cross- 
national similarity. 


3. Analyses of Variance 


Table 2 presents mean desirability values obtained for the various ex- 
perimental conditions, In addition, effects reaching a 196 level of signifi- 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEAN PROFILES (80 ITEMS) oF VARIOUS SUBSAMPLES 


Within nations 


Between nations (US-G) Male- Male- 

Male- Female- Male- Female Female 
Instruction Male Female — Female* (US) (G) 
PD 53 65 51 78 .82 
SD 67 .62 61 84 14 
HSD 55 53 «50 E 73 
PHSD 61 46 57 58 E 


^ Represents average of male-female and female-male coefficients. Note also that the 
Within-nation coefficients all involve cross-sex comparisons (PD — Personal Desirability, 
SD — Social Desirability, HSD = Heteronation Social Desirability, PHSD = Projected 
Heteronation-Social Desirability). 
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cance are graphed in Figure 1. In the following, these effects are discussed 
separately for each of the eight scales. In each case, the discussion is pre- 
ceded by a brief description of the meaning of the scales. Specifications for 
the PRF scales are taken from Jackson (13), Table 1, p. 6-7). Further- 
more, whenever possible, an attempt will be made to compare the present 
results with comparable data obtained in two earlier studies (2, 3) which, 
however, are based on American subgroups only. 

a, Achievement. The domain of Achievement is indicative of behavior in- 
volving the “aspiration to accomplish difficult tasks, the maintenance of 
high standards, and the willingness to work towards distant goals.” All ex- 
cept one of the means are located above the neutral point, (5), reflecting a 
general positive evaluation of achievement behavior. This scale exhibits a 
main effect of Nations (df = 1,224; F = 37.81; р < .001) and a signifi- 
cant Nation by Instruction interaction (df = 3,224; F = 6.60; р < .001). 
As can be seen in Figure 1, these effects imply that American students assign 
higher desirability values to Achievement, both for themselves (PD, SD) 
and in their simulation of German students (HSD). The result contrasting 


TABLE 2 


Mean DESIRABILITY VALUES BY SCALE AND SUBSAMPLE 


American students German students 
Scale sex PD SD  HSD PHSD PD SD  HSD PHSD 
Ach. f 582 5.78 6.68 5.70 5.58 5.26 5.47 566 
m 6.62 618 647 584 5.36 542 484 5.66 
Aff. f 647 698 640 5.86 5.85 636 628 5.70 
m 7.00 6.95 6.52 7.03 5.97 648 6.02 6.38 
Aut f 4.70 458 4.58 489 5.18 4.74 515 4.90 
m 4.14 449 495 473 5.38 488 480 4.72 
Def. f 497 4.95 4.96 540 482 5.09 5.07 495 
m 432 448 479 520 420 429 449 502 
Dom. H 523 584 5.65 596 S321 E E 
m 5.34 554 601 6.10 4.95 532 531 588 
ESD f 592 626 604 526 5.61 5.20 5.64 5,88 
m 638 661 685 6.76 5.59 601 5.82 5.74 
MC i 495 488 4.96 439 544 520 515 487 
m 5.68 5.65 500 537 558 550 490 539 
Ord. f $63 572 592 562 516 531 491 537 
m 600 600 5.98 5.52 5.02 495 482 5.70 


Note: Each mean is based on the aver: i j = 
is à age score (10 items) of 15 subjects (PD — 

Personal Desirability, SD — Social Desirabili = OA Sod irabilit 
PHSD = Projected Heteronation-Social тл i Meronation Боза esira 


ү” 


a 
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HSD judgments (i.e., Americans simulating Germans and vice versa) is par- 
ticularly interesting. Witness that for this condition the national differences 
are reversed, Americans, though higher on Achievement under autodescrip- 
tion, are perceived by Germans as the group with the least achievement 
orientation (X = 5.2). Conversely, German students, though lower than 
Americans under self-description, are perceived by American students as 


the group with the highest degree (X = 6.6) of achievement behavior. 
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b. Affiliation. The Affiliation domain turned out to be the most valued 
dimension (X — 6.4). Being affiliative—i.e., “enjoying being with friends 
and people in general, accepting people readily, making efforts to win 
friendship and maintain association with people"—is a desirable behavior 
for both national groups. However, as shown in Figure 1, there are also dif- 
ferences. A significant main effect of Nation (df — 1,224; F — 24.00; p< 
.001) indicates that Americans value affiliative behavior more than Germans 
do. This result is in accordance with findings of Klett and Yaukey (15) 
who, when comparing American student groups with Lebanese and Norwegian 
students, found that Americans scored significantly higher on Affiliation. 

In addition to a Sex main effect (df = 1,224; F = 9.62; p < .01),a sig- 
nificant Nation by Sex interaction (df = 1,224; F= 7.43; p< .01) re- 
sulted showing American male students assign higher values to Affiliation 
than their female peers, whereas German female and male students do not 
differ significantly. 

с. Autonomy. Autonomy, characterized by behavior that involves “break- 
ing away from restraints, confinements, or restrictions of any kind, enjoying 
being unattached, free, not tied to people, places, and obligations,” is the 
only dimension on which German college students rate significantly higher 
than do American subjects (Nation: df=1,224; F= 10.01; p< .01). 
The judgments of the American students are slightly in the unfavorable 
direction (X — 4.6), whereas those of the German students cluster around 
the neutral point (X = 5.0). This finding is consistent with the relatively 
low desirability values for Autonomy obtained in two previous studies (2, 
3) with American samples of various ages and both sexes. 

d. Defendance. The trait Defendance summarizes behaviors that indicate 
a person who may “readily suspect that people mean harm to or are against 
him, is ready to defend himself at all times, and takes offense easily.” This 
class of behavior turned out to receive the lowest overall desirability value 
(X = 4.8). Both a main effect of Sex (dj = 1,224; F = 11.70; р < 001) 
and of Instruction (df = 3,224; F = 4.21; p < .01) is obtained. 

As shown in Figure 1, female subjects in both cultures consider defensive 
behavior as being more desirable than do male subjects. In addition, the 
instruction effect reflects the fact that subjects assign higher desirability 
values to defendance under HSD and PHSD conditions. Particularly, if 
members of both nations are asked to indicate how they expect members 
of the other nation to rate students of one's own nation (PHSD), the out- 


come was one of higher defendance. Note that this situation held true for 
both American and German students, 
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e. Dominance. The Dominance scale expresses a person's “attempt to 
control his environment, to influence or direct other people, and his ten- 
dency to express opinions forcefully.” A main effect of Nation (df = 1,224; 
F=7.10; p < .01) resulted. Contrary to our expectations, American col- 
lege students assigned higher values to Dominance (X = 5.7) than did their 
German counterparts (X = 5.4). 

f. Order. The dimension of Order which summarizes behavior involving 
“concern with keeping personal effects and surroundings neat and organized, 
the dislike of clutter, confusion, and lack of organization, and an interest 
in developing methods for keeping materials methodologically organized" 
exhibits a significant main effect of Nation (df = 1.224; F = 21.37; p< 
001). Again, contrary to our expectations, the American college students 
were the ones (X — 5.8) who assigned higher desirability to Order than 
their German peers (X — 5.2). Since no significant interaction resulted, 
this finding can be generalized across all instructional sets. 

g. Edwards and Marlowe-Crowne Scales. The meaning of both desirability 
scales (E-SDS, MC-SDS) is not clear, since they are usually assumed to 
contain a rather heterogeneous pool of items with the Edward's scale in- 
volving predominantly “pathological” behavior. 

Analysis of the E-SDS resulted in two main effects (Nation: df — 1,224; 
F = 22.78; p < 001; Sex: df = 1,224; F= 16.88; p < .001). As shown 
in Figure 1, these effects indicate that American college students evaluate 
E-SD items (or psychopathological behavior) as more desirable than do 
German students, and that male subjects (in both nations) assign higher 
desirability values to the same behavior class than do their female counter- 
parts. The lack of significant Instruction effect on this scale is consistent 
with Ahammer's (2) findings on various American samples. 

With regard to the MC-SDS items (sometimes interpreted as measuring 
“approval-seeking”), a main Sex effect (df = 1,224; F = 17.33; р < .001) 
and a significant Nation by Sex interaction (df = 1,224; F=7.93; P< 
01) resulted. Figure 1, depicting this relationship, shows that a sex differ- 
ence (with males assigning higher desirability to MC-SDS items) exists 
for American students only, while male and female students from Germany 
do not differ from each other in this class of behavior. 


D. Discussion 


In terms of significant effects, the present study shows a preponderance 
of nation and sex effects. It is surprising that the variation of instructional 
sets resulted in two significant interactions only. 
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1. Instruction Effects 


As indicated above, the variation of instruction did not account for a 
major proportion of the variance. In general then, contrary to data from 
within-nation comparisons with American subjects (e.g., 2, 3) and a cross- 
national comparison involving American and Japanese students (1), sub- 
jects produced similar values when asked to assign desirability values under 
PD, SD, HSD, or PHSD instructions. 

Only two exceptions exist. American and German students *misper- 
ceived" each other on Achievement, with Americans assigning higher values 
to Germans than Germans attributed to themselves, and with Germans pro- 
ducing the opposite picture in their perception of American students (i.e., 
less achievement-oriented than the Americans! self-description). In other 
words, Americans produce the picture of an achievement-oriented German, 
The second Instruction effect (Defendance) did not involve national differ- 
ences. American and German students assigned higher values to defendance 
when simulating the other nation, both with the other nation (HSD) and 
the own nation (PHSD) being the simulation target. 


Thus, although there are strong differences between both national groups 
(as summarized later), these differences generalize for the most part across 
all instructions. Each national group appeared to attribute characteristics to 
the other (HSD) that conform to its own self-description (PD, SD) or to 
its projected heteroevaluation of members of its own national group by the 
other (PHSD). This finding is intriguing, since it seems to argue against a 
prevalence of national differentiation in American-German perceptions. In 
other words, with the exception of Achievement and perhaps Defendance, 
each nation attributes to the other the same desirability values that it at- 
tributes to its own members. We tend to interpret this lack of substantial 
nation differentiation as being primarily due to our use of specific person- 
ality items rather than of evaluation-loaded stimulus material, such as 
adjective checklists or semantic differentials, 

This position is supplemental to Brigham’s (7) who, when discussing 
methodological deficiencies associated with research on ethnic stereotypes, 
deplores the lack of research using scaling procedures that would allow for 
a more refined examination of interindividual differences in the degree of 
stereotypic trait attribution, We would like to add to this criticism a con- 
cern with aspects of stimulus or method specificity. Our data suggest that, 
even in the presence of clear-cut national differences in self descriptions (as 
shown below), cross-national “stereotypes” do not manifest themselves 
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with the usual appalling strength, if the measurement attributes do not 
involve "stereotypic adjectives” but rather more specific behavioral events 
as expressed in questionnaire items. 


2. Nation Effects 


All eight scales exhibited Nation differences, either in the form of main 
effects or interaction with Sex and Instruction. As discussed in the previous 
section, these national differences for the most part apply both to within- 
and cross-national attributions; e.g., Americans assign higher values to 
Achievement than Germans do, regardless of the target nation. Surprising 
is the pattern of these national differences, since they do not seem to con- 
form with our expectations, particularly in the case of the German group. 

American students, both for themselves and when simulating German stu- 
dents, evaluated five of the eight dimensions (Achievement, Affiliation, 
Dominance, E-SD, and Order) as more favorable than did German students. 
Conversely, German students (across all instructions) provided a higher 
desirability value for one dimension only (Autonomy). These results are 
astonishing in light of previous research on the perception of Germans (e.g., 
19). At least Achievement, Dominance, and Order belong to those attributes 
that German people used to ascribe to themselves and that were often at- 
tributed to Germans by members of other nations. In the same vein, it was 
unexpected that Germans assigned a higher desirability value to Autonomy 
which is often seen as a characteristic of American society. As far as Amer- 
ican subjects are concerned, the results are less astonishing. For the scales 
(Affiliation, Achievement, Autonomy) that overlap with those used earlier, 
the mean desirability values closely parallel those found in the Ahammer 
and Baltes (3) study. 


3. Sex Effects 


From an intercultural perspective, it is also of interest to examine whether 
sex differences in the desirability of personality dimensions are identical in 
both groups. Significant main sex effects existed on four of the eight dimen- 
sions (Affiliation, Defendance, E-SD, MC-SD). Three of those effects are 
of prime interest (Affiliation, MC-SD, E-SD), since they involve also sig- 
nificant Sex by Nation interactions. 

The pattern of these Sex by Nation interactions is extremely clear, as 
shown in Figure 1. In all three cases, the male and the female Germans do 
not differ from each other in value attribution, whereas American males 
assign higher desirability values to Affiliation, E-SD items (psychopathol- 
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ogy), and MC-SD items (need for approval). Interestingly enough, because 
of a lack of significant Instruction effects, Americans perceive these sex 
differences not only for themselves but also for members of the German 
college population. Thus, for the personality dimensions involved, the 
German groups appear to be “sexless,” whereas for their American counter- 
parts sex is a salient variable in attribution of desirable personality char- 
acteristics, 


E. CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the present study seem to support the usefulness of de- 
sirability judgments and personality items as vehicles for intercultural re- 
search. From a substantive viewpoint, the outcome is surprising in at least 
two respects. 

On the one hand, there is the lack of marked cross-national stereotypes 
which we tend to attribute to the use of specific behavioral items which per 
se do not carry extensive semantic connotations. On the other hand, there 
is the deviation from the usual Germanic modal personality pattern in that 
German students assign lower desirability values to Achievement, Domi- 
nance, and Order than their American peers, In addition, contrary to expec- 
tations, Germans assign higher desirability to the Autonomy dimension. 
These findings lend support to the suggestion that the German society—at 
least as far as its student population is concerned—has been subjected to 
marked cultural or generational change with regard to evaluative aspects of 
core personality dimensions, 

Since appropriate cohort (time-lag) comparisons with students from 
both nations are not available, however, it is difficult to decide whether 
this outcome is a reflection of cultural change patterns alone or whether it 
reflects the use of a somewhat novel research paradigm which is less likely 
to yield a strong method artifact. In any case, however, we would like to 
argue that the present results are stimulating enough to warrant a further 
deployment of this paradigm. In our view, the focus of such research 
should be on questions of generalizability, comparisons with other strategies 
of cross-national evaluations, and on a Systematic examination of historical 


trends (e.g., 4, 18) within both nations by means of appropriate cohort- 
sequential strategies. 
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THE VARIABILITY OF EIDETIC IMAGERY AMONG 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL CHILDREN* 1 
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PETER W. SHEEHAN? 


SUMMARY 


Variability in incidence of eidetic imagery (EI)—the so-called “will-o’- 
the-wisp" nature of EI—can be considered in two ways. Regularity of oc- 
currence of EI can be studied across cultural communities and within indi- 
vidual cultural groups. The present study tested EI in a group of Aboriginal 
children who previously were reported as showing a high incidence of this 
form of imagery. It also contrasted the performance of this group with the 
performance of another community of Aboriginal children who were even 
more isolated than the Bamyili sample from Western influence. Variability 
was evidenced across the two communities, but the same incidence of EI 
was found within the Bamyili sample. The change in frequency of occurrence 
of EI across unacculturated samples remains the essential puzzle of the 
phenomenon of eidetic imagery. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Variability in incidence of eidetic imagery (EI) across different cultural 
groups has now been well established. Definite lawfulness, however, seems to 
exist in the findings. It is clear from the evidence available that incidence of 
EI is likely to be low among highly Westernized cultures (5, 7, 9, 10) but 
may be either high or low among non-Western cultures (2, 3, 4, 8, 10). It is 
the inconsistency, or erratic nature of EI among non-Western cultures that 
has earned for eidetic imagery the term “will-o’-the-wisp phenomenon." The 
purpose of this paper is to analyze closely the several implications of this 
label and to present data bearing on the variability of EI both within and 


across different groups of Australian Aboriginal children. 
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Few studies are actually relevant to the important question of whether the 
pattern of incidence of ЕТ is consistent within any given cultural group. 
Leask, Haber, and Haber (7) have demonstrated that EI represents a stable 
perceptual ability for samples of children living in the U.S., but Feldman 
(4) is the only worker to date who has directly examined within group con- 
sistency of EI where marked variability of the phenomenon is most observed 
—in non-Western cultures. In her study both adults and children from rural 
villages in Ghana were retested for EI under identical test procedures and on 
two distinct testing occasions. Results showed surprisingly little evidence for 
the consistency of the EI phenomenon; only 59% of the adults and 39% 
of the children who were retested reported EI when they had demonstrated 
such imagery before. If these results can be generalized to other cultures 
where evidence of EI has also been reported initially as high, then the 
phenomenon of EI truly earns the damaging label “will-o’-the-wisp.” With 
allowance for variability of EI across cultures, stability or consistency of 
findings within individual cultural groups is essential if the lawfulness com- 
mented on above is to be at all meaningful. 

The concern of this study is specifically to investigate the stability in 
pattern of incidence of EI within a group of Australian Aboriginal children 
who have demonstrated previously an especially high frequency of occur- 
rence of this form of imagery (10). Different investigators, as well as 
stimuli, were used in the study in an attempt to establish some generality 
for the previous findings, but care was taken to replicate exactly the formal 
test procedures that were used earlier. In addition, a second group of 
Aboriginal children, one not observed before, was tested for incidence of 
EI in order to provide comment on the consistency of EI across similar 
kinds of cultural groups. As in the original study (10) memory imagery 
(MI) was also investigated to highlight the distinguishing features of EI. 


B. SUBJECT SAMPLES 


Two groups of Aboriginal children in the age range 8-12 years were 
studied; children in each of the groups were distributed evenly over the age 
range sampled. The first group was the same as in the original study (10) 
and comprised 20 children liying and attending school on Bamyili Reserve 
situated 48 miles from Katherine in Northern Central Australia, this town 
being the nearest centre of European population; the mean age for the 
children in the group was 10.0 yrs. The second group comprised 19 children 
living and attending school on Hooker Creek Reserve which is situated 400 
miles south of Darwin and 350 miles from Katherine on the northern perim- 
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eter of the Tanami desert; the mean age for the children in the group was 
9.9 yrs. Largely because of its isolation, the Hooker Creek Reserve is less 
acculturated to Western civilization than is Bamyili Reserve. The children 
living there have much less contact with other communities than do the 
Bamyili children, and with fewer possibilities for contact, visits by them away 
from the reserve are comparatively rare; housing is noticeably more primitive; 
and although traditional Aboriginal ceremonies are held by both communities, 
it is on the Hooker Creek Reserve that the traditions of the past are more 
obviously maintained. On both reserves, however, the schools which the 
children attend are highly Western in cultural orientation. 


C. METHOD 


АП Ss were tested for EI and for MI. Before testing began, however, E 
demonstrated “seeing pictures out there” by testing children for after 
images, and demonstrated MI by giving children practice at “seeing things 
(familiar objects) in their head," As in the original study the order of the 
two demonstrations was counterbalanced. Two stimuli were used. The first 
was an 8 inch X 8 inch black and white design consisting of 16 squares, 
each illustrating a simple geometrical pattern. The second stimulus was a 
10 inch X 8 inch color picture depicting a familiar scene of three Aboriginal 
children working together in a classroom. The order of presentation of the 
two stimuli was alternated for Ss. The basic testing situation was the same 
ior both groups and is described in full, with exact details of procedures 
elsewhere (10). 

In summary, EI and MI were tested in that order for each S. For both 
types of imagery E tested the confidence S had in his imagery, and the con- 
trollability, accuracy (content and location), and vividness of the imagery 
which was aroused. In the EI phase of testing E observed carefully whether 
S located the image externally, whether S scanned his image, and how long 
each image lasted. Finally, in a follow-up inquiry E probed into the fre- 
quency of occurrence of both EI and MI in the children's ordinary, everyday 
experiences, Imagery testing procedures were identical to those adopted in 
the original study; two procedural variations, however, differentiated this 
and the earlier experiment. Different stimuli were used; the stimuli adopted 
in the present study were designed to be more familiar to the Bamyili Ss than 
the ones they had received before. In addition, a different E tested the 
Bamyili Ss. This same Æ, though, tested both samples of children in the 
present study. To control for the possibility that results for retesting the 
Bamyili children would simply reflect the systematic influence of familiarity 
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with test procedures, the E for the present study alternated testing with the 
E for the original study so that half the children in the Bamyili sample were 
tested first by one E, and half by the other E. Testing was usually con- 
ducted by both Es in the same day, one E testing in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon. All testing was conducted in English which was the 
language spoken by both groups. 


D. RrsuLTS 


To enable strict comparison across studies, the criteria for defining EI 
were the same. ALL EI Ss were those who reported images to both stimuli, 
located them externally, scanned them, and projected them for the entire 
duration of the testing procedure. SOME EI Ss were characterized by the 
fact that their images to one or both of the stimuli failed to last the dura- 
tion of testing. NO EI Ss showed no evidence on either stimulus of experi- 
encing an outwardly projected, scanned image. Table 1 reports the per- 
centage occurrence of EI among the Bamyili children in the original testing 
and among the two groups of children tested in this study. 

Results show the will-o’-the-wisp nature of the eidetic phenomenon across 
samples, but at the same time also demonstrate the consistency of incidence 
of EI within the same cultural group. Testing of the Bamyili sample indi- 
cated almost the same frequency of traces of EI as were reported in the 
original study; the incidence of EI among the Bamyili children varied only 
from 50% to 55% for different Es and test stimuli, and the same number 
of eidetikers (ALL EI Ss) emerged on both testings. Results for the Hooker 
Creek sample, however, demonstrated a marked difference in the incidence 
of EI. The result is puzzling. The Hooker Creek sample was the more 
tribally oriented of the two groups of children and the group which was less 
influenced by Western society. Contrary to expectations it was this less 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE OCCURRENCE IN EI CATEGORIES AMONG ABORIGINAL CHILDREN 
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Westernized group of children that showed much the lower incidence of EI. 
The frequency of occurrence of EI among the Hooker Creek children was 
roughly comparable to that found by Haber and Haber (5) and Leask, 
Haber, and Haber (7) for U.S, children, and by Richardson and Cant (9) 
for white Australian children with only a slight trend in the Aboriginal 
sample toward more obvious traces of EI. Just as for the more nomadic 
groups in Africa (the Somali and the Masai) as compared with the less 
traditional Ibo and Kamba (2) the incidence of EI dropped appreciably 
across cultures where one might have assumed it would at least have re- 
mained the same. 

Both groups of children tested here reported similar incidence of MI. 
Ninety-five percent of Ss in each sample of children reported at least some 
trace of this form of imagery. The result highlights the discrepancy across 
the two cultural groups in the frequency with which EI, as a separate form 
of imagery, was evidenced. Comparison of the attributes of the two forms 
of imagery revealed a distinct pattern of features for EI, As in the original 
study, Bamyili children showing traces of EI (N — 11) reported images 
which were uncontrollable (88%), vivid (7776), and which inspired a con- 
siderable degree of confidence (88%). The Hooker Creek children who 
showed traces of EI (N = 4) also reported images which were uncontrollable 
(83%), vivid (83%), and aroused confidence (100%). The memory images 
of the same children, considered collectively, tended also to be vivid (85%), 
but inspired less confidence (81%) and were not nearly as uncontrollable 
(59%). Accuracy of recall did not particularly characterize either form of 
imagery. The follow-up inquiry data showed that MI was reported as being 
experienced outside the experimental setting by 63% (N = 12) of the 
Bamyili children and by 83% of the Hooker Creek (N = 15) children. ЕТ, 
however, was reported as occurring outside the testing context by only 18% 
(N = 2) of the Bamyili sample and by none of the Hooker Creek sample 
where the children being considered are those who showed at least some 
traces of EI in the formal test setting. 


Е. Discussion 


The previous study (10) strongly suggested that cultural similarity to 
Western Society was directly relevant to EI function among Aboriginal 
children. Present data conflict with that interpretation and reassert the 
puzzling variability of EI incidence across groups which share similar cul- 
tural traditions and which are relatively isolated from Western influences. 
The will-o’-the-wisp nature of the EI phenomenon—taken to mean vari- 
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ability across cultural communities—occurred as it has elsewhere for the 
peoples of African societies (2, 4). Frequency of occurrence of the phe- 
nomenon itself within a subgroup, however, was stable. Lawfulness was 
indicated by the strong consistency in the pattern of occurrence of EI when 
persons from the same group were tested again. Here, variability in inci- 
dence of EI was evident across but not within cultural groups. Such consis- 
tency conflicts with Feldman’s evidence for the essential unreliability of ET 
among adults and children in the villages of Ghana. It is possible, though, 
that the inconsistency of Feldman’s Ss was due (as she implies) to her Ss 
failing to grasp clearly on the first testing occasion the distinction between 
images “out in front" and pictures “in the head."? Taking warning from 
that experiment, the present study tried to ensure that this distinction was 
demonstrated to children at the outset before any formal testing was com- 
menced: 

The regularity of EI function can be argued not only on the grounds 
of within group consistency of data but also on the uniform way in which the 
phenomenon manifests itself. As Doob (2) has stated, it should be stressed 
that EI shows little variation in its attributes. Findings from the present 
study replicated those found elsewhere; EI was characterized by vivid, 
confident but not necessarily accurate recall and was distinguished from 
MI by the fact it was less subject to voluntary control. Findings also repli- 
cated in some detail the data on EI gathered among other non-Western 
societies. As with the Ibo and Kamba of Africa (1) there was no difference 
in EI incidence for familiar versus unfamiliar scenes, and it is characteristic 
of the evidence available that Ss who showed EI within the formal test 
setting claimed little experience of the phenomenon outside (1). Although 
a common finding, this last fact is particularly intriguing and one can 
only speculate concerning the reasons responsible for the discrepancy be- 
tween the children’s experimental report and their report of outside EI 
experiences. Perhaps the special artificiality of the experimental setting and 
its procedures drew the attention of the majority of children for the first time 
to the fact that there are images which they really do project externally and 
there are other images which they do not and it was difficult for them to 
make this distinction in. retrospect, 


The change in incidence of EI from one group of relatively unacculturated 
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Aboriginal children (Bamyili) to another (Hooker Creek) illustrates the 
essential dilemma of cross-cultural research into eidetic imagery. Virtually 
nothing is known about the precise factors in societies which are responsible 
for such reversals in incidence. The imagery could be correlated with specific 
tribal beliefs and customs within the Aboriginal culture—beliefs which are 
reinforced culturally by some groups of Aborigines but not by others. On 
the other hand, the “degree of influence” of the various socializing agencies 
could be the relevant explanatory variable. The latter of these alternatives 
gains some support in the present study. In an unpublished study, Holm (6) 
investigated the future time perspective of Bamyili and Hooker Creek 
Aborigines (both adults and children) predicting on the basis of past evi- 
dence that future orientation in time would be more apparent for the group 
which was more assimilated to Western Society. Quite against expectation, 
Holm found that the more isolated Hooker Creek children showed signifi- 
cantly greater future orientation than the Bamyili children. This unpredicted 
change in pattern of findings bears striking similarity to the reversal in pat- 
tern of EI incidence found across samples in the present study. The fact 
that the Hooker Creek children were more oriented to future time than the 
Bamyili children suggests that the few Western social influences that were 
present (such as the scool the children were attending) were more effective 
in the former sample even though the overall degree of contact of these 
children with Western, European Society was less. The correctness of such 
a conclusion aside, the plausibility of this interpretation draws attention 
to the need to look past broad demographic variables such as “level of ac- 
culturation” and to specify more closely the actual effectiveness and degree 
of influence of the various socializing forces operating within individual cul- 
tural communities. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ALTRUISM: THE EFFECTS OF 
LANGUAGE, DRESS, AND ETHNIC GROUP* 


The University of New Mexico 


Mary B. HARRIS AND HORTENSIA BAUDIN 


SuMMARY 


Ninety-six male and female Ss were exposed to a Spanish E speaking 
Spanish, a Spanish E speaking English, or an Anglo E speaking English, who 
requested change for a dime. Sex and clothing (well dressed or sloppy) of E 
were also varied, creating a 3 X 2 X 2 X 2 design. Both helpfulness and 
language of S served as dependent measures. Spanish Es speaking Spanish 
were helped the most, and Anglo Es helped the least. Es were helped more 
when well dressed than when sloppily dressed. A strong modeling effect for 
language was found—viz., Ss were likely to respond in the language in which 
they were addressed; however the altruism and language of Ss were not 
related. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Among the many studies that have dealt with situational determinants of 
altruism, a limited number have directly looked at the effects of the ethnic 
group of the requester. These studies, which dealt with black and white Ss, 
generally found small tendencies in some conditions for greater help to be 
given to an S of the same race as the E (3, 6, 7, 9). The present study looked 
at Spanish American Ss, a group not previously studied in this context, who 
were asked for change for a dime by Spanish or Anglo Es. A second variable 
manipulated was the language used by the E; one halí of the Spanish Es 
made their request in English, and one half in Spanish. It was felt that if 
there is a tendency to help a person of one's own ethnic group and if the use 
of the Spanish language makes one's ethnic group membership more salient, 
then not only would Spanish Es be helped more than Anglo Es, but those who 
spoke Spanish to Ss would be helped more than those who spoke English. 

A third independent variable manipulated was the dress of the Es, who 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 9, 1973, 
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were either well dressed or sloppily dressed. Raymond and Unger (7) found 
that white Ss but not black Ss were more likely to help a conventionally 
dressed than a deviantly dressed youth. Harris and Bays (4) found that 
women dressed in feminine clothes were more likely to be helped than women 
dressed in masculine clothes. It was predicted not only that well dressed Ss 
would be helped more than sloppily dressed Ss, but that this would be partic- 
ularly true in the condition in which the Æ spoke Spanish, since a well dressed 
Spanish speaker may be seen as raising the social status of his ethnic group, 
whereas a poorly dressed Spanish speaker may be seen as lowering it and 
therefore may be liked and helped less. Sex of E and sex of S were also varied. 

A second dependent measure used in this study, in addition to the measure 
of altruism, was the language used by S. Previous studies of the effects of a 
model’s language on that used by an observer (2, 5, 8) have concentrated on 
grammatical or structural features of the language rather than on the choice 
of the language itself. It was predicted that Ss addressed in Spanish would 
be more likely to answer in Spanish than those addressed in English. In 
addition, the relationship between the S’s choice of language and his help- 
fulness was also assessed. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects and Experimenters 


Subjects were 48 men and 48 women who were attending a state fair. 
"They were chosen on the basis of Spanish-American appearance, defined as 
being short, black-haired, brown-skinned, and subjectively looking Spanish- 
American to the E. No direct assessment of ethnic group status was made, 

The experimenters were four men and four women, all bilingual in Spanish 
and English, plus one Anglo woman and one Anglo man; all Es looked like 
members of their ethnic group. Each Spanish Е approached one male and 
one female S in each language and dress condition, making a total of eight 
Ss. Each Anglo E approached four male and four female Ss in each dress 
condition, for a total of 16 Ss, 


2. Design 
All Ss were exposed to either a Spanish-surnamed Æ speaking Spanish (S-S 
condition), a Spanish-surnamed E Speaking English (S-E), or an Anglo E 
speaking English (A-E), who requested change for a dime. Es were either 
well dressed or sloppily dressed and male or female; sex of S was also varied. 
Both helpfulness of 5 and the language he used were noted. The overall design 
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was thus a 3 (language-ethnic group) X 2 (dress) X 2 (sex of E) X 2 (sex 
of S) design with two dependent measures—helping and language. 


3. Procedure 


For the well dressed condition, female Zs wore dresses or pantsuits, stock- 
ings, heels, and makeup; male Es wore coats, dress shirts, ties, and slacks. 
In the sloppily dressed condition, Es of both sexes wore jeans, old shirts, 
sandals or tennis shoes and no makeup. Although Ss could not be assigned 
randomly to particular Es or to the variables of dress or sex, once ап appro- 
priate S was located by a Spanish E he was assigned randomly to the Spanish- 
language or English-language condition. All 5s were then approached by E 
and asked, “Excuse me, please, do you have change for a dime?” or “Perdone, 
?tiene Ud, cambio por diez centavos?” E then said nothing until the request 
was either granted or denied. 

Responses to the request for change were scored as helping if the S either 
gave change or searched for it and scored as not helping if S either said no 
verbally or made no response. The language used by S was scored as Spanish 
if any words of any Spanish dialect were used and as English if only English 
was used. Seven Ss gave change and two refused to do so without speaking; 
their responses were classified as no language. 


C. REsuLTS 


The data were analyzed by chi-square. tests, with Yates' correction being 
used for all 2.» 2 tables. There was а significant relationship between the 
experimenter's ethnic background and language used and the likelihood of 
giving change, with 94% of the Ss in the S-S condition, 8495 of those in the 
S-E group, and 66% of the ones in the A-E group giving change (X? — 8.615, 
2 df, р < 02). Differences between the Spanish Es (S-S plus S-E) and 
Anglo Es were also significant (X? = 6.231, 1 df, p < .02), but the 5-Е 
group did not differ significantly from either of the other two groups con- 
sidered separately. 

Well dressed Es were more likely to receive change (92%) than Es in 
sloppy dress (71%, X? = 5.538, 1 df, $ < .02). This tendency appeared to 
be true for all Es but was particularly marked for the Spanish Es, regardless 
of the language spoken; they were helped all 32 times they were well dressed 
but only 78% of the times they were sloppily dressed (X? = 5.775, 1 df, 
p < 02). Neither sex of E nor sex of S was significantly related to altruism. 

Analysis of the language spoken by S revealed that 78% of the Ss addressed 
in Spanish, 41% of those in the S-E condition, and 25% of those addressed 
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by an Anglo E replied to E wholly or partly in Spanish. (X? — 18.347, 2 df, 
P < .001). This difference is also highly significant if the nine Ss who did not 
speak are also considered (X? = 20347, 4 df, p < 001). However, the 
language used by S was not significantly related to altruism, sex of E, sex of 
S, or dress of E. 


D. Discussion 


The results of the study appear to indicate that the likelihood of a person's 
being altruistic is indeed affected by the ethnic background and language of 
the requester and that this effect is not limited to black and white Ss. Span- 
ish American Ss were more likely to aid a Spanish E, particularly one who 
spoke Spanish, than an Anglo E. This result is certainly compatible with the 
postulation of social norms suggesting that a person help members of his 
own group, and with the idea that hearing the language spoken by a member 
of the group makes his group membership more salient to the listener. It is 
also possible that ethnic and linguistic similarity of the requester to the 5 
may increase S’s empathy for him, assumed by Aronfreed (1) to be a very 
important factor in altruistic behavior, and thus his helpfulness. 


The language used by the S reflected a Strong modeling influence, with 
Ss being far more likely to respond in Spanish if they had been addressed in 


altruism and language of S were affected by the same manipulation, they 
were not related to each other, Suggesting that ethnic group and language of 
E operated independently on these two responses of speech and helping. 
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DOGMATISM AND: SELF-PERCEPTION: A TEST 
OF BEM’S THEORY* 1 


Department of Psychology, University of Florida, Gainesville 


Howarp D. Woopyarp? 


SUMMARY 


Self-perception theory has been proposed as an alternative explanation to 
cognitive dissonance phenomena. Bem successfully used the interpersonal 
experiment to replicate the results of cognitive dissonance experiments. His 
results were used to support his thesis that self-perception and other person 
perception are based on equivalent types of information. This information, 
according to Bem, does not include knowledge of premanipulation attitudes. 
The present interpersonal simulation was based on Bem’s assumption that 
premanipulation attitudes are not salient to postmanipulation attitudes. The 
observer subjects were given no information about the participating subject’s 
premanipulation attitudes, yet the results did not support the self-perception 
hypothesis. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Cognitive dissonance theory predicts that in a forced compliance experi- 
ment, the less inducement the person is given for engaging in belief-discrepant 
behavior, the more his belief will change in the direction of consistency with 
the behavior. Frequently this prediction has been supported by research 
results (4). 

Bem (2) argued that these results could be explained on the basis of self- 
perception. According to Bem’s self-perception hypothesis, a person makes 
judgments about his beliefs in the same way he makes judgments about the 
beliefs of others—namely, on the basis of observable behavior and its apparent 
controlling conditions. These judgments are referred to as mand-tact dis- 
criminations. Bem explains the results of the forced compliance experiments 
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by arguing that a person who observes himself do something, lacking any 
strong inducement, will judge that he really believes in what he is doing, but 
this is not necessarily so with a person who observes himself behaving in 
order to receive a reward, Bem concludes that initial beliefs and internal 
drive-like states are not necessary to explain the results of these experiments. 

In order to provide empirical evidence for his hypothesis, Bem performed 
several “interpersonal simulations” in which “observer-subjects” (O-Ss) are 
provided with descriptions of actual cognitive dissonance experiments and 
then asked to estimate the belief ratings of the participating-subjects (P-Ss). 
Tn this manner Bem (2) has been able to reproduce the results of the original 
experiments, 

Critics of Bem's theory (9) argue that his descriptions do not duplicate 
the original cognitive dissonance experiments because they lack any informa- 
tion about the P-S's initial beliefs, Bem (3) countered by arguing that the 
failure of interpersonal simulations which include information about initial 
beliefs demonstrates that information about initial beliefs is irrelevant in- 
formation. According to Bem interpersonal simulations are like computer 
simulations in that if the correct input statements are used the correct output 
will be obtained, but if incorrect input statements are used, incorrect output 
will be obtained. He concludes that since his critics obtained incorrect out- 
put statements, it suggests the input statements (initial beliefs) were in- 
correct. 

It would appear that Bem and his critics begin with different assumptions 
about an individual’s knowledge of his own beliefs and attitudes. For example, 
Bem (3, p. 273) says *. . . Our model of the dissonance experiment implies 
that the initial attitude was not a salient input for the original subject; 
hence, it should not be an input to our simulation program." Whereas Jones 
et al. (9, p. 266) maintain that it is “. . . untenable to hold that a subject is 
bereft of knowledge of his own attitude until after he has been put through 
some sort of behavioral manipulation." Bem's descriptions, true to his 
assumption, do not include information about the P-S's initial attitudes, 
whereas Jones ef al., true to their assumption, do include information about 
P-S's initial attitude, 

In the present paper, in order to test the self-perception hypothesis, the 
experiment to be described is based on Bem’s assumption about knowledge 
of one’s Own attitudes. Therefore, Bem’s Procedure of not informing О-$ 
about initial attitudes is employed. Since, thus far, Bem’s “interpersonal 
replications” have been employed on relatively simple and straightforward 
Cognitive dissonance experiments, the experiment selected to be replicated in 
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this paper is more complex. It is maintained that if Bem’s own procedures 
are applied to some relatively more complicated experiments and the results 
are not comparable to the original results, the adequacy of the self-perception 
hypothesis would be shown to be limited. Put in terms of Bem’s computer 
analogy, if the “output statements” don’t match the “output” of the original 
experiment, it would suggest that the “input statements" were wrong. Since 
the "input statements" represent Bem's own procedures and since these 
procedures were derived, in effect, directly from the self-perception hypoth- 
esis, the adequacy of this hypothesis would be put into question. As Bem 
(3, p. 273) puts it, *. . . If the wrong input statements are selected, then the 
simulation will not succeed in producing output statements that match the 
output of the original experiment—as, indeed, Jones e£ al. have convincingly 
demonstrated." 

Therefore, in the experiment described below, Bem’s “input statements” 
derived from his self-perception hypothesis will be “plugged” into O-Ss in an 
attempted "interpersonal simulation," a technique also derived from the 
self-perception hypothesis. 

After a review of the relevant literature, Miller and Rokeach (11, p. 626) 
conclude that “authoritarian and dogmatic persons possess less tolerance for 
inconsistency, at least in situations wherein they are required to assess them- 
selves and others." For example, in a study by Foulkes and Foulkes (7) the 
results were interpreted to mean that high dogmatic P-Ss, as measured by 
the Rokeach (13) scale, found it more difficult than low dogmatic P-Ss to 
tolerate inconsistency, and to reduce it either changed their impressions 
drastically or else ignored the contradictory information. A number of in- 
vestigators (6, 8) tried with some success to relate dogmatism to "tolerance 
for dissonance.” 

In the study by Hunt and Miller (8) it was reasoned that if high dogmatic 
individuals are more sensitive to dissonance, then such persons should engage 
in more dissonance-reducing behavior than low dogmatic individuals when 
induced to engage in discrepant behavior. Therefore, Hunt and Miller (8) 
divided their P-Ss into high and low dogmatic groups. Then each P-S was 
assigned to опе of three conditions. In the “Belief-Discrepant’ condition P-S 
was asked to write an essay inconsistent with his belief. In the “Belief-Con- 
gruent” condition P-S was asked to write an essay consistent with his belief. 
In the “Irrelevant” condition P-S was asked to write an essay on an irrelevant 
issue. After the essays were finished P-S rated the issue again. As predicted, 
only the high dogmatic P-Ss in the “Belief-Discrepant” condition showed 
significant dissonance-reducing behavior on semantic differential scales. 
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It is reasoned here that if the self-perception hypothesis is to demonstrate 
its adequacy, it should be able to account for the results of such experiments 
as the Hunt and Miller “dogmatism” study. Bem (2) has previously argued 
that P-Ss make self-credibility judgements in “forced-compliance” experi- 
ments solely on the basis of “mand-tact discriminations.” Since the Hunt and 
Miller (8) study is a “forced compliance” experiment, it must be assumed 
that the P-Ss made self-credibility judgments on the basis of “mand-tact 
discriminations.” Furthermore, since high and low dogmatic P-Ss differed in 
their self-descriptive statements, it is reasoned that high and low dogmatic 
P-Ss made different “mand-tact discriminations.” 

Therefore, if the P-Ss in Hunt and Miller’s experiment had been asked 
instead to be O-Ss in an “interpersonal replication” of that “dogmatism”? 
study, they should have been able to reproduce the results of an experiment 
in which they were P-Ss. In other words, only the high dogmatic O-Ss should 
have produced results showing the dissonance effect. If such results were 
obtained, they would lend support to the self-perception hypothesis. If these 
results were not obtained, the adequacy of the self-perception hypothesis 
would be in question. An “interpersonal simulation” of Hunt and Miller’s 
(8) “dogmatism” study is reported below. The hypothesis to be tested, in 
accord with the self-perception hypothesis, is that the high dogmatic O-Ss 
will show significantly more “dissonance reducing” behavior than low dogma- 
tic O-Ss. 


B. METHOD 
l. Experimental Design 


A 2X2 factorial design was employed testing the effects of the essay 
position (favor vs. oppose disarmament) and dogmatism (high vs. low). 
Two analyses of the data were performed. In one case the dependent vari- 
able is absolute semantic differential scores (zero to 6 from positive to nega- 
tive evaluation). In the other analysis the dependent variable is cognitive 
dissonance reduction scores on the semantic differential scales (zero to 6 
low to high dissonance reduction). The purpose of the first analysis was to 
provide evidence that the essay position did have an equivalent effect to that 
of cognitive dissonance on the dependent variable (attitude ratings on the 
disarmament issue). The second analysis was designed to test whether 


dogmatism produced the predicted effect in the dependent variable referred 
to as “dissonance reduction” ratings. 
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2. Subjects 


In this experiment 40 undergraduate students attending sociology classes 
at the University of Florida served as O-Ss, These O-Ss were selected from 
a larger original sample composed of 85 sociology students. Of this larger 
sample, 20 were excluded either because their data were incomplete (six Ss) 
or their responses to a postexperimental questionnaire, designed to test 
comprehension of the relevant facts of the experiment, were incorrect (eight 
high dogmatic Ss in the oppose condition, five low dogmatic Ss in the oppose 
condition, and one low dogmatic S in the favor condition). Of the remaining 
65 students, the 20 with the highest dogmatism scores and the 20 with the 
lowest dogmatism scores were selected for inclusion in this experimental 
analysis. 


3. Materials 


A short form (14) of the Rokeach (13) dogmatism scale with some filler 
items and two descriptions of the Hunt and Miller (8) experiment were 
employed. Since these materials were designed in accord with Bem’s as- 
sumption that initial opinions are not salient, the initial opinions of the P-S 
were not included in the description. Therefore, either essay position, favor- 
ing or opposing disarmament, can be taken, by Bem’s criteria, as equivalent, 
since initial attitude is not salient. Thus, in order to demonstrate that the 
simple effects of cognitive dissonance were produced in this experiment, both 
favor disarmament and oppose disarmament conditions were included. The 
following oppose disarmament description was created from Hunt and 
Miller’s (8) description of their experiment. 


The following is a description of a series of research projects in which a 
student much like yourself participated. Please read the description very 
carefully, After you finish reading the description you will be asked to 
answer some questions about what you read, It is necessary for you to read 
the description below carefully so you can give an accurate report on the 
questions that will follow the description. 

A student filled in scales to measure his opinion on a number of topics, 
including the disarmament issue, while he attended class. Three weeks later 
a faculty member entered this student’s class, He announced to the students 
that he represented a faculty-student committee contracted by a government 
agency to sample faculty-student views concerning national issues. In his 
remarks, he emphasized that the students’ communications subsequently 
would be examined by others. All the students then received forms containing 
instructions for preparing their communications. The instructions to a par- 
ticular student mentioned above requested that he write his three best argu- 
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ments opposing disarmament. Finally, the students were told to prepare 
these arguments out of class and to bring them to the next meeting, 

After the faculty member had left, a graduate student in political science 
was introduced to the class, He told the students that he was sampling 
student political attitudes at the university. He distributed a questionnaire 
which included a number of scales to measure the student's attitudes toward 
disarmament, as well as toward other issues, 

In the favor disarmament description the word “opposing” at the bottom 
of the second paragraph was replaced by the word “favoring.” Otherwise 
the descriptions were exactly alike. Instructions on how to use semantic 
differential scales were on the second page of the booklet. The third page 
contained instructions to the O-S and six semantic differential scales (12, p. 
37) for him to rate.* The instructions on the third page are reproduced 
below: 

How do you think the student in our description rated the scales used to 
measure his opinion about disarmament? 


4. Procedure 


The £ distributed the dogmatism scales, and they were filled in by the 
students during class time in two undergraduate sociology classes. The dog- 
matism scales were then scored, and the names of the students were ar- 
ranged in ascending order from low to high dogmatism. The students were 
then assigned alternately to either the favor disarmament condition or the 
oppose disarmament condition. One week after the students filled in the 
dogmatism scales E returned to the classrooms and distributed the descrip- 
tions of the “dogmatism” study. An attempt was made to contact students 
who missed either session so that they could complete the experiment. 


C. RESULTS 


3 Since not all the original Hunt and Mill i i i ix 
зары Д A er stimulus materials were available, six 
Semantic differential scales highly loaded on the evaluative factor were used. à 
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TABLE 1 


ABSOLUTE SCORE AND Dissonance REDUCTION ScoRE MEANS 


Favorable position Opposing position 
eT. Dissonance Dissonance 
Essay position Absolute reduction Absolute reduction 
High dogmatic 9.3 26.7 224 22.4 
Low dogmatic 12.3 23.9 22.7 22.7 


tion score means. The absolute rating scores indicate the degree of positive 
or negative evaluation assigned by O-Ss as P-S's final rating. It was ob- 
tained by assigning a zero score to the most positive end of the scale and a 
6 to the most negative end of the scale and then summing across the six 
scales. The analysis shows a significant difference (F — 46.08, df — 1/36, 
< .01) between the favor disarmament condition and the oppose dis- 
armament condition. There is no significant Dogmatism effect (F = .91, 
df = 1/36, p < .05) or interaction effects (F = .61, df = 1/36, p < .05). 

The mean of the favor disarmament condition was 10.8 and the mean of 
the oppose disarmament condition was 22.55. These results indicate that 
the descriptions were successful in producing differential effects in the 
equivalent of dissonance reducing directions, and thus the experimental 
manipulations were successful. 

Dissonance reduction scores were obtained by assigning a zero score to 
the end of the scale that would have been least dissonance reducing in the 
actual experiment and a score of 6 to the end of the scale that would have 
represented the greatest dissonance reduction in the actual experiment and 
then summing across the six scales. Thus in the favor disarmament condi- 
tion a zero score represents a rating unfavorable toward disarmament and a 
score of 6 represents a rating favorable toward disarmament. The reverse 
is true in the oppose disarmament condition. In this condition, ratings un- 
favorable toward disarmament receive the score of 6 and ratings favorable 
toward disarmament receive the zero score. The analysis reveals that none of 
the effects are significant (Dogmatism level, F = .52, df = 1/36, p > .05; 
Direction of arguments, F = 2.51, df — 1/36, p > .05; Interaction, F — 
80, dj = 1/36, р > .05). 


D. Discussion 


The results indicate that the experimental manipulations were successful 
in producing a dissonance-like effect in that the mean ratings of the favor 
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disarmament condition and of the oppose disarmament condition were sig- 
nificantly different from each other. These results also indicate that the 
favor disarmament and the oppose disarmament conditions did not pro- 
duce a significantly different amount of “dissonance reducing behavior.” On 
the basis of self-perception theory it was predicted that high dogmatic 
O-Ss would engage in more “dissonance reduction” than would the low 
dogmatic O-Ss. The results of this experiment indicate that the low dog- 
matic O-Ss engaged in as much “dissonance reduction” as did the high dog- 
matic O-Ss. Thus Bem’s self-perception theory prediction was not supported 
by the obtained results, 

The failure of this interpersonal simulation along with several other 
recent failures to support self-perception (1, 5, 10, 15, 16, 17) suggests the 
self-perception theory explanation does not adequately explain cognitive 
dissonance phenomena. The present study adhered to Bem’s assumption 
about the salience of premanipulation attitudes and to the methodology 
that Bem developed in order to demonstrate the adequacy of his theory 


and, yet, the results of this study do not support the self-perception hypothe- 
sis. 
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DIMENSIONS OF EXPERIENCED CONTROL* 
University of Arizona; and Malibu, California 


RICHARD W. Coan, Marcia T. FAIRCHILD, AND ZiPPORAH P. DOBYNS 


SUMMARY 


An inventory of 130 items designed to tap many facets of experienced 
control was factor analyzed. Eighteen oblique factors were derived. Correla- 
tions with other measures included in a six-hour personality battery were 
consistent with the interpretations assigned to the factors. Three item 
analyses and another factor analysis were undertaken for the purpose of 
developing a revised inventory that contains refined and expanded scales for 
seven factors. The dimensions measured by the revised instrument have been 
found to be related to intellectual performance, problems of weight control, 
marijuana usage, and various patterns of psychological dependence. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The experience of control—the sense that one actively chooses, success- 
fully wills, or achieves mastery over himself and the circumstances in which 
he finds himself—is obviously one of the most fundamental features of 
human experience. This experience and individual variations in it have 
furnished a basis for much philosophic thought and controversy over a 
period of centuries. Under the influence of the behavioristic and psychoana- 
lytic movements, American psychologists have tended either to ignore the 
experience of control or to deny its importance, but currently there is a re- 
surgence of interest in it. 

The work of Rotter (11) is responsible for some of this interest. A key 
concept in Rotter's theorizing is the locus of control, which is defined in 
terms of the individual's expectancy regarding the effects of his own be- 
havior. Rotter's Internal-External (I-E) scale is designed to measure the 
extent to which one has a general expectancy that people can control events 
by their actions. In his own work, Rotter has tended to assume that varia- 
tions in the expectancy for internal or external control form a single dimen- 
sion, and he cites evidence that a large part of the variance in his scale can 
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4 
be attributed to a single factor. More recently, Mirels (9) has reported a _ 


two-factor solution for an analysis of the I-E scale items. 

There are good grounds for doubting that individual differences in the 
experience of control can be adequately described in terms of a single broad 
dimension, or even in terms of a small number of dimensions. It is a matter 
of common observation that people can experience control selectively with 
respect to different features of their lives. At the same time, there are two 
basic reasons why we must expect the true dimensionality of this experience 
to be underrepresented in the I-E scale items. For one thing, the methods 
of item selection that culminated in this scale operated both directly and 
indirectly to insure a fairly high level of internal consistency in the final com- 
posite. For another, the work underlying this scale was inspired by a con- 
cept of generalized expectancy and by a theoretical system that places 
particular emphasis on social reinforcement. 


B. DEVELOPMENT AND ANALYSIS OF AN INITIAL INVENTORY 


The work to be reported here did not start out within the framework of 
social learning theory. Instead, the initial focus was on the various ways in 
which people actually experience control. It seemed evident at the outset 
that this experience embraces a wide range of phenomena that have not been 
covered in past attempts to construct measuring instruments. The aim was 
to assess the experience of control more comprehensively than it had been 
assessed previously with questionnaire items and then attempt by subse- 
quent analysis to determine the major dimensions characterizing this realm 
of experience. 

‚The first step was the construction of the original Personal Opinion 
Survey (POS-O), an instrument containing 130 deliberately varied true-false 
items. The items were designed to cover many types of content, but it is 
convenient to think of them in terms of three broad content areas—external 
events, personal characteristics, and the body. The first of these would in- 
clude the actions of people with whom one interacts, the immediate physical 
world (including mechanical things, other human products, natural objects 
and surroundings, the weather, etc.), intellectual problems, and broadscale 
natural and human events, Personal characteristics would include both rela- 
tively permanent features (habits, traits, goals, life style, etc.) and more 
immediate, transitory events (emotional states, moods, thoughts, actions, 
etc.). Aspects of the body relevant to experienced control would include 
processes subject to physiological fluctuation (heart rate, respiration, gas- 
trointestinal processes, sensory functions, the operation of the skeletal 
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musculature, etc.). They would also include features subject to long-term 
growth and development (strength, coordination, weight, physical skills, 
attractiveness, physique, etc.). 

In contrast, the scales constructed by Rotter and his associates are com- 
posed almost entirely of items concerned with external events. It is not 
clear whether this restriction represents an inherent content boundary of 
social learning theory or is a consequence of the reliance of that theory on 
the reinforcement paradigm. What we are calling the experience of control 
may be broadly defined in terms of an expectancy that events will proceed 
in accordance with personal intention or wish. In Rotter’s theory, expec- 
tancy is described in terms of reinforcement ensuing from the individual’s 
actions. The imposition of the reinforcement paradigm tends to fix our 
attention upon a sequence of organism-environment relationships—pre- 
ceding, entailing, and following an overt act. This paradigm probably serves 
Rotter’s purposes well, but it can be conveniently imposed on only some of 
the phenomena that involve experienced control. 

Items for the POS-O were systematically varied not only with respect to 
area of content, but in several other ways as well. Much item construction 
in the past has been guided by an a priori conception of a simple polarity 
involving personal control vs. chance or fate. The POS-O items allowed 
for several kinds of “external” forces—social forces, physical forces, and 
forces with a less determinate locus, and in terms of their intention or effect, 
beneficial, detrimental, and indifferent forces. In addition, for each major 
area of content, there were items phrased in terms of the subject himself, 
as well as items phrased in terms of people in general. With an inventory 
subjected to so much systematic item variation, it is possible to make a 
fairly stringent test of the tenability of a general control dimension. 

The POS-O items were intercorrelated and subjected to factor analysis 
on the basis of the responses of 525 college subjects. Eighteen oblique simple 
structure factors were derived. The analysis affords at least three substantial 
arguments against the notion of a general control dimension: 

1. When squared multiple correlations were used as communality esti- 
mates, the first principal axis accounted for only 16/4 percent of the total 
variance—a rather low proportion if there is a general dimension common 
to all items. 

2. Most of the factors derived were readily interpretable in terms of 
control over particular classes of events. 

3. The factors were not sufficiently intercorrelated to warrant a second 
order analysis or to afford any hope that a general factor might be found 
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thereby. Indeed, some of the major distinct forms of personal control iso- 
lated as factors proved to be essentially uncorrelated. k 

Since the POS-O was administered to 361 subjects as part of a six-hour 
battery of personality measures, it was possible to relate factor scores 
(derived by multiple-regression procedures) to a host of other test vari- 
ables. The correlations thus obtained served to substantiate most of the 
factor interpretations based on content of loaded items. They also point 
to the desirability of developing scales for measuring specific forms of ex- 
perienced control. The development and analysis of the POS-O and its rela- 
tionship to other battery variables are reported in detail elsewhere (3), 
The relationship of POS-O factors to cigarette smoking and to various pat- 
terns of smoking behavior has also been reported at length (4). 

Additional information about the POS-O is provided in studies by Dobyns 
(5), Blankenship (2), and Stone (12). Both Dobyns and Blankenship pro- 
vide data on relationships between this test and Rotter's I-E Control Scale, 
Dobyn's study offers further evidence of the relationship of control factors: 
to subjective distress, while the Blankenship and Stone studies provide 
evidence of the relationship. between factor scores and level of aspiration 
under various conditions. 


C. Tue REVISED PERSONAL OPINION SURVEY 


A fundamental revision of the POS-O was undertaken in a study reported 
by Fairchild (6). Seven large-variance factors that appeared to represent 
important and replicable dimensions of experienced control were chosen às 
targets for scale development. A pool of prospective items was progressively 
refined through a series of three item analyses. In each of these analyses, 
freshly constructed items were combined with items that had survived earlier 
screening and were tested in terms their correlations with the total scores for 


curve of eigenvalues leveled off quite noticeably after the first seven factors. 
Hence, seven factors were retained for rotation and rotated to the best ap- 
proximation to oblique simple structure, The seven rotated factors corre- 
responded unmistakably to the seven target dimensions, and they are 


l. Achievement through conscientious effort. Most of the items loaded 
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highly by this factor are stated in the third person. They generally express 
the view that one can accomplish many things if one tries hard enough. 
(Sample item: Anyone who is willing to work hard can be successful.) 

2. Personal confidence in ability to achieve mastery. Here the high 
scorer expresses confidence that he as an individual has the capacity for ac- 
complishment in various realms—mathematical, mechanical, scientific, ath- 
letic, and linguistic. (Sample item: If I had time, I could figure out the 
answer to almost any mathematical reasoning problem.) 

3. Capacity of mankind to control its destiny vs. supernatural power or 
fate. The items refer to man’s ability to build a just society, to control both 
his own evolution and natural physical phenomena, and the possibility of 
acting to eliminate war. (Sample item: Men working and thinking together 
can build a just society without supernatural help.) 

4. Successful planning and organization. All highly loaded items here 
are stated in the first person and refer to successful self-control in the 
realm of work. (Sample item: I usually plan my work before I start it.) 

5. Self-control over internal processes. Here again the items are personal 
and refer to control of somatic, affective, and cognitive processes. The low 
scorer may be afflicted with unavoidable itching, depression, ideas that run 
through his mind, unexplainable cheerfulness. (Sample item: When I’m 
upset over something, I usually know why and what to do about it.) 

6. Control over large-scale social and political events. Both the subject 
himself and people in general are seen by the high scorer as capable of having 
an impact on major societal processes. (Sample item: My individual influ- 
ence may be small, but I can still have a definite influence on important 
political events by voting, writing letters, and participating in organiza- 
tions.) 

7. Control in immediate social interaction. Here all items of substantial 
loading are concerned with whether the subject himself is able to secure 
desired reactions from other people. (Sample item: If I see that people are 
uncomfortable, I can usually put them at their ease.) 

The emergence of these seven factors lends support to the idea that these 
are seven essentially independent dimensions of experienced control worthy 
of separate measurement, Again the evidence runs counter to the notion of 
a general factor. The highest correlation among the seven factors is .30 
(between factors 4 and 5). Only three other correlations exceed .20. Most of 
the remaining correlations are between +-.10 and —.10. 

Fairchild's data also confirm a pattern of sex differences found earlier 
with the POS-O. She found that male subjects scored significantly higher 
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on the average than female subjects on factors 2, 3, and 5. In two of thi e 
factors (along with several other sex-differentiating factors in the set of 18 
for the POS-O) the subject’s personal ability to maintain control is called _ 
into question. A possible explanation for a tendency on the part of men to 
report greater personal control is that they have a greater need in most situa- 
tions in our society to maintain a self-image of mastery (and correspondingly, 
a greater fear of failing to maintain control). 

The factor structure and factor pattern matrices were used in combina- 
tion with item analysis data as a basis for selecting items for a revised Per- 
sonal Opinion Survey (POS-R). The POS-R contains between 12 and 20 
items for each of the seven factors and a total of 120 items altogether. Items 
for the seven scales are interspersed in a cyclical order. For the sake of con- 
sistency and convenience of use, all factors are scored in such a way that 
high scores correspond to a high level of experienced or expected control. 

The subsequent research in which the POS-R has been employed has 
furnished a growing body of evidence that the seven Scales can predict dif- 
ferentially in ways that appear meaningful in terms of the interpretations 
that have been assigned to the factors. A study by Luce (8) suggests that 
scores on factor 2 may be a function of successful intellectual performance, 
Subjects were asked to solve a problem that involved the subdivision of a 
large imaginary cube. Factor 2 was the only factor that correlated signifi- 
cantly and appreciably with the ability to provide a correct solution. Factor 
4 was found to correlate significantly with the reported use of visual imagery 
to solve the problem. 


In a study of u 


(1) found that scale 4 best differentiated among his groups. His significant 
utable to low planning and Organization scores for the 
ts. These subjects also had elevated scores on a scale that 
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measured difficulty with dieting. Adesso also found that three scales cor- 
related significantly with socioeconomic level. The correlations for scales 1, 
3, and 6 respectively were —.19, .44, and .31. Together these correlations 
suggest that the subjects of higher status are oriented toward greater in- 
volvement in broad-scale human affairs and consider such involvement to 
be potentially fruitful, but that they are inclined to reject the sort of con- 
yentional Puritan work ethic expressed in factor 1. 

Both marijuana use and overeating were included in a more comprehen- 
sive study of Ijams (7). Ijams related POS-R scores to nine areas of psycho- 
logical dependence. The scale which appeared most pervasively to tap the 
lack of self-control of dependent subjects was scale 4. Significantly low scores 
for successful planning and organization were associated with high depen- 
dence on day dreaming, on taking physical risks, on food, on tobacco, and 
on marijuana. High scores on scale 3 were found to accompany high de- 
pendence in several areas. While Ijams’ findings will not be presented in 
detail here, it may be noted that every POS-R scale was found to discrim- 
inate cases of high dependence from nonparticipants in some areas and that 
the patterns of difference appear to make sense in terms of the behaviors in- 
volved. For example, in male subjects high scores on scale 7 accompany high 
dependence on such social activities as talking with friends and sexual be- 
havior. For scale 2, high scores go with dependence on taking physical risks, 
while low scores go with dependence on watching television. Scale 3 was 
found to discriminate significantly among groups with different kinds of 
dependence. Four mutually exclusive dependent groups (overeating, smok- 
ing tobacco, drinking alcohol, and smoking marijuana) were compared, each 
group being confined for this purpose to subjects having a high dependence 
on only one of the four substances. The tobacco-dependent subjects scored 
highest on scale 3, while the alcohol-dependent subjects scored lowest. 

All of the work leading to the development of the revised Personal Opinion 
Survey utilized samples of college students. Most of the subsequent applica- 
tions of the instrument have also involved college samples. The items do 
not demand a high level of reading ability, however, and it will be of interest 
to see what information the test will yield when it is applied to fresh prob- 
lems and different subject populations." 

From a theoretical standpoint, the heavy reliance on college subjects may 
not be the most serious limitation of the research that has been done to date 
on the experience of control. It is important to note that all the work to 


1 Readers interested in using the revised Personal Opinion Survey may obtain further 
information by writing to the first author at the address shown at the end of this article. 
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date has been done in a Western context—in a society that attaches great 
value to the experiences of individual identity and personal control, There 
are cultural variations, however, in the need for control, in the experience of 
control, and in the very meaning attached to such concepts. : 


12, 
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PREADOLESCENTS* 1 


Smoke Psychological Laboratories, Gettysburg College 


Donatp S. StrassBERG AND EMILY WIGGEN 


SUMMARY 


Two hundred males and 212 females in grades 3-8 were tested for con- 
formity to peers with the use of Asch-type stimuli and a modified Crutch- 
field procedure, The results showed that, with difficulty level controlled, 
conformity decreased with age between 8 and 11 years and then increased to 
age 13. Discrepancies among earlier investigations in this area were dis- 
cussed. Explanations for these discrepancies in terms of the subjects’ initial 
ability or ambiguity of the task were seen as inadequate, An alternative 
explanation in terms of a failure to recognize a curvilinear relationship be- 
tween the variables was offered. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Various investigations of the relationship between age and conformity to 
peers in the past decade have led to contradictory conclusions about the 
behavior of preadolescents. Berenda (3) found that conformity decreased 
with age between 7 and 13. This same inverse relationship was subsequently 
found by several other investigators (4, 5, 9, 12, 13). Costanzo and Shaw 
(7), and others (6, 11), however, have found conformity to increase with 
age up to age 13, Allen and Newstan (1) recently reported finding con- 
formity for males to decrease with age from grades one through seyen and 
then increase to grade 11. 

Attempts to explain these discrepancies in terms of the subject’s initial 
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ability have not proved consistently useful. Iscoe et al. (11) found th; 
with initial ability controlled, conformity increased with age in preadoles- 
cents. Hamm (9) and Allen and Newstan (1), however, found conformity _ 
to decrease with age during preadolescence when initial ability was con- 
trolled. 

Hoving, Hamm, and Galvin (10) have suggested that the relationship be- 
tween conformity and age varies as a function of the ambiguity of the task. 
Using an ambiguous task, they found conformity to increase with age. When 
an unambiguous task was used, they found conformity to decrease with age, 
They offered these findings as a possible explanation for the inconsistencies 
in previous results. This explanation, however, also does not seem to be 
consistently useful. Costanzo and Shaw (7) found conformity to increase 
with age though an unambiguous task was used. In addition, Hamm (9) 
found conformity to decrease with age when both an ambiguous and an 
unambiguous task were used. 

Apparently, neither task ambiguity nor initial ability are sufficient to 
account for the discrepancies in previous findings in this area. The present 
study was an attempt to describe further the relationship between conformity. 
and age in preadolescents with the use of an unambiguous task. In order to 
facilitate a better understanding of this relationship, all ages within the 
interval of 8 to 13 years were sampled. Previous investigations have always 
omitted certain ages from consideration and/or arbitrarily combined sub- 
jects of various ages. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The subjects in this study were 200 male and 212 female students from 
grades three through eight in the public school system of Adams County, 
Pennsylvania. Subjects from grades three through six were selected from 
three elementary schools; subjects from grades seven and eight were selected 
from the same junior high school. 


2. Procedure 


The apparatus used was a simplified version of that described by Crutch- 
field (8). It consisted of a table divided into four booths. The experimenter's 
station was just to the left of the subjects’ table. Each subject’s booth con- 
tained a panel consisting of a row of three lights and a row of three buttons. 
Each button activated a light on the experimenter’s panel. The lights on 
the subjects’ panels were controlled by the experimenter, Each subject was 
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led to believe that these lights displayed the responses of the three other 
subjects. The stimuli used were similar to those used by Asch (2), each 
containing one standard line and three comparison lines, one of which was 
the same length as the standard. The stimuli were projected on a screen 10 
feet in front of the subjects. Each slide appeared for eight seconds after 
which the subjects had to respond. 

The experiment was conducted in a room at each of the schools from which 
subjects were drawn. Four subjects, all from the same class and of the same 
sex, were run in each experimental session. The nature of the task and the 
manner of responding were explained in detail. Subjects were told that they 
would be assigned a letter from “A” through “D” to determine the order in 
which they would be responding. Each subject was then handed a piece of 
paper with the letter “D” printed on it. Subjects were told that they should 
not respond until their letter was called out. Talking was prohibited. One or 
more practice trials were then administered to insure that all subjects under- 
stood the instructions and were able to perform the task. At this point, 17 
additional trials were administered in a predetermined order. On 11 of these 
trials, the experimenter signaled unanimously erroneous responses for sub- 
jects “A,” “В,” and “С.” On the remaining six of the trials (control), the 
experimenter signaled unanimously correct responses for subjects “A,” “B,” 
and “С.” The measure of conformity used was the number of times (out of 
11) that subject’s response agreed with the erroneous response signaled by 
the experimenter. 

A control group of 38 subjects, ages 7-13, was tested in groups of three to 
five. They were required to make the same judgments as the experimental 
subjects, but were not shown the “responses” of the others being tested with 
them. 

At the completion of the 17 experimental trials, subjects were asked what 
they knew about the experiment before coming in. They were also asked if 
they noticed that sometimes some of their friends’ answers were different 
from their own answers. If a subject answered affirmatively to the latter 
question, he was asked to explain, if he could, why their answers might have 
been different from his. Subjects were then debriefed. 


C. RESULTS 


Of the original 412 subjects tested, 316 were included in the final analysis. 
These were the subjects who met the criteria for age, were apparently naive 
about the true nature of the experiment, and reached an acceptable level of 
task competence, In order to be excluded as incompetent, a subject had to 
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Bive an erroneous response on two of the non 
practice and control trials). 

The number of conformity responses for each s 
combined in a 2 X 6 factorial design. The number of subjects in each group 
ranged from 15 to 39, The mean conformity scores of the 12 g 
sented in Figure 1. An analysis of 
source of variability was Age, (F | 
test for trend (14) showed confo 
with respect to age, (F = 5.83, df = 1/304, p< 05). | 

Analysis of the control data revealed that the 7- to 9-year-old controls 

errors for the 11 trials) as the 11- to 13- 


experimental trials (including. 


pressure and not the result of an increased ability to perform the perceptual 
task. 
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D. Discussion 


The present results suggest that conformity, at least in Western society, 
is a curvilinear function of age in preadolescents. Allen and Newstan (1) 
recently reported a similar relationship, but only for males. This quadratic 
function may have been masked in previous investigations by the arbitrary 
combining and/or omitting of certain age groups. Moreover, the lack of 
consistency among previous investigations in terms of which age groups 
were combined or omitted may be partly responsible for the discrepant 
findings among these studies. It is clear that previously offered explanations 
for these discrepancies in terms of the subjects' initial ability (11) or task 
ambiguity (10) are insufficient. 

Allen and Newstan (1) point out that this curvilinear relationship argues 
against the previously offered explanations for the effects of age on con- 
formity in preadolescents. Hoving et al. (10) hypothesized that conformity 
decreases with age in preadolescents because of an increasing "need for 
accuracy" during preadolescence. It is, however, difficult to see how this 
explanation could account for the observed increase in conformity aíter age 
11 in the present study and the similar increase found aíter grade seven in 
the Allen and Newstan study. The stage conception explanation offered by 
Costanzo and Shaw (9) also does not fit with the present data nor with the 
results of several other investigations (3, 4, 5, 9, 12, 13). Their explanation, 
based on Piaget's stage theory of moral development, would predict a peak 
in conformity at precisely the point where the present investigation, as well 
as that of Allen and Newstan, found conformity to be at its lowest point. 

The results of the present study are consistent with the explanation (1) 
that conformity is affected by age only indirectly through its effects on 
certain situational variables. These variables include changes in social 
organization and changes in flexibility and generality of norms. This is the 
only theory so far offered that can account for the observed decrease in 
conformity between ages 8 and 11, as well as the subsequent increase in 


conformity to age 13. 
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SOCIAL COMPARISON OF GRADES: THE INFLUENCE OF 
MODE OF COMPARISON AND MACHIAVELLIANISM* * 


Northeastern University 


WILLIAM С. Levin AND JACK LEVIN 


SUMMARY 


The following hypotheses were tested in a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design in 
which Performance Outcome and Mode of Comparison were manipulated: 
(a) Subjects evaluated with reference to social comparison display a greater 
preference for their mode of comparison (grading system) than subjects 
evaluated by self-comparison of grades, and (b) Machiavellian subjects show 
a greater preference for social comparison of grades than for self-comparison 
of grades. An analysis of variance of scores of preferred mode of comparison 
yielded support for both hypotheses, suggesting that the preference for 
explicit interpersonal comparisons between students may be an outgrowth 
of the competitive nature of American education. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Since Festinger (3) posited his Theory of Social Comparison, much recent 
research has indicated the variable nature of social comparison and reference 
group processes (4, 5, 6, 10, 12). The purpose of the present study was to 
examine some of the conditions under which individuals might differ with 
respect to their social comparison behavior. 

Social psychologists have long recognized that the structure of contem- 
porary American education is largely based upon the availability of social 
reinforcements for academic success: students are generally encouraged to 
compare themselves with and exceed the achieyement levels of classmates 
and friends. Social competition is emphasized, while personal improvement 
tends to be ignored (2, 8). 

Thus, failure and success in the classroom often become defined in terms 
of a grading mode in which the achievements of any given student are 
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evaluated relative to his peers (e.g., percentile scores and “grading 
curve”) rather than relative to self-anchored performance criteria (е, 
Student’s own past performance), Members of American society early come 
to anticipate being evaluated vis-à-vis others, to prefer a social mode of 
comparison, and generally to direct their energies toward the competitive 
struggle (7, 9, 11). Thus it was hypothesized in the present study that 
students evaluated with reference to the performance of others (social com- 
parison) would display a greater preference for their mode of comparison 
(grading system) than students evaluated with reference to their own past 
performance (self-comparison). ` M 
In the foregoing conception, social comparison is treated as a norm which 
has become associated with American classroom and grading procedures, 
However, social comparison might also be linked to a particular personality 
type, Machiavellian (Mach) for whom manipulation, competition, and. 
control take on primary significance (1). It was hypothesized, then, that 
Machiavellian students show a greater preference for social comparison of 
grades than for self-comparison of grades. By contrast, no such differences 
were predicted for Non-Machiavellians. m 


u 
B. Merxop 
l. Subjects 


To test these hypotheses, 92 Boston University undergraduates were 


randomly assigned to the experimental conditions. 


2. Independent Variables 


vealed that a broad range 
resulting from test ambiguity. 
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To provide a baseline against which Ss could measure their performance 
on subsequent tests, all Ss received a grade of approximately 50% on Test 
1. The experimental conditions were created by varying grades “earned” 
by Ss on Test 2. 

a. Assigned Mode of Comparison. To produce the conditions of Assigned 
Mode of Comparison, one-half of the Ss received their Test 2 grades in 
percent form (Self-Comparison of Grades), while one-half received their 
Test 2 grades in percentile form (Social Comparison of Grades). The per- 
cent form of this test grade permitted Ss to draw comparisons with their 
grade on Test 1 which had also been assigned on a percent basis. By con- 
trast, the percentile form limited comparisons to “other students at Boston 
University who had taken this test.” 

b. Performance Outcome. To control for level of test performance, condi- 
tions of Performance Outcome (Failure vs. Success) were introduced into the 
design and manipulated in the following manner. For the Failure condition, 
one-half of the Ss received a grade value of 21 (either percent or percentile) ; 
for the Success condition, one-half of the Ss were given a grade value of 91 
(either percent or percentile). 

с. Machiavellianism. Subjects responded to the 20 triad, forced choice 
form of the Christie and Geis Machiavellianism Scale (1). For purposes of 
analysis, resultant scores were split at the median (Mdn = 11.0), forming 
two levels (Mach vs. Non-Mach). Statistical analysis revealed a signifi- 
cant difference between their means (t = 14.01, df = 88, p < .001). 


3. Dependent Measure 


Preferred Mode of Comparison was measured by means of a 10-point 
numeric rating scale on which Ss indicated their preference regarding the 
grading method (percent vs. percentile) they would ostensibly receive on 
the final form of the test. Absolute scalar distance from the assigned mode 
of comparison, whether percent or percentile, was used to indicate their 
preference. Thus, lower scores represented greater preference for the grading 
method assigned them, either social or self-comparison. 


4. Procedure 


For the experimental session, Ss were seated in a lecture hall, separated 
from one another by at least one seat. Their regular instructor explained 
that the tests they were about to receive were “part of a new design being 
developed to shorten the scholastic aptitude type examinations." Subjects 
were told that they would take three comparable forms of an eight-minute 
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timed test, and that each test would be scored within minutes by a “r 
computer system.” 


puter, the exams were answered on Digitek answer sheet forms with 
sense pencils. In addition, the bogus grades for each form were prepare 
advance of the session, and key punched into and printed on I BM 80-colu 
cards. E 
Upon completion of Test 1, the tests and answer sheets were collected by 
assistants who rushed from the room, ostensibly to the universi ty’s computing | 


permitted to discuss their grades until the experimental session was com- 
pleted. ij 
The procedure for Test 2 was identical to that for Test 1. Subjects were 
allowed eight minutes to complete the test items, all forms were collected and 
“rushed to the computing center.” | 
When the assistants returned with Test 2 grades, they also distributed 


“The form being distributed is a short questionnaire which will help us get 
h 
n 


C. RESULTS 


A 2X 2X 2 analysis of Variance was conducted on scores of Preferred 
Mode of Comparison, This procedure yielded significant main effects for 
Assigned Mode of Comparison and Performance Outcome and a significant 
first-order interaction for Assigned Mode of Comparison Mach. 

In accordance with initial expectations, social comparison of grades pro- 
duced a significantly greater preference for the assigned grading mode than 
self-comparison of grades (F = 5.50, df= 1/83, 2 < .05). More specifi- 
cally, Ss preferred the percentile mode (X= 2.75) to the percent mode (Х= 
4.35). This result was not mediated by Performance outcome and held for 
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Also as predicted, an interaction was evidenced between Mach and As- 
signed Mode of Comparison. Duncan’s procedure for multiple comparison 
of means revealed that Machs expressed significantly less preference for 
self-comparison of grades (X = 5.16) than for social comparison of grades 
(X = 2.00), whereas Non-Machs failed to express a differential preference 
for grading mode (F = 5.54, df = 1/83, p < .05). 

Performance Outcome yielded a significant main effect, but did not inter- 
act significantly with the independent variables. Failure produced signifi- 
cantly less preference for the assigned mode of comparison (X = 4.31) than 
success (X = 2.79—F = 5.54, df = 1/83, p < .05). Analysis of the check 
on the manipulation of Performance Outcome indicated its effectiveness: Ss 
under failure felt significantly less satisfied with their performance than did 
Ss under success ( = 5.24, df = 88, p < .001). 


D. Discussion 


Results obtained in the present study supported the hypothesis that 
students evaluated by a mode involving social comparison of their grades 
express greater preference for that mode than do students evaluated on a 
scale of self-comparison of their grades. Present results also confirmed the 
hypothesis that Mach students are particularly averse to the self-anchored 
grading mode, significantly preferring social comparison. 

More generally, present findings suggested that these college students 
were attracted to grading methods that have been structured to permit ex- 
plicit interpersonal comparisons with other students. This preference may 
be regarded as an outgrowth of the essentially competitive nature of middle- 
class American education and a socialization process in which competition 
has come to be viewed as a basic virtue (11). One might speculate, there- 
fore, that different results would be obtained in less competitive contexts, 
especially to the extent that social comparison is actually associated with 
middle-class institutions and life styles. In this regard, it is not surprising to 
learn that students with competitive and manipulative personality styles 
(Machs) were more concerned with the performance of their contemporaries 
and less concerned with improving upon past performance. 
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PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES ACROSS REGIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES* 


Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, Champaign, Illinois; 
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SAMUEL E. KRUG AND RAYMOND W. KULHAVY 


SuMMARY 


This study was initially set up to ascertain what personality differences 
exist across geographic regions of the United States. Three main components, 
replicated across males and females, appear to be of greatest consequence in 
accounting for differences that exist. At the risk of oversimplifying, they 
might be briefly identified as creative productivity, tough-minded indepen- 
dence, and interpersonal isolation. The first distinguished Northeast, West 
Coast, and Midwest regions on the one hand from Southeast, Southwest, and 
Western Mountain regions on the other, The second distinguished Midwest 
from the West Coast and Southwest regions, The third appears most useful 
in describing differences between Western Mountain and Midwest regions. 

While many of these findings are generally congruent with commonly pre- 
vailing attitudes, they suggest that there is no single trait which appears to 
be distinctive of a particular region of the country. Instead, a rather complex 
pattern of differences emerges which makes traditional stereotypic concep- 
tions inadequate and provides substantially richer ground for generating 
hypotheses as to the origin of these differences. 

Although this research was not designed to evaluate differentially the two 
etiological hypotheses outlined in Section A of this paper, it is interesting to 
note that the operation of at least two functions can be closely identified 
with regional demographic characteristics, as would be required by the 
Second hypothesis, Thus, the first function can be thought to identify a 
psychological dimension which is related to degree of industrialization. The 
third function might define a psychological dimension which is related to 
population density. 

Whatever their origin, however, it is clear that practically significant 
personality differences do exist across the country in a measurable and quan- 
lifiable way. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


Few notions have had more universal acceptance among Americans 
that the character of individual's from various regions of the country is 
tinctive. Although little scientific evidence has been provided to Suppoi 
this conception, the notion persists and lies at the base of many of 
stereotypes and prejudices, 

Conceptually, there are at least two hypotheses that could account f 
the appearance of distinctive behavior patterns in different regions of the- 
country. $ 

A look at migration and settlement patterns throughout the history of the E 
United States shows that various regions of the country were frequently 
settled by people of identical or closely related national and cultural origin, - 
Thus, for example, there was a high incidence of Scandinavians in the upper. 
Midwest, Orientals and Spanish on the West Coast, French in the central | 
South. Although the present mobility of the American population and the 1 
pervasive influence of mass media have done away with much of this 
regional parochialism, some residual effect from cultural origin might still | 
remain. Such an effect has in fact been reported by Meredith and Meredith 
(7) in their analysis of Japanese acculturation in Hawaii, They report that 
acculturation over several generations reduced but did not entirely eliminate — 
differences in primary personality characteristics. 3 

The alternative hypothesis would propose that, regardless of the cultural 
origin of individuals within any region of the country, the demographic 
complexion of the various regions is sufficiently individualistic so as to 
attract, retain, or nurture a distinctive type of personality. As is obvious, 
regions of the country are substantially different in characteristics that can 
be important behavioral determinants, characteristics such as population 
density, degree of industrialization, educational opportunities, etc. 

The present research was not set up as a differential test of these two : 


LE 


across geographical regions of the United States, 


B. RESEARCH DESIGN AND ANALYSIS 


The Particular test chosen for this research was the 16 Personality Factor 
Questionnaire (16PF). 


In the more than 20 years since its initial publica- 
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tion, continual revalidation of the test’s 16 bipolar trait scales has provided 
compelling evidence of their satisfactory reliability and validity. Of par- 
ticular importance for the present research is the impressive volume of 
cross-cultural work done on the test (4), which has demonstrated that the 
test retains its structural integrity across widely dissimilar cultures, yet is 
still quite sensitive to differences in level of personality functioning. 

The data reported in the present study were available as part of that 
collected for the national standardization of the 16 PF, 1968 edition, Form 
A. The theoretical basis, development, and research applications of the 
test are well documented in numerous books and several hundred journal 
articles [see, for example, 1, 2, 4]. 

The sample consisted of 3772 males and 2672 females, ranging in age 
from 16 to 60, and included subjects from 36 states. Data were obtained 
according to a stratified sampling plan (utilizing figures available from the 
U.S. Census Bureau) with particular emphasis placed on the accurate repre- 
sentation of races and socioeconomic status levels in the final sample. For 
the purposes of analysis the data were divided into six groups representing 
major geographical regions within the United States: Northeast, Southeast, 
Midwest, Western Mountain, Southwest, and West Coast. 

Since the present research sought to focus upon regional differences only, 
the known effects of sex upon the scales were controlled by analyzing male 
and female data separately. Although, as will shortly be seen, the results 
from the two analyses were highly congruent, a joint analysis (which would 
have allowed sex differences to mix with regional differences) might well have 
muddied these results and led to different conclusions. 

A simple, scale by scale comparison of differences between groups was felt 
to be inappropriate for two reasons. First, because of the large sample avail- 
able in the present study, any differences between two mean scores larger 
than a few tenths of a raw score point (which included most comparisons) 
would be statistically significant, by ¢ or F tests, at conventional levels. 
Second, such comparisons might be statistically misleading because the 480 
tests required would not be independent. Consequently, each of the data 
sets was subjected to multiple discriminant function analysis to reduce the 
problem to practically manageable and statistically satisfactory proportions. 
For those unfamiliar with the technique, discriminant analysis is a multi- 
variate statistical technique which seeks linear combinations of the original 
variables that maximally differentiate among the groups or, put less formally, 
go “farthest” in explaining the nature of the differences among groups. Just 
as factor analysis seeks factors that explain, most parsimoniously, the differ- 
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ences among individuals on a set of tests, discriminant analysis seeks fac 
or functions that explain, most parsimoniously, the differences among 

of individuals on a set of tests. For a thorough discussion of the techniqu 
the reader is referred elsewhere (9, 10). 

Four significant discriminant functions were obtained from each 
set. The weights for each of these functions, scaled for use with standa 
Scores, are presented in Table 1. 

Since high statistical significance by itself, particularly with the large 
samples used here, is often a poor indication of the practical significance о b 
à particular finding, Tatsuoka's Gud, statistic was calculated for each anal- _ 
ysis [see (9) for a more detailed discussion]. This recent multivariate ex 
tension of 0°, which is gaining wider applicability in univariate statistical 


TABLE 1 
COEFFICIENTS OF THE DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIONS 
Male Female 
discriminant functions discriminant functions - 
Personality Scale 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 
A Outgoing/Reserved* —15 15 —44 —35 —13 —14 —09 
B Bright/Dull 71 —17 14 00 43 —11 31 
G Emotionally Stable/ 
Easily Upset 03 —12 40 —11 21 06 19 
E Assertive/Submissive 12 28 —75 —06 —06 13 ,—58 
F Enthusiastic/Serious 11 —37 —29 80 42 —45 —35 
G Conscientious/ 
Expedient 12 36 01 15 —03 —03 —05 
H Venturesome/Shy 7—18 . 08. 41. —20 —26 16 37 
I Tender-minded/ 
Tough-minded 11 —49 —22 —13 13 —41 29 08 
L Suspicious/Trusting ap T ot 08" 3 Tos" rus 2g I M 
M — Imaginative/Practical 28 34 22 35 12 58 1n 20 
М — Shrewd/Naive 2:421 MEO OS ло 6.3:40/:::07 20. 4 
O Apprehensive/ { 
Self-assured 21 —09 13 03 EB 24 02..—340 В 
о, Experimenting/ 
Conservative —05 —10 —08 —33 00 —31 —12 44 
о, Self-sufficient/Group 
dependent —06 —32 —05 —17 12 —09 22 30 
Qs  Controlled/ 
Undisciplined mis emake ot, 104. 1—32 45 19, - 07 
Q,  Tense/Relaxed 16 —02 27 —26 18 29 48 65 


Note: Decimal points have been omit 


е e ted. 
^ Scales in the 16 PF are bipolar. The first description given here is for high scores, the 
Second is for low scores, 
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techniques, particularly analysis of variance (cf. 6), has a meaning analogous 
to the more familiar notion of the squared correlation coefficient. That is, 
just as 7* (or R? in multiple correlation analysis) is used as ап estimate, 
not in the sample but in the population, of the proportion of variance in one 
variable explained by another variable (or a linear combination of. variables), 
Gu, provides a population estimate of the proportion of variability in 
the criterion (e.g., personality) attributable to the particular dimension of 
classification chosen (e.g., geographical region). Put concretely, in the pres- 
ent study 28% of the personality differences among males and 30% of 
the personality differences among females can be “explained” in one sense 
as related to geographical origin. This does not mean, of course, that geo- 
graphical location causes or produces changes in personality but only that 
geographical location provides a relatively convenient way of looking at 
almost a third of the variability in personality scores. 


C. INTERPRETATION OF GROUP DIFFERENCES 


l. Differences Among Males 


The first discriminant function would appear at a quick glance to be 
almost entirely intelligence specific with a weight on Factor B of .71. How- 
ever, the weights on M (imaginative) and N— (forthright), two primaries 
along with B in what is known to be a general creativity pattern (4, 5), 
suggest that it may not be sheer intelligence which is being tapped here 
but rather certain aspects of creativity. Other weights of some importance 
are on Factor Qs— (lower concern for social acceptance and self-enhance- 
ment) and L— (trusting, tolerant). When mean scores were calculated for 
each of the six original groups on this function, the highest scores were ob- 
tained by those from the urban, industrial regions: that is, the West Coast, 
Northeast, and Midwest. The more rural, less industrialized regions, con- 
versely, have much lower scores. 

The second discriminant function seems to revolve around a central core 
of trusting, hard-working tough mindedness, as evidenced in weights on 
Factors L—, G+, and I—, with some tendency. toward seriousness (F—), 
imagination (M+), group adherence (Q2—), and stubbornness (E+). The 
Midwest is higher than any other group of this dimension, while the West 
Coast and Southwest are lowest overall. This dimension reflects something 
of the usual Midwesterner stereotype: hardworking, conscientious, and 
stubbornly independent. 

In the third function we are immediately tempted to suggest from the 
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weights on A (—44), E (—.75), and F (—.29), all of which are part с 
the second-stratum extraversion factor (in the opposite direction), an ini 
pretation as simple intraversion. Other main primaries in the usual pattern 
however, are either absent (H) or in the wrong direction (Q.). Perhaps the 
core of this dimension lies not in intraversion but in isolation. The individual. 
high on this dimension may be cool and aloof (A—) and less dominant 
(E—) only because his opportunities for social interaction are severely 
restricted. Group dynamic studies (3) have shown that low E is associated _ 
with less effective role interaction, which would be consistent with the pro~ 
posed interpretation of this function, Additionally, the individual high on. 
this dimension seems to be reasonably content (L--) and emotionally calm 
(C+). Perhaps some vestige of the stoic and taciturn mountain man is re- 
flected in this dimension. In terms of group scores, the Western Mountain 
and Southwest areas are highest, while the Midwest and West Coast are _ 
lowest. 

The fourth function is largely defined by a weight of .80 for Factor F 
(surgency). The only additional weights of any relative importance are on 
A— (aloof, impersonal), M— (practical, realistic, and Q,— (less experi- 
menting). Some previous research (8) has established that there is a relation- 
Ship between Factor F scores and preference for living in large cities. It is 
not surprising, then, that the Northeast is the highest on this dimension and 
the Western Mountain region is the lowest. 


2. Differences Among Females 


weights on B+ and N—, Factor M is not so prominent as it had been for 
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as they had for the males with the exception of the Southwest (which is 
higher here). 

The weights on I (—.41), L (—.35), M (.58), and F (—.45) agree well 
with those found earlier in the male data for function 2. Factors G and Qs 
are absent from the picture here and Factors О and 0); have each assumed a 
larger role in the definition of this function. Again, the lineup of group scores 
is in good agreement with that seen in the male data. 

Much the same is true in function 3 with consistency in the weights for 
E, F, though a somewhat lower contribution from Factor A than had pre- 
viously been seen, The position of the Western Mountain and Midwest 
regions at either end of the scale is maintained. 

The fourth function here is identified principally by Q4+ (tense, driven) 
with additional contributions from Q+ (experimenting), N— (unpreten- 
tious), Qo-+ (self-sufficient), and O— (confident). The West Coast group 
is highest and the Southwest is lowest. 
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ATTRACTION AND VERBAL CONDITIONING* 12 


Georgia State University, Oklahoma State University, and 
State University of New York at Albany 


ROBERT C. Brown, JR., Вов HELM, AND JAMES T. TEDESCHI 


SUMMARY 


Forty female subjects were reinforced by a liked or disliked person in 
a verbal conditioning experiment. Liking for the reinforcing person had only 
marginal effects on performance levels, but rates of responding were signifi- 
cantly higher for those in the high-attraction condition, The results are 
interpreted in terms of an expectancy notion of interpersonal attraction. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Several studies have attempted to describe empirically the conditions 
under which specified interpersonal relationships might affect the strength 
of a verbal reinforcer, where “strength” is defined in terms of critical re- 
sponse frequency. In an attempt to establish the effects of an interpersonal 
attraction variable, Sapolsky (3) told Ss that they would find the E “con- 
genial” or “irritating” in the interaction. The information was based on a 
personality test that both the Ss and the E had taken. The “high-attraction” 
E elicited more critical responses from Ss than did the “low-attraction” E. 

Because Sapolsky's attraction-inducement procedure can be interpreted 
in terms of demand characteristics and evaluation apprehension, Smith, 
Helm, and Tedeschi (4) attempted to establish S-E similarity without im- 
plying that Ss should or should not cooperate with the E. In their study, the 
E explained to the S, before the experimental interaction, that the tests 
the S had previously completed indicated that the E and the S had similar 
(high-attraction condition) or dissimilar (low-attraction condition) atti- 
tudes. This similarity manipulation produced no differences-in either critical 
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response frequencies or rates and, according to postexperimental question- 
naires, apparently did not successfully induce interpersonal attraction dif. 
ferences. н 

The present experiment was performed in an attempt to provide a clear _ 
test of the relationship between interpersonal attraction and verbal con- | 
ditioning. A confederate (C) was employed in order to avoid the evaluation _ 
apprehension associated with direct E to S interactions (2). Byrne's tech- _ 
nique (1) of manipulating attitude similarity-dissimilarity was used to — 
induce either high or low attraction for the C. 


B. METHOD 


l. Subjects and. Experimental Personnel 


A female C presented stimulus verbs to each of the 40 female Ss and sup- 
plied a reinforcer (“good”) for critical responses in a Ta 
conditioning procedure. A male E administered pre- and posttests and gave 


An E conducted both the C and the S to individual testing cubicles, After 
the S completed Byrne's 23-item Attitude Survey (1), the C's Survey was 
faked to indicate attitudes either highly similar or dissimilar to those ex- 


Each $ was administered a Post experimental TJS. On both the pre- and 


be- 
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posttests, items from the IJS concerning liking for and willingness to work 
with the rated person were scored on one- to seven-point scales, The sum of 
these two scores constituted the attraction measure. 


C. RESULTS 


1. Pretest and Posttest Measures 


The C with attitudes similar to those of the Ss was rated as more attrac- 
tive (X = 12.10) than were Cs with dissimilar attitudes (X = 6.85: t = 
8.64, df = 38, р < .001) on pretests. Attraction differences were main- 
tained over the interaction, with “high-attraction” Cs rated higher (X = 
11.05) оп posttests than were “low-attraction” Cs (X = 9.95: t= 3.32, 
df = 38, p « .002), although attraction ratings by Ss in the low-attraction 
condition shifted positively and significantly (t = 7.67, df = 18, p < .001). 


2. Performance Levels 


Ss in the high-attraction condition emitted more I-WE responses (X = 
22.20) than did Ss in the low-attraction condition (X = 18.25: t= 1.72, 
dj = 38, p « .09). Thus, there was only a very weak effect of interpersonal 
attraction on this measure. 


3. Learning Rates 


‘The number of reinforced responses emitted by Ss over four blocks of 10 
trials each was analyzed in a 4 X 2 repeated measures analysis of variance. 
Significant linear effects for blocks (F = 14.35, df = 1/38, р < .001) indi- 
cated that Ss increased rate of emission of critical responses over trials, 
demonstrating an overall “learning” effect. However, a trial blocks by ex- 
perimental conditions interaction revealed a significant quadratic compari- 
son (F = 5.02, df = 1/38, р < .03), as can be seen in Figure 1. Ss in the 
high-attraction condition exhibited the higher response rate, attaining asymp- 
totic performance levels during the second block of 10 trials. 


D. Discussion 


Verbal reinforcement studies are based on the assumption that another's 
utterance of the word “good” will be positively reinforcing (i.e., beneficial, 
as opposed to harmful) when directed at one's own activities. Thus, allow- 
ing a few trials for discovery of the verbal reinforcing contingency, one would 
expect that subjects’ liking for the other person would produce an expecta- 
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tion for mediation of positive reinforcements and would lead to a rapid 
increase to asymptotic rates of critical responding, whereas subjects who 
found their experimental partner less attractive would delay responding be- 
cause of the absence of an expectancy for positive reinforcement. However, 
if the other's utterance of the word "good" following critical sentence con- 
struction is, indeed, reinforcing, then an eventual increase in response rates 
in the “low-attraction” condition lus an increase in attraction ratings for 
the mediator of reinforcers should occur. This pattern of responses and 
attributions was observed in the present study. 
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ATTRACTION AS A FUNCTION OF SIMILARITY IN 
ATTITUDES AND PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS* 1 


Department of Psychological Sciences, Purdue University 


RAMADHAR SINGH? 


SUMMARY 


The law of attraction was applied in estimating the relative weighting 
power of similarity in attitudes and personality characteristics as a deter- 
minant of attraction. Two experiments were run. Experiment I (N = 53) 
studied the effect of personality similarity on attraction. With a 2 X 2 
factorial design based upon two levels of personality similarity (.20 and 
:80) and two levels of subjects’ classification as to sex, it was found that 
personality similarity influenced attraction (р < .002), and that male and 
female subjects evaluated a same-sex stranger in precisely the same way 
(Е < 1.00), Experiment II (N = 75) attempted to ascertain the relative 
importance of attitude similarity and personality similarity as antecedents 
of attraction. Through a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design with two levels of each 
of the three factors—namely, sequence of information, attitude similarity, 
and personality similarity—it was observed that attitude similarity (№? < 
.0001) was more important than personality similarity (№? < .05) as a 
determiner of attraction. This relative importance of the two factors was 
further confirmed by the use of appropriate weights as proposed in the 
Byrne-Rhamey model. The results were explained in the light of the rein- 
forcement model of evaluative responses. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Interpersonal attraction has been conceptualized as an evaluative re- 
sponse to a target person by Byrne and his associates who have repeatedly 
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found that stimuli determine attraction to the extent that they embody two 
interrelated properties: affective meaning and reinforcement power (4, 5, 
7, 9, 10, 21). With a classical conditioning framework, it has been proposed 
that any stimulus with reinforcement properties serves as an unconditioned 
stimulus (UCS) for an implicit affective response. Whenever a discriminable 
stimulus is paired with the UCS, it becomes a conditioned stimulus (CS) for 
the implicit affective response. Overt evaluation of a CS depends upon the 
magnitude of affect conditioned to it. Affect, in turn, varies as a positive 
linear function of the proportion of positive reinforcements associated with 
the CS. This relationship between positive reinforcements and attraction 
has, indeed, proven so consistent and clear-cut throughout the research 
program that a law of attraction has been proposed: attraction toward a 
person is a positive linear function of the proportion of weighted positive 
reinforcements associated with him (5) or 


bio [ X(PR-M) ] , 
7 | (РЕМ) + XORGD* 


in which 4, is attraction toward a person, PR and NR are number of posi- 
tive and negative reinforcements associated with him, M and M’ are appro- 
priate weights for PR and NR, respectively, and m and & are empirically 
derived constants. This simple mathematical model can now be used in the 
scaling of stimuli in terms of their reinforcement properties; and the present 
study provides an application of this aspect of the model by means of an 
analysis of the relative importance of attitude similarity and personality 
similarity as determinants of attraction. 

Research to date suggests at least three hypotheses concerning the rela- 
tive reinforcing properties of similarity in attitudes and personality char- 
acteristics, On the basis of theory and empirical data (8, 12, 15, 18, 20, 24, 
30), both attitude and personality similarity may be regarded as having 
similar reinforcement properties, and hence equal importance as determi- 
nants of attraction. And if this holds true, attraction toward a person 
Should vary with the proportion of similarity. Another line of evidence 
indirectly suggests the possibility that only attitude similarity has rein- 
forcing properties and hence power to determine attraction (2, 11, 23). 
This view leads us to expect an increasing degree of attraction with in- 
creasing similarity in attitudes without any effect of personality similarity. 
From still a third perspective, it seems that agreeing attitudes may have 
more importance than similar personality characteristics as determiners of 
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attraction. The bulk of work within the attraction paradigm shows that 
attitudinal stimuli not only elicit affective response (7, 14) but also alter 
the probability of response in learning situations (13, 16, 17, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
33, 36). Moreover, the awareness of attitudinal similarity is rewarding in 
itself, An agreeing person lends direct support to a learned drive: i.e., “effec- 
tance motive” to be logical, to interpret the environment correctly, and to 
function effectively in understanding and predicting events (6). On the 
basis of this assumption of greater importance of attitudinal than person- 
ality similarity, we can predict higher attraction toward a stranger similar 
in both attitudes and personality characteristics, and lower attraction 
toward a stranger dissimilar in both respects. We cannot, however, order 
the attraction ratings to others varying differentially to similarity in atti- 
tudes and personality on a straight line unless the appropriate weights are 
known. Once the appropriate weights are derived, a positive linear relation- 
ship between the proportion of weighted positive reinforcements and attrac- 
tion, as predicted by the model, is expected. 

This paper reports findings from two experiments. Experiment I examined 
the effect of personality similarity on interpersonal attraction and also the 
suitability of the technique of manipulating similarity in personality. The 
purpose of Experiment II was to ascertain the relative importance of simi- 
larity in attitudes and personality characteristics as antecedents of attrac- 


tion. 
B. EXPERIMENT I 


1. Method 


a. Subjects. Thirty male and 30 female students enrolled in an introduc- 
tory psychology course at Purdue University served as subjects. They were 
fulfilling a course requirement. 

b. Design. A 2 X 2 factorial design with two levels of personality simi- 
larity (.20 and .80) and two levels of subjects’ classification as to sex was 
employed. The number of subjects varied from 12 to 15 per cell because of 
the absence of seven subjects in the second part of the experiment. 

c. Personality Scales. Out of 555 personality-trait words prescaled as to 
likableness (1), the 20 most meaningful words having likableness variance 
greater than one were chosen from the middle 130 trait-words (220-350). 
They were converted into six-point rating scales similar to the format of the 
attitude scales used in the attraction research (3, 4, 5), and were tested 
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on a small sample of 35 students in order to determine the variability of 
the scores and correlation among the scales. Ten scales having standard. 
deviation greater than one were finally selected for use. They are as follows: 
bold, excitable, impulsive, dependent, materialistic, absent-minded, rebel- 
lious, impractical, argumentative, and lonesome. Out of possible 45 inter. 
scale correlations, only three exceeded the .05 level of significance. { 

d. Procedure. Two weeks prior to the actual experiment, subjects were 
given the personality survey, and were required to sign up for the second 
part. In the actual experimental session, a mixed group of three to five sub- 
jects of both sexes and different treatment conditions were run at a time, 
Upon arrival, each subject received a specifically constructed experimental. 
booklet, the first page of which dealt with the general instructions about the 
experimental task, and the simulated personality scales indicated that the 
same-sex stranger was either .20 or .80 similar to the subjects with respect 
to those personality characteristics. The subjects were urged to read the 
responses of the stranger, to form an impression of him, and to make evalu- 
ations of him? on the Interpersonal Judgment Scale (4, 5) which consists of 
six seven-point rating scales (four buffer and two attraction scales of prob- 
able liking for and probable enjoyment of working together with the 
stranger). Responses to the two attraction scales are summed to yield the. 
measure of attraction which ranges from 2 to 14, ` 


2. Results 


Analysis of variance disclosed that personality similarity played a very 
significant role in determining attraction (F = 10.42, df = 1/49, p< 
:002), and that male and female subjects did not differ in their responsive- 
Dess to personality similarity (F — 1.00). The interaction term was not sig- 
nificant (F < 1.00) either. The nonsignificance of the interaction term 
ruled out the possibility of sex differences in the law of attraction, suggesting. 
that sex differences, as noted by Potts (32), may be attributed to her experi- 
mental methodology. 

Results of this experiment clearly suggest that personality similarity may 
be regarded as a determinant of attraction, and that the technique of 
manipulating similarity in personality may work reasonably well in ascertain- 
ing the relative importance of similarity in attitudes and personality char- 
acteristics as determinants of attraction. 


5 Measures of feelings and expectancy were also taken, and the results related to 
those are reported elsewhere (34). 
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C. EXPERIMENT П 
1. Method 


a. Subjects. The subjects were 24 male and 56 female students from an 
introductory psychology course at Purdue University. Participation ful- 
filled a course requirement. 

b. Design. A 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design employing two levels of each of 
three factors—namely, sequence of presentation (attitude-personality and 
personality-attitude similarity), attitude similarity (.20 and .80), and per- 
sonality similarity (.20 and .80)—was used for experimental manipulations. 
Since five subjects failed to report for the second part, the number of ob- 
servations varied from 8 to 10 across the eight cells. 

c. Attitude Scales. Out of 56 attitude issues of varying importance, 10 
attitude issues of moderate importance were selected (5). All these issues 
were converted into six-point rating scales consistent with the standard 
format of the attraction research, and were tested on a group of 60 students 
to ascertain standard deviations and interscale correlations. Analyses indi- 
cated that all but one standard deviation was greater than one, and that 
only nine interscale correlations were significant out of the 45 such correla- 
tions. 

d. Procedure. Two weeks prior to the actual experiment, subjects were 
given a survey of attitudes and personality characteristics, and signed up 
for the second part of the experiment. During the second session, a mixed 
group of 20 to 25 subjects were run at a time. Upon arrival, they received an 
experimental booklet consisting of the responses of a same-sex stranger to 
10 attitude and 10 personality scales. The order of presentation of the two 
scales was counterbalanced, Similar to Experiment I, the task was described 
as impression formation on the basis of limited information. Subjects read 
the responses of the stranger, and evaluated him on the Interpersonal Judg- 
ment Scale. 


2. Results 


Table 1 shows the means and the standard deviations for the eight cells 
of the 2X 2 X 2 factorial design. Inspection of this table suggests that 
attitude similarity (F = 58.54, df = 1/67, p < .0001) was more important 
than personality similarity (F = 3.98, df = 1/67, p < .05) as a determi- 
nant of attraction. It is also clear that sequence of information did not make 
any difference in evaluative response (F < 1.00). The nonsignificance of 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ATTRACTION MEASURES 
Attitude-personality sequence Personality-attitude 
Personality similarity Personality similarity i 
20 80 20 .80 
Attitude, joes ol EE с) = 
similarity Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
20 6.22 2.68 7.50 1.69 7.30 1.57 8.00 ni 
80 10.50 1.84 11.33 1.87 10.10 1.73 10.89 209 
— ш 


the double and triple interactions indicates that different stimulus com- 
ponents played additive roles in the final evaluation of the stranger. 
greater importance of attitude similarity in relation to personality similarity 
as a determiner of attraction was further confirmed by the estimates of 
magnitude of variance contributed by the two factors (37). While attitude - 
congruence accounted for .43 of the total variance, personality similarity _ 
explained only .02. These findings support the first part of the third hypothe- 
sis vis-à-vis the relative reinforcement properties of similarity in attitudes ` 
and personality characteristics. d 
The second part of the third hypothesis required first the determination: 
of appropriate weights for the relative magnitude of reinforcement prop- 
erties of attitude similarity and personality similarity. A weight of unity. 
was assigned to each unit of attitudinal information, and weights for per- 
sonality similarity and dissimilarity were varied from .10 to .60 in different 
combinations. In this curve-fitting Process, a weight of .30 for personality | 
similarity and of .20 for dissimilarity provided the most satisfactory fit with 
the Byrne-Nelson function (9). A test of goodness of fit between the ob- 
served mean attraction scores and those predicted by the Byrne-Nelson | 
equation 5.44X + 6.62 yielded a nonsignificant F value (F — 1.77, dj = 


4/67, n.s.) for deviations from linear trend (29). The third hypothesis thus 
received confirmation. 


D. Discussion 


The primary purpose of this Study was to ascertain the effect of similarity 
in attitudes and personality characteristics on interpersonal attraction and 
thereby to infer their relative weighting properties. Results of the two ex- 
periments show that personality similarity had an effect on attraction, авй. 
that attitude similarity had a greater magnitude of effect than personality — 
similarity, This provides a confirmation of the third hypothesis. 

Byrne and his associates (4, 5, 7, 9, 10) conceptualize all the determinants 
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of attraction as having affective meaning and reinforcement properties. 
Within this reinforcement framework, they appear to be able to account for 
the effect of a wide variety of stimuli, such as ratings of creativity (31), 
positive descriptions (22, 35), and bonus points (19), to mention a few, on 
attraction. The same reinforcement notion can be employed to explain the 
results of this study. Attitude similarity played a more important role than 
did personality similarity in interpersonal attraction because of the relative 
magnitude of its reinforcement components. While similarity elicited posi- 
tive affect, attitudinal similarity elicited a stronger level of affect in relation 
to personality similarity. Similarity per se thus influenced attraction only to 
the extent that it was reinforcing and, hence, affect-arousing to the subject. 

This use of the law of attraction in scaling of stimuli for their reinforcing 
properties requires an additional validation of the weights. Byrne defines 
reinforcement in the traditional law of effect terminology as the “capacity 
to alter response probability” in learning situations. If the weights represent 
for the reinforcement properties of the stimulus, it is expected that differen- 
tially weighted stimuli promote learning differently. While empirical sup- 
port for this point is available (13, 25, 26, 27, 28), the validation of the 
“weights” as indices of the reinforcement magnitude of similarity in attitudes 
and personality characteristics remains to be substantiated in learning re- 
search, 

It should be mentioned that the finding of the greater influence of attitude 
similarity than personality similarity on interpersonal attraction is based 
upon an American sample and needs to be verified in cross-cultural settings. 
It would also be useful to apply Byrne’s approach in exploring the relative 
importance of the various other determinants (e.g., race, religion, nation- 
ality, etc.) of interpersonal attraction in different cultures for at least under- 
standing what makes one “dissimilar.” 
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FANTASY AGGRESSION AND THE CATHARSIS 
PHENOMENON* 1 


Tufts University 


SHARON Baron SPIEGEL AND MARTIN ZELIN 


SUMMARY 


Forty-two male college students were told that the effects of intellectual 
tasks on blood pressure were being tested. Half the Ss were frustrated and 
all Ss were then asked to write a five-minute story based on one of three 
TAT-type pictures; one of these depicted E. The frustration induction led to 
significant systolic elevations, but not to more fantasy aggression. Following 
writing, differences among groups as to blood pressure, self-ratings of 
anxiety, and anger were not significant. Blood pressure decreases could not 
be interpreted as evidence of catharsis produced by fantasy aggression. For 
nonfrustrated Ss, the amount of aggression in the stories was positively cor- 
related with blood pressure increases. The methodological problems in using 
blood pressure in studying aggression were discussed. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is widely held that when one has been frustrated, the occurrence of an 
aggressive response will make the frustrated person feel better and make it 
less likely that he will aggress again. The formal statement of this frustra- 
tion-aggression relationship by Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Sears 
(3) has generated much research to establish its validity and to distinguish 
between the effects of different forms of aggression. If physical or verbal ag- 
gression has beneficial effects for the frustrated person, perhaps aggression 
should be encouraged as a means for releasing emotional tension. However, 
it is equally important to know whether less destructive forms of aggression, 
Such as fantasy aggression, would be as effective in reducing the residual 
effects of frustration. The purpose of the present study is to explore the 
effects of fantasy aggression on blood pressure, affective states, and prob- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 24, 1972. 
Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press. И 
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ability of subsequent aggression. Although a few earlier studies have been 
directed to this question, the results are inconclusive because of the limited 
range of fantasy stimuli used, and the short amount of time allowed for 
aggression to occur. 

Hokanson and Burgess (5) assessed the effectiveness of three types of 
aggressive opportunities on reducing frustration-produced blood pressure 
elevations. Frustrated Ss were given an opportunity for either physical aggres- 
sion, verbal aggression, fantasy aggression, or no aggression. The fantasy 
task of writing for two minutes to a TAT stimulus was judged ineffective in 
bringing about catharsis, as defined by reduction of blood pressure. In the 
physical and verbal aggression groups, however, it was found that opportu- 
nity for delivering shocks or evaluating E did result in significant blood 
pressure decreases, 

In explaining their results, Hokanson and Burgess invoke the concept of 
opportunity for aggression. Although the incidence of aggression in the 
physical and verbal aggression groups was low, the authors say that being 
given the opportunity to aggress is sufficient to produce catharsis. Such an 
explanation seems inadequate, as the opportunity for aggression is always 
present even when not so structured in the experiment. The response of 
leaving the experiment, insulting E, or being uncooperative is always avail- 
able to S, and yet the opportunity alone does not result in tension reduction. 
It is likely that the critical parameter is the extent to which aggression has 
occurred rather than the fact that an opportunity has been presented. There- 
fore, in the present study, in addition to analysis of grouped data, correla- 
tions between the amount of aggression and the course of blood pressure will 
be computed in order to discriminate between the effect of the aggressive 
opportunity and the aggression itself, 

Several additional factors make Hokanson’s experiment inconclusive as to 
the cathartic effect of fantasy aggression. Pilot studies by the present investi- 
gators suggest that a two-minute time limit for story writing may (а) account 


tive feedback as to their performance tend to interpret their inability to 
finish the story as additional failure and frustration, thus rearousing anger 
and blood pressure. 

Contrary to Hokanson and Burgess’s findings, evidence that fantasy 
aggression may be cathartic is provided by an unpublished thesis by Mer- 
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shon, cited by Hokanson and Edelman (6). She found that direct aggression 
toward a low status frustrater and fantasy aggression toward a high status 
frustrater were successful in reducing systolic blood pressure in frustrated 
Ss. Because of the disparity of results, the present study will test the effects 
of fantasy aggression in response to three different stimuli. The question of 
what constitutes aggression must also be considered. The writers agree with 
Berkowitz (1) that fantasy aggression may not be cathartic because (a) 
appropriate stimuli and cues associated with the frustrater are not present, 
and (0) S does not feel that he has injured the person in return for the injury 
inflicted. In a similar vein, Kaufmann (7) questions whether fantasy aggres- 
sion can be cathartic if it does not have a subjective probability greater than 
zero of reaching the frustrater. However, a fantasy situation where the prob- 
ability of reaching the frustrater is greater than zero can be constructed ex- 
perimentally. Stories written in response to stimuli picturing the frustrater 
would fulfill the criteria of reaching the source of frustration and seeming to 
inflict injury. A comparison will be made between fantasy in response to a 
highly aggressive stimulus depicting Z and fantasy to a similar picture that 
does not contain Ё, and also a neutral picture; half the Ss will be given a 
frustration induction procedure prior to writing the stories. 

It is hypothesized that the aggressive content of the stories will be higher 
for the high frustration condition. It is predicted that the amount of aggres- 
sion elicited will be highly correlated with the amount of blood pressure 
return for frustrated Ss given the picture of E. Within the groups of Ss re- 
ceiving the other aggressive picture, it is expected that highly aggressive 
responses will not lead to more reduction in blood pressure than low aggressive 
responses, because of the absence of relevant frustrater cues; although E 
will read the responses, they are not aimed at her, and therefore should not 
be seen as injurious. It is expected that the neutral picture will not elicit 
aggressive responses. These Ss should have a slower return than the high 
aggressive responders to the picture of E, and be no different from any of 
the other frustrated groups. The critical group for which catharsis is pre- 
dicted is the one in which Ss are given an opportunity to direct their fantasy 
toward E, the source of their anger, and do in fact aggress. 

Fantasy aggression as it is usually conceptualized does not, of course, 
consist of writing stories to pictures of the source of anger; therefore, if 
catharsis is observed in such a situation, it would not prove that fantasy 
aggression is as a rule cathartic. By comparing the groups in which stories 
are written about the frustrater with the groups given some other stimulus, 
the effects of fantasy aggression in general and in this special situation can 


Ж 


be contrasted. If catharsis occurs after writing stories to any picture, fantasy 
aggression must be judged cathartic, similar to physical and verbal aggres- 
sion. On the other hand, if fantasy aggression is cathartic only when the 
subject of the stimulus is the source of anger, it will be clear why fantasy 
aggression in general differs from other types of aggression in its tension 


reducing properties, 7 
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B. METHOD 


1. Subjects and Experimental Design 


Forty-two male college students were used in a 2 X 3 factorial design 
with seven Ss in each cell. Ss served in the experiment to fulfill a require- 
ment for an introductory psychology course. One female E administered the 
tests, and blood pressure readings were made by one female assistant, To 
minimize the effects of experimenter bias, the assistant was given minimal 
information about the background of the study. The title, “Effects of In- 
tellectual Tasks on Blood Pressure" was typed on the postcards sent to 
recruit Ss. They were told that in order to correlate physiological changes 
with different intellectual tasks, a series of tests would be administered! 
followed by blood pressure readings. The first test, given to aid in the decep- 
tion and establish a base rate, was the Picture Completion subtest of the 
WAIS. All Ss were told that their Score was very good. The next test was 
introduced as the Counting Test. Instructions were given as follows: 

"Start with the number 1 and add 1 to that; add 2 to that sum, 3 to that 
sum, 4 to that sum, etc. I will ask you to do all this in your head and recite 
only the answers. For instance, 1 F1=2,242=4443=7,74 
4 = 11, etc., so you should recite 1, 2, 4, 7, 11, etc. You will be scored on 
speed as well as accuracy, so that if you are going too slowly I will ask you 
to begin again. Also, if you make any errors, you will have to begin again." 

Ss in the nonfrustrated condition were permitted to recite for one minute, 
were not corrected, and were told “Good” at the end of the sequence. Ss in 
the frustrated condition were Stopped three times, told that they were not 
going fast enough, were chided as to their ability for math, and were finally: 


next test." 
The next part of the experiment was introduced as a creative writing test. 
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The stimuli were xerox copies of photographs simulating TAT pictures. 
Picture 1 depicted a man standing behind a girl, in what appeared to be a 
threatening pose. The girl in the picture was E, but the photostatic copying 
process was used so that the identity of the girl would not be immediately 
apparent. Picture 2 was a similar picture, but the girl in the picture was not 
E. Pictures 1 and 2 had been equated for aggressive pull by a group of 31 
judges. Picture 3 showed a man and woman feeding ducks on an autumn 
day, and was selected for its nonaggressive quality. Each $ was randomly 
assigned to one of the groups and asked to write a creative story based on the 
picture shown to him; five minutes were allowed for this task. 

The assistant took systolic readings by the auscultatory method using an 
aneroid sphygmomanometer and stethoscope. Readings were taken at the 
beginning of the experiment, after the Picture Completion Test, after the 
Counting Test, after the fantasy task, and at the end of the experiment. 

The paper and pencil instruments were administered to all Ss at the end 
of the experiment. First they were asked to guess the purpose of the experi- 
ment and write a short evaluation of the experiment. They were then asked 
for self-ratings on a five-point scale as to how angry at E (anger-out), how 
angry at themselves (anger-in), and how anxious they felt at several points in 
the experiment, corresponding to the places where the systolic readings had 
been taken. According to Funkenstein, King, and Drolette (4), these are the 
three common modes of response to frustration. 


2. Judges’ Ratings 


Ratings of the amount of aggression in fantasy were made by three clinical 
psychologists. These judges were shown the stimulus pictures and were 
instructed to assign each story a rating from 1 (very low aggression) to 5 
(very high aggression). Each story was rated on three dimensions: aggression 
toward the female, aggression toward the male, and global aggression. The 
judges were given no information as to which conditions Ss were in. Correla- 
tions among the three judges’ ratings ranged from .65 to .90; the median 7 
was .82. 

The Ss’ written evaluations of the experiments were given to two other 
judges who assessed the amount of aggression and assigned a rating from 1 
to 5. The judges were instructed to equate a very positive evaluation with 
low aggression, and a very negative evaluation with high aggression. The 
correlation among the two judges’ ratings was .90; hence, the mean of their 
rating was defined as the extent of Ss’ subsequent aggression. 
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C. RESULTS 


As may be seen in Table 1, Ss in the high frustration condition had signifi- 

cantly greater increases in blood pressure as a result of the Counting Test 
than those in the low frustration condition, indicating that the frustration. 
technique was successful (one-tailed Mann Whitney U Test, U = 1.89, ġ < 
.03). 
Chi square tests showed that Ss in the frustrated condition experienced 
greater increases in anger at E (y? — 10.5, 1 df, p < .01), and anger at them- 
selves (3? = 12.6, 1 df, p < -001). Increased anxiety was reported in both 
conditions with no significant differences between the two conditions, 

Behavioral responses to frustration ranged from apologetic remarks to 
statements by Ss that they were trying their best. In several instances Ss 
remarked that math was their best subject. Many Ss appeared upset or 
annoyed. None of the Ss insulted E or attempted to leave the room or termi- 
nate the experiment. 

After the effects of frustration were established, chi squares were computed 
to determine the extent to which the cathartic effects of fantasy occurred. 
The fantasy task led to decreases in blood pressure for more Ss in the 
frustrated condition than in the nonfrustrated condition (y? = 4.76, 1 df, p < 
:05). Similarly, anger directed outward and anger directed inward dropped 
more in the frustrated condition than in the nonfrustrated condition (p < 
-001). This was expected as Ss in the nonfrustrated condition had lower levels 
prior to writing, making further decreases less likely. There were no signifi- 
cant differences among groups within either condition as to blood pressure, 
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anger-out, or anger-in following the writing task, With the grouping arranged 
according to stimulus pictures, the greatest number of blood pressure drops 
occurred for picture 3, the neutral picture, and the least for picture 1; how- 
ever, these fell just short of statistical significance (y? = 5.25, 2 df, p < .10; 
Хоз = 5.99). 

Since the Ss in the frustrated condition experienced more increases in blood 
pressure resulting from frustration and more decreases resulting from fantasy 
than Ss in the nonfrustrated condition, it was of interest to determine how 
far Ss were above the Picture Completion Test baseline after fantasy. Differ- 
ence scores were computed for each S between his prefrustration (Picture 
Completion Test) level and postfantasy level. These differences are shown 
in Table 1, The Kruskal-Wallis analysis of variance on these change scores 
showed no significant differences between frustrated and nonfrustrated Ss, 
among the three stimulus pictures, or for their interaction. 

In the nonfrustrated condition where blood pressure had risen minimally 
as a result of the Counting Test, the fantasy task led to continued blood 
pressure increases in general. In the frustrated condition, where blood pres- 
sure response to the Counting Test was greater, the fantasy task led to median 
decreases in blood pressure. These blood pressure decreases for frustrated 
Ss and increases for nonfrustrated Ss account for the lack of significant differ- 
ences in postfantasy blood pressure levels when comparisons are made to 
prefrustration baseline. Similarly, there were no significant differences among 
self-ratings of anger-out, anger-in, and anxiety between frustrated and non- 
frustrated Ss. 

Table 2 summarizes mean aggression for each group on fantasy aggression 
toward the female, toward the male, and global aggression, This table shows 
that within the low-frustrated groups Pictures 1 and 2 did not differ in agres- 
sive pull. This substantiated the ratings of 31 judges in a pilot study that had 
equated the two pictures. However, when given to Ss who had been frustrated 
prior to writing, the mean aggression toward the female was significantly 


TABLE 2 
Jupces’ MEAN RATINGS OF AGGRESSION IN FANTASY 
Condition А 
Frustrated Nonfrustrated 
Picture 
Aggression 1 1 3 1 2 3 
Toward female 3.62 1,95 1.19 2.24 2.91 148 
Toward male 2.38 157 110 138 143 157 


Global 348 181 152 2.62 2.62 171 
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greater for picture 1 (¢ = 2.18, 12 df, p < .05). Global aggression, although 
not independent of this, was also significantly greater for Picture 1 tha 
Picture 2 (¢ = 2.59, 12 df, p < .05). Although the two pictures were very 
similar, apparently the stimulus of the frustrater in Picture 1 was sufficien 
to elicit more aggressive fantasy in response to it. 

For Pictures 2 and 3 there were no significant differences in the amount 
fantasy aggression between frustrated and nonfrustrated Ss receiving 
same stimulus. Although the differences in the amount of aggression in ге 
sponse to Picture 1 between conditions did not reach statistical significance 
the trend indicated more aggression toward the female (/ = 1.98, 12 df, 
tgs = 2.17), and more aggression toward the male (t = 2.13, 12 dj, p <-10) 
for the frustrated condition. It is most likely that failure to reach statistica 
significance was due to the small size of the samples. Thus, the data suggest 
that frustration led to higher levels of fantasy aggression when the stimul 
was more closely related to the frustrater. 

Blood pressure changes were not significantly correlated with changes’ 
self-ratings of anger or anxiety at various points in the experiment. Foi 
frustrated Ss, the greater the rise in reported anxiety as a result of the 
Counting Test, the more fantasy aggression toward the female (r — 449) 
toward the male (r = .52), and global aggression (> = .50). The more the 
global aggression, the more anxiety went down after writing (7 = —.47) 
These correlations were all significant at the .05 level. In contrast to this 
for nonfrustrated Ss Counting Test anxiety was not predictive of aggression 
toward the female (r = .03) or global aggression (7 = 07). 4 

For the Ss in the low frustration groups, writing an aggressive story pro: 
duced increases in systolic blood. pressure. In the nonfrustrated condition, 
the amount of global aggression in the stories was positively correlated with 
the amount that blood pressure rose (ғ = .48, 19 df, p < .05). Examining 
these findings by group, it was determined that this correlation was due to 
the aggression in groups given Picture 1 (r = .71) and Picture 2 (r = .72) 
the highly aggressive pictures. The changes in blood pressure were not cor 
lated with changes in self-ratings of anger or anxiety. 

There were no significant differences between groups on the amount of 
Subsequent aggression, as defined by ratings of the experiment. However, 2 
one-tailed Spearman Rank Correlation between the amount of global aggres- 
sion in fantasy and evaluation of the experiment within frustrated groups 1 
and 2 revealed that frustrated Ss who wrote more aggressive stories were 
less aggressive in their evaluation of the experiment (r = —.63, 12 dj, p < 
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05). This could be interpreted as evidence for a cathartic effect of aggression 
as defined by less subsequent aggression. 


D D. Discussion 


Within the high frustration condition, writing in response to any of the 
three pictures produced a reduction in blood pressure; within the low frustra- 
tion condition, the writing task led to elevations. As blood pressure returns 
occurred in all frustrated groups, including the low fantasy aggression group, 
the systolic decreases cannot be interpreted as evidence of catharsis produced 
by fantasy aggression. 

On the basis of these results and Hokanson and Burgess's findings that 
mean blood pressure elevations of 9.5 mm of mercury for the frustrated Ss 
persisted after a two-minute fantasy aggression opportunity, it seems that 
time may be the critical parameter in studies employing vascular indicators 
to test the effects of fantasy aggression. Five minutes seems to be sufficient 
time for blood pressure to return to prefrustration levels regardless of whether 
or not fantasy aggression occurs during that time. 

If catharsis is conceptualized in terms of relative speed of recovery, the 
question to be tested is whether fantasy aggression will result in more rapid 
returns in blood pressure. But the methodological problem in testing this 
hypothesis is apparent: shortening the interval for the fantasy task will 
decrease the likelihood of eliciting aggression, but lengthening it will allow 
enough time for systolic recovery in all groups. Two modifications can be 
suggested. The first involves having the Ss think aggressive thoughts; how- 
ever, this is unacceptable because it fails to meet the criterion of having a 
subjective probability greater than zero of reaching the frustrater. The 
alternative of having the Ss tell the story to E presents a different problem 
because if this method is used, aggression levels will probably be markedly 
lower than for corresponding written fantasy tasks. 

On the basis of a fantasy catharsis hypothesis, one would predict that the 
greater the fantasy aggression, the more rapidly the blood pressure returns 
to baseline. However, as the amount of aggression in stories is related to the 
amount of blood pressure increase, as found in the present study, the opposite 
prediction of greater systolic elevations in response to fantasy aggression 
would follow. This positive correlation between the amount of aggression and 
systolic increases following writing was observed in the experiment not only 
for the nonfrustrated condition, but also for those Ss in the frustrated con- 
dition whose blood pressure changes in response to the Counting Test were 
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below the median for all Ss (r — .89). Because of the temporal interaction of 
homeostatic and arousal responses, it becomes impossible to assess the 
cathartic effects of fantasy aggression on vascular indicators. 

The frustration-aggression hypothesis states that aggression following 
frustration reduces the probability of subsequent aggression. The findings in 
this study supported the writers’ emphasis on the importance of individual 
differences within a condition. Although group differences in aggression be- 
tween frustrated Ss given Pictures 1, 2, and 3 were not significant, the first 
opportunity for aggression did not predict the extent of aggression while 
evaluating the experiment, the second opportunity. This suggests that the 
frustration-aggression relationship is not an all-or-none occurrence, but rather 
that the amount of initial aggression is inversely related to the extent of later 
aggression. These findings also reflect the inadequacy of Hokanson's concept 
of opportunity for aggression, as such a concept does not account Íor be- 
havioral differences. Since all Ss in a group have the same opportunity to 
aggress, the differences observed in subsequent aggression would not have 
been predicted had not the individual differences. within groups been 
analyzed. Thus, in studying the effects of expression of aggression, a correla- 
tion technique seems necessary. 

By analyzing the data in this way, it was observed that aggression that 
is not preceded by frustration appears to be tension inducing with respect to 
blood pressure, The findings in the nonfrustrated groups are additional 
evidence that in Hokanson and Burgess's study the levels of aggression 
elicited were too low. "Therefore, his study did not effectively assess the effects 
of fantasy aggression on blood pressure, As emphasized by the writers, the 
procedure used to induce fantasy aggression is critical in determining the 
effects that it will have on blood pressure, The short time interval for fantasy 
would explain why blood pressure remained elevated in the high frustration 
condition, and the failure to elicit high levels of aggression could account for 
failure to manifest greater blood pressure increases following fantasy in the 
low frustration condition. 
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IMPRESSIONS CREATED BY CONFORMING AND 
INDEPENDENT PERSONS* * 


State University of New York at Albany 


Tuomas R. КАМЕ AND James T. TEDESCHI 


SUMMARY 


The present study examined the impressions created by a conforming or 
independent person in a backwards version of the Asch conformity paradigm. 
Triads of subjects preinstructed as alleged confederates of the experimenter 
acted as a unanimous majority in making a number of erroneous judgments. 
A fourth person (the real confederate) either conformed to or remained 
independent from the group’s pressures. The confederate was either a white 
or a black male college student. Subsequent to the judgment task, subjects 
were asked to give their objective impressions of the confederate. In com- 
parison to an independent person, a conformist was evaluated less positive, 
less trustworthy, and less esteemed, and rated as more impotent, more non- 
aggressive, and more accommodative. An interaction of behavior and race 
was obtained on a measure of attraction. A black was rated as attractive 
regardless of whether he was independent or conforming; but a white was 
rated attractive only when he was independent. A number of nonhypothesized 
results were also obtained on subjects’ self-ratings. 


аа pee амы, 
A. INTRODUCTION 


In a classic study of social conformity, Asch (1) used groups of seven to 
nine persons who made judgments with regard to unambiguous visual stimuli. 
Six or eight of the persons were confederates of the experimenter and were 
preinstructed to emit unanimous and erroneous judgments occasionally. The 
confederates’ judgments were obtained orally and in succession with the 
critical subject making his judgment next to last. It was found that about 
80% of all subjects yielded to the erroneous majority decisions at least once 
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during the experiment. Interviews established that most subjects wen 
cerned about creating a disturbance in the group and about appearing s 
Or weird to other group members. It is clear that these results are re 
and that they can be obtained with as few as three conderates in the 
(3). 3 

Nord (11) has proposed a social exchange explanation for conform 
behavior. He Suggests that conformity is a form of investment which 
individual supplies the group in order to increase his own certainty al 
reality, to reach goals, and to receive social approval. Conformity is yi 
as а cost, particularly in terms of devaluation of self. Subjects in the 
type paradigm engage in what has been called public conformity (10 


effect occurs. The ingratiator wants to be accepted or liked so that he 


gain special favors, but if he is unmasked the consequences are apt to inch 
rejection and dislike, 


than conformity (13). The i 
least-of-evils choice between conformity or deviance. 


he present study examines the impressions of a conforming or indepe 


dent person by group members in. the paradigm. Triads of subjec 
were informed of Asch’s original experi 


- Then the “critical subject” (in reality a confederate) 


udi 
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was brought into the room, instructions were given, and the judgments ob- 
tained. The critical subject made independent judgments or conformed. 

Since the real subjects were aware that their erroneous judgments were in 
fact erroneous and were furthermore aware that the judgments were quite 
unambiguous and easy to make, it was hypothesized that they would view 
the conforming subjects as “weak,” fearful of group censure, or as attempting 
ingratiation. Hence, the conforming individual would be perceived as more 
negative than the independent individual. Under such conditions, conformity 
is a cost to the individual, not only because of lowered self-esteem, but also 
because of group disapproval. 

The experiment was a 2 X 2 factorial design. The “critical subject" was 
either independent or conforming and he was either black or white. The 
racial factor was added to ascertain whether white students on a liberal 
college campus in 1972 would display any prejudice in their impressions. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Eighty males fulfilled an introductory psychology course requirement by 
their participation in the Spring of 1972 at the State University of New York 
at Albany. Subjects signed up for the experiment in triads and were randomly 
assigned across conditions. On four occasions, only two subjects showed up 
at the laboratory and a confederate was used to maintain a group size of 
three. 


2. Procedure 


The experimenter described the details of procedure and the results ob- 
tained by Asch (2). The subjects were asked to act as accomplices in an 
alleged attempt to replicate Asch's findings. They were informed that on 12 
of the 18 trials, their unanimous judgments would be erroneous. The mate- 
tials used (comparison lines) and the order of judgments were the same as 
used by Asch (2). Subjects reported erroneous judgments on trials 3, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, and 18. This initial phase of the experiment was 
rather informal and questions were answered as they arose. When the pro- 
cedure was understood, the experimenter left to escort the "critical subject" 
from the waiting room to the experimental room, where the actual subjects 
were waiting. The three subjects sat in adjacent chairs facing a formica 
table; a fourth chair by the entrance to the room was used by the “critical 
subject.” 
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The black and white adult male (undergraduate) confederates who sery 
as “critical subjects” either made completely independent judgments or. 
formed to 10 of the 12 erroneous judgments made by the group. In t 


ported by the majority on trials 3,4, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 16, 17, and 18. Followin; 
the experimental session, the "critical subject" was escorted from the roo 
and allegedly debriefed. The subjects were then told that, typically, 
psychologist would want to add something new (“some new wrinkle of 
own") to a replication study. "Therefore, we are asking those who pari 
pated as accomplices to serve a dual purpose—to act as a unanimous majo 
and to serve as impartial observers of the responses made by the criti 
subject.” Subjects were asked to complete a causality questionnaire, to 
their impressions of the “critical subject” and themselves on separate a 
abbreviated Semantic Differentials, SD (12) and to rate the “critical 5 
ject” on Byrne’s (4) Interpersonal Judgment Scale (IJS), respectivel 
The causality questionnaire asked subjects to indicate on an 11-po 
Likert-type continuum whether they perceived the responses of the “cri 
subject” as self-determined or determined by the influence of the majori 


harmful-beneficial, kind-cruel, and honest-dishonest. The potency dimension 
of the SD included strong-weak, hard-soft, cautious-rash, and severe-lenient 
The activity dimension of the SD included active-passive, progressive-regi 
sive, stable-changeable, and calm-excitable.? Polar adjectives were added ) 
the SD: exploitative-accommodative, trustworthy-untrustworthy, and no 


C. RESULTS 
ariance were performed on each of the dependent 
the conformity manipulation were found on both 


, 2 Each scale was Scored from +3 to —3 and the four items for each Semantic dimen: 
sion were summed to yield an overall score, 


Two X 2 analyses of v. 
variables. Main effects of 
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the evaluative (F = 17.309, df — 1/76, р < .001) and potency (F = 
60.420, df = 1/76, р < .001) dimensions of the SD. Subjects evaluated 
the conformist as mildly positive (X — 1.53) and as quite impotent (X — 
—4.00); the independent person was rated as strongly positive (X = 4.63) 
and mildly potent (X = 1.50). In addition, the independent “critical sub- 
ject” was rated as more trustworthy (F — 15.286, df = 1/76, p < .001), 
more aggressive (F = 29.802, df = 1/76, р < .001), more esteemed (F = 
26.688, df = 1/76, p < .001) and less accommodative (F = 19.860, df = 
1/76, p < .001) than the conforming “critical subject.” A summary of 
these means is shown in Table 1. Main effects of both the conformity (F = 
21.439, df = 1/76, p < .001) and гасе (F = 12.782, df = 1/76, p < .001) 
factors were found on the IJS measure of attraction. However, a marginally 
significant interaction was also found on liking (F = 3.741, df = 1/76, < 
.057). As can be seen in Table 2, the black confederate was liked whether 
or not he conformed, but the white confederate was liked only when he was 
independent. Finally, the independent person was seen as self-determined 
(X — 10.39) and the conformist's behavior was perceived as determined 
by the group (X = 2.18; F = 4828.838, df = 1/76, p < .001). 

Ratings by subjects of themselves were also affected by the experimental 
factors. The subjects rated themselves as evaluatively better (F — 5.547, 
df = 1/76, р < .021) and as more impotent (F = 5.022, df = 1/76, p< 
028) when the “critical subject" was independent rather than conforming 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF RATINGS OF OTHER AND SELF AS A 
FUNCTION OF THE CONFORMITY MANIPULATION 


Independent variable 


Independent Conforming 
Rating X SD X SD 

Semantic ratings of others 

Evaluative 4.63 341 1.53 3.24 

Potency 1.50 3.46 —4.00 2.74 

Aggression 30 1.65 —1.40 1.03 

Trustworthiness 130 102 8 148 

Accommodativeness 20 1.30 143 142 
IJS ratings of others 

Attraction 10.50 1.67 808 2.07 

Esteem 10.65 140 8.63 2.01 
Semantic ratings of self 

Evaluative 3.10 4.55 80 4.06 

Potency —1.75 2.62 .60 3.17 


Aggression — 80 1.49 — .05 1.54 
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= TABLE 2 " 
P MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE INTERACTIONS ON ATTRACTION 7 
eur FOR OTHER AND POTENCY RATINGS OF SELF ) 
White Black White Black - 
Variable conformist conformist ^ independent independent 13 
Attraction 
x 6.90 9.25 9.70 10.40 
SD 1.86 2.31 1,84 1.54 
Potency of 
self 
x 45 E 25 — 2.00 
SD 8.14 3.28 3.03 222 


(see Table 1). An interaction of both experimental factors was obtained û 
ratings of potency of self (F = 3.753, df = 1/76, p < .056). As can bes 
in Table 2, subjects rated themselves only slightly potent in all conditio 
except when the “critical subject” was black and independent; in the latt 
case, subjects perceived themselves as quite impotent. In addition, the cor 
formity manipulation (F — 5.093, df = 1/76, p< +027) and the race 
the “critical subject” (F = 3.864, df = 1/76, P < .053) produced mai 
effects on ratings of aggressiveness of self; the interaction was not significant 
(22.10). Subjects attributed less aggression to themselves when. thi 
"critical subject" was independent (X =—0.80) rather than conformif 
(X =—0.05) and black (X —— 0.75) rather than white (X = —0.80) 


D. DiscussioN 
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light” or for open-mindedness, and hence was left with the question of why 
the “critical subject” did engage in conforming behavior. 

Subjects may have viewed the conformers as deliberately ingratiating 
themselves to the group. Insofar as such insincerity is disapproved by per- 
sons, they would perceive such an ingratiator as negative and weak. Also, the 
implication of such behavior is that the ingratiator loses self-esteem (8). 
Subjects apparently felt some responsibility for causing the “critical subject” 
to demean himself by conforming behaviors. Subjects perceived the con- 
formity behavior as caused by group pressures, while the independent person 
was perceived as quite self-determined. Subjects rated themselves as less 
positive but more potent and aggressive when the “critical subject" con- 
formed to their erroneous judgments. 

Conformity behavior apparently did not affect the subjects’ liking for the 
black “critical subject”; he was liked whether he conformed or was inde- 
pendent. Conformity reduced attraction only when the conformist was white. 
Subjects viewed themselves as mildly potent in all conditions of the experi- 
ment, except when the “critical subject” was black and independent. It 
seems apparent that the white liberal college students sampled for the 
present experiment were attracted to a black who was accommodative enough 
to conform to the majority decision and that a black who was independent 
made the subjects feel quite impotent. While these results are interesting, 
it would serve no useful purpose to engage in post hoc speculations about 
these data. 

In conclusion, the results of the present experiment indicate that confor- 
mity behavior may be costly in terms of the negative impressions that group 
members may form of the individual. Theories of conformity that propose 
that individuals generally conform to group pressures to gain approval or 
avoid rejection are apparently valid only when the behavior at issue is 
positively valued by the group. On the other hand, the group members who 
in collusion attempt to induce conformity to known erroneous judgments 
also devalue their own conduct. One possible further implication of these 
findings is that propagandists who communicate false information and who 
are aware of their own lies will perceive both themselves and their targets 
more negatively if the target individuals accept the propaganda as true. 
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THE LINEAR. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTERPERSONAL 
ATTRACTION AND SIMILARITY: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
“UNIQUE STRANGER” TECHNIQUE* 1 


Oklahoma State University 


WarriaM С. SCOTT 


SUMMARY 


The ability of S to predict accurately another person’s attraction to a 
stranger while serving as an “external observer" was investigated. Eighty 
college students received a description of an original experiment as experi- 
enced by the person and two 12-item attitude questionnaires which were 
purportedly completed by him and a stranger. The proportion of similar 
attitudes between these questionnaires was either zero, .33, .66, or 1.00. $'s 
task was to predict the person's evaluation of the stranger by completing an 
Interpersonal Judgment Scale as he thought the person had originally com- 
pleted it. The stranger was judged significantly more attractive as the 
attitudes of the stranger and the person became increasingly similar. The 
limitation of this technique in producing emotional arousal in a laboratory 
setting was indicated. Under these circumstances a cognitive process model 
may be sufficient to account for the positive linear relationship between 
attitude similarity and attraction. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Theoretical explanation of the relationship between attitude similarity 
and interpersonal attraction have generally stressed either a cognitive or a 
reinforcement model, Heider (14) suggested a “balance” state between cog- 
nitive and affective components to explain the symmetrical effects among 
perceived similarity, actual similarity, and attraction. Byrne and Clore (4), 
however, emphasized the negative and positive reinforcement effects that 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 29, 1972. 
Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press. 

1 Portions of this study were reported at the 1969 meetings of the Southwestern 
Psychological Association. 

2 The author gratefully thanks Drs. Daryl J. Bem, William Rambo, and Robert F. 
Stanners for their kind assistance on earlier drafts of this manuscript. 
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dissimilar and similar attitude statements have on interpersonal attract 
In their model, attitude statements and attraction are conceptualized | 
stimulus response framework with a motivational state postulated | 
hypothetical intervening construct. 


model (11, 12, 13). A discriminable stimulus, either a person or an ol 
is conceptualized to function as a conditioned stimulus capable of eliciti 
implicit effective responses which mediate overt evaluative responses, — — 

Empirically, two difficulties exist with the hypothesized mediational т 
of an internal drive. First, various experimental manipulations failed 


for a stranger (4), Only when the subjects were classified according 
their level of effectance arousal was it associated with liking. Second, ii 


The basis of this simulation Procedure is to provide a subject, who will 
Serve as an "observer" of the origina] experiment, with the identical informa: 


the original subject’s response, A successful replication of previous findings 
by an external observer in this Study would indicate that the postulation of 


a more detailed picture of the Proposed model and its relationship to the 
unique stranger technique, this technique will be briefly described. 
experimental sessions the subject participates in a 


Survey of attitudes. In the Second session conducted several weeks later, he 
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is presented with an identical attitude questionnaire which has supposedly 
been completed by a stranger of his sex. The subject’s task is to judge the 
stranger on the basis of his attitudes. This procedure has several implica- 
tions. First, the subject is forced to base his evaluation solely on the stranger’s 
attitudes, since he is not interacting with him in a face-to-face situation, nor 
is he anticipating interaction. His evaluation will be consequently a function 
of the individual comparisons between his attitudes and the stranger's. 
Second, the comparison process is facilitated by the unambiguous presenta- 
tion of the stranger's attitudes on each issue and by the subject’s knowledge 
of his own attitudes toward the same issues. The subject's knowledge of his 
own attitudes is assured. because he previously indicated his attitudes on 
an identical questionnaire. 

The proposed model assumes that the subject detects and sums the dis- 
crepancies between his own attitudes and the stranger’s. Three sets of infor- 
mation are needed for him to complete his task; (а) awareness of his own 
attitudes, (b) the unambiguous presentation of the stranger's attitudes to 
the same items, and (c) the knowledge that no additional information about 
the stranger will be presented. The only additional assumption is that human 
beings possess the ability to process complex stimuli, Studies (7, 9) using 
this technique have demonstrated that subjects are sensitive to the propor- 
tion of similar attitudes, the degree of discrepancy between attitudes, and 
the importance of the attitude topic. Research in the areas of group attrac- 
tiveness, subjective probability, and impression formation indicates that 
models that do not include a motivational construct are still able to account 
for the processing of information from social situations (1, 16, 19). 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
Eighty male and female students from introductory history and sociology 
classes at Cook County Junior College served as subjects. 
2. Experimental Design 


Ss were randomly assigned to one of the following four attitude similarity 
conditions: zero, .33, .66, and 1.00 proportion of similar attitude responses 
between the two questionnaires. 


3 The author wishes to thank Mr. Davis Taylor and Ms, Gail Scott from Cooke 
County Junior College for their help in obtaining the subjects used in the present 


study. 
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3. Stimulus Materials 


Each booklet consisted of a cover sheet with instructions, a student 
questionnaire, a stranger’s questionnaire, and an Interpersonal Judg 
Scale. Each questionnaire consisted of 12 attitude items selected from | 
56-item questionnaire used by Byrne and Nelson (6) and scaled for topic 
importance (3). Three four-item groups were selected on the basis of he 
scale values: (а) most important (3.46 to 3.82), (b) moderately impoi 
(2.60 to 2.68), and (c) least important (1.24 and 1.26). These levels 
topical importance were chosen so that the revised formula for the rela 
ship between attraction and similarity suggested by Byrne (3) could b 
used in the data analysis. In all four experimental conditions the ratio о 
similar items to the total number of items was equivalent to the similarity 
proportions determined by the revised formula. 3 

Five attitude patterns were developed in order to construct the question- 
naires for each experimental condition. Pattern 4, or the general standard, 
appeared on one of the two questionnaires in each of the similarity condi; 
tions. The responses for this pattern were randomly determined with the 
restriction that half of the responses to the items at each level of importan 
were positive, and half were negative. Four additional attitude patterns. 
Were constructed, which had either zero, 4, 8, or 12 responses similar to 
those in pattern 4. The average discrepancy between the two respons 
patterns in each experimental condition was 3.33, 2.33, 1.75, and .50, re- 
spectively. 


4. Procedure 


Each S received a booklet with questionnaires supposedly completed by 
student and a stranger of his (or her) sex. S answered several demo- 
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A student participated in two one-hour sessions separated by a period of 
several weeks, In the first experiment, which was a survey of attitudes, he 
answered a 12-item attitude questionnaire concerning his own attitudes. 
Several weeks later he returned for the second experiment and was informed 
that the experiment involved the accuracy of interpersonal judgments. He re- 
ceived an attitude questionnaire filled out by an anonymous stranger of the 
same sex as himself and was instructed to study this person’s answers and 
then evaluate this stranger on a personality inventory. The student was given 
the stranger’s questionnaire and the six-item personality inventory on which 
to record his judgments about the stranger, He could use as much time as he 
needed to make his judgments, since there was no time limit. 

The attitude questionnaire filled in by the student is presented first and 
is labeled “Student’s Questionnaire.” The attitude questionnaire filled in by 
the stranger is presented second and is labeled “Stranger’s Questionnaire.” 
Finally, a blank six-item inventory is presented. Your task is to fill in the 
six-item inventory as you think the student filled it in. 


To facilitate the comparison of the two attitude questionnaires, 5 was 
instructed to lay them beside each other. Finally, E orally stressed, through 
the use of an example, that the task required S to predict one person's rat- 
ing of another rather than personally to evaluate either person. 

After Ss had completed the task, they wrote a short statement of their 
interpretation of the task and how they formed impressions. These replies 
were subsequently removed from the booklets, secretely coded, and randomly 
mixed by E's assistant. E judged S's response to determine if he had com- 
pleted the task as instructed. Seven Ss (9%) were discarded because their 
statements indicated that they had personally evaluated either the stranger 
or the student. Personal evaluation was generally indicated by Ss' statements 
such as, “I rated the college student because. . .” or “I disliked the stranger 


” 


because. . . 


C. RESULTS 


'The measure of interpersonal attraction was the sum of items five and 
six from the “personality inventory" or Interpersonal Judgment Scale. These 
items measure S’s liking of the stranger and his willingness to participate in 
an experiment with him. This measurement ranged in value from 2 (low) 
to 14 (high). The means for the zero, .33, .66, and 1.00 attitude similarity 
groups were 5.00, 7.12, 10.60, and 11.59, respectively. The student's pre- 
dicted attractiveness to the stranger increased as the similarity between 
their attitudes increased. Trend analyses revealed a highly significant linear 
trend (df = 1/69, F = 160.75, 2 < .001) and a higher order trend (dj = 
1/69, F = 71.74, p < 01). The quadratic trend, however, was not signifi- 
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cant. Linear regression accounted for 66.5% of the total variance and 3 
highly significant (F = 160.75, P < .001). Nonlinear regression accoun| 
for 3.2% of the remaining variance (F = 7.74, p < 01) 1 

A least squares solution of these data yielded a regression equation. 
Y — 6.99X — 5.12. "This equation is very comparable to ones comput 
from ratings of similar or dissimilar strangers by subjects in the actual 
perimental setting (5, 7, 9). 


D. Discussion 


though these results suggest that findings from the unique stranger tech 
nique cannot be used unequivocally to support the theoretical notion 0 
motivational state mediating attitude similarity and attraction, they 
not eliminate the possibility that subjects in the original experiment 


Although the proposed model describes a process by which the attractive 
ness of the stranger is computed, it does not indicate how various levels 
attitude similarity become associated with various degrees of attractiven 
A plausible explanation for the development of this relationship is ba d 
on Byrne's model. A motivational state probably is necessary during the 
stages in which the structure of interpersonal situations is learned. Atti- 
tude similarity is regularly experienced preceding positive consequences of 
an interpersonal exchange, whereas attitude dissimilarity has been ex- 
perienced prior to negative consequences of an interpersonal exchange. Uni 
these circumstances attitude statements function as conditioned reinforci 
because they ate regularly associated with specific social interactions that 
produced positive or hegative consequences for the participants. After am 
individual learns the structure of social Situations, however, his behavior 
then comes under the functional control of stimuli that identify the socia 
situation and its probable Consequences. The attraction rating of thé 
stranger may be conceptualized as an anticipatory response which prepares 
the individual for the subsequent interaction, : 

Both Lerner (17, 18) and Griffitt (11, 12) have found that the attra 
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tiveness of a stranger will vary as a function of the anticipated interaction. 
A major distinction exists, however, between the basis of these findings and 
those reported in this study. In previous studies the anticipatory nature of 
the impending interaction was made explicit and separate from the presen- 
tation of the information about the stranger and the attractiveness rating of 
him. The anticipatory function attributed to the attitude statements by 
an S-R model is supported by the procedures used in the experiment. In the 
proposed explanation and with the interpersonal setting simulated, the 
anticipatory role of the attitude statements is less obvious. The subjects 
were not anticipating interacting with the person to be rated nor receiving 
additional information about him. Neither of these formulations, neverthe- 
less, appear to be incongruent with Hull’s (15) concept of fractional an- 
ticipatory responses. 

Freedman (10) recently discussed Bem's simulation procedure as a special 
instance of role playing. He concluded that this procedure cannot test hy- 
potheses but only provide intuitions and ideas about human behavior. The 
criticism he offers in drawing this conclusion appears inapplicable to the 
interpersonal setting simulated in the present study. First, due to the sim- 
plicity of the unique stranger technique, a full description of the situation 
is possible. Second, unlike simulations of cognitive dissonance studies, the 
question of the saliency of the subjects” attitude is not critical, These char- 
acteristics of the technique eliminate the criticism that only factors assumed 
by the theory or model to be important are selected. Moreover, this pro- 
cedure is not intended to be a substitute for actual experimental research. 
Rather, it provides a means for critically examining techniques that support 
theoretical claims of internal motivational states, which frequently take the 
form of an intervening variable, in many theories of social behavior. An 
additional method of examining our theoretical explanation about human be- 
havior is thus made possible. 

The interpersonal simulation method as used in this study has two general 
methodological implications. First, it may be used in conjunction with 
other techniques to determine the demand characteristics of a laboratory 
procedure. Both Bem’s (2) simulation procedure and Orne’s (20) preinquiry 
technique for evaluating the demand characteristics of an experiment require 
the subject to establish a problem solving set. They differ, however, in two 
major aspects. The former requires the subject to predict another person’s 
behavior (the original subject), whereas, in the latter, the subject predicts 
his own behavior under specified social conditions. Second, in Bem's pro- 
cedure as in the present study, a response pattern of the original subject may 
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be included in the simulation of the experiment, whereas the subject is not 
presented one attributed to himself in the preinquiry technique. By varying 
the description of an experiment and, subsequently, the inputs the subject 
receives, the simulation procedure may be used to gauge its demand char- 
acteristics. The superiority of either procedure to determine demand charac- 
teristics probably depends on whether a person can predict his own behavior 
or someone else’s more accurately. 

The second methodological implication is that the motivational and in- 
formational properties of a stimulus may be studied by jointly conducting 
and simulating an experiment. Although these dual properties of a stimulus 
have been extensively investigated by learning theorists since ‘Thorndike 
in the field of verbal conditioning, this problem has not received similar 
attention by social psychologists. In light of Freedman’s (10) suggestion, 
a simulation can be used to indicate the relative importance of these prop- 
erties in numerous social settings. 
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MOTIVES, MODERNITY, AND ENTREPRENEURIAL 
COMPETENCE* 1 


Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, Delhi, India 


Asuis NANDY 


SUMMARY 


A study of 67 entrepreneurs and 48 nonentrepreneurs from two subcultures 
showed that while n Achievement, n Power, efficacy, and overall modernity 
were positively correlated with entry into enterprise, a factor analytically 
derived scale of entrepreneurial competence correlated with only education 
and religious modernity. Need Affiliation showed no association with either 
entry or competence. Results are consistent with the hypothesis that the 
social and psychological skills required by entrepreneurial competence are 
different from those required by entry into entrepreneurial activity. The 
subcultural differences in correlates of competence were suggestive, but not 
significant. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


While the ability of certain motives to predict entry into entrepreneurial 
roles has been rather convincingly demonstrated, the relationship between 
these motives and the quality of entrepreneurial performance of individuals 
is not that clear. For instance, while some studies (1, 8) have suggested an 
inverse relationship between entrepreneurship on the one hand and affiliation 
and power needs on the other, some others (3, 6) have shown that, occasion- 
ally at least, these two needs can contribute to better entrepreneurial per- 
formance. Even achievement motive seems to have a rather complex relation- 
ship with entrepreneurial competence. Theoretically, success should erode 
the need (7, pp. 267-271; 9, pp. 16-18), but sometimes it seems to differen- 
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tiate between the more successful and the less successful entrepreneurs, too 
(15). 

There appear to be three reasons for this state of affairs, First, motives 
shown to be correlated with entry into entrepreneurial role are, on that 
ground, frequently assumed to be correlated with entrepreneurial competence 
in the same way. Second, notwithstanding exceptions [for instance (9, pp. 
205-231) ], psychologists have generally operationalized the concept of entre- 
preneurial competence in an ad hoc fashion. Last, it is often assumed that 
the relationship between personality and entrepreneurial competence does 
not vary over cultures—an untenable assumption as at least one study seems 
to suggest (3). These reasons only underscore the need to study the different 
ways in which certain motives relate to competence in enterprise as distinct 
from entry into enterprise, to develop a better operationalization of the con- 
cept of competence, and to examine cultural differences in the motivational 
context of competence, 

The present paper reports an exploratory effort to (а) construct a scale of 
competence in enterprise; (5) correlate entrepreneurial competence with 
some enterprise-relevant motives, and with two other variables that have 
been the long term concerns of nearly all students of entrepreneurship, reli- 
gious traditionalism, and personal modernity; (c) offset these relationships 
against the relationships between the same set of independent variables and 
entrepreneurship, to bring out more clearly the differential contribution of 
these personal characteristics toward the explanation of these two types of 
entrepreneurial initiative, and (d) examine the differences in the relation- 
ship between personal characteristics and competence in enterprise over two 
subcultures, one more entrepreneurial but less modern than the other. 


B. RESEARCH AREA AND SUBJECTS 


The data were drawn from a study of Bengali small-scale industrial entre- 
preneurs in Howrah, a part of greater Calcutta. For the purposes of this 
study, an entrepreneur was defined as a man who had started an industrial 
unit himself and had survived in business for at least five years. 

The respondents were, primarily, 67 entrepreneurs drawn from two sub- 
cultures that were prominent in the small-scale industry of the research 
area, а 15 Square mile urban ward with perhaps the densest concentration of 
engineering workshops in India. They included 36 entrepreneurs belonging 
to the economically dominant, less “modern,” and ritually lower ranked 
Mahisya caste, and 31 entrepreneurs belonging to the more educated and 
urbanized, and ritually higher ranked Brahmin, Baidya, and Kayastha castes. 
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The Mahisyas own about 65 percent, and the upper castes own about 11 
percent of the firms in the research area. [See a comparison between these 
two caste groups by Owens (11) on a number of sociological and historical 
dimensions relevant to entrepreneurship.] The respondents included all the 
upper caste entrepreneurs and a 25 percent random sample of the Mahisya 
entrepreneurs in the area, less the nonresponses. 

To identify the motivational correlates of entry as distinct from com- 
petence in enterprise, 48 nonentrepreneurs (25 Mahisyas and 23 upper caste) 
from the same community were also studied. These subjects had been resi- 
dents of the research area (that is, had been exposed to the same industrial 
and urban environment) for at least five years and were not in business. 
They were actually Mahisya and upper caste men belonging to the same 
age range as the entrepreneurs who fulfilled the above two criteria and had 
been covered by a census conducted by a local governmental agency because 
their residences fell in the path of a proposed highway in the research area. 
The concerns of the census were considered sufficiently unrelated to the 
concerns of this study to provide a sample of nonentrepreneurs from the 
local population comparable with the entrepreneurs studied. The nonentre- 
preneurs were combined with the entrepreneurs for the analysis of the 
correlates of entry into business. 

All these subgroups of subjects have already been described in greater 
detail elsewhere (10). 


C. INSTRUMENTS 


The measure of entrepreneurial competence was developed by factoring 
nine indicators of competence, belonging to three main domains: rated 
present dynamism, actual demonstrated performance, and prognosed future 
performance. From another point of view, the variables included "hard" 
performance data, attitudinal data, and assessments. The assessments were 
based on a year's participant observation by, in some cases, one and, in 
Some cases, two researchers. The indicators used were (a) dynamism of the 
entrepreneur's firm, rated by one of the participant observers on an eight- 
point scale; (5) the entrepreneur's innovativeness, measured by averaging 
the ratings of the two independent observers on a two-point scale; (c) 
growth in profits, computed by dividing the entrepreneur's income in rupees 
per month by his firm's age in years; (d) growth in firm size, computed by 
dividing the N of workers in the entrepreneur's firm by the firm's age in 
years; (e) the proportion of orders to the entrepreneur's firm “jobbed out,” 
estimated on a three-point scale; (f) prognosis of the entrepreneur’s future 
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entrepreneurial status, operationalized as the mean of two ind 
assessments obtained on a three-point scale; (g) the entrepreneur's 
position to expand his firm, indexed by summing the dichotomous 
to a set of three questions about his plans for expanding his pro 
opening a new factory, and finding new methods of marketing his prod 
(A) the entrepreneur's overall adaptive capacity as an entrepreneur, 
ularly his ability to face economic crises of various types, assessed on a 
point scale by one of the researchers; and last (i) the entrepreneur's ri 
ship with his workers, measured by averaging two independent asse: 
on a three-point scale. In case of the three indicators based on ratings Бу! 
observers, mean interjudge reliabilities were .51, 41, and .89, respectively 
with a mean of .67 (p = .001 in all cases). Except for two indicators, g 
of profits and growth in firm size, the minimum an entrepreneur could 
on any indicator was 1; the maximum an entrepreneur could score va 
from 2 in the case of innovativeness to 4 in the case of expansion plans. 
The loadings of these indicators on the first principal component fa 
which accounted for 32 percent of the total variance, seemed to suggest tl 
it was meaningful to talk about a common dimension called entrepren 
competence in the context of this group of entrepreneurs (Table 1). As a 
next step, five items were selected for the scale of entrepreneurial compete! 
on the basis of their loadings (Table 1). Of the four indicators rejected, only 
relationship with workers showed a loading that was not in the expected. 
direction. This, in retrospect, is not that surprising, because a quicker increase - 
in firm size or work force is likely to be associated with impersonalization of 
relationships within the factory and erosion of social contacts with workers _ 
s а 
TABLE 1 е 1 


MEANS, SDs, FACTOR LoADINGS AND CoMMUNALITIES OF 
DICATORS Or ENTREPRENEURIAL COMPETENCE ‚з 


(First principal component factor, no iterations) a | 
TT DD E u a3 
I Factor 
Indicator Mean SD N loading Lo - | 
Firm dynamism 4.94. 1.50 65 83 Bo 
Predicted future 2.67 E 56 74 5 | 
Growth in profits 184.91 161.17 66 45 
Jobbing - 146 68 67 63 | 
‘Adaptability 182 Л$ 65 58 57 
Innovativeness 167 43 59 40 46 
Expansion plans - 2:36 110 56 38 EST 
Growth in firm size 3.84 19.15 66 37 40 | 
Relationship with workers 1.69 67 59 —19 a 


wee of variables included in the scale of entrepreneurial competence : 
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outside. The scale score for each entrepreneur was the mean of his z scores 
on the five selected items. Missing value for a given entrepreneur on any of 
these items was substituted by the mean z score of the other values, unless 
the entrepreneur had data on less than two indicators, in which case he was 
not scored for competence. A preliminary examination showed the measure 
of competence to be highly correlated with income and education (for this 
purpose the entrepreneur’s education was scored on a five-point scale) and 
uncorrelated with age and caste status (Table 2). 

The independent motivational variables used in this analysis included n 
Achievement, n Power, n Affiliation, and sense of efficacy. The first three 
were measured according to standard procedures (2, chaps. 12-14) from a 
shortened version of Murray’s TAT, consisting of cards 1, 6BM, 7BM, 8BM, 
and 16. To remove the effect of length of stories, the total score for each 
entrepreneur was divided by the sum of words in his protocol. Efficacy was 
measured by Pizer's (12) method. This is a new scoring scheme and the 
results, therefore, should be viewed as very tentative. 

In addition to these, the 14 item Overall Modernity or OM scale (16) 
and a measure of religious modernity were used. Religious modernity was 
defined, for the purposes of this analysis, as freedom from the tendency to 
use magical, superstitious or prescientific-ritualistic means of controlling the 
environment. It was measured with the help of a factor score index, developed 
in the same way as the measure of entrepreneurial competence. Only, instead 
of average z scores, the sum of raw scores was used, because all the items 
were dichotomous. The items used in this instance were responses to questions 
that asked the entrepreneur if he accepted each of the following magical 
aspects of folk religion: horoscope, maduli or amulet, almanac, totka or folk 
medicine, shamans (such as ojha, peer or haji), kabiraji or indigenous drugs, 
padodak or footwater of deities as medicine, guru or personal priest, and 
vegetarianism. The index was built by summing the responses to all the 
items, except the last (which did not load on the first factor, because vegetar- 
ianism is perhaps as much a reflection of denominational affiliation as of any 
type of religiosity). 

D. Resurts AND DISCUSSION 


Table 2 clearly shows that none of the motivational variables is correlated 
with entrepreneurial performance. The largest coefficient of correlation is 
yielded by efficacy, which, in fact, is not in the expected direction! The rest 
of the coefficients approach zero. 


The results are surprising, because three of these variables—achievement, 
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efficacy, and power—could differentiate, with varying degrees of success, 
between this group of entrepreneurs and the “control” group of nonentre- 
preneurs drawn from the same community (Table 2). 

It is possible that, after entering and attaining a certain leyel of stability 
in the entrepreneurial role (after all, these men have survived in business for 
five years), the entrepreneur is less dependent upon the motives considered 
in this study and uses other types of “personality resources" for better 
entrepreneurial functioning. On the other hand, it is also possible that the 
present measure of competence emphasizes “rational” profit-seeking entrepre- 
neurial competence, rather than the nonrational “energetic expansive busi- 
ness activity" (9, pp. 213-214) that has sometimes been found associated 
with achievement motive. There is some evidence that it is so. First, the index 
of business expansion plans, not included in this measure of competence 
because of low factor loading, actually showed higher correlations than the 
competence scale with n Achievement (r = .25, ? = .10))n Affiliation (tosis 
39, = .01), and n Power (r = —.15, р = NS). Second, the proportion 
of profits reinvested in business, an indicator of expansiveness not used in 
this analysis because of the small number of observations (V = 36) ‚ also 
showed higher correlations than the competence scale with n Achievement 
(r = .33, р = .05), n Affiliation (7 = .24, p = NS) and n Power (r = —22, 
p = NS). Last, the high 7 between competence and income (Table 2) sug: 
gests that the present scale does favor men who have already "arrived" 
rather than men who are in the take-off phase. It is perhaps in the latter 
phase that some of the motives used here as independent variables become 
important. 

Better predictors of competence than the motives, it appears, are variables 
that measured some aspects of the individual's personal. modernity, especially 
his education and, to a lesser extent, his freedom írom religious tradition- 
alism. In fact, education, by itself, explains about 15 percent of the variance 
in competence. This is understandable. After reaching a certain level of 
Success, further success necessarily depends upon. better information and 
information processing, on being able to diagnose and predict the nature of 
the market through “educated” guesses, and upon the ability to learn new 
techniques and technologies. 

The slight tendency for religious modernity to be related with entrepre- 
neurial competence needs a more cautious interpretation, not only because of 
the low significance level (û = .10), but also because the OM scale, a general 
measure of modernity, showed no correlation with competence (Table 2). 
The absence of any association between competence and the OM scale is 
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particularly interesting. After all, the OM scale is supposed to measure the 
type of attitudinal and behavioral modernity that spring from, among other 
things, educational exposures (16). It is possible that it is only the more 
specific traditionalism, associated with a ritualized and magical orientation 
to the environment, that stands in the way of competence. And, a dimen- 
sional measure of modernity, not sensitive to the specific contents of tradi- 
tions or of modernity in the community, is a less efficient predictor of entre- 
preneurial performance. Even in this limited sense however, the relationship 
between competence and modernity in these entrepreneurs seems clearly in- 
consistent with the position taken by some personologists, as well as neo- 
Weberian sociologists [for example (5, 7, 9); see discussions of this position 
in (4, 13, 14)]. 

Tn any case, the old controversy between those who use motives such as 
need achievement to predict entrepreneurship or entrepreneurial skills and 
those Weberians who see entrepreneurial growth as a consequence of religious 
modernization (13, p. 497) does not seem very relevant in this community. 
Within the constraints of the present study, n Achievement, n Power, sense 
of efficacy and overall modernity are important in that order for entry and 
survival in business, while education and religious modernity bear no con- 
sistent relationship with entry and survival. On the other hand, the needs 
have little to do with business competence, while education and a less magical- 
religious orientation to the environment are associated with ‘better perfor- 
mance. 

Last, Table 2 also compares the two caste groups on the magnitude of the 
relationships between competence and personal characteristics. It shows, 
first of all, that there is no statistically significant difference between the two 
groups in the relationships between entrepreneurial competence and motiva- 
tional variables. The Mahisyas do show a higher negative r between efficacy 
and competence, but this only approaches a low level of significance (r = 
++.225p = 112), 

‘There are, however, some intercaste differences—though all nonsignificant 
statistically—in. the ‘extent to which competence covaries with education, 
age, and religious traditionalism. While in the upper castes, education, by 
itself, explains about 24 percent of the variance in competence, in the Mahis- 
yas it explains only about six percent of the variance, Similarly, age and 
religious modernity are related to competence only in the Mahisyas. It 
appears that, individually, the upper caste entrepreneurs are in some ways 
placed better than the Mahisya entrepreneurs, First, the better entrepreneurs 
among the Mahisyas are older, whereas in the upper castes entrepreneurial 
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quality bears no relationship with age. Second, the upper castes are not only 
better educated (10), they make better use of their educational exposure. 
It is possible that they acquire through education some of those business 
skills that the Mahisyas acquire through age and certain types of personal 
modernity. Third, whereas an input as tangible as education makes so much 
of difference to the upper caste entrepreneur’s competence, his Mahisya 
counterpart has to depend on less easily “manipulable” inputs. 

The slight positive but nonsignificant r between upper caste status and 
competence noted earlier could, therefore, be the pointer to a situation in 
which the Mahisyas may well maintain their dominance as a group, but a 
disproportionately high number of the peaks of excellence will be occupied 
by the more educated upper caste elements. On the other hand, it could be 
that only after a certain level of education, further education contributes to 
better entrepreneurial performance. And, as the Mahisyas translate their 
economic dominance into modernity of lifestyle, the educational lead of the 
upper castes will vanish and the r between education and competence will 
rise in the Mahisyas too. That could presage a situation when the upper 
rungs of entrepreneurial excellence would be dominated by the more edu- 
cated, irrespective of their caste origin. 
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THE EFFECTS OF GROUP SIZE AND DISCUSSION TIME 
ON THE RISKY SHIFT* 
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CHARLES BENNETT, SVENN LINDSKOLD, AND RUSSELL BENNETT 


SuMMARY 


In two experiments the effects of group size and discussion time on the 
risky shift in Western culture were studied. In Experiment I it was found 
that only four-person groups given three minutes to discuss each item shifted ; 
while eight-person groups and groups with nine minutes did not shift. Dis- 
cussion time for four-person groups was varied over four levels in Experi- 
ment TI. It was found that three-minute, five-minute, and unlimited discus- 
sion times resulted in the shift; while, again, the nine-minute period did not. 
The results were discussed in terms of a reversed version of release theory 
coming into play when support from conservative others was available or 
when discussion was prolonged. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


There is no denying the generality of the risky-shift phenomenon in 
Western culture (17). Yet that generality seems to be attributable in part 
to the way in which the phenomenon has been studied. For example, Cart- 
wright (4) has pointed out the possibility that the effect, and the extensive 
literature, are a sort of historical accident created by the particular set of 
choice dilemmas that happened to be utilized in the early studies. As Pruitt’s 
summary indicates, the results for non-choice-dilemma tasks are clearly not 
consistent nor convincing regarding the presence of a risky-shift tendency. 
Other studies have shown that alterations in some of the choice-dilemma 
procedures also work to eliminate the shift. Rabow, Fowler, Bradford, Hoffler, 
and Shibuya (18) discovered that a substitution of the words “your brother” 
or “your father” for the anonymous characters ordinarily depicted in the 
choice-dilemma items resulted in, not a risky, but a cautious shift. Clark and 
Willems (6) produced results indicating that revision of the usual wording of 
the instructions, “check the lowest probability that you would consider 
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acceptable,” had the effect of eliminating the shift. The revision involved 
simply the deletion of the word “lowest.” Madaras and Bem (14) and Lamm, 
Trommsdorff, and Kogan (13) have furnished evidence that estimates of the 
real-world probability of success with the risky course are often pessimistic 
and that, when such estimates are made, the effect is to inhibit the occurrence 
of the shift. And Carlson and Davis (3) and McCauley, Teger, and Kogan 
(16) showed that the statistical significance of the effect may be the result of 
the continued use of a within subjects design, that the effect is not reliable 
with a between subjects analysis. 

Two variables that have not been systematically manipulated but which 
have clear relevance to any real-world decision-making are size of group and 
time afforded for discussion. Teger and Pruitt (21) made a secondary investi- 
gation of the effects of group size on risk taking and found that a positive 
relationship of group size (three, four, and five members) to risky shift 
existed. Only the two larger sizes resulted in significant shifts, and the differ- 
ences between groups were not significant. Vidmar and Burdeny (22) found 
similar results for groups of size two, three, four, and fiw But discussion 
group size has usually been around four and often permitted to vary some- 
what within a single experiment, with the assumption of no differences. The 
size of groups studied has varied from the minimum of two to an extreme of 
about seven. These are efficient sizes for experimental groups, but hardly 
representative of variation found in real groups. Similarly, subjects are given 
a short time (often unstated, usually five minutes if needed) to consider each 
dilemma. Wandering away from the topic is taken as signifying a close of 
consideration; however, it is questionable if this is usually the case as can be 
attested to by anyone who has been a committee member. 

Utilizing several theories that have been advanced to explain the, shift 
phenomenon, one would predict greater shifts as one or both of these vari- 
ables increased in magnitude. Thus, affective bonds necessary for responsi- 
bility diffusion (25), greater familiarization with the dilemma (1) and with 
the values connected with the choice (2, 20), and the emergence of a leader 


would be facilitated with greater time for interaction ; and all of these, plus - 


anonymity (8), would be affected by group size. 

The present study, using a factorial design, compared groups of four (the 
usual or modal size used in risky-shift research) and eight (clearly larger 
than four yet not atypical of groups facing real problems). Discussion time 
of either three minutes (brief, but not atypical of risky-shift research) ог 
nine minutes (twice the time usually provided, but certainly not a great 
deal of discussion time for either four or eight persons) was provided. 


— 
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B. EXPERIMENT 11 
1. Method 


a. Subjects. A total of 96 female volunteers from introductory psychology 
courses at Ohio University comprised the sample. Ss participated for course 
credits. The Ss were randomly assigned to one of the four treatments in the 
2 X 2 design; 24 Ss were assigned to each of the four cells, ' 

b. Assessment of Risk Taking. Six of the 12 items (nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
11) from the Choice Dilemmas Questionnaire (10) were used to assess pre- 
discussion and postdiscussion risk-taking levels. Wallach and Kogan (25) 
found these six items to produce the greatest magnitude of risk-taking in 
females. Only six items were used in the present study, because of practical 
limitations (e.g., some groups would spend nine minutes discussing each 
item). 

c. Postexperimental Questionnaire. A postexperimental questionnaire, con- 
sisting of 11 items, was administered. Four of the items were constructed to 
assess S’s views concerning the specific conditions of the experiment. These 
questions concern sufficiency of discussion time, interest in choice-dilemma 
items, appropriateness of group size, and adequacy of opportunity to express 
views. The remaining seven items were constructed to record each S’s impres- 
sions of the dynamics of the group’s functioning and the impact of the group 
upon her as a member of the group. These items include the perception of 
leadership in the group, feelings of cohesiveness, feelings of responsibility for 
final decisions, perception of self (in terms of riskiness) as compared to 
other students, feelings of anxiety in group situations, feelings of social 
pressure in making decisions, and perceived change in risk taking during 
group discussion. Ss were requested to indicate on an eight-point Likert-type 
scale the position that best expressed their views (from “Strongly Agree” to 
“Strongly Disagree”). The direction of the response categories was reversed 
for every other item. 


d. Procedure. 


(1). Prediscussion phase. This phase of the experiment was conducted 
in a small lecture room. Ss of a particular group were each given one of the 
choice-dilemma instruments (disguised as an “Opinion Questionnaire”) which 


1 Experiment I is based upon a thesis submitted by the senior author in partial ful- 

ent of the requirements of the Master of Science degree at Ohio University. Ex- 

periment I results were reported at the annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, Washington, D.C., September, 1971. 
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contained the six hypothetical life situations. Standard instructions were 
used for this phase of the experiment. 

(2). Group-discussion phase. Ss were moved to a small seminar room, 
were seated around a table, and were asked to discuss each of the six items, 
The discussion-without-consensus condition was chosen for this experiment, 
since an earlier study has shown the consensus requirement produced negligi- 
ble effects on the magnitude of risky shift (25), and because it was necessary 
to maintain continued discussion in accordance with the discussion-time levels 
employed in the experiment. Standard instructions were used (25), and Ss 
were informed that they would have either three or nine minutes to discuss 
each situation. A stopwatch was used to time the discussions. Because most 
Ss needed time to familiarize themselves with each item, began keeping 
time after the first S spoke or after 15 seconds had elapsed, whichever came 
first. E sat at a table next to the group and appeared to be taking notes. 
After three (nine) minutes had elapsed, standard instructions relating to 
making their decisions on the first item were read to the Ss (25); and after 
each of the remaining five items had been discussed, a brief summation of 
these instructions was read. ! 

Following the assessment of all six postdiscussion individual risk-taking 
dispositions, the postexperimental questionnaire was given to each of the Ss 
to fill out. 


2. Results 


a. Risk Decisions. The probability levels chosen by S for the six choice- 
dilemmas items were summed to obtain each S’s overall risk-taking level. By 
subtracting S’s postdiscussion score from her prediscussion score, a shift 
score was determined for each S. The larger this score, the greater the magni- 
tude of risky shift. A negative shift score indicated a conservative shift. 

The results of a 2 X 2 analysis of variance of the shift scores indicated 
that group size had a significant effect on shift (F — 4.93, df = 1/92, $ < 
05); Ss in four-person groups shifted more than did Ss in eight-person 
groups. The discussion-time variable had no significant main effect on risk 
taking; nor did the interaction term reach an acceptable level of significance 
($ < .10). The means for the four conditions indicated that the group-size 
effect occurred primarily when discussion time was three minutes. A Duncan 
multiple range test was applied to the four means and demonstrated that 


2 A 2X2 analysis of variance indicated no signifi i i iscussi 
4 : icant difference in prediscussion 
ses С to group size, discussion time, or their interaction; thus, equivalence among 
S ied was achieved through the random assignment of Ss. The same check Was 
performed with the Experiment II data, with the same negative result. 
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only the comparison of the shift means for the two three-minute conditions 
(5.75 when four; —.75 when eight persons) was significant (№ < .05). The 
nine-minute means were 2.29 and 2.17, respectively. 

To determine whether or not any of the four experimental conditions 
permitted the occurrence of a significant shift, correlated ¢ tests were applied 
to the prediscussion and postdiscussion scores for Ss in each of the conditions. 
The results indicated that a statistically significant shift (t = 4.97, p < .01, 
two-tailed) occurred only in the four-person, three-minute condition. This 
was a risky shift. 

b. Postexperimental Questionnaire Items. Two X two analyses of vari- 
ance were performed on the scores (from 1 to 8) for each of the 11 post- 
experimental questionnaire items. Significant main effects were found for 
five of the 11 items. Ss in the four-person conditions felt more strongly that 
discussion time was sufficient than did Ss in the eight-person conditions 
(F = 9.07, dí = 1/92, p < .01). Ss in the nine-minute conditions more 
positively indicated that they perceived the emergence of a leader than did 
Ss in the three-minute conditions (F = 4.78, df = 1/92, p < .05); Duncan 
tange tests showed that this dicussion-time effect occurred only between the 
four-person conditions (p < .05). Ss in the nine-minute conditions reported 
greater cohesiveness than Ss in the three-minute conditions (F = 3.95, df = 
1/92, p < .05). Duncan range tests showed this to be true only for the four- 
person groups (р < .05). Ss in the nine-minute conditions felt significantly 
less social presure as a cause for changing their views than did the Ss in the 
three-minute conditions (F = 5.62, df = 1/92, p < .05). And finally, Ss in 
the four-person conditions felt that they had a greater opportunity to express 
their views than did Ss in the eight-person conditions (F = 8.62, df = 1/92, 
P < .01). The first and last effects served as a check on the manipulations. 

3. Discussion 

According to the prevalent explanations for the occurrence of the risky 
shift, the manipulations of the two independent variables in the present 
Study should have affected the magnitude of the shift. Increases in the size 
of the group and increases in the time provided for discussion were ex- 
pected to facilitate the development of affective bonds, the diffusion of 
responsibility, the sense of anonymity, the exchange of information, and the 
familiarity with the value placed upon being a risk-taker. Accordingly, no 
matter what the preferred explanation, a direct relationship between magni- 
tude of risk and group size and discussion time should have prevailed. These 
expectations were disconfirmed. Only Ss in four-person groups who had a 
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brief time for discussion shifted to risk. That is, only those Ss in the con 
tion most similar to that customarily used in the risky-shift literat 
shifted. \ 

In the examination of the postexperimental questionaire, it was fou 
that discussion time was related to the dynamics of the groups; greater 
hesion and leader emergence was reported in the nine-minute than in t 
three-minute groups. Since it takes time for group differentiation (9), th 
results are not surprising. But since the responsibility-diffusion hypo} he 
rests on the assumption of “affective bonds,” the cohesion finding does m 
support the responsibility-diffusion explanation. Also, if risk-taking may 
the result of pressures from a leader (27), no support is offered by the pres 
ent results. 

The finding that a greater sense of social pressure was felt in the thre 
minute groups does suggest an explanation. If, as many studies have sho 
(21, 26), risk is a value in our culture, it is possible that this value em 
early in the discussion, and that it is not controverted if the discussion d 
not run too long. There was a marginally significant finding (p < .10) 
three-minute groups found the discussions less interesting than did 
nine-minute groups, and another marginal difference (р < .10) indicate 
that the Ss felt the eight-person groups were more appropriate for discussio 
than were the four-person groups. These results may be put together to sug- 
gest that greater diversity of opinion, together with support for such divel 
sity, occurred in the conditions which did not shift to risk. This conclusioi 
led to a simple tabulation of prediscussion decisions to examine the lik 


Ў 


C. EXPERIMENT П 1 

The second study was conducted as a further investigation of the effects 
of time limitations on group risk taking. Group size was held constant at 
four. In an attempt to replicate the previous findings, three- and nine-minute 


discussions per item were again employed. Previous research had typically 
employed discussions of five minutes per item. This was the third experi- 
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mental condition, A fourth condition was called the unlimited condition. In 
this condition Ss were allotted up to 20 minutes to discuss each dilemma 
(with a minimum of five minutes per item), and, to eliminate any time 
pressure, no mention of time limitation was made prior to each discussion. 
Since females were used in Experiment I, males were the subjects in Experi- 
ment IT. Although sex of subjects has not proved to be an important factor 
in risky-shift studies, generalization to another population was sought in this 
replication. 
1. Method 


a. Subjects. Eighty male students, enrolled in introductory psychology 
courses at Ohio University, were employed in the study. As before, the Ss 
participated for course credit. Twenty Ss were assigned to each of the four 
conditions. 

b. Instruments. Again, only six of the 12 choice-dilemma items [по. 1, 3, 
6, 7, 9, and 11 according to Kogan and Wallachs’ (10) numbering] were 
used in the assessment of pre- and postdiscussion risk levels. These six items 
were shown to produce the greatest magnitude of risk taking by males 
(24). A revised 12-item postexperimental questionnaire was administered 
to all Ss. 


c. Procedure 

(1) Prediscussion phase. This phase of the experiment was conducted 
in an identical manner to the prediscussion phase of experiment one. 

(2). Group-discussion phase. Again, the Ss were taken to the seminar 
room and were asked to discuss (without the requirement of consensus) each 
of the six choice-dilemma items. In addition to the standard instructions 
(25), the Ss were informed that they would have either three, five, or nine 
minutes to discuss each item. As before, a stopwatch was used to time the 
discussions and timing was not begun until either the first $ had spoken or 
15 seconds had elapsed, whichever came first. 

For the unlimited condition, the Ss in each group were asked to discuss 
each item until they had all decided to go on to the next item; thus, no 
time limit was explicitly stated although a minimum of five minutes was 
enforced by the experimenter. 1f one minute of silence elapsed after a group 
devoted five minutes to an item, the group members were asked whether 
they wanted to discuss the item any further. If all Ss agreed that they were 
finished, they were asked to move on to the next item. If at least one group 
member wanted to discuss an item further, the group was told to continue. 
The time devoted to each item was noted by E. 


ГА 
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After all groups had discussed each of the six choice-dilemmas е 
revised postexperimental questionnaire was administered, 


2. Results 


a. Risk Decisions. Shift scores were determined for each S in the 
manner as in the first experiment? A one-way analysis of variance was 
formed on these shift scores over each of the four experimental cond 
There was no significant effect of experimental condition on the shift s 


some risky shift. For the three-minute and unlimited conditions the D 
were significantly greater than zero (2 < 01 and № < .05, respective 
while for the nine-minute condition the shift was only marginally signifie 
(P < .10). The five-minute condition failed to exhibit a significant г 
shift; however, it should be noted that one S in this condition made a 
point shift toward conservatism over the six items. This amount of cha 
is radically different from that usually made and may have been due 
the S’s misinterpretation of the prediscussion instructions, Dropping this 
from the analysis resulted in a significant risky shift for the remaining 1 
Ss in the five-minute condition (1 = 2.13, df = 18, p < .05). 

b. Postexperimental Questionnaire. Analysis of variance indicated a i 
nificant effect of experimental condition on only the item relating to suf 
ciency of time (F — 3.83, dj — 3/16, p < 02). Duncan range tests ind 
cated the sufficiency was perceived as significantly greater in the unlimi е 
time condition than in both the five-minute (#2 < .05) and the three-minut 


condition (p < .01), and marginally greater than in the nine-minute 
dition (р < .10). 


greater appropriateness in th 
or five-minute (both 2< .05 
is taken as a reflection of sati; 


е unlimited condition than in the three-minut 
) condition. Since size was unvaried, this res 
sfaction with the discussion. 


3. Discussion 


4 
с Both the three- and five-minute (omitting the one extremely deviant sub- 
Ject) groups in Experi 
Hes ac A 


ment II shifted as would be predicted by the literature: 
3 See footnote 2, I 
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The shift for the nine-minute condition approached an acceptable level of 
significance; but since it did not attain it, the results of Experiment T 
technically were replicated. Thus two studies have shown that a time period 
of nine minutes for discussion, when that time is announced in advance, 
attenuates the shift. That a nine-minute period is unreasonably long for the 
discussion of the choice dilemmas is an untenable supposition because, when 
unlimited time was available, a total of 15 of the 30 discussions consumed 
nine or more minutes. Further, the mean risky shift resulting from these 
15 discussions was of a magnitude comparable to that usually obtained with 
a significant shift, although it may be noteworthy that the seven discus- 
sions that went 15 minutes or more did not result in a shift. 

Clearly, nine minutes was too long for some groups for some items. In 
his version of value theory explanations for the risky shift, Pruitt (17) makes 
some convincing arguments for what he terms release theory. Pruitt assumes 
that there exists both a value for risk and a value for moderation and rea- 
son. Arguments in support of risk taking by one member of a group may 
serve to release a subject from his felt need to present himself as a per- 
son of moderation, and he can then safely support risk and demonstrate 
that he is as risky as the next guy. What may have gone on in the nine- 
minute discussions—especially those which stalled, yet were forced to keep 
going for some additional time—was a reconsideration of the other point of 
view, a turning back to the value for moderation. This is merely conjecture 
which jibes with the recollections of the experimenters; but since the dis- 
cussions were not recorded, further investigations might well be directed 
to attempts at plotting the course of value expressions over time and not 
simply recording the frequency and proportion of risky or conservative 
arguments as the present authors have done casually and as carefully re- 
ported by Silverthorne (19). Thus not the informational content alone, but 
the order in which it is seriously considered as well, may have a strong 
bearing on the decision indicated by the subjects on their second form of the 
choice-dilemma instrument. Both Clark’s and Vinokur's recent reviews (5; 
23) of the risky-shift literature have stressed the importance of persuasive 
arguments relevant to the direction of shift eventually chosen. 

The fact that males were used in Experiment II and females in Experi- 
ment I raises a further question regarding the nine-minute groups. The 
nonsignificant shift for males was greater than that for females; and since 
males tend to be more risky than females ^in pursuit of values considered 
more sex appropriate" (11, p. 166), they may not possess as strong a value 
for moderation, as do females, to which they can turn. Additionally, since 
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females are apparently more proficient in speech than males (7, p. 113), 
they may in the longer time periods simply cover more of the arguments 
in favor of moderation. Or simply, being more compliant and susceptible to 
social influence (15), they may have responded better than the males to 
the experimental demand for varied discussion. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


Both studies suggest, to extend Pruitt’s release notion, that increased 
group size and prolonged consideration (and perhaps reconsideration) may 
contribute to release discussants from the apparently important value placed 
on riskiness in Western culture. Some support from conservative others may 
serve to release a discussant from the requirement to appear at least as 
risky as others (5); and if the group is not stampeded into a brief airing of 
the issue, moderate heads may prevail. 

The notion of a stalling of discussion, eventually in a turning from risk 
to moderation, is reminiscent of some observations of such groups as therapy 
and sensitivity groups (e.g., 12), That is, the early period of a group meeting 
is taken up with superficial expressions of an ordinary, socially desirable 
sort; but as the group warms up and the ground rules are accepted, more 
intimate and telling interaction occurs. If riskiness is an obvious or ex- 
pected value in many situations, as so much of the literature seems to indi- 
cate, it might well be Superficially expressed as the discussion gets going. 
Only when it stalls, sometimes after three minutes, sometimes after 30, will 
the discussion turn to less Socially desirable, less superficial, but. perhaps 
more intimately held, considerations. Brief and superficial group meetings 
may OF may not provide a diffusion of responsibility; but they may provide 
diffusion of individuality, identity, and value importance, 
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Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary material jrom Microfiche Publica- 
tions. 
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EFFECTS OF NONVERBALLY COMMUNICATED PERSONAL 
WARMTH ON THE INTELLIGENCE TEST PERFORMANCE 
OF INDIAN AND ESKIMO ADOLESCENTS* 


University of Alaska 


J. S. KLEINFELD 


Many studies have found a relationship between teacher warmth and 
the intellectual performance of white Americans. Whether warmth has 
similar effects on Indians and Eskimos, however, has not been examined, 
The strong value these groups tend to place on harmonious interpersonal 
relationships strongly raises the possibility.' 

This study examined the influence of nonverbally communicated personal 
warmth on the intelligence test performance of Indian and Eskimo students. 
Prior studies have used the nonverbal cues of smiling, leaning toward, and 
direct eye contact to connote personal warmth for white Americans." How- 
ever, not all these cues might communicate warmth to Indians and Eskimos. 
Indeed, direct eye contact, which tends to connote anger in these cultures,” 
might serve as a cue of coldness. For this reason, nonverbal cues were 
selected which ethnographic analysis had suggested were central to com- 
municating personal warmth to Indian and Eskimo adolescents—smiling, 
close body distance, and a mutually seated posture. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 12, 1972. 
Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press. 
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The subjects were 15 Athabascan Indian and Eskimo students from 
remote Alaskan villages who attended an urban high school. These students 
had been given the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale by their school coun- 
selors, and these scores served as baseline measures. Students were randomly 
assigned to the nonverbal cold or nonverbal warmth conditions and re- 
tested on the Digit-Symbol and Information subtests about three weeks 
later by a counselor-trainee, a black male. Eskimo often regard blacks, who 
are less familiar to them than whites, as especially frightening. Had the 
examiner been white, the effects of warmth may have been greater because 
the warmth factor would not have had to overcome the effects of black 
racial status. In the nonverbal warmth condition, the examiner smiled and 
sat 30 inches from the student, defined as personal distance that generates 
a kinesthetic sense of closeness.“ The examiner and student sat at right 
angles, a posture that connotes more a cooperative than competitive inter- 
action. In the nonverbal cold condition, the examiner did not smile and 
stood 80 inches from the student, defined as an impersonal distance. The 
examiner stood while the subject was seated, which tends to have a domi- 
neering effect. 

Change scores, ranked according to degree of change, were analyzed 
through the Mann-Whitney U test. On the Digit-Symbol subtest, six of the 
Seven subjects scored higher than before when retested in the warmth con- 
dition, while one remained the same. In the cold condition, three of the 
eight subjects lost points, while four remained the same, and one gained 
points (U = 9, p = .014). On the Information subtest, five of the seven 
subjects gained points, while one lost points, and one remained the same 
when retested in the nonverbal warmth condition. In the nonverbal cold 
condition, five of the eight subjects lost points, while two remained the 
same, and one gained points (U — 10.5, р < .027). While this study must 
be regarded as exploratory, it does suggest the importance of nonverbally 
communicated warmth to Indian and Eskimo students and also the general- 
izability of findings on warmth to these groups. 
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A NOTE ON DELAY OF GRATIFICATION AMONG THE HOPI* 


Department of Anthropology, California State University, Los Angeles 


Gary GRANZBERG 


During a year of field work among the Hopi the author conducted a 
delay-of-gratification experiment among second and third grade Hopi boys 
and girls. Twenty-one boys and girls were individually given an array of 
psychological tests (including sentence completions, TAT's, and puzzle 
solving) and then, at the completion of the testing, were asked the following 
question: “Because you helped me out I want to give you some candy as a 
reward. However, right now I only have enough candy to give you but one 
candy bar. If you want to wait a week I will have more candy and then I 
can give you two candy bars instead of one. Do you want to have one candy 
bar right now, or do you want to wait a week without candy and then get 
two candy bars?” The author held up a candy bar to show them that he had 
some with him. 

The results of this experiment were surprising. Unexpectedly, 20 of the 
21 subjects elected to wait a week and then to receive two candy bars. 
Puzzled by the unexpectedly high ability of Hopi second and third grade 
children to delay gratification, the author asked a mature Hopi friend how 
she would account for such a finding. The woman’s response was enlighten- 
ing. She said, “That doesn’t surprise me; you see they have been trained to 
wait for a good harvest.” 

This “emic” explanation, suggesting the importance of responsibility 
training and long range goal direction in delay-of-gratification ability, sup- 
ports other studies of delay of gratification (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) which have found 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 11, 1972. 
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the ability to delay gratification to be related to a general maturity factor as 
reflected in high JỌ, high need for achievement, high responsibility, presence 
of a father figure, and lack of acquiescence and delinquency. 

The high ability of Hopi children to delay gratification also supports the 
cross-cultural work of Barry, Bacon, and Child (6) which suggests that 
horticultural societies, like the Hopi, train their children to be highly respon- 
sible in caring for the crop. 
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ATTITUDE SIMILARITY-DISSIMILARITY AND ATTRACTION 
IN THE MIDDLE EASTERN CULTURE* 


Department of Psychological Sciences, Purdue University 


PauL R. BLEDA 


The linear function between the proportion of similar attitudes expressed 
by a stranger and attraction towards that stranger is one of the most firmly 
established relationships in social psychology.* Data obtained from subject 
populations of various demographic characteristics have indicated that, in 
general, individuals from the American culture tend to respond positively 
to agreement and negatively to disagreement? A recent cross-cultural 
study® demonstrated that the similarity-attraction relationship was also 
generalizable to two Far Eastern nations, one highly developed economic- 
ally (Japan) and the other underdeveloped economically (India). The pres- 
ent investigation sought to provide additional empirical support for the 
universality of this phenomenon by examining the response to agreement 
and disagreement of individuals from a Middle Eastern nation having a 
moderately developed economy (Lebanon). 

Ninety Lebanese males (both Moslem and Christian) enrolled at the 
American University of Beirut participated in the experiment which was 
conducted in English, Subjects participated in pairs and completed a 10- 
item Attitude Survey which included such topics as belief in God and 
reading novels. Responses were made along a six-point scale. Subjects were 
told that they would receive the other person’s questionnaire to examine 
and would be asked to make certain judgments about that stranger based on 
only the information provided by his questionnaire. While exchanging ques- 
tionnaires the experimenter substituted (without the subjects’ knowledge) 
one of three standard forms for each of the actual questionnaires. These 
standard forms were designed to agree in general with 20%, 50%, or 80% 
of the subjects’ attitudes (based on a prior survey of Lebanese attitudes to- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 15, 1972. 
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wards various issues). Evaluations of personal feeling and desirability as a 
work partner (typically combined to yield a standard index of attraction) 
were obtained from a modified Interpersonal Judgment Scale* which also 
included four buffer items. 

Analyses of variance indicated significant effects of attitude similarity 
on intelligence (F = 5.65, df = 2/87, p < .01), adjustment (F = 18.69, 
df = 2/87, p < 001), and the standard index of attraction (F = 8.45, 
df = 2/87, p < .001). A further analysis, applying orthogonal polynomials 
to the group totals of the standard index of attraction, revealed that only 
the variation resulting from the linear trend in the data was statistically sig- 
nificant (F = 16.90, df = 1/87, p < .001). The effects of similarity on 
two other personal dimensions, knowledge of current events and morality, 
were not found to be significant (F = 2.87, df = 2/87, p > .05) and (F — 
1.16, df = 2/87, p > .05), respectively. 

The results of the present investigation lend further support to the univer- 
sality of the empirically derived law of attraction. Evaluations of a stranger 
made by individuals of the Middle Eastern culture were found to be affected 
by the proportion of similar attitudes expressed by that stranger. The more 
the stranger agreed with the subjects the more positively he was evaluated 
with respect to intelligence, adjustment, and attraction. 


Department of Psychology 
Purdue University 
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4 бее Byrne, 1971, pp. 426-427 (footnote 1) 
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Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words 
or less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining 
what we think we know; additional details concerning the results can be 
obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indi- 
cated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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PEJORATIVE FACTORS IN THE SUSPICION OF DECEPTION: 
THE CASE OF “DETECTION” OF CONFEDERATES* 


Lakehead University, Canada 


J. Davm MARTIN 


There are few principles by which the quality of experimental deception 
may be predicted; one of interest is what might be called the pejorative 
element. Cognitive consistency reasoning might lead one to conclude that 
if an experiment is agreeable, it should be thought unsuspicious, and if 
disagreeable, it should be suspected. 

This hypothesis my be tested in the context of a stooge-detection experi- 
ment, a negative relationship being predicted to exist between suspicion 
and agreement. Deviants should be more suspected than conforming (or 
modal) subjects; despite this, the negative relationship between agreement 
and suspicion should hold when deviance is controlled. 

Data are available from an experiment reported elsewhere. In addition 
to measuring suspicion as reported there, the experimental questionnaire in- 
quired with which group member the respondent most and least agreed. 
The relationships between agreement, suspicion, and deviance are of in- 
terest, 

The value of “ватта”? between agreement and suspicion was —.18 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 19, 1972. 
Copyri nal Press. 

e NE and the experimental confederate: A study of role and 
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(р < .01), a result consistent with the pejorative hypothesis. However, 
“gamma” between deviance and suspicion was —.14 (p < .01). It can be 
argued that if agreement covaries with deviance, and deviance elicits sus- 
picion, a relationship between agreement and suspicion might be spuriously 
produced by the effect of deviance. 

The spuriousness question can be resolved by subdivision. If a relationship 
between agreement and suspicion exists separately for deviants, for incon- 
gruous subjects (a semideviant type), and for “modal” subjects, then the 
pejorative hypothesis is supported. If subdivision eliminates the agreement 
designated relationship, the hypothesis is refuted. 

Among deviants, the relationship was stronger than for the total subject 
pool (gamma — —.34, p < .01). Among incongruous persons, the relation- 
ship was weak (gamma = —.08, > .05); the data support the contention 
that suspicion of incongruity is logical in nature. 

Among conforming Ss, most-and least-agreed persons were about equally 
likely to be suspected, and over twice as suspicious as “intermediate” persons. 
Here, agreement and disagreement would appear to be indicators of con- 
spicuousness, and conspicuous modal persons, while less suspicious than 
deviants or the incongruous, were more suspicious than those not noticed. 

The data seem to indicate that a pejorative factor may account for sus- 
picion of the deviant, but not for suspicion of the nondeviant. This could be 
taken to mean that suspicion of nondeviant confederates is more likely to be 
due to poor acting, and is thus “more serious,” than suspicion of deviants. 
Finally, it should be noted that a considerably higher proportion of most- 
agreed and “intermediate” (nonmentioned) deviants was suspected, than of 
modal subjects in the same agreement categories. The pejorative factor 
apparently does not account for all suspicion of deviants; some seems to be a 
negative sanction of deviant behavior acting independently of agreement. 
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DOGMATISM AND ANXIETY IN RELATION TO 
CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCE* 1 


Department of Sociology, State University College, Potsdam, New York 


Davi» J. HANSON AND MARIE CLUNE 


Rokeach and Restle? have suggested that dogmatism represents a cognitive 
network of defenses against anxiety and hypothesized that those with rela- 
tively closed belief systems would manifest greater anxiety than those with 
relatively open systems. To test this hypothesis, Rokeach and Kemp? utilized 
data concerning childhood experience gathered in a study of college students 
and adults. 

In an attempt to increase the validity of self-reports concerning childhood 
experience, items from Rokeach and Kemp were modified slightly and ad- 
ministered, along with Dommert's* modified form of the Dogmatism Scale 
for use with children, to a sample of 73 seventh and eighth grade students in 
an upstate New York village. The mean dogmatism score was 149 with a 
standard deviation of 23.17, Those who scored one SD or greater above the 
mean were identified as high dogmatics (N = 15), while those who scored 
one SD or greater below the mean were termed low dogmatics (V = 13), 

In accordance with Rokeach and Kemp, the respondents were asked “Did 
you ever (a) suck your thumb? (2) bite your nails? (c) have temper tan- 
trums? (d) have nightmares? (e) walk in your sleep?" Anxiety scores con- 
sisting of the number of affirmative responses to these items were calculated 
for each respondent. Consistent with the results obtained by the earlier 
researchers, it was found that the high dogmatics received significantly highly 
anxiety scores than did the low dogmatics ( = 2.26, df = 26, p < .05). 

Rokeach and Kemp also suggested that low dogmatics would have been 


More ambivalent toward parents, and less likely to glorify them, leading to 
تة‎ 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 20, 1972, 
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a higher degree of influence in their childhood by persons beyond the cot 
fines of their immediate family. The open-ended item “What people hay 
you learned a lot from?” which simplifies the vocabulary of the ques 
used by the previous investigators, was used to determine the breadth 
of this influence. Responses were coded into such categories as moth 
father, siblings, teacher, friends. Contrary to Rokeach and Kemp’s findin 
high and low dogmatics demonstrated almost identical response patte 
(X? = 2.68, df = 6, N.S.). These data do not, therefore, support the 
clusion of those writers that open and closed minded individuals differ i 
ambivalence toward parents which in turn leads to a differential between 
their degree of identification with, and influence from, individuals outsi 
the immediate family as here measured. 
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IMPORTANT FACTORS IN INTERNAL-EXTERNAL BELIEF 
AMONG MALE ADULTS* 


East Carolina University 
Rosina C. Lao 


The “Internal-External Control of Reinforcement Scale" measures the 
expectancy of whether one’s own behavior will produce future rewards. 
Numerous studies suggested that I-E is a basic belief, predictive of many 
areas of behavior", and recently studies have searched for its antecedents. 
For example, Stephens? and Reimanis? reported that such background vari- 
ables as socioeconomic status, cultural variations, and home environment 
are important antecedents of I-E for children, However, the picture for 
adults is not as clear. The present study attempts to explore the important 
factors in the development of the I-E belief among male adults. 

Social learning theory argues that a person’s expectancies are determined 
by experience. The kind of experience important for I-E development may 
differ for a child and an adult. A child generally has less control in any situa- 
tion, and most of the situations he finds himself in are more or Jess deter- 
mined for him on the basis of his background. An adult has more power and 
can see the consequences of his own action. Consequently, this more meaning- 
ful and self-determined experience becomes more significant in building up 
his own sense of control. Thus the first hypothesis is that an adult’s I-E 
belief is more closely related to his personal experience than his background. 
This rationale that a person’s later experience is more meaningful, together 
with the fact that more recent experience has greater impact, serves as the 
basis for the second hypothesis which states that an adult’s I-E belief is more 
closely related to his later experience than to his earlier experience. 

Ninety-nine white American upperclassmen volunteers in a predominantly 
white southern college filled out questionnaire consisting of four parts: (а) 
background information including family income, parental education, num- 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 20, 1972. 
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ber of siblings, and geographic mobility; (5) recollection of childhood ex- 
perience including parental permissiveness, supportiveness, and concern, 
family atmosphere, and consistency in.childrearing; (c) college experience 
including SAT score, rewardingness and meaningfulness of college, how 
interesting college courses are, and how active the subject is; and (d) Rotter's 
I-E Scale. 

Regression analyses indicate that background variables are not related to 
I-E, either separately or taken together. This pattern of no relationship is 
also true of the childhood experience variables, both singly and all variables 
jointly. However, four of the five college experience variables are related 
significantly to I-E, The higher the SAT score, the more active the student is, 
and the more he feels that courses are interesting and extracurricular life is 
meaningful, the more internal he tends to be (r = .20, .17, .26, .17, respec- 
tively; all significant beyond the .05 level). Furthermore, the entire college 
experience cluster is also significantly related to I-E (multiple R = .3861, 
P < .025). Multiple-regression analyses are used in testing both hypotheses. 
For the first hypothesis, the multiple R between I-E and background is not 
significant, but the multiple R between I-E and combined childhood and 
college experience is significant (R = 4547, р < OL). For the second hy- 
pothesis, the multiple R between I-E and childhood experience is not signifi- 
cant, but the multiple R between I-E and college experience is significant 
(R = .3861, p < .025). The combined set of background and childhood 
experience is still not related to I-E. The results thus support both hypotheses. 

Two things should be noted: (a) This is a correlational study and the 
direction, of causality cannot be taken for granted; (4) The recollection of 
childhood experience may only be an approximation of the “actual” experi- 
ence. Keeping these precautions in mind, the obtained results clearly suggest 
that in the development of I-E belief of a male college student, his own per- 
sonal experience is more important than his background, and his later experi- 
ence is more important than his earlier experience, 
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Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hope- 
fully move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of 
transcending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning 
the results can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator 
or, when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche 
Publications. 
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ITEM LEVEL RACIAL DIFFERENCES ON THE ММРІ* 


Department of Psychiatry, The University of Texas Medical School 
at San Antonio 


RAYMOND M. COSTELLO 


There is general consensus that blacks elevate the MMPI profile more 
than whites and that blacks generally score higher on scales supposedly 
indicative of severe forms of psychopathology. I have previously demon- 
Strated that specific scale differences depend in part on the type of MMPI 
measure employed; and have demonstrated possibly interpretable scale 
level racial differences for female psychiatric patients, but not for male 
psychiatric patients or male prison inmates. Further, only gross generaliza- 
tions have been made regarding behavioral or clinical correlates of racial 
Scale differences, as extratest validating criteria of scale score-behavioral 
equivalents have not been employed in comparisons. 

This paper reports an MMPI item-analysis on 54 black and 54 white fe- 
male psychiatric patients, matched on age and socioeconomic status; and 
on 37 black and 37 white male prison inmates matched on age, education, 
1Q, and recidivism to see if differences could be revealed that were previously 
concealed by scale values and to arrive at a finer (item) interpretation of 
differential MMPI performance than is possible by interpretation of small 
Scale differences, An analysis was conducted wherein corrected chi-square 
Was computed for each item on the race criterion in each sample. Items dis- 
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criminating at û < .05 were factor-analyzed by the principal components 
method, and derived factors were rotated to orthogonal simple structure. 

Eight factors comprising 53 of 58 items were derived in the psychiatric 
patient sample. The black psychiatric patient more often than the white 
psychiatric patient characterized herself as an individual who, although 
considering herself morally conscientious, was unable to affect her environ- 
ment, as she felt manipulated by powerful external agents. She experienced 
herself as separated, alienated, misunderstood and put-upon, with a conse- 
quent undermining of her confidence so that she was chronically worrisome, 
indecisive, unable to sleep, and prone to gastrointestinal upset. She more 
often reported auditory and visual hallucinations and ideas of reference of 
persecutory nature. She more often reported harboring resentment and being 
prone to outbursts of anger, although employing the control mechanisms of 
projection and religiousity. She reported being pessimistic about the future 
and cynical about the motivation of others, 

Ten factors comprising 56 of 65 items were derived in the prison sample. 
The black prison inmate more often than the white prison inmate char- 
acterized himself as having intense feelings, and as conscientious, self- 
confident, sensitive to self and others, candid, nonanxious, and religious, 
with no interest in alcohol, sexual jokes, movies, or flirtations; yet as one who 
felt misunderstood, put-upon, and not given the chance to accomplish things 
that would be of benefit to the world, or to exercise leadership potential. He 
reported distrusting the motives of others and did not know who was respon- 
sible for most of his troubles, 

Item-level comparisons have value for further investigations, as scale 
scores conceal racial differences and as many discriminating items are not 
keyed so that scale-level comparisons do not utilize all available data. Item 
differences are also capable of precise interpretation. 
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REFERENCE AND MEMBERSHIP GROUP INFLUENCE OF 
FRATERNITIES ON STUDENT POLITICAL ORIENTATION 
CHANGE* 1 


Sweet Briar College and University of Virginia 
Rita M. Krasnow AND CHARLES Е. LONGINO, Jr. 


College students generally move toward the left in political self-definition 
as they progress through college. In an attempt to examine this picture, the 
effect of social fraternities was singled out for a closer look because of their 
potential attractiveness as a reference group to many students. Research 
has held with remarkable consistency that fraternities, as a whole, have been 
in contention with the overall trend of liberalization during the college years. 
But because of the methodological deficiencies of earlier research, their 
findings warranted reexamination.? 

A random sample of 75 students were self-interviewed during their 
freshman and junior years at the University of Virginia. The sample was 
first divided into two groups—liberals and conservatives—each of which 
underwent separate analysis. This step prevented the appearance of change 
toward conservatism which may have been produced by liberals dropping 
out of fraternities, Next, to provide a basis for defining reference group 
members, the liberal and conservative groups were subdivided into those 
favorably disposed and those unfavorably disposed toward fraternities, 
Each subgroup was further divided according to fraternity affiliation, which, 
in conjunction with the previous steps, made it possible to control for the 
troublesome and inseparable factors of self-selection and selective recruit- 
ment. A comparison between the freshman year and junior year political 
orientations of these students was then indicated for each of the final 
groupings, both locating the fraternity group norm for the cohort and indi- 
cating the relative impact of the fraternity upon political orientation change 
for the different groups.* 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 15, 1972. 
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As hypothesized, students under reference and membership group pres- 
sure had moved, by their junior year, the closest to the politically moderate 
cohort fraternity norm. Students under reference group pressure alone had 
moved toward the norm over the same period of time, but to a lesser extent. 
Those students under neither reference nor membership group pressure 
showed no tendency, as a category, to move toward the fraternity cohort 
norm over the two-year period, but became progressively more liberal in 
their political self-definition, regardless of their initial political position. 
The difference of means tests were all statistically significant at less than 
the .05 level. It was concluded that fraternities—at least at the University 
of Virginia—constituted a significant source of influence on political orienta- 
tions for those students who utilized them as a membership and/or reference 
group. They tended to exert a conservative influence only if the students 
were initially more liberal than the fraternity cohort norm. The fraternity 
was a liberal influence on student political orientation change for those 
who were initially more conservative than the norm. The apparent absence 
of influence upon students who were neither members nor favorably dis- 
posed toward fraternities argues against discarding thesewfindings аз arti- 
facts of a general regression effect operating in the college environment. 

In sum, these data suggest that fraternity influence may have an impact 
upon the self-definition of some students beyond the membership roles of 
these groups, a point missed in earlier studies. Further, the moderating influ- 
ence of fraternities had been previously overlooked. 
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THE EFFECTS OF JOB STRATEGY SEMINARS UPON 
UNEMPLOYED ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS* 


Harvard University 


Doucras Н. POWELL 


A substantial number of engineers and scientists are out of work. Many 
individuals have been out of a job longer than they ever have been. In 
addition, two other problems appear to prevent the unemployed scientist or 
engineer from finding jobs when they exist: lack of practice and discourage- 
ment, 

To meet some of these personal and educational needs among unemployed 
engineers and scientists, a series of job strategy seminars were held on a 
demonstration basis. Twenty-two unemployed scientists and engineers par- 
ticipated in 10 group meetings. These seminars combined didactic and self- 
analytic features. Their aim was to enhance the self-confidence and self- 
esteem of the participants. It was anticipated that the improved self-image 
would result in more productive job seeking behavior. 

Experimental subjects were matched with a control group of individuals 
also registered at the Job Center. Subjects in both groups completed a job 
seeking questionnaire and a “Who Am I” test before the seminars began 30 
days later. Subjects were contacted 90 days afterward to determine their 
job status. 

Experimental subjects showed significant differences in several areas. 
Eleven men in the Experimental group were successful in locating jobs as 
opposed to six Control subjects. Experimental subjects were more active in 
two kinds of job seeking behavior—number of visits to college job bank and 
placement agencies—and tended to have more job interviews during the 
period of follow-up. They also had more interviews scheduled the following 
month. In addition, those who attended the group meetings made signifi- 
cantly more positive statements about themselves, and fewer negative 
statements about themselves and work than did a Control sample. Feed- 
back from the participants indicated that they responded positively to the 
didactic and situational role-playing features of the group experience. There 
was less enthusiasm for the self-analytic features of the experience. 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on August 29, 1972. 
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The leaders felt the subjects benefitted most in those sessions in wl 
there was a blend of self-analytic and didactic features. 

Though the number of subjects is small, this pilot study offers signifi 
evidence that bringing unemployed scientists and engineers together 
groups for didactic, self-analytic discussions has an important impact 
their lives. In the light of this study, it seems appropriate to consider 
model as a basis for consideration to improve the morale and job seeki 
behavior of unemployed professional men, 
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A CROSS-CULTURAL ANALYSIS OF SEX DIFFERENCES 
IN THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN AGED 
THREE THROUGH 11* 


Laboratory of Human Development, Harvard Graduate School of Education 


BEATRICE WHITING AND CAROLYN Pope EDWARDS 


SuMMARY 


Our study suggests that (а) there are universal sex differences in the be- 
havior of children 3-11 years of age, but the differences are not consistent 
nor as great as the studies of American and Western European children would 
suggest; (5) socialization pressure in the form of task assignment and the 
associated frequency of interaction with different categories of individuals— 
i.e., infants, adults, and peers—may well explain many of these differences; 
(c) aggression, perhaps especially rough and tumble play, and touching be- 
havior seem the best candidates for biophysical genesis; (@) all of the be- 
haviors that are characteristic of males and females seem remarkably mallea- 
ble under the impact of socialization pressures, which seem to be remarkably 
consistent from one society to another; and (e) the difference in many of the 
types of behavior seems to be one of style rather than intent: i.e., seeking help 
(“feminine”) rather than attention (“masculine”), and justifying dominance 
by appealing to the rules (“feminine”) rather than straight egoistic domin- 
ance (“masculine”). 

Although our findings do not speak for adolescent and adult male and 
female behavior, they should caution the social scientists and animal etholo- 
gists who are interested in possible evolutionary and survival theories not to 
underestimate the effect of learning environments. These learning environ- 
ments may well be responsible for the behavior frequently attributed to the 
innate characteristics of male and female primates as inherited by their human 
descendants. 


* Received i itorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on January 18, 1973, 
and e a) | Sr accordance with our policy for cross-cultural research. 
Copyright, 1973, by The Journal Press. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


This paper investigates the validity of the stereotypes of sex differences : 
evidenced by behavior of children between the ages of three and 11, ob: | 
in natural settings in seven different parts of the world.! ' 

Females are frequently characterized as more dependent, passive, com- 
pliant, nurturant, responsible, and sociable than males, who in turn are 
characterized as more dominant, aggressive, and active. Assuming that these 
statements imply observable behaviors, the authors have attempted to define | 
the stereotypes in such a way as to relate them to the categories of interac- 
tions which have been used in a series of observational studies of children in- 
natural settings, 

There are two major research issues: are these observable differences bio- 
logical and genetically determined or the result of learning a society’s defini- 
tion of appropriate sex role behavior? To begin to answer these questions one 
can proceed by asking, first, whether or not the behaviors said to characterize 
the male and the female are Present in all societies and, second, on the as- 
sumption that they are found in societies with a variety of cultures, are there ` 
associated universal sex role requirements and associated sex typed socializa- 
tion pressures? 

It is our assumption that sex differences reported for the United States or 


another Western-type culture may reflect only an idiosyncratic type of 
socialization. If, however, the sa 


vergent cultures and life styles, 
To determine whether sex differ 


speak to the possible influence 
ables. It is possible, however, 
age span and the presence of 
sider the consistency of sex di 


six culture study, financed by the Be- 
Ford Foundation, and on field work in Kenya by the 
Unit, financed by the Carnegie Corporation. The analysis 
ble by a United States Public Health Grant, MH-0196. 
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pines, Juxtlahuaca in Mexico, and Orchard Town in New England? The 
societies were selected by the field teams on the basis of interest. They vary 
in complexity as reflected in occupational specialization, political structure, 
and settlement pattern, and in social structure. Three societies favor patri- 
lineal extended families, the other three nuclear families. In three societies 
children sleep and eat with their mother, father, and siblings; in three they 
share intimate space with other kin, [For detailed analysis of the cultures 
see Whiting and Whiting (13).] 

The children were all three to 11 years of age, with 12 girls and 12 boys 
in four of the societies, 11 girls and 11 boys in Juxtlahuaca, and eight girls 
and eight boys in Nyansongo. The children were observed in natural settings, 
most frequently in their house or yard, on an average of 17 different times 
for five-minute periods over a period of six to 14 months. The observations 
were focused on one child at a time by one of the members of the field team 
plus a bilingual assistant. The social interaction recorded in these paragraphs 
was subsequently coded at the Laboratory of Human Development at Har- 
vard University. The code was designed to identify the instigator and instiga- 
tion, if any, to the child’s act and the action immediately following his act. 
The analysis of the 8500 interactions was done on a computer. Of the more 
than 70 original types of interactions coded, 12 summary types were selected 
for analysis. [For detailed description of methodology, see Imamura (6, 
pp. 3-18), Whiting (12), and Whiting and Whiting (14, chap. 3)]. The 12 
behaviors are (а) Offering help—offering food, toys, tools, or general help; 
(b) Offering support—offering emotional support and comfort; (c) Seeking 
help and comfort—seeking instrumental help or emotional support; (d) 
Seeking attention and approval—seeking approval or either positive or nega- 
tive attention; (e) Acting sociably—greeting, initiating friendly interaction, 
or engaging in friendly interaction; (f) Dominating—attempting to change 
the ongoing behavior of another to meet one's own egoistic desires; (g) Sug- 
gesting responsibly or prosocial dominance—suggesting that another change 
his behavior in such a way as to meet the rules of the family or other group, 
or serve the welfare of the group; (й) Reprimanding—criticizing another's 
behavior after the fact; (i) Seeking or offering physical contact—nonaggres- 
sive touching or holding; (j) Engaging in rough and tumble play—playing 
which includes physical contact, wrestling, and playful aggression; (Ё) 


2 Observati by Robert L. LeVine and Barbara LeVine, Thomas and 
Hatsumi Матен, Le pod William and Corrine Nydegger, A. Kimball and Ro- 
maine Romney, and John and Ann Fischer. 
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Insulting—verbally derogating another; (/) Assaulting—attempting to inj 
another. i 
In 1968-70 a sample of 70 children between the ages of two and 10 were 
observed in Ngecha, a village situated 20 miles north of Nairobi in Kenya. 
The children were observed by students for periods of 30 minutes over the 
course of two years, and their behavior was recorded in running paragraphs 
and then coded by the observers. The code used was a revised version of the 
six culture code. The children between three and 10 years of age have been 1 
selected for the analysis in this paper; there were 21 girls and 18 boys aged 
3-6 years, and nine girls and nine boys aged 7-10. 1 

In order to relate the stereotypes of female and male behavior to the be: 
havior we have observed and coded in our studies, we have attempted to | 
define the stereotypes operationally and then selected from our codes those | 
categories that seem best to represent the definitions. To measure the sex 
differences in these behaviors, we have used the proportion scores of each 
child for each of the relevant types of observed behavior, and computed a _ 
set of group means from those individual proportion scores. The children - 
have been divided into groups on the basis of sex, age (3-6 years old versus 
7-11 years old), and cultural sample. 

Comparisons between girls and boys in each culture are based on the ^ 
differences between the mean Proportion scores for the behavior types. Sig- 
nificance levels are based on £ tests between the means of the sex age groups. 
The comparisons for the pooled samples are based on scores standardized by 
culture. Nyansongo and Juxtlahuaca, because of the smaller number of chil- 


dren (16 and 22, respectively), are slightly underrepresented when the 
standardized scores are pooled. 


C. RESULTS 


1. “Dependency” (Stereotype: girls are more dependent than boys.) 

There are three types of behavior which have been traditionally classified 
under this heading: (а) seeking help, (5). seeking attention, (c) seeking 
physical contact. In the six culture study, seeking for help included both 
asking for instrumental help—that is, requesting help in reaching a goal, 
asking for an object needed to reach a goal, or requesting food—and asking 
for comfort or reassurance, Seeking attention included bids for approval and 
attempts to call attention to oneself by boasting or by performing either 
praiseworthy or blameworthy acts with the intent of becoming the focus of 
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another person’s attention, The category of seeking or offering physical con- 
tact included behavior in which the child sought proximity to another, or 
touched, held, or clung to another. 

Table 1 presents the comparisons. It can be seen that in five of the six 
societies girls aged 3-6 were observed to seek help more frequently than did 
the boys aged 3-6, and the difference between the pooled groups of younger 
girls and boys is significant at the .05 level. In the 7- to 11-year-old com- 
parison, however, there is an equal split; in three societies girls were observed 
to seek help more than boys and in three the reverse was true. 

Seeking atention is more characteristic of boys than girls. In four of the 
samples, boys 3-6 seek attention more frequently than do girls, but for the 
pooled sample of six societies there is no significant difference. Among 7- to 
11-year-olds in the four societies where there are differences, boys seek atten- 
tion more frequently and the difference is significant at the .05 level. 

Girls were observed to seek or offer physical contact more frequently than 
boys. For the young group as a whole there is a marked sex difference, girls 
seeking or offering physical contact more frequently than boys (p < .01). 

In sum, the stereotype of female “dependency” holds for two of the types 
of behavior—seeking help and seeking or offering physical contact—but is 
especially true of the younger age groups, there being no significant difference 
in these behaviors in the 7- to 11-year-olds. Seeking attention, on the other 
hand, is a male form of “dependency,” is clearly present in the 7- to 11-year- 
old group, and is the only type of “dependent” behavior in which there are 
significant differences in the older age group. 

2. “Sociability” (Stereotype: girls are more sociable than boys.) 

“Sociability,” which includes greeting behavior and all acts judged to have 
the primary intent of seeking or offering friendly interaction, is correlated 
with “dependent” behavior. As can be seen in Table 1, there is a slight ten- 
dency for girls to be more sociable than boys but the differences are not sig- 
nificant. 

3. “Passivity” (Stereotype: girls are passive.) 

“Passivity” is frequently associated with dependency in the stereotypes 
of female behavior. This concept is more difficult to operationalize, and we 
have accepted the definitions of Kagan and Moss (7). They list among other 
behavioral indices of passivity in the preschool child: (a) retreat when 
dominated by a sibling; (5) no reaction when goal object is lost; (с) with- 
drawal when blocked from goal by environmental obstacle; and (@) with- 
drawal from mildly noxious or potentially dangerous situations. During the 
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school years, their passivity measures included (а) withdrawal from attack 
or social rejection, and (5) withdrawal from difficult and frustrating situa- 
tions. 

The six culture code included instigational situations described as en- 
countering difficulty, being blocked, having property taken away, being 
challenged to competition, being insulted or physically attacked, and being 
dominated. In these situations, if we accept the above definition of “раѕѕіу- 
ity," girls should, according to the stereotype, respond by withdrawal. Two 
types of instigations occur with sufficient frequency to make analysis possible: 
(a) aggressive instigations, including being insulted, roughed up in a playful 
fashion, and being physically attacked by peers; and (5) dominant instiga- 
tions. We have analyzed the proportion of responses that are compliant and 
the proportion of those that are counteraggressive. Table 1 presents the 
findings. “Withdrawal” includes behavior coded as complies, hides, avoids, 
breaks interaction, deprecates self, and acts shy. “Counteraggression” in- 
cludes playful aggression or rough and tumble play, insulting behavior, and 
assaulting with the judged intent of injuring another. 

It can be seen (Table 1) that there is no consistent trend in the six samples 
in relation to withdrawal from aggressive instigations of peers, although there 
is an overall tendency for girls to withdraw more frequently than boys. If one 
contrasts the proportion of counteraggressive responses when attacked by 
peers, the findings are more consistent. There is no significant difference 
between girls and boys in the 3-6 age group but by 7-11 the boys react 
proportionately and Significantly more frequently with counteraggression 
than do the girls (Table 1). 

Sex differences in compliance to prosocial and egoistically dominant instiga- 
tions ( Table 1) are only slightly in the direction the stereotype would predict. 
There is one type of compliance which is significantly different for girls and 
boys: namely, obedience to the mother. In the 7-11 age group girls are signifi- 
cantly more compliant to their mothers’ commands and suggestions (р < 
.05). However, this kind of compliance Seems a much better operational 
measure ofa variable that might be called "cooperativeness" than it does of 
passivity. One might interpret that the 7- to 11-year-old girls have identified 
with their mothers and their mothers’ goals and are therefore willing to co- 
operate when their mothers assign tasks, 

In sum, older boys respond more 
instigations, and there is a trend for boy. 


| 
| 


M 
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There is another dimension of behavior which might be considered the 
obverse of “passivity”: namely, "initiative." As operationalized here, initia- 
tive is measured by a proportion score, the proportion of the child’s acts that 
were judged to be self-instigated, rather than responses to the instigations 
of others. Table 1 presents the comparison. It can be seen that in the younger 
group the proportion of self-instigated acts is similar for boys and girls, In 
the older age group boys were judged to initiate interaction proportionately 
more frequently than were girls, but the difference between the two groups 
does not reach an acceptable level of significance. What accounts for this 
slight difference? It could either be that girls initiate fewer acts than boys 
or that they receive proportionately more instigations than do boys. Girls 
initiate social interaction somewhat more frequently than do boys as judged 
by rate scores. However, girls receive proportionately more mands from 
others than do boys. That is, other individuals interrupt and try to change 
the ongoing behavior of girls more than that of boys. It is this higher rate of 
interruptions or instigations received that makes the older girls have a 
slightly lower proportion of self-instigated acts than have the boys. Perhaps 
this higher rate of attempts to change girls’ behavior sets is related to the 
Western stereotype of feminine “sensitivity” or “responsiveness” and to the 
reports that girls have greater awareness of their immediate environment than 
do boys (15). 

4. “Nurturance” (Stereotype: girls are more nurturant than boys.) 

Table 1 presents the difference between boys and girls on two components 
of this behavior system. It can be seen that in the 3- to 6-year-old period 
there are no consistent trends across the six societies and no significant differ- 
ences. By 7-11, however, girls are observed to offer help and support signifi- 
cantly more than boys (p < .01 and < .001, respectively). That there are 
no sex differences in the early age group, but rather marked increases with 
age, does not fit the innate differences hypothesis. 

5. “Responsibility” (Stereotype: girls are more responsible than boys.) ў 

In the six culture study any attempt to change the behavior of others with 
the judged intent of seeing to the welfare of the group and the maintenance 
of socially approved behavior has been coded as “suggests responsibly” (pro- 
social dominance) and distinguished from “dominance,” which was defined 
as attempts to change the behavior of another to meet the egoistic desires of 
the actor. As can be seen in Table 1, in the 3- to 6-year-old group girls offered 
responsible suggestions more frequently than boys in all six samples, the 
difference significant at the .05 level of confidence. By 7-11, however, there 
is no difference, the boys having increased markedly. 
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6. “Dominance” (Stereotype: boys are more dominant than girls.) 

Egoistic dominance (Table 1), on the other hand, as the stereotype would 
have it, was observed more frequently in boys. The level of significance is .05 
for the young group and not significant in the 7-11 sample. 

7. “Aggression” (Stereotype: boys are more physically aggressive than girls; 
girls are more verbally aggressive.) 

We have coded three types of aggression: (а) rough and tumble play, 
aggression which has a strong sociable component; (5) verbal aggression, 
primarily verbal communications judged to be motivated by the desire to 
Cerogate and insult; and (c) assaulting, physical aggression judged to be 
motivated by the desire to cause pain and injury. As can be seen (Table 1), 
boys were observed in rough and tumble play significantly more frequently 
than girls in both age groups. They were also, contrary to the stereotype, 
significantly more insulting than girls—the level of significance reaching .01 
for the young and .05 for the older group (Table 1). Assaulting with the 
intent to injure (Table 1) was not observed with great enough frequency to 
make any definitive statement. In five of the samples, the 3- to 6-year-old 
boys assaulted more; by 7-11 the frequency of the behavior is roughly 
similar in four samples. The reader is referred back to the findings concern- 
ing responses to aggressive instigations. In sum, on all measures of aggression, 
boys score higher than girls but the differences are significant only in rough 
and tumble play and verbal aggression, and in the older group in counter- 
aggression when attacked by peers. 


D. Discussion 


Insulting, rough and tumble play, and dominating egoistically are the most 
clearly “masculine” types of behavior in the 3- to 6-year-old age group, and 
seeking or offering physical contact, seeking help, and suggesting responsibly 
(or prosocial dominance) the most clearly "feminine." The fact that body 
contact is involved in both rough and tumble play and touching behavior 
suggests that they are alternative modes of establishing cutaneous contact. 
One may also dichotomize two types of dominance—straight commanding 
(dominates), the male mode, and dominance justified by rules of appropriate 
behavior (suggesting responsibly), the female mode. In the older age group 
nurturance becomes a clearly “feminine” characteristic, and the measures of 
aggression distinguish the boys. Seeking attention appears to be both a 
masculine” form of dependency and, in its self-arrogating aspects, a measure 
of competitiveness., 


Although it is obviously impossible to do more than speculate about bio- 


{ 
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TABLE 2 
SHOWING SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN THE MEAN OF THE PROPORTION SCORES 
OF THE BEHAVIOR OF GIRLS AND Boys FROM AGES 3-6 TO 7-11 


Behavior Girls Boys 
Offers help Lr 
Offers support +* 
Responsibility peek 
Seeks or offers 
physical contact —** ek 
Proportion of self- 
instigated acts +* 
Nole: A (+) indicates an increase with age, a (—) indicates a decrease. 
* p< 05. 
** p< 01. 
жюк р 001. 


physical determinants of these behaviors, the sex differences that are greatest 
in the younger group might be considered the best candidates for sex-linked 
characteristics. The age trends in the behavioral systems are presented in 
Table 2. 

Seeking and offering of physical contact, a behavior that differentiates the 
sexes clearly in the 3- to 6-year-old group, decreases significantly with age. 
One might interpret this as a decrease in the desire for physical contact, 
contact which may have served as a pain and anxiety reducer at the younger 
age and now is less frequently needed. The significant increase of nurturance 
and responsibility with age suggests that these are behaviors which increase 
with socialization pressure. Nurturance increases significantly in girls, and 
responsibility or prosocial dominance increases in both girls and boys, at the 
06 level of significance for girls and the .001 level for boys. Since by 7-11 
years of age there is no significant sex difference in the proportion of respon- 
sible suggestions, the significant increase for the boys may indicate that 
pressure for responsibility begins at an earlier age for girls.? The proportionate 
increase of self-instigated acts of boys may reflect the fact that girls are 
assigned tasks that keep them closer to the house and adults, tasks and setting 
that are associated with more requests and demands from others. 

There is evidence in our data of differential pressure on girls and boys to 
be nurturant. Older girls in our sample took care of children under 18 months 
of age more frequently than did boys (? < .05), and infant care is undoubt- 
edly one of the variables contributing to the significant increase in the pro- 
portion of offering help and support. There is also evidence that more girls 


3 In Ember’s study in Western Kenya and in the ongoing research in Kenya there are 
significant sex differences in prosocial dominance, girls scoring significantly higher than 


boys in the 7- to 11-year age groups. 
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than boys in the younger age group are assigned responsible tasks. By the _ 
older age group, however, boys are engaged in animal husbandry, and both _ 


girls and boys are beginning to help in agricultural work. Boys feed and 
pasture animals significantly more frequently than girls (^ < .001); girls do 
significantly more domestic chores (cleaning р < .001, food preparation, 
cooking, and grinding р < .001) and care for siblings. The number of tasks 
assigned to both boys and girls increases significantly with age (8). 

These sex differences in assigned work are associated with the different 
frequency with which boys and girls interact with various categories of 
people: i.e., adults, infants, and peers. Caring for infants and performing 
domestic chores require that girls stay in the vicinity of the house and yard 
and hence remain more frequently in the company of adult females. Both 
young and older girls interact with female adults more frequently than do 
boys (? < .05 and < .01, respectively), and older girls interact with infants 
significantly more than do boys (p < .01). Herding and other animal hus- 
bandry chores take the boy away from the house. Boys interact less frequently 


with adults and infants and proportionately and significantly more with peers _ 


(3-4 years p < .05; 7-10 p < :01), especially male peers. 

What can be said about the consequences of this difference in type of 
dyadic interaction? To answer this question we analyzed the types of be- 
havior that children direct most frequently to adults, to infants, and to child 
peers, These three age grades of people seem to draw different types of be- 
havior from children, and the behavior which children direct to a given cate- 
gory is remarkably similar across cultures (14). The acts most frequently 
directed toward adults are (a) seeking help, (5) seeking or offering physical 
contact, (c) seeking attention, and (d) seeking friendly interaction, or “socia- 
bility"—the first two of these being “feminine” type behavior (see Table 1). 
When interacting with infants, children most frequently offer help, support, 
and sociability—the first two again "feminine"-type behaviors. In contrast, 
when interacting with peers, sociability, rough and tumble play, and deroga- 
tory and insulting interchanges are most frequent, the last two of these 
“masculine” type behaviors. 

Two studies in Kenya and research in progress in Guatemala confirm our 
deduction that girls are at home more frequently than are boys (9, 10, 11). 
In Kenya, Sara Nerlove working in Nyansongo and Robert and Ruth Munroe 
working in Vihiga made observational studies of same-aged pairs of girls 
and boys. At the same times each day they sought out the children’s where- 
abouts and measured their distance from home. The girls were found to be 
nearer to home significantly more often than the boys. Although these find- 
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ings may be interpreted to indicate that girls are innately more timid than 
boys, it seems more parsimonious to assume that they reflect socialization 
pressure and differential task assignment, girls being kept home to perform 
infant tending and domestic chores. 

The question then becomes why girls are assigned domestic chores and the 
care of infants significantly more frequently than are boys. Is it because girls 
are innately better suited to such tasks or does it simply reflect a universal 
sex typing and a preparation of young girls for their adult roles? In all the 
societies we have studied, women have the major responsibility for the care 
of infants and for domestic chores. This is in accord with the findings of 
cross-cultural studies on the division of labor (3). Assigning these chores to 
girls rather than boys may simply reflect the early training of girls for the 
expected female role. 

This differential socialization pressure on girls is in accord with the findings 
of Barry, Bacon, and Child (2) in their cross-cultural study of sex differences 
in socialization, based on ratings made from published ethnographic reports 
of societies distributed around the world. They found that girls received 
more pressure to be nurturant, obedient, and responsible, boys more pressure 
to achieve and be self-reliant. In our sample the greater frequency in the pro- 
portion of nurturant behavior, its increase with age, and the greater com- 
pliance to mothers of girls are as one would predict from the Barry, Bacon, 
and Child findings. As noted above the greater amount of time spent caring 
for infants can be interpreted as greater pressure toward nurturance, Pressure 
toward obedience as reported by the mothers of the six cultures is greatest 
in those societies that assign infant care and similarly is exerted more on 
girls than on boys (13, 14). It is also greater in those societies in which 
children are engaged in animal husbandry. Responsible behavior, as we have 
measured it, does not show significant sex differences in the six culture sam- 
ples, but does in recent observational studies in Kenya (see footnote 3). How- 
ever, since there is a high correlation between the Barry, Bacon, and Child 
ratings on pressure toward responsibility and the number of chores assigned 
to girls and boys as reported in the ethnographic monographs, the significant 
difference in the number of chores assigned to girls and boys in the 3- to 6- 
year-old age group is in accord with their findings. In the older group there 
is great variation from one society to another. The crucial variable seems to 
be economic; in societies with animal husbandry or agricultural work that 
can be assigned to boys, there are no sex differences in amount of work re- 
quired of girls and boys after 7-8 years of age. 

Our measures of achievement-oriented and self-reliant behavior are less 
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direct, but are also in accord with the sex differences in socialization reported 
by Barry, Bacon, and Child. Seeking attention as we have coded it includes 
self-arrogation and boasting. In the older age group, as reported above, boys 
are proportionately significantly higher than girls in this type of behavior. 
If we assume that these behaviors are motivated by achievement needs, the 
findings are as predicted. The proportion of self-instigated acts might be 
considered a measure of self-reliance. There is a trend, as reported above, 
for boys 7-11 to be proportionately higher in acts that were not judged to be 
clearly instigated by the actions of others. It should be noted again here, 
however, that this measure may simply reflect the fact that boys are inter- 
rupted less frequently by the mands of others than are girls. The ethnographic 
sources make it difficult to distinguish between being allowed to do what one 
wishes unsupervised by others and self-reliance.* 

In sum, our evidence suggests that the nature of the tasks assigned to 
girls is the best predictor of four of the five primary types of “feminine” 
behavior (see Table 1), since (a) the tasks require more frequent interaction 
with infants and adults and (b) the nature of the tasks themselves involves 
care of others—offering help and comfort to infants, preparing and offering 
food to the entire family—all work focused on the needs of others and the 
welfare of the family. These tasks clearly require a child to be compliant— 
to be willing to service the requests of others and to obey task-related instruc- 
tions. Furthermore, all of these tasks require the girl to be tolerant of inter- 
ruptions and demands for succorance, and require her to be constantly alert 
to the motivational states of others—behaviors possibly related to field de- 
pendence, a quality commonly attributed to women (15). 

It is interesting to note here societal differences in “femininity” scores. 
Orchard Town girls, for example, score low in offering help and support and 
do significantly less infant care than girls in other societies. 

Further insight into the possible consequences of task assignment can be 
gained by looking at the “masculine” and “feminine” profiles of boys who 
are assigned domestic chores and the care of infants. There are many societies 
in which young boys are required to do.such work. Among these are East 
African societies in which women are the agriculturalists, men traditionally 
the pastoralists and warriors. In these societies young boys are classified 
with women and girls until they approach pubescence, at which time they 
are frequently initiated into manhood in formal rites de passage. Nyansongo, 
one of the six cultures, is an example of such a society. The women, who 


4 For discussion of the problem, and data i i the 
!Kung Bushmen of the Khalahari, see Patricia. рй ЧЫ е ил 
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work four or five hours a day in the gardens, assign the care of infants to a 
designated older sibling and the tending of the cooking fire and the washing 
of utensils to the same or some other child of the family. Although mothers 
prefer girl nurses, it is not considered inappropriate to delegate the responsi- 
bility to a boy if there is no female of the proper age— in this case under 10 
years of age—since older girls are either in school or helping in agricultural 
work. 

Our evidence suggests that requiring boys to tend babies and perform 
domestic chores reduces sex differences in the mean proportion scores of 
“masculine” and “feminine” behavior in two of these East African societies. 
In Nyansongo half of the boys aged five and over took care of infants and 
half helped with domestic chores. When one contrasts the mean proportion 
scores of the boys and girls, the magnitude of the sex differences is smaller 
than in any of the six societies with the exception of Orchard Town, which 
will be discussed later. Nyansongo boys score higher than would be predicted 
on offering help and offering support, young boys scoring higher than young 
girls on both types of behavior. Nyansongo girls are aberrantly high in rough 
and tumble play, younger girls in assaulting, and boys retreat from aggressive 
attacks from peers as frequently as do girls. The comparisons are similar in 
Ngecha, our other East African sample. In the Ngecha sample, the older boys 
offer help and support somewhat more frequently than do the girls (p < .22), 
the younger boys seek sociability significantly more than do the girls (p < 
.05), the older girls seek attention slightly more frequently than do the boys 
( < .23), and the girls of both ages were observed in rough and tumble 
play as frequently as the boys. 

A more detailed analysis of the effect of assigning "feminine" tasks to 
boys has been presented by Carol Baldwin Ember (5). In 1968 when she was 
working in Oyugis in Western Kenya, by a fluke of sex ratio there were an 
unusually large number of households in which there was no girl of the 
appropriate age to care for an infant sibling, and hence there was quite a 
large sample of boys who were acting as nurses and doing domestic chores. 
Using this unusual opportunity Carol Ember undertook an observational 
study of these boys. She compared them to a matched sample of boys who 
were not responsible for “feminine” chores, as well as to a sample of girls. 
She used a code similar to that used in the six culture study. Her observations 
were made when the children were not working. 

Her findings based on a linear regression of the means for the three groups 
—boys who did little child tending or domestic chores which kept them inside 
the homestead, boys who did many such tasks, and girls—show significant 
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differences between the three samples. Boys high on feminine work had be- 
havior profiles that were more “feminine” than boys who did not perform: 
such work, They were more responsible (prosocially dominant), less aggres- 
sive (including assaulting and insulting), less dependent (including seeking 
help, support, attention, information, and material goods) 5 and less egoisti- 
cally dominant (including dominating, reprimanding, and prohibiting action 
egoistically (all differences significant at the .01 level). The differences were 
not great, however, when Ember compared boys who were and who were 
not assigned “feminine” chores which took them outside the homestead: i.e., 
carrying water, fetching wood, digging root crops, picking vegetables, and 
going to the market to mill flour. Her data do not show the predicted differ- 
ences in nurturant behavior. 

In sum, in societies where boys take care of infants, cook, and perform 
other domestic chores, there are fewer sex differences between boys and girls, 
and this decrease is due primarily to the decrease in “masculine” behavior in 
boys; boys are less egoistically dominant, score proportionately lower in 
some forms of aggression, seek attention proportionately less frequently, and 
score higher on suggesting responsibly. On the other hand, the 3- to 6-year-old 
girls in these societies are high on assaulting and miscellaneous aggression, 
and both younger and older girls score low on sociability (14). 

Although there are no samples of girls in any of the six cultures who do 
“masculine” type tasks, the girls of Orchard Town, New England, as men- 
tioned above, do very little infant care. Since most New England families 
consist of two children averaging around two years apart in age, and since 
there are no courtyard cousins, young nieces, nephews, or half-siblings as in 
extended and polygynous families, there is little opportunity for Orchard 
Town girls to care for infants except as paid baby sitters. In general, however, 
Orchard Town mothers do not hire baby sitters under 11 years of age, 
Orchard Town girls are also More strongly committed to education and 


as expected with one exception, the young girls 
the proportion of attention seeking, a “mas- 


5 It is unfortu ^ 
the masculine us po A qn 25 operationally defined by Ember included both 
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culine” type behavior. They also score higher than any other sample of girls 
on this type of behavior—behavior which in general is higher among the 
children of the more complex societies (Orchard Town, Khalapur, and Taira) 
where schooling and achievement are more highly valued (14). It is a type 
of behavior which, when directed toward adults, is frequently motivated by 
a desire for approval and, as discussed above, when directed toward peers 
may have affiliation or self-arrogation as it goal. It is a frequent behavior in 
New England classrooms, 

As noted above, the Orchard Town girls score the lowest of the samples 
of girls on offering help and support, “feminine” traits, and have one of the 
lowest percentages of interaction with infants. 

In sum, in both the East African societies where “feminine” work is 
assigned to boys and in Orchard Town, New England, where less “feminine” 
work is assigned to girls and where there is less difference in the daily routine 
of boys and girls, the behavior of girls and boys does not show as great 
differences as in other societies. 
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SUMMARY 


Two hundred fifty Filipino students were asked to rate the concept, Chinese 
(in the Philippines), along 40 stereotype differential scales and to indicate 
their degree of contact and feelings of social distance toward them. The 
stereotype about the Chinese was defined in terms of those 10 attributes for 
which the stereotype differential ratings were most polarized. A factor analysis 
of all the variables yielded three factors, an evaluative, stereotype, and social 
distance dimension, Since the factors were orthogonal, these results provide 
cross-cultural support for the independence of stereotypic and evaluative 
reaction previously noted in the North American context. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The majority of studies of ethnic stereotypes make use of an adjective 
selection technique and define the stereotypes about any one ethnic group in 
terms of those 10 or 12 adjectives chosen most frequently (6, 7, 8). The 
“stereotypes” thus identified have been viewed as consensual beliefs (13, 
p. 73) even though the percentage attribution is often quite low; that is, the 
“stereotypes” obtained are often endorsed by only a small proportion of the 
sample, and thus it is hard to conceive of them as consensual beliefs. 

Recently, a new technique for assessing ethnic stereotypes has been pro- 
posed (3, 4, 5, 10). This technique makes use of the semantic differential 
format (12), but defines the stereotype in terms of the degree of agreement 
in rating a particular ethnic group label at one end of a scale. Although 
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“Ж 
somewhat more laborious than the simple adjective selection technique, this _ 


method provides a more direct assessment of the degree of consensus in as- _ 
cribing an attribute to a group, since all respondents indicate the extent to 
which they feel a particular trait characterizes the group in question. It has 
been demonstrated, furthermore, that the stereotypes identified by this tech- 


nique are highly similar to those identified by means of the ad jective selection 
procedure (5). 


types and then have factor analyzed subjects’ ratings on the semantic differ- 
ential scales concerning single ethnic group labels, along with various attitude 
measures. In each factor analysis, two factors have consistently been ob- 
tained. One factor reflected an Evaluational or Attitudinal component in 
that it was defined by clearly evaluative semantic differential scales, as well 
as the appropriate attitude scale. The second factor was suggestive of a 
Stereotype dimension in that the majority of attributes defining it were those 


е group concerned. These studies 
i however; thus it seemed particularly appro- 
priate to determine whether similar results could be obtained in another 


purpose of the present investigation. 
B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


was conducted in English, 


the language of instruction in the College, and the language of instruction in 


the Philippine school system, 


2. Materials 
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definitely would") to 9 (“I definitely would not") accept a Chinese person 
in the Philippines at three levels of social distance: viz., as a speaking ac- 
quaintance, as a close personal friend, and as a marriage partner. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The stereotype about the Chinese was assessed by means of a polarity 
analysis (3, 4, 5, 10). With this technique, the stereotype is defined in terms 
of extreme polarization of ratings on semantic differential scales. The degree 
of polarization for each scale is assessed by means of the ? statistic. Assuming 
an underlying normal distribution, the statistic (X — ш) \/N/S is distributed 
as t with (N — 1) degrees of freedom. Stereotypy is assumed present when 
the mean (X) deviates significantly from an assumed neutral mean (u) = 4, 
since it suggests that there is a tendency for subjects to agree in rating the 
ethnic group label toward one end of the scale. Rather, however, than con- 
sidering all attributes for which a “significant” ¢ statistic is obtained, in keep- 
ing with studies using the adjective selection technique ( 6, 7, 8), the present 
investigators have directed toward those 10 attributes evidencing the greatest 
polarity (3, 4, 5, 10). 

The results of the polarity analysis are summarized in Table 1. Defining 
the stereotype about the Chinese in terms of the 10 most polarized scales 
(ranks 1-10) indicates that the Chinese are characterized as businesslike, 
wealthy, adventurous, hardworking, ambitious, thrifty, intelligent, secretive, 
knowledgeable, and reserved. This stereotype is similar to that obtained in 
another study conducted in the Philippines (5), especially when the different 
scales used are taken into account. 

In order to study the relationships among ratings on the various scales, as 
well as the contact and social distance measures, these measures were inter- 
correlated and factor analyzed. Three factors, accounting for 73% of the 
total estimated communality, appeared necessary to reproduce the correlation 
matrix adequately. These three factors were rotated by means of the normal- 
ized varimax criterion. The rotated factor matrix is also presented in Table 1. 

Factor 1 obtains appreciable (i.e., greater than + .30) loadings from 26 
variables, The patterns of loadings characterizes the Chinese (in the Philip- 
pines) as musical, democratic, affectionate, tolerant, athletic, hospitable, 
fair, religious, creative, generous, healthy, courteous, moral, open-minded, 
kind, knowledgeable, open, beautiful, intelligent, happy, clean, graceful, 
friendly, artistic, strong, and modern. There are two features which should 
be emphasized about these attributes. First, in general, consensus is not 
great. In fact, 16 of these attributes have polarity ranks from 21-40. Further- 
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SUMMARY or POLARITY ANALYSIS OF THE CHINESE AND ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 


TABLE 1 


} 
i 


Polarity analysis Rotated factor matrix 


Scale Mean t Rank I п ш 
Musical-unmusical 3.72 — 244 30 —40 09 01 
Democratic-communistic 4.13 6.99 18 —41 07 .14 
Unaffectionate-affectionate 4.12 1.15 37 47 —04 —18 
Unbusinesslike-businesslike 6.50 2947 1 :06 51 25 
Tolerant-intolerant 3.46 — 5.07 25 —37 —15 20 
Athletic-unathletic 4.54 4.67 27 —49 19 .08 
Inhospitable-hospitable 4.20 1.90 33 47 0 —31 
Fair-shrewd 3.93 — .66 39 —.52 .00 12 
Trreligious-religious 4.26 2.35 31 AL AL —.06 
Uncreative-creative 5.01 9.47 12 33 +33 08 
Generous-stingy 3.86 — 126 36 —.52 AT 24 
Healthy-unheaithy 3.85 — 145 34 —.60 —01 04 
Courteous-rude 3.51 — 5,09 24 —.52 —.20 29 
Unambitious-ambitious 5.65 16.11 5 22 52 419 
Immoral-moral 447 4.79 26 61 13 —07 
Fanatical-openminded 4.22 2.12 32 .58 06 02 
Kind-unkind 3.38 — 6.50 20 —57 —17 38 
Thrifty-extravagant 2.50 —14.20 6 05 —51 13 
Tgnorant-knowledgeable 4.94 10.20 9 51 35 22 
Secretive-open 2.91 —10.38 8 35 —25 —0 
Rational-emotional 3.86 — 132 35 18 105 —02 
Ugly-beautiful 4.83 9.49 11 50 25 08 
Quiet-talkative 4.68 5.80 21 —14 .00 22 
Stupid-intelligent 4.99 11.13 7 AT 48 1 
Happy-sad 3.34 — 731 15 —41 —11 —10 
Poor-wealthy 5.78 22.45 2 11 46 31 
Clean-dirty 445 394 28 60 01 o 
Awkward-graceful 3.99 — 08 40 60 06 E 
Regionalistic-nationalistic 4.64 $19 "23 B. —10 
Serious-funloving 3.11 — 8.33 13 26 45 
Friendly-unfriendly 3.26 — 768 14 —62 28 
Artistic-inartistic 3.24 — 720 16 EN ^ —.04 
Lazy-hardworking 5.78 18.39 4 103 3 —.02 
Flirtatious-reserved 4.95 10.15 10 15 Ў —07 
Strong-weak 3.92 ET 38 48 ч —04 
Clannish-outgoing 3.23 — 6.63 19 20 232 15 
Feminine-masculine 3.74 — 273 29 02 ‘08 19 
Adventurous-unadventurous 231 —20.67 3 —13 35 10 
Humble-proud 3.26 T LE m 

um 7.03 17 —11 '"—32 31 
Primitive-modern 4.52 5.58 22 7 46 
Contact " X 07 —30 
cm distance measures: 

ose personal friend 
Speaking acquaintance ES y H 
Marriage L "o9 135 
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it was not possible to obtain evaluative judgments on these attributes in the 
Philippines, evaluative norms obtained in the North American setting (9) 
support this conclusion. Of the 26 attributes contained on this factor, 22 
were represented in the norms. Of these, all were within the top 50% on 
evaluation and, in fact, 17 of them were in the top 30%. It seems clear, 
therefore, that Factor 1 is best identified as an Evaluative dimension even 
though social distance judgments (note, Variables 42-45) are not included. 
A similar independence of Evaluation and Social Distance has been reported 
elsewhere (10). 

Factor II receives appreciable loadings from 12 variables. Ss obtaining 
high scores on this factor perceive the Chinese as businesslike, wealthy, 
creative, ambitious, thrifty, knowledgeable, intelligent, hardworking, reserved, 
clannish, adventurous, and humble. Inspection of the £ statistics and their 
ranks will reveal that the ratings are polarized in the direction of each of 
these attributes and, moreover, that nine of them are included in the 10 
characteristics defining the stereotype about the Chinese in the Philippines. 
The remaining three attributes are ranked 12, 17, and 19 in the polarity 
analysis. It seems clear, therefore, that Factor II reflects a Stereotype dimen- 
sion, Ss who subscribe to one element of the stereotype tend to subscribe to 
them all. 

Factor III is defined by nine variables. The pattern of loadings suggests 
that those Ss who tend to keep the Chinese at a great social distance (Vari- 
ables 42-44) report having little contact with them (Variable 41), and to 
Perceive them as inhospitable, unkind, wealthy, proud, and modern, Except 
for one attribute, wealthy, polarity is not pronounced, suggesting that there 
is relatively little consensus on these attributes. Since the social distance 
measures all load on this factor, it seems best to characterize this as a Social 
Distance dimension. 


D. CONCLUSIONS 


It must be emphasized that, in the present context, ethnic stereotypes are 
defined as consensual beliefs. The measurement operations employed define 
the stereotype in terms of the extent to which all Ss sampled perceive an at- 
tribute as strongly associated with an ethnic group. This procedure, the 
Stereotype differential, is more consistent with the definition of a stereotype 
as a consensual belief than the adjective selection technique used by Katz 
and Braly (8), even though the stereotypes obtained by the two techniques 
are highly similar (5). 

The present results provide a cross-cultural replication of a phenomenon, 
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previously obtained in North America (3, 4, 11), which suggests that the 
stereotype about a particular group reflects a unitary dimension. That is, Ss 
who attribute one trait in the stereotype to the group tend to attribute all 
of them. Furthermore, the present results provide cross-cultural support for 
the conclusion that individual differences in adopting the stereotype about a 
particular group are independent of evaluative or social distance reactions 
toward that group (4, 5, 10, 11). 

It would seem appropriate to posit an explanatory mechanism to account 
for this independence, since such independence appears to be inconsistent 
with theoretical statements made by some investigators (1, 2). The inde- 
pendence of stereotypic and evaluative reactions obtained in the present 
investigation can be partially explained on the basis that the stereotype about 
the Chinese (in the Philippines) was defined in terms of consensual reactions, 
whereas theoreticians who posit a relationship between attitudes and stereo- 
types typically refer to personal Stereotypes. In the present context, atten- 
tion is obviously directed towards personal reactions, but emphasis is placed 
on the S’s perceptions of the group with respect to the traits consensually 
ascribed to the group. Furthermore, when the measurement operations de- 
fining stereotypes focus clearly on consensual reactions (as in the present 
method) rather than merely the most Popularly chosen attributes [as in the 
Katz and Braly (8) method] 


the stereotypes tend to be relatively nonevaluative. Thus, although the con- 


mplies is that because of their membership 
easonable to assume that two individuals 
might adopt the stereotype of their community about some other cultural 
groups possibly because of common Sources of information [see (10)], but 
that because of other Personal experiences their attitudes might differ. 


in a cultural community, it is r 
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PRECEPTS, PARAGONS, AND PRACTICE: THE EFFECTS OF 
VARIOUS METHODS OF NUTRITION INSTRUCTION ON 
ATTITUDES, KNOWLEDGE, AND BEHAVIOR*! 


Union College 


Nancy H. WaLBEK 


SuMMARY 


A field experiment was conducted to assess the effects of adding specific 
behavioral instructions to a persuasive manipulation. Fifty-seven South 
American mothers of malnourished children served as Ss in a repeated mea- 
sures design. Both attitudes and general nutritional information increased 
significantly more following any type of classroom instruction than after no 
treatment. Groups receiving specific instructions on how to perform the 
target behaviors made significantly greater gains in task specific knowledge 
than Ss receiving no treatment. Task specification tended to effect greater 
behavior change than control conditions. The need for directly assessing the 
behavioral outcome of persuasive manipulations, rather than depending upon 
unvalidated verbal measures is stressed, and the role of task specification in 
effecting behavioral, as well as attitudinal, change discussed. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The relationship between verbal and behavioral responses to attitude ob- 
jects is of great interest within social psychology. While most socially sig- 
nificant questions involve overt behavior, the relative ease with which verbal 
responses to attitude scales may be collected makes it very convenient to 
assume that attitude measures are reliable predictors of behavior. Un- 
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fortunately, careful consideration of data relevant to this assumption 
cast serious doubt on its validity, and it now seems clear that г 
must either provide evidence that their verbal measures correlate with 


vant behaviors or accept that their investigations deal only with verbal be- 


havior (13). 

This conclusion suggests that it is unwise to use unvalidated verbal atti- 
tude measures to judge the effectiveness of persuasive communications or 
training programs designed to foster changes in behavior. Yet the assumption. 
of attitude-behavior covariation is also evident in the literature on persuasion. 
Acceptance of this assumption was questioned in 1964 by Leon Festinger 
who located only three studies that assessed changes in both attitudes and 
behavior following influence efforts (4). None of these studies found a posi- 
tive relationship between changes in these two types of measures. A more 
recent review (12) of experimental investigations dealing with the association 
between attitude change and behavior change found evidence that suggests 
that distinct components of a persuasive manipulation exert independent 
main effects on verbal and behavioral expressions of response dispositions. 

Several studies conducted by Howard Leventhal and his associates indi- 
cated that while fear arousal was sufficient to produce verbal expression of 
intentions to take action, behavior change was most evident when a written 


specification of how to perform the target behaviors was added to the com- 
munication (7, 8, 9). 


tributions. 


The functions served by presenting specific instructions or a model who 
enacts the target behaviors are not easily identified from these studies and 
€ speculation (6). Some possible functions 
are suggested by Ehrlich’s discussion of variables believed to intervene be- 
titudinal disposition and the expression of this 

2). The learning of skills or information neces- 


sary to the performance of the appropriate behaviors is one of the factors 


considered by Ehrlich, 


| 
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most effective in modifying behavior. The results of the investigation indicate 
that the two treatment groups that evidenced the greatest behavior change 
also retained the greatest amount of information relevant to the performance 
of the target behaviors (3). 

The present investigation was designed to pursue this issue further and 
to assess the effects of adding a behavioral model and guided practice to a 
verbal specification of the target behaviors. A more practical goal of the 
research was to assess the feasibility of effecting the nutritional recuperation 
of undernourished preschool-age children by presenting persuasive and educa- 
tional programs to their mothers, 


B. MrrHop 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were drawn from women living in the southern section of Cali, 
Colombia. Researchers in the same area of Cali (10) have noted that many 
of the chronic deficiencies found in developing countries, such as high un- 
employment, adult illiteracy, and poor housing, are evident on a large scale 
in the community. The extreme degree of poverty is reflected in the fact that 
the amount of money available for food in many of the families averaged less 
than 10 U.S. cents per day per person. 

To qualify for inclusion in the sample, women had to meet the following 
criteria: (а) have at least one malnourished? child between the ages of 12 
and 84 months old who was not involved in a preschool feeding and educa- 
tion program; (5) have no known previous exposure to a nutrition education 
program; and (c) live within walking distance? of a store cooperating with 
the investigator. While 72 women were recruited initially, the final sample 
consisted of the 57 women who were available for treatment and/or assess- 
ment for the entire three-month duration of the investigation. 

The Ss were blocked into 12 groups of six according to income per family 
member and whether or not one of the S's children was participating in an 
ongoing preschool program at the health center where the study was con- 
ducted. Within each block, Ss were randomly assigned to one of the six treat- 
ment conditions. Some juggling of Ss between groups according to which 
afternoons, if any, they were free to attend classes was necessary. As a 
result, truly random assignment was impossible, and Ss in the four conditions 
requiring class attendance differed from those in the two conditions which 


д 4 
? Malnourished was defined as falling below 88% normal weight for age and sex with 
the use of standard pediatric growth charts (5). ) 
8 Walking distance was defined as approximately one kilometer. 
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did not involve group meetings with reference to their ability or willingness 
to attend classes, { 


2. Treatment and Assessment Procedures А 
The Ss in four of the six treatment conditions attended four weekly class 


Preparing, and serving the diet supplement. The third group received verbal 
instruction, witnessed the filmed model, and was guided through individual 


Coupons providing a 50% discount on the diet supplement at specified 


Stores were distributed for eight weeks to all Ss attending classes and to 
members of a fifth group which гесе i ion. d 


A priori 
information, and knowl 
administered individually in Ss’ ho 
two female Colombian Social work 
dren were weighed four times at fo 


class series began, In addition, 
monitored, 


mes before and after the class series by 
ers. The Ss’ malnourished preschool chil- 
ur-week intervals beginning just before the 
redemption of the discount coupons was 
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C. RESULTS 


To enable efficient presentation of the results, the following abbreviations 
will be used to represent each of the treatment groups: 

MP—Model and practice. Treatment included verbal specification of the 
target behaviors of purchasing, preparing, and serving the diet supplement; 
presentation of a filmed model performing these behaviors; and guided 
practice of them. 

M—Model. Treatment included verbal specification and presentation of 
a live and a filmed model performing the target behaviors. 

VS—Verbal specification. Treatment consisted of the instructor’s verbally 
describing the target behaviors. 

NS—No specification of the target behaviors. Class meetings dealt with 
general child care. 

CO—Coupons only. The Ss in this condition did not attend classes. As in 
the above conditions, coupons providing a discount on the diet supplement 
were distributed for eight weeks, 

NT—No treatment. 


1. Attitudes 


The scale of attitudes toward the diet supplement included both evaluative 
items and statements of behavioral intentions. Scores on this scale could 
range from 3 to 29 points. Analysis of covariance was performed on posttest 
attitude scores with pretest values on this measure included as the covariate. 
Treatment condition exerted a significant main effect on this variable (Е = 
3.84, 5/50 df, p < .01). The adjusted posttest means of the VS, M, MP, and 
NS groups (Xs of 21.91, 21.09, 21.02, and 20.97, respectively) were signifi- 
cantly greater than the adjusted posttest mean (16.94) of the NT group 
(2 < .01, two-tailed). VS was also significantly greater than CO (X = 19.00, 
P < .05). When preexperimental scores were controlled, attendance at any 
of the class series led to more favorable posttest attitudes than no treatment. 


2. General Nutritional Information 


Items included in the scale of general nutritional information were con- 
structed to assess awareness of human nutritional needs and the foods that 
serve these needs and of the correlates of childhood nutritional status. Scores 
on this scale could range between zero and 12 points. An unweighted means 
analysis of variance for unequal sample sizes and repeated measures ( 14) 
Was performed on the scores obtained on this scale. Treatment condition 
interacted with phase of assessment (F = 6.44, 5/45 df, p < .001). Table 


M 


1 presents the group means on this measure. Tests for simple effects indicated — : 
that all groups that received any treatment (MP, M, VS, NS, and CO) 
showed significantly greater gains on this measure than the NT group (p < 
.05). The groups receiving any sort of treatment did not differ from one 
another in terms of change in general nutritional information. It appears that 
any type of treatment, even the simple distribution of discount coupons, was 
sufficient to boost Ss' scores on a test of general nutritional information, 
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3. Task Specific Knowledge 


Task specific knowledge was defined as the S's mastery of knowledge help- 
ful to the purchase, preparation, and feeding of the diet supplement. Possible i 
scores on this scale could range between zero and 21 points. Unlike the other 
scales, this one included several open-ended questions in addition to precoded 
ones. Two independent judges coded all pretest responses to the open-ended 
items. Interjudge agreement was 86%. Posttest responses, unidentified by 
either S’s name or treatment condition, were coded by only one of the original 
judges. 

An unweighted means analysis of variance for unequal sample sizes and 


TABLE 1 
MEAN GENERAL NUTRITIONAL INFORMATION Scores, MEAN TASK SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE | 
Scores, AND MEAN PERCENTAGE NORMAL WEIGHT CLASSIFIED BY 
TREATMENT CONDITION AND TIME OF ASSESSMENT 


Treatment condition 
Time of MP M vs NS co NT 
assessment (n—10  (n—9) (nci)* (n=9) (n=9) (n=9)> 


Mean general nutritional information scores 
Glass idee a tite Are bad fi ite O 


Pretest 8.50 7.78 6.73 6.67 4.89 6.56 
Posttest 10.30 10.22 9.73 9.78 7.11 5.89 
Mean task specific knowledge scores - 
DIG DW ene ANO RNC OEE S COTES. 
Pretest 8.60 10.22 9.70 9.67 7.56 9.12 
Posttest 15.80 15.33 13.80 12.44 10.89 10.25 
Mean percentage normal weight { 
First weighing 77.90 78.50 78.39 
hing ` 76.05 77.32 76.15 
md Weighing 78.61 79.07 78.47 77.05 77.51 75.88 | 
PR 78.99 79.64 79.91 76.78 71.68 75.05 
‘ourth weighing 78.53 80.10 19.27 76.43 78.01 75.25 


M = model only plus verbal ;VS = deh 25 
with no specification of the d oreet cs Bec Ou: NS = 


a For mean task specific knowledge pnek ра T coupons only; NT = no treatment. 
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repeated measures was performed on these scores for a sample reduced to 55 
as a result of missing data for two Ss. Phase of assessment entered into a 
significant interaction with treatment condition (F = 3.46, 5/43 df, p < 
005). The group means for this interaction are presented in Table 1. All but 
the NT group made significant gains in task specific knowledge between pre- 
and postexperimental interviews (p < .025, two-tailed). All groups receiving 
some form of specification of the target behaviors (MP, M, and VS) made 
significantly greater gains in task specific knowledge than did the NT group. 
In addition, the increase in mean score evidenced by the MP group proved 
to be significantly greater than that shown by the VS, CO, and NS groups 
(p < .05, all tests two-tailed). These findings indicate not only that instruc- 
tion in these skills increased the likelihood of their being mastered, but also 
that including a behavioral model and guided practice in the training pro- 
gram yielded a greater gain in knowledge of these skills than simple verbal 
specification. 


4, Behavioral Measures 


The raw weights of Ss’ eligible children were converted to percentage 
normal weight for age and sex with the use of standard pediatric growth 
charts (5). The weight score for Ss who had more than one eligible child was 
derived by obtaining the mean percentage normal weight for all the eligible 
children for each S. Table 1 presents the mean percentage normal weight at 
each weighing period for children of Ss in each of the six treatment condi- 
tions. 

The direction of the differences between groups was consistent with the 
hypothesis that behavior change is maximized by presenting specific instruc- 
tions in how to perform the target behaviors. For all but one of 18 com- 
parisons, the change in mean percentage normal weight between the first and 
either the third or fourth weighings was greater for those groups that received 
task specification than for those that did not. When treatment condition was 
dichotomized according to which Ss received a specification of the target be- 
haviors (MP, M, and VS contrasted to NS, CO, and NT), the interaction 
of specification condition and phase of assessment approached. significance 
(F = 2.15, 3/135 df, p < 10). ‘This interaction yielded an F ratio of but 
1.04 when scores were classified by the six treatment conditions. These re- 
sults offer some support to the hypothesized relationship between task specifi- 
cation and behavior change, but the effects of specification are confounded 
with those of more general classroom instruction. 

The number of discount coupons distributed to Ss was a function of the 
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number of preschool children in their homes. The resulting variation in the 
number of coupons distributed created major scaling problems when these 
data were anayzed. It was decided to use the number of weeks (out of the 
eight during which coupons were distributed) in which each S redeemed all 
of her coupons as an index of the frequency of her compliance with the be- 
havioral recommendations. 

An unweighted means analysis of variance for unequal sample sizes yielded 
a significant effect of treatment condition on this measure (F = 3.07, 4/38 
df, p < .05). Group comparisons indicated that the M, VS, and MP groups 
(Xs — 5.33, 5.27, and 4.90, respectively) displayed perfect compliance sig- 
nificantly more frequently than the CO group (X — 1.33, p < .05, two- 
tailed). The mean frequency of compliance of Ss in the NS group (X = 4.00) 
was closer to that of Ss receiving specification than to that of the CO group, 
but was not significantly greater than the latter. 


D. Discussion 


It is clear from these results that nutrition training programs that served 
to enhance both attitudes toward a diet supplement and general nutritional 
information did not necessarily result in behavior change. Thus it is evident 
that in a field setting employing South American women as Ss, reliance on 
verbal measures of attitudes, general nutritional knowledge, or behavioral 
intentions to assess the behavioral impact of persuasive and instructional 
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daily feeding habits as reflected by children’s weights), it seems evident that 
further investigation of this hypothesis is warranted. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION AS A FUNCTION OF 
ETHNICITY AND BELIEF INTENSITY* 1 


University of Manitoba 


Davin Kourack AND Daym CUMMING 


SUMMARY 


One hundred forty-two white tenth-grade high school students served as 
Ss in a study designed to investigate the race-belief question with a Canadian 
analogue of black-white relations in the United States. In addition to ethnicity, 
the relative importance of belief to the respondent was examined. It was 
found that a minority group member was more accepted by the white 
majority than his majority group counterpart when they both expressed high 
intensity beliefs similar to those of the majority and that a minority group 
member was less rejected by the majority than a majority group member 
when they both expressed high intensity beliefs dissimilar to those of the 
majority. These findings were discussed in light of a number of other studies 
that suggest that disconfirmation of expectations is the crucial variable in 
altering social distance. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In recent years a number of studies have been concerned with the relative 
importance of ethnicity and belief in establishing and maintaining prejudice 
[for a more comprehensive review see Mezei (6)]. Rokeach, Smith, and 
Evans (8) suggest that belief is more important than race in determining 
friendship choices and that rejection on the basis of race is a function of 
ascribing unacceptable beliefs to different racial groups. Triandis and Davis 
(13) suggest that race is the important variable in determining the intimacy 
of the relationship the respondent is willing to engage in with an undiffer- 
entiated other. Mezei (6) indicates that there are national and regional differ- 
ences in prejudice and suggests that social pressure might be an important 
determinant of choices on an intimacy continuum. 
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The first concern of the present study was to determine if race-belief find- 
ings could be generalized to groups other than blacks and whites in the 
United States. The marginal position occupied by Metis (individuals of both 
Caucasion and American Indian descent) in the prairie provinces (10) and 
the fact that they are placed in a relatively low position on the social distance 
scale by university students (4) suggest that their relation to whites in 
Manitoba represents an analogue to black-white relations in the United 
States. A second concern was the relative importance of the belief issue to the 
respondent in determining his friendship choice. Specifically, it was predicted 
that (a) with live target persons, ethnicity would be the crucial variable, 
affecting liking, friendliness, and social distance more than belief; and (b) 
belief would have a greater impact than ethnicity when the target person 


dealt with issues that subjects (Ss) felt strongly about than when he dealt 
with issues that Ss felt mildly about. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 142 white students from eight tenth-grade classes at a Win- 
nipeg High Schol who fell into predetermined belief categories and who 
completed both pre- and posttest questionnaires. 


2. Target Persons 


The white target was a 21-year-old man dressed in a suit and tie. The 
Metis target was a 23-year-old man dressed in a shirt and tie and wearing a 


head band. The headband was used in an attempt to aid redintegration of 
existing stereotypes and prejudice. 


3. Procedure 


second session S listened to a talk by 
Metis target, introduced as a speaker 
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life,” presented beliefs either similar or dissimilar to those of the Ss. Each 
target presented a belief similarity talk to two groups and a belief dissimilar- 
ity talk to two other groups. Each block of two presentations was further 
divided so that in one case the targets presented talks on issues which Ss 
felt mildly about and in the other presented talks on issues about which the 
Ss felt strongly. Homogeneity of responses to items on the pretest question- 
naire made it possible to cull the groups from regular class sessions. 

Following the target’s presentation, and after he had left the room, the Ss 
were told that the experimenters were interested in impression formation 
after limited exposure to an individual, and were asked to rate the target on 
a liking measure, friendliness measure, and social distance scale—adapted 
from Stein, Hardyck, and Smith (12). The theoretical and obtained range 
of response on the social distance scale was zero to 11. 


C. RESULTS 


The mean responses to the targets on all measures are presented in Table 
1. As expected, ethnicity was found to be the more potent variable. Examina- 
tion of the utility coefficients [Breen and Gaito (1); Gaito and Breen (3)] 
showed that ethnicity accounted for more of the variance than beliefs for 
the behaviors “invite home to dinner" (.23 vs. .00), “go to a party to which 
this person was invited” (.22 vs. .03), “eat lunch with at school” (.20 vs. .07), 
“have as a close personal friend” (.37 vs. .00), and “have this person date 
my sister” (.12 vs. .05). What was unexpected was that the Metis consistently 
was more accepted than the white, the difference being significant on nine of 
the 13 measures. 

While four significant main effects were found for belief and three for 
intensity of belief, in only one instance for each variable, the behavior “go 
to the same school with” for the belief variable and the behavior “accept as 
a member of my social group or club” for the intensity of belief variable, did 
the percentage of variance accounted for exceed that accounted for by ethnic- 
ity, and in neither of these instances was the race effect significant. In cases 
where a significant ethnic group effect was reported in addition to at least 
one other main effect (e.g., in the friendliness measure, the behavior “have 
as a speaking acquaintance”), ethnicity was typically observed to be as 
potent, if not more potent, than the other effect(s). 

Race also was found to interact with intensity of belief on the liking 
measure (F = 5.22, df = 1, 69, p < .05) and with both belief and intensity 
of belief for the behavior “go to the same school with” (F = 5.52, df = 1, 
69, p < .025). The two-way interaction indicates that the Metis was more 
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favorably evaluated than the white when presenting beliefs on issues about 
which the Ss felt strongly, This relationship held whether the beliefs the 
targets presented were consistent with or discrepant from the Ss’ own beliefs, 
When the targets presented talks on matters of little importance to the Ss, 
they were not differentially rated. The ethnicity by belief by intensity of 
belief interaction for the behavior “go to the same school with” suggests that 
for the white target the belief variable is of prime consequence. Regardless 
of intensity, when the white expressed beliefs similar to those of the Ss he 
was completely accepted; when, however, he presented dissimilar beliefs he 
was noticeably less accepted. The Metis target was completely accepted when 
he presented similar beliefs which the Ss strongly endorsed or dissimilar 
beliefs which the Ss did not consider too important. In addition, the Metis 
was favorably evaluated, though not as highly as the white, if he expressed 
similar beliefs which the Ss did not strongly endorse. 

Five belief by intensity of belief interactions indicate the role of belief im- 
portance for the Ss. The interactions found for the behaviors “go to a party 
to which this person was invited” (F = 6.32, df = 1, 69, p < .025), “accept 
as a member of my social group or club” (F = 6.09, df = 1, 69, p < .025), 
“have as a speaking acquaintance” (F = 9.75, df = 1, 69, p < .01), “sit 
next to this person in class” (F = 8.22, df = 1, 69, p < .01), and “work on 
a committee with at school” (F = 8.02, df = 1, 68, p < .01) yield two con- 
sistent and prominent findings. First, in all cases when a target presented dis- 
similar beliefs he was more accepted by the Ss if he dealt with issues of little 
importance than if he dealt with issues of great importance. Second, although 
the effect is less prominent, in four of the five interactions, when a target ex- 
pressed similar beliefs he received a more favorable rating if he dealt with 
issues which the Ss strongly endorsed than if he dealt with issues of minor 
concern. | 


D. DISCUSSION 


The unexpected, yet significant, results of the present study fit nicely into 
an emerging pattern of information revolving around the race-belief issue, a 
pattern that has developed in the course of study of a number of different 
groups of people under varying conditions (2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11). The basic find- 
ings that a minority group member (Metis) was more accepted by the white 
majority than his majority group counterpart (white) when they both ex- 
pressed high intensity beliefs similar to those of the majority, and that a 
minority group member was less rejected by the majority than a majority 
group member when they both expressed strong intensity beliefs dissimilar 
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to those of the majority are consistent with the notion that prejudice and 
social distance are based on assumptions of dissimilarity between different 
groups and that when such dissimilarities are disconfirmed the outgroup 
member becomes more acceptable. By the same token, there is an assumption 
of similarity of beliefs between ingroup members, and an ingroup member 
who disconfirms this expectation necessarily is more rejected, while the out- 
group member’s social distance remains the same. 

Byrne and Wong (2) and Smith, Williams, and Willis (11) noted that 
members of the racial ingroup were penalized more consistently for disagree- 
ing than members of the outgroup. Mezei (6) demonstrated that a correction 
for social pressure made belief similarity the key to outgroup acceptance by 
the ingroup, and Lay and Cumming (5) demonstrated that English Canadians 
rated French Canadians more favorably than their English counterparts 
when they exhibited similarities to the English Canadian on either attitudes 
or personality, 

In addition, Novak and Lerner (7) found that when a partner was per- 
ceived as disturbed, Ss were more willing to interact with a partner who was 
dissimilar to themselves than one who was similar, and Seidman and Koulack 
(9), in a cross-cultural study, found that majority group members were more 
rejecting of ingroup members who were mentally disturbed than of their 
minority group counterparts. Both of these studies suggest that deviance is 
more tolerated in outgroup members than in ingroup members and are con- 
sistent with the notion that disconfirmation of expectations, be they beliefs 
or behaviors, results in Predictable directional shifts of social distance, 
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CHOICE SHIFTS AND EXTREME BEHAVIOR: 
JUDICIAL REVIEW IN THE FEDERAL COURTS* 


Department of Political Science, Emory University 


ELEANOR С. MAIN ‘AND THOMAS G. WALKER 


SUMMARY 


Research on the group-induced choice shift has made two recent advances. 
First, there has been an initial indication that group-induced shifts may 
exist in real-world decision-making settings. And second, group discussion 
has been found to have a polarizing effect, moving members to take more 
extreme positions. The present research was designed to build upon these two 
recent advances. In a real-world natural experiment setting, the decisions of 
federal judges were examined. These decisions were all in response to a 
challenge to the constitutionality of a state or federal statute or governmental 
policy. Judges were faced with a choice between a cautious alternative (up- 
holding the validity of the statute or policy) and an extreme alternative 
(striking down the statute or policy, declaring it null and void). The data 
indicated that federal judges were more likely to select the extreme course of 
action after participating in group discussion than when facing similar situa- 
tions individually. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


In 1961 James Stoner presented the first empirical evidence that experi- 
mental subjects were more prone to accept much higher levels of risk taking 
when participating in group discussions than when acting individually (12). 
These results challenged the long entrenched supposition that collegial deci- 
sion-making leads to an inhibition of daring and favors cautious alternatives 
when a choice must be made between more or less risky courses of action (15). 
Stoner’s findings triggered an avalanche of studies exploring various facets of 
the shift-to-risk phenomenon [see reviews by Pruitt (10, 11)]. Unfortunately 
research efforts during the decade following the initial explorations of the 
tisky shift were concerned more with replication than with theoretical develop- 
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ment. Higbee (6), for example, reviewing the results of 36 experiments pub- 
lished through 1969, found that 29 reiterated the conclusion that group 
decisions are more risky than individual decisions. 

It was not until the 1960's were drawing to a close that social psychologists 
discovered that the risky shift was only one component of a more general 
constellation of behavioral phenomena, discussed by Levinger and Schneider 
(7) as “choice shifts.” Experimental studies revealed systematic differences 
between individual and group decision-making on several dimensions other 
than risk taking. Alker and Kogan (1), for example, found group-induced 
choice shifts to occur when subjects were presented with items involving 
conflict between universalistic ethical norms and particularistic obligations 
to friends or indulgent self-interest. The discovery that the shift-to-risk is 
part of a more general decision-making propensity has expanded the scope 
of theoretical efforts to isolate the causes of group-induced shifts and has 
prompted research designed to explore the parameters of the choice shift. 

The research presented here is concerned with two recent developments in 
the choice-shift literature. The first focuses on efforts to extend this line of 
inquiry beyond the confines of the experimental laboratory into real-world 
decision-making situations. As early as 1964, Wallach, Kogan, and Bem (14) 
suggested that the risky-shift findings may have applicability to military 
strategy and policy making. While no one has attempted to test this possi- 
bility by examining actual military decision making, Higbee (5) used stu- 
dents engaged in an internation conflict simulation to evaluate the possible 
impact of group risk-taking shifts on military actions. Higbee's results were 
somewhat inconclusive and were limited by the fact that the simulated con- 
ditions may not have reflected military risk taking in the real world. More 
recently Walker and Main (13) discovered the group induced shift operating 
in the decision-making behavior of government officials. When placed in a 
collegial decision-making situation, these officials became significantly more 
libertarian in their decisions on civil liberties issues than they had been when 
reacting to similar issues individually. These initial investigations indicate 
that the choice-shift phenomenon may be operative in a wide variety of 
human behaviors. 


The second recent develop 
finding that group decision- 
treme or polar positions, 
group discussion conclud 
and Zavalloni (8) exami 
attitudes of French stu 


ment in the choice-shift literature has been the 
making tends to move individuals to more ex- 
These results challenged the established notion that 
led in an averaging of individual opinions. Moscovici 
ned the impact of collegial discussion on the political 
dents. The results indicated a group-induced shift to 
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extreme positions favorable toward De Gaulle and unfavorable toward Amer- 
icans. This “polarization effect” of group decision-making has found support 
in subsequent studies. Doise (3), for example, was able to replicate the 
polarization shift and discovered that members of a group tend to move 
toward the position of extremists. Myers and Bishop’s (9) study of group 
impact on racial attitudes revealed a similar polarization phenomenon. After 
group discussion, subjects who had been relatively free of racial bias became 
less prejudiced and those subjects highly prejudiced become even more biased. 

The purpose of the research presented here is to extend the choice-shift 
literature by moving from an analysis of group-induced attitudinal shifts to 
the study of group-induced behavioral modifications. Specifically, we will 
address ourselves to the following question; If group discussion causes mem- 
bers to shift to more extreme opinions, does group decision-making also 
trigger a tendency for members to engage in systematically more extreme 
behavior than they would if acting individually? We will explore possible 
answers to this question by analyzing the behavior of professional judges 
engaged in real political-legal decision making. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Н. »ypothesis 


The subjects used in the present study were federal judges sitting in the 
United States District Courts during the years 1963-1968. The U. S. District 
Courts are the primary trial-level tribunals for the federal judiciary. The 
variety and importance of rulings handed down by these courts are signifi- 
cant. With few exceptions, all federal court cases are first heard by these 
trial courts. Through their decision-making authority judges have power 
over the lives, liberty, and property of citizens who bring legal disputes to 
the District Courts for adjudication. Most decisions are never appealed 
beyond this initial stage, and the rulings of the judges become as binding as 
law itself, Each state has at least one District Court staffed by a variable 
number of judges, depending upon case load in the district. 

In several respects federal judges are excellent subjects for study. The 
decisions that are reached by the judges are significant ones. They have a sub- 
stantial impact on the litigants of the suit, as well as society as a whole. 
There is little doubt that the subjects are adequately involved in the decision- 
making situations. The decisions of the judges are a matter of public record 
usually coupled with a written rationale for the court’s ruling. Finally, federal 
judges behave in a structured decision-making environment. Procedures, 
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questions, arguments, evidence, and decision-making rules are prescribed by 
statute and the expectations of the judicial role. These conditions provide an 
interesting substitute for the controlled laboratory and increase the suitability 
of judicial decision making for behavioral analysis. 

The most extreme power in the arsenal of the federal judiciary is the power 
of judicial review. This power gives authority to federal courts to strike down 
laws or governmental actions that in the opinion of the judges are repugnant 
to the United States Constitution. The ability to negate legislative or execu- 
tive policies through the power of judicial review is one which is exercised 
only with extreme reluctance. Most judges presume a statute’s validity until 
overwhelming evidence establishes its constitutional defect; and if a case 
may be decided on grounds other than the issue of constitutionality, judges 
will tend to take this more cautious alternative (2). However, in spite of the 
fact that judges attempt to avoid striking down statutes, the exercise of 
judicial review is not a rare event, 

There are two conditions under which district judges hear cases. Under 
the most common condition a single judge hears the litigation and reaches 
a decision alone on the basis of questions and arguments raised by the parties 
concerned. The second condition is a collegial setting. A statute passed by 
Congress in 1908 (28 United States Code, sections 2281-2282) provides that 
when a party requests a permanent injunction against the enforcement of an 
allegedly unconstitutional state or federal Statute or executive action, a three- 
judge court is formed. This collegial court is staffed primarily by the same 
district judges who normally sit as single-judge tribunals. The special three- 
judge court meets for the sole purpose of deciding the case at hand. The 
judges hear the evidence, hold a collegial conference, and reach a group 
decision answering the issues brought by the suit. When the immediate case 
is decided, the collegial court ceases to exist, and the judges return to their 
Separate decision-making duties. Suits which request a District Court to 
exercise its power of judicial teview, then, may be heard under either a single 
Judge or collegial court setting. Generally, if the suit challenges the con- 


А А a oes not request a permanent in- 
junction against enforcement, a single judge will decide the case. This is 
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behavior options. He must choose between upholding the status quo, a rather 
cautious response, or imposing often dramatic changes by striking down 
existing government policy. In the recent past judges opting to exercise the 
power of judicial review have set into motion radical societal changes in such 
areas as race relations, abortion reform, legislative reapportionment, and 
criminal due process. If the finding that group induced attitudinal shifts 
toward extreme opinions can be extended to group decision-making behavior, 
we would expect a judge to be more willing to wield his full authority and call 
for massive legal and social innovations when participating in group decision 
making. On the basis of this reasoning we tested the following hypothesis: 
In cases involving claims of unconstitutionality, district judges will have 


a greater tendency to strike down legislative statutes and executive actions 
in the collegial setting than when sitting in the single judge condition. 


2. Data and Procedures 


The primary datum used in the present study is the judicial decision made 
under one of the two above-explained conditions. Data were collected on a 
random sample of civil liberties cases in which a statute or governmental 
action was attacked as violative of the Federal Constitution. These data were 
gathered from the Federal Supplement (4) for the years 1963 through 1968. 
The Federal Supplement is the standard reference for District Court rulings. 
Civil liberties cases were operationally defined as those involving questions 
arising under the Bill of Rights and the Civil War Amendments to the United 
States Constitution (freedom of speech, press, assembly, religion, petition; 
criminal due process; and racial discrimination). This set of decisions was 
selected for three reasons. First, in order to insure as much comparability as 
possible, the sample was limited to a single cluster of cases. Second, civil 
liberties decisions over the past decade have had substantial social relevance. 
Third, in recent years civil liberties cases have been marked with frequent 
challenges to the constitutionality of state and federal laws and policies. A 
judicial decision was defined as the ruling of a district judge in a single-judge 
court or the vote of a district judge in the three-judge court condition. Cases 
involving jury decisions and decisions made by judges other than district 
judges were excluded from the analysis. 

This research situation allows for a natural experiment study capable of 
testing our hypothesis. We are able to compare large numbers of judicial 
rulings handed down under both individual and group conditions. All of these 
decisions respond to a single fundamental question involving the constitu- 
tionality of a law or governmental action. Each case presents the subject with 
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a similar behavioral choice: to maintain or strike down the legal status quo. 
If our hypothesis is accurate, judges in a group decision-making setting will 
have a greater tendency to select the extreme behavioral option than they 
will when acting in the solo situation, 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The data-gathering process yielded a total of 521 decisions. Of this total, 
30 percent were single-judge rulings and 70 percent were decisions arrived 
at after group discussion. Each decision was classified according to the be- 
havioral response of the judge. Decisions which supported the government 
action as valid were classified "constitutional." Decisions striking down the 
law or policy were classified as “unconstitutional.” 

The distribution of these data appears in Table 1. The results clearly 
support our hypothesis. While judges under the individual condition struck 
down statutes in 45 percent of the cases, decisions arrived at after group 
discussion favored declaring the challenged statute unconstitutional in 67 
percent of the rulings (32 — 21.3, р < .001). These findings allow us to 
conclude that the court condition and judicial rulings on constitutional ques- 
tions are related. The judge is much more likely to find constitutional defects 
when sitting in a collegial atmosphere than when he rules individually. A 
party wishing to have a governmental action declared repugnant to the Con- 
stitution increases his probability of success if he is able to have his suit heard 
by a collegial court. 

This analysis supports the proposition that the attitudinal choice shift 
findings may be extended to gtoup-induced behavioral shifts and that the 
choice-shift phenomenon is operative both in laboratory and real-world 
settings. The conclusion reached in laboratory experiments that group dis- 
cussion tends to move members to more extreme positions has found its 
corollary in the study presented here. Judicial decision-making resulting from 
group discussion is more extreme in consequence than individual judicial 


Disrricr JUDGE cum LIBERTIES DECISIONS INVOLVING CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES: 
INGLE JUDGE AND COLLEGIAL CONDITIONS 


Court condition 


Decisional Single jud i tal 
АНСЫН N J ЕЯ у Collegial » $ Total % 
Unconstitutional 72 45.0 
nstit . 240 : 12 22 
Constitutional 88 550 121 CES oo 40.1 
Totals 160 100.0 361 100.0 521 100.0 
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decision-making. In the group setting the district judge is more prone to 
resort to his most extreme legal remedy, judicial review. 


aS; 
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RELATION OF POLITICAL AFFILIATION TO HELPING 
BEHAVIOR ON ELECTION DAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1972* 


Eastern Michigan University 


STUART A. KamaBENICK, RICHARD M. LERNER, AND 
MICHAEL D. BEECHER 


SUMMARY 


This study investigated helping behavior on Election Day, 1972, at 20 
polling places in southeastern Michigan. One experimenter, posing as a “cam- 
paign worker,” dropped his political literature as he attempted to give some 
to a subject approaching or exiting from the polls, while a second experi- 
menter recorded the subject’s behavior and then ascertained the subject’s 
presidential preference and/or party affiliation. It was found that (a) sub- 
jects were more likely to help the “campaign worker” if he had the same 
political preference; (b) McGovern supporters were more likely to help than 
were Nixon supporters; and (c) neither sex of subject or campaign worker, 
nor whether the interaction took place before or after voting, was significantly 
related to the likelihood of helping behavior occurring. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This paper reports the results of a field study of helping behavior on 
Election Day, November 7, 1972. Previous field studies of helping behavior 
(eg., 3, 4) have assessed the relation of other people's presence and/or 
actions to an individual's helping responses; thus, the effects of number of 
other bystanders present and/or a model’s actions have been studied. Helping 
in a field situation has also been shown to be a function of the apparent socio- 
economic class of the person asking assistance (1). The present study explored 
characteristics of both the person in need of help and the potential helper; 
specifically, the relation between а subject’s political affiliation and his be- 
havior towards a political campaigner was assessed. It was predicted that 
subjects would help campaigners working for their presidential preference 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on April 4, 1973, and 
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more frequently than they would help campaigners working for another 
nominee. 


B. Метнор 
1. Design of Interaction 


menter 1 carried either a Nixon or a McGovern placard (24 inches X 36 
inches), and a pile of either Nixon or McGovern literature, respectively. All 
but the top sheets of the pile were bound together. 

An interaction began when a potential helper approached Experimenter 1. 
When he was about 15 feet away from this experimenter, directly in front 
of him, the experimenter dropped the literature, Still holding the placard, 
he then bent slowly down to pick up the papers. 

The experimenter never initiated any verbal interactions with potential 
helpers, or looked up towards them for help. During this interaction the 
Second experimenter coded the subject’s physical characteristics (i.e., sex, 
race, and approximate age), and what the subject did or did not do. As soon 
as the helper moved a few feet away from the confederate, and the interaction 
was clearly over, the second experimenter, in the role of a student “poll taker,” 
approached the subject and asked him/her for political party affiliation and 
for whom he/she or would vote, 

In total, 64% of the interactions were obtain, 
the polls, and 36% occurred after Subjects left the polls. In 5295 of the 


Nixon campaign workers in 43% 
218 interactions, 


minutes. For the fi 
voting, for the rem, 
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campaigner was male for the odd-numbered interactions in the block, and 
was female for the even-numbered interactions; the political affiliation of 
the campaigner was counterbalanced (abbaabba) with “a” = Democrat 
(McGovern). 


3. Subjects 


Fifty-two percent of the subjects were males and 48% were females. Most 
of the sample were white (90%). Nine percent of the sample were black. 
The (approximate) age distribution was 18 years to 21 years = 20%; 22 
years to 30 years = 30%; 31 years to 50 years = 39%; and over 50 years = 
10%. 

The political identity (Democrat, Republican, Independent) of the sub- 
jects was obtained following the interactions in 76% of the cases. Of those 
obtained, 40% identified themselves as Democrats, 35% as Republicans, 
25% as Independents. In addition, 62% of all subjects volunteered their 
voting preference; 56% of these subjects stated that they preferred Mc- 
Govern, 41% opted for Nixon, and 3% gave other choices. In cases where 
voting preferences were not obtained, it was decided to assume voter pre- 
ference from party affiliation. This was thought legitimate, since the county 
from which voters were sampled reflected the normal party alignment and 
showed little evidence of ticket splitting. The inclusion of assumed voting 
preferences resulted in an additional 32 cases. The final distribution of ob- 
tained preferences consisted of McGovern = 53% and Nixon = 39%. Eight 
percent of the subjects were either Independents and/or persons who voted for 
other than the two major candidates. Because there were relatively few sub- 
jects in this category (N = 15), data from these subjects’ interactions were 
excluded from all final analyses, which were computed on 218 interactions. 


C. RESULTS 


All interactions were classified into one of several categories. Most of the 
interactions resulted in subjects either ignoring the person in need of assis- 
tance (40%) or helping to pick up the dropped literature (29%). There were 
some instances of negative verbal (9%) and positive verbal (11%) inter- 
actions, and only two cases of negative behavior toward the campaigner (17% ). 
There were three cases of persons volunteering to assist by holding the sign 
(1%), and 21 interactions involved subjects taking literature (9%). Ве- 
cause of the small number of cases in some classifications, categories were 
combined by distinguishing between helping and nonhelping behaviors. Thus, 
nonhelping consisted of cases of negative verbal, negative behavioral, or 
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“ignore” categorizations (50%). Helping consisted of picking up the dropped | 


literature, holding the campaigner’s sign, positive verbal behavior, and taking _ 
literature (50%). Although it might be maintained that taking literature 
does not constitute helping, it is assumed that taking dropped literature is 
indicative of a positive attitude toward the person having dropped it. In any 


case, no differences were obtained by including or excluding this category in | 


any analysis. 


1. Analysis of Helping as a Function of Voter Preference 


The primary hypothesis that helping would be more likely when the subject 
and campaigner had congruent political preferences (i.e., McGovern voter- 
McGovern sign, and Nixon voter-Nixon sign) was supported. The data show 
that subjects helped in significantly more of the interactions involving con- 
gruence (71% of the time) than those involving incongruence (46% of the 
time; x? = 9.49, df = 1, p < .01). The relation is much stronger for the 


McGovern voters, of whom 80% helped McGovern campaigners and only | 


50% helped the Nixon workers (2 = 9.47, df = 1, p < .01). Nixon voters | 
helped Nixon campaigners 54% of the time, and McGovern workers 45% 
of the time; although in the predicted direction, this difference was not 
significant (y? < 1.00). 

A comparison of voter groups combining both McGovern and Nixon cam- 
paign worker conditions shows helping by 69% of the McGovern voters, 50% 
of the Nixon voters, and only 20% of those whose preferences were not ob- 
tained. The rates were significantly different between all three groups (x? = 
34.16, dj = 2, $ < .001). Moreover, comparing just McGovern and Nixon 
campaign conditions shows that helping was more likely among McGovern 
voters (x? = 5.23, df = 1, p < 025). 


2. Relation of Helping to Other Variables 


i There was no significant difference in helping as a function of sex of sub- 
Ject, sex of campaigner, or whether the subjects interacted before or after 
voting. Although in the present sample younger subjects voted more heavily 
for McGovern than did older subjects (ie., 18 years to 21 years = 77% _ 
22 years to 30 years = 7496; 31 years to 50 years = 41%; over 50 years = 
14%), and this difference was significant 828.372 aj = 3, p < 001), 
helping did st differ significantly among age groups (ie. 18 years to 21 
years = 43%; 22 years to 30 years = 57%; 31 years to 50 years = 51%; 
and over 50 years = 36%; у? = 3.71, df = 3, p > .05). 


| 
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D. Discussion 


The results of this study suggest that people were more likely to extend 
help to those who apparently held political attitudes congruent to their own 
than to those whose political atttiudes were incongruent with their own. 
These field results appear conceptually consistent with the recent laboratory 
findings of Farina, Chapnick, Chapnick, and Misiti (2). Politically liberal 
and conservative college students administered shocks to a confederate who 
presented himself as either a liberal or a conservative. When the confederate’s 
political views were different from those of the subject, the confederate was 
more negatively perceived and more painful shocks were administered to 
him. Thus, both the Farina et al. (2) laboratory experiment and the present 
field study indicate that, insofar as political attitudes are concerned, people 
may show a greater positive orientation toward those who maintain similar 
views than toward those who have views discrepant from their own. 
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VALUES AND SOCIOMETRIC CHOICES OF 
INCARCERATED JUVENILES* 1 


Colorado State University and University of Colorado 
Jacos E. HAUTALUOMA AND WILLIAM А. Ѕсотт 


SUMMARY 


Some effects of the time incarcerated on the values and sociometric choices 
of 107 young inmates at a federal correctional institution were assessed. The 
longer an inmate was incarcerated, the less were his values like those that the 
prison staff attributed to an ideal inmate. Values showing decreasing accep- 
tance over time by the inmates were religiousness, honesty, achievement, and 
kindness, while independence and loyalty increased. There was little evidence 
for a change toward socially acceptable values as the inmates neared release, 
in contrast to the results of other investigations. One of the sociometric 
measures, however, showed that inmates tended increasingly to choose staff 
as peers, as release time approached. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Prison inmates are affected by incarceration for many reasons. One major 
source of forces on them is the official policy and goals of the prison staff. 
However, several writers (3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12) have felt that these forces 
are counteracted effectively by the influence of the informal inmate society. 
The inmate society has been described as having norms and values defined 
largely by the most negative inmates; it emphasizes fighting, conning, homo- 
sexuality, and hopelessness concerning release. 1 

Cloward (3) discusses how an inmate enters a correctional institution, and 
in many cases is forced to accept the norms of the inmate society because he 
has few other options. He states that the inmate arrives with a hope for early 
release and, therefore, believes the staffs’ dictates on how to obtain it; but 
after a short time he is disabused of this hope by his fellow inmates. With a 
decreasing hope for release, but a continuing need for social gratification, the 
inmate is gradually pressed to using the only viable social system available 
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to him, the inmate society. The end result is an increasingly negative inmate, 
Tittle (11) makes many of these same points. | 
A number of other investigators have described the effects of incarceration, 
but there is not general agreement on what happens. Clemmer (2) calls the | 
total effect “prisonization,” a general term denoting most of the negative 
aspects of being incarcerated. Wheeler (13), too, feels that there is a deteriora- 
tion in the acceptance of dominant societal values through much of the period 
of incarceration. However, he says orientation to these values shows an 
upturn for some inmates as they near release from the institution. Wheeler 
found a U-shaped function, whereby the effects of the inmate society’s values 
and norms are dominant in the middle of the sentence, but more socially - 
acceptable values may become important near the time for release. In an 
attempt to replicate Wheeler’s findings, Atchley and McCabe (1) did not 
discover the U-shaped curve of adherence to the main society’s values over - 
time incarcerated. They attributed much of their failure to replicate to the 
fact that their study was done in a federal institution and Wheeler’s was not, 
and to confounding moderator variables, such as attitudes of the inmates and 
staff toward each other. They also note that the effects of incarceration are 
probably much more complex than they had originally believed them to be. 
In the present study an attempt was made to evaluate the effects of incar- 
ceration on a sample of young inmates, and to consider specific value dimen- 
sions and friendship choice measures not applied before. Young inmates 
should be most vulnerable to change, and the authors believe special efforts 
should be made to learn what happens to them in institutions. 7 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The sample consisted of 107 inmates at a federal correctional institution. 
At the time of the study the institution contained approximately 400 young 
men between the ages of 14 and 23. The mean number of previous arrests 
for the population was four, and the median number of previous commit- 
ments to a correctional institution was one. | 

Тһе sample included all occupants of four dormitories: (a) the orientation | 
dormitory, where almost all new inmates were introduced to the institution; 
(5) a cell house; (c) an honor dormitory; and (d) a prerelease dormitory: 
that was intended to aid the inmates’ transition to the society outside the 
prison.” The subjects constituted as good a cross-section of the inmates at all 
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stages of their sentences as could be obtained while still measuring whole 
living units on the sociometric measures. The boys were not greatly different 
in age, education, race, or sentence length between the different living units 
in the whole institution. 


2. Questionnaire 


All the subjects were administered a questionnaire containing 77 value 
items, 17 sociometric questions, and some other items that were not used in 
this report. The items were combined into 10 value scales and three socio- 
metric indices. The particular 10 values (See Table 1) adapted from Scott 
(9) were chosen because they represented potential areas of conflict between 
the inmate society and the wider society. Several pilot studies with the instru- 
ment were conducted at the institution to ensure adequate discrimination 
and meaningfulness to the subjects. 

Subjects checked whether the substance of the value item was something 
they would “want to do,” something they would “not want to do,” or some- 
thing that “depends on the situation” whether they would want to do it or 
not. The items were arranged randomly in the instrument, regardless of the 
scale to which they had been assigned. This was done so the respondent 
would not develop a set for a particular value, or even know readily what 
values were being measured. Each scale included both direct and reverse- 
worded statements of values to aid in avoiding responses governed mainly 
by acquiescent response sets. 

The sociometric questions asked the names of (a) inmates the subject 
himself would choose for various activities, (b) those whom the staff would 
probably prefer, and (с) those who would probably be selected by other in- 
mates. 

About one-half of the boys were given the questionnaire in group meetings 
where they read it themselves, but those with less than eighth-grade reading 
ability had the instrument administered by individual interview. The in- 
mates participated in the study willingly, and aside from some relatively 
noisy sessions when the questionnaire was administered in the groups, no 
difficulty was experienced. 

At a later date the values questionnaire was also presented to 41 members 
of the institution’s staff. They were asked to respond to the items as if they 
were an ideal inmate (according to the staff’s standards) who was soon to be 
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released from the institution. Composite scores constructed from the staff’s 
responses furnished a baseline against which the inmates’ responses could be 
compared, 

3. Variables 


The independent variable was the time an inmate had served, but this was 
separated into absolute time and relative time. Absolute time is the length of 
time an inmate had served on his sentence before he was tested. Relative 
time considered each sentence as a unit, regardless of its absolute length. The 
sentences were divided into fifths, and the inmate was described as being in 
one of the quintiles of his sentence. This variable allowed a test for a U- 
shaped curve of values, depending on the inmates’ proximity to discharge, as 
well as recency of entry. 

The parole officers at the institution aided in making predictions of how 
long a prisoner would still be incarcerated, so his quintile position at the time 
of the study could be ascertained. They and the inmates agreed well on the 
estimated time still to be served. It was simply more convenient to ask the 
parole officers for these data than to go back to ask the inmates to fill in the 
anticipated lengths of sentence which some of them did not answer when 
they filled out the questionnaire. Apparently the inmates did not like to think 
about the time they had yet to serve, but when their estimates were compared 
with those of the parole officers they did not differ greatly. 

Some of the dependent measures were provided by the inmates’ scores on 
the value scales. Also, a measure of overall similarity-to-staff values was 
constructed by scoring the inmates’ responses to just those items (45 out of 
the 77) on which 50% or more of the staff gave the same response. In this 
case, the inmates’ score was the number of items on which he agreed with 
the staff consensus, 

1 A similarity-to-staff sociometric variable was devised by matching names 
given In response to the questions asking about the subject’s own friends 
with the names given in response to questions concerning which inmates were 
best liked by the staff. The score was constructed both as the total number 
of matching names and also as the ratio of matched names to unmatched 
names. Another sociometric variable, similarity-to-other inmates, used com- 
parable indices of matching between the subjects's own friendship choices 
and the names of inmates he judged best liked by other inmates. 


C. RESULTS 


l. Homogeneity of Scales 


The items in each value scale were intercorrelated, and those that were 
related poorly to the others were dropped. The number of items remaining 
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are shown in column 1 of Table 1, followed by measures of scale reliability 
(6) in column 2 (estimated from Kuder and Richardson’s formula 20). 


2. Values 

Column 3 reports the correlation between each value scale and the length 
of time served by the inmates. The scales of achievement, kindness, religious- 
ness, and honesty showed significant decreases over time, while the value of 
independence showed a significant increase. When relative time (each in- 
mate’s total expected time divided into fifths) was considered (column 4) 
these same significant linear correlations appeared, and also a significant in- 
crease in the value of loyalty. 

The composite index of similarity-to-staf values (constructed from only 
those items on which there was a consensus among the staff) showed a signifi- 
cant decrease over time considered either in absolute or relative units (r = 
—.31 and —.28, respectively). Thus, it is clear that the older inmates (in 
terms of absolute or relative amount of time served) generally tended to 
report values less like those of which the staff approved than did newer in- 
mates. 

The hypothesis of a U-shaped function for change in values with the 
newest and oldest inmates showing the most “acceptable” values was tested 
by combining subjects in the first and last fifths of their sentences (relative 
time measure), and comparing their scores with those of inmates in the 
middle three-fifths of their sentences. None of these comparisons yielded a 
significant difference for any of the value scales. Therefore, it may be con- 
cluded that all the value changes detected in the present study represent 
linear, rather than U-shaped, trends. 


TABLE 1 
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3. Sociometric Choices 


One measure of the effect of time on sociometric choices was obtained 
by comparing an inmate’s personal friendship choices with the names of 
those inmates he felt the staff liked. The score was calculated as an absolute 
number of matched names, and as a ratio of the matched names to the total 
names mentioned. The correlations of these scores with absolute time served 
were —.09 and —.08, respectively. The corresponding correlations with rela- 
tive time were —.17 and —.10. None of these correlations were significantly 
different from zero, 

When the sociometric match scores were assessed for a U-shaped trend, 
however, they showed significant differences (ф < .01) on both matching 
indices. Inmates at the beginning and end of their sentences (final and first 
fifths combined) reported the staff as liking their friends more than did 
inmates in the middle three-fifths of their sentences. 

Another sociometric measure compared each inmate’s own friendship 
choices with the people he nominated as liked by other inmates. The index 
of similarity was simply the number of names common to both lists. This 
index correlated —.15 with the absolute amount of time served and —.17 
with relative time (both nonsignificant). Moreover, there was no evidence 
of a U-shaped trend. Thus, the similarity between an inmate’s choice of 
friends and his judgment of other inmates’ choices showed no systematic 
change with time in the institution, 


4. Similarity to Staff Values and Friendship Choices 


A final test of the study was to find if inmates who were either similar or 
dissimilar to the staff in values tended to choose from among like-minded 
people for friendship choices. All of the inmates within each cell-house were 
ranked on their similarity-to-staff values score, and then the average distance 
in ranks of their friendship choices away from their own position was cal- 
culated. An F=1.26 indicated there was not a significant difference between 
the distance of friendship choices among those who had low similarity to 
staff values and those who were high on this measure, but those who were 
least like the staff's ideal inmate in terms of values did have a lower average 
distance score in the sample. The test was performed to find if inmates who 
had the most negative values were in like-minded cliques more than those 
who were not, or if by some chance, clique formation was more likely to 
take place among the more positive inmates. 
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D. Discussion 


This was a cross-sectional rather than a longitudinal study. The latter 
would have been, in some ways, more appropriate for measuring the effect of 
incarceration, because in a cross-sectional study the same subjects are not 
compared at different points in their histories. Rather, the inmates placed 
in each time category are considered equivalent, except for length of time 
served. This assumption may not be true, because the inmates with long 
sentences may have differed systematically from those with short sentences. 
The former may have been more antisocial to begin with, as evidenced by 
the magnitude of their crimes. As the short-sentence boys departed, the 
remainder may have included mostly antisocial inmates, and the negative 
correlates found with length of incarceration may have reflected this differ- 
ential attrition, rather than the effect of imprisonment. 

This alternative interpretation was tested. Frst, it was found, contrary to 
expectation, that within the newest group of inmates those with short sen- 
tences profess values less similar to the staff than did the long-sentence boys. 
The difference between the two groups was not significant. Any influence of 
attrition should have worked equally on long and short sentence inmates, or 
possibly in a direction opposite to that obtained in this study. Second, the 
values of long-term boys at the beginning of their sentences were compared 
with those of inmates who had already served much of their long sentences, 
The latter tended to profess values less similar to the staff’s than did the 
former group (p < .01). These results support the argument that change 
over time caused the negative correlations reported above, and not simply 
the retention of more antisocial inmates for the long-term group. 

The values that decreased significantly were kindness, religiousness, 
achievement, and honesty. Almost all the writers who described the inmate 
society portray a high incidence of fighting. Sykes (10) mentions extortion 
and conning as typical activities too. Kindness is not a functional value 
under such conditions, nor is honesty likely to be reinforced. McCorkle 
and Korn (7) say that the inmate society maintains negative norms about 
work and aspirations for attaining success by one’s own efforts. The inmates 
“con” rather than work, and they are careful about protecting their work 
rights that have been established by precedent. The decrease in achievement 
value found in this study is consistent with these observations. The decrease 
in religiousness is reasonable when considered with many of the other changes 
in values. 

The fact that the value of independence tended to increase over time may 
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offer the only encouraging finding from the present study, especially in view 
of the general belief that institutionalization tends to make people depen- 
dent. The reason may be that the inmates in this study were younger than 
those in other kinds of institutions, and therefore, still somewhat hopeful of 
their future; also most of them were incarcerated for a relatively short time. 
Another possibility, however, is that independence represented primarily 
rebellion against adult authority, rather than mature autonomy and immunity 
to irrational influence. The latter proposition is supported by the increase in 
the loyalty value over relative time. This scale contained a number of items 
describing a preference for the judgments of the inmate’s peers at the expense 
of the staff’s dictates. 

The U-shaped curve of socialization discovered by Wheeler (13) was con- 
firmed only in the similarity of inmates’ own sociometric choices to those 
attributed to the staff. The finding could have been due to the inmates antic- 
ipating resocialization to the world outside the institution and they actually 
were choosing friends who were more accepted by the staff. But another 
possible reason why the sociometric measure demonstrated this effect while 
the value measures did not could be that with the sociometric comparisons, 
the culture-wise veteran could guess the purpose of the questions and could 
easily fake a similarity. In responding to the value items inmates described 
only themselves, and did not know that the stafi’s responses would subse- 
quently be obtained. Thus they may have given little thought to how an ideal 
inmate might reply. 
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EFFECTS OF MAGNITUDE AND SCHEDULE OF REWARD 
FOR COUNTERATTITUDINAL ADVOCACY ON 
SUBSEQUENT ATTITUDE СНАМСЕ* ! 


New York Institute of Technology 


Joun P. CALICCHIA 


SUMMARY 


This experiment was designed to remove certain methodological am- 
biguities and to test, in addition to the effect of different reward magnitudes, 
the effect of different schedules of reward for counterattitudinal advocacy on 
subsequent attitude change. Subjects, whose pretreatment attitude score 
reflected a favorable attitude toward marijuana, were induced to write argu- 
ments against marijuana for either a low or a high reward, dispensed under 
either a continuous or a variable ratio schedule of reinforcement. Differences 
between pre- and posttreatment attitude scores indicated that, in general, 
reward magnitude had little or no effect on attitude change; whereas the 
schedule of reward did affect attitude change significantly. Variable ratio 
reinforcement subjects evidenced more attitude change than the continuous 
reinforcement subjects. These findings suggested that the reinforcement 
schedule variable might be a more appropriate variable to study than the 
reward magnitude variable in evaluating the views of both dissonance and 
reward-conflict theories’ regarding the effect of reward for counterattitudinal 
advocacy on attitude change. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


During the past decade, many studies have investigated the effects of 


different amounts of reward (money) given for counterattitudinal advocacy— 
i.e., engaging in behaviors that contradict an expressed attitude—on subse- 
quent attitude change. Most of these experiments have been guided by either 
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dissonance theory which predicts a negative relationship between reward _ 


size and attitude change (9) or reward-conflict theory which expects a | 


positive relationship (13). The outcome of the experiments which have 
addressed themselves to this relationship have demonstrated either positive, 
negative, both positive and negative, or no relationship at all between reward 
magnitude and attitude change (1, 6, 10, 19). These inconsistent findings 
have been attributed to methodological variables, such as evaluation apprehen- 
sion or suspicion (3, 19), sponsor of reward (14), publicness vs. privateness 
of the counterattitudinal advocacy (1, 5, 6), instructional set (12), choice 
(16), adverse consequence to the self and/or audience exposed to the counter- 
attitudinal advocacy (12, 18), and the timing of the reward payment (20). 
None of these variables, perhaps, with the exception of the timing of reward 
payment, have been able to clarify the existing conflicting data. 

Part of the difficulty in explaining the contradictory results lies in the 
failure of many researchers, especially the proponents of reward-conflict 
theory, to design appropriate experiments to evaluate their hypotheses. Al- 
though the reward-conflict position relies heavily on reinforcement theory to 
explain its predicted positive relationship between reward magnitude and atti- 
tude change, none of the studies has seriously applied basic reinforcement 
principles (2). For instances, seldom, if ever, have reward-conflict theorists 
(а) made reward contingent upon specified counterattitudinal performance, 
(b) dispensed the reward immediately following emission of the specified 
behavior, and/or (c) designed the experiment to provide multiple occasions 
for counterattitudinal performance and contingent reward (21). 

Furthermore, in order to furnish a critical test of the reinforcement inter- 
pretation of the effect of reward for counterattitudinal advocacy on attitude 

change, it is necessary to vary reward properties that have evidenced reliable 
behavioral consequences. Experimental data have indicated that reward 
magnitude does not have a consistent effect on human behavior (4, 7, 8, 15, 
17); whereas, the schedule of reward does have a reliable effect, particularly 
the consistent superiority of variable ratio reinforcement schedules to con- 
tinuous reinforcement schedules in producing higher human performance 
measures (2, 21). 

The present study, then, was designed to incorporate the methodological 
modifications suggested and evaluate the effects of both the magnitude and 
schedule of reward for counterattitudinal advocacy on subsequent attitude 
change. Under these conditions, both reward-conflict and dissonance theories 
would predict that more attitude change would be demonstrated under à 
variable ratio reinforcement schedule than under a continuous reinforcement 
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schedule. The rationales, however, used to arrive at these hypotheses would 
be different. Reward-conflict theory would, presumably, call upon reinforce- 
ment principles to justify its predictions; while, dissonance theory would 
rely on its principle of effort expenditure to explain its hypothesis (22). 


B. METHOD 
1. Pretreatment Attitude Measure 


Several weeks prior to the experiment, students in a number of introductory 
behavioral sciences classes were asked by their instructors to cooperate in 
responding as frankly as possible to a questionnaire devised to survey college 
student’s opinions regarding a number of current social issues. This question- 
naire (I) contained a total of 50 statements dealing with nine different social 
issues (birth control, smoking, the war in Vietnam, voting age, draft laws, 
air pollution, student protests, censorship, and drugs). Each of the nine 
issues was reflected in five attitude statements, except drugs which was dis- 
cussed in 10 statements. Five of the 10 drug items were the critical state- 
ments dealing with the legalization of marijuana. Marijuana was chosen as 
the critical issue because a pre-experiment survey revealed that approximately 
70% of the students favored its legalization. All statements in the question- 
naire were rated by students on a 31-point scale ranging from zero (very 
strongly agree) to 30 (very strongly disagree) with 15 (neutral) as midpoint. 
A test-retest reliability measure (two-week time interval) of .94 was obtained 
for the five critical items dealing with marijuana from a comparable but 
different population (N = 105) from the one used in this study. 

After the questionnaires were collected, a score, based on the summated 
ratings of the five critical marijuana attitude items, served as the pretreat- 
ment attitude measurement. Scores ranged from zero to 150. A low score 
(50 or less) represented strong agreement with the position advocating the 
legalization of marijuana; while a high score (100 or more) reflected strong 
disagreement with this stance. 

Only male students (N = 40) who obtained a pretreatment attitude score 
of 50 or less (strongly favoring the legalization of marijuana) were used as 
subjects in this study. These students were randomly assigned to one of the 
four reinforcement conditions (low reward, continuous reinforcement 
(LRCR); low reward, variable ratio reinforcement (LRVR); high reward, 
continuous reinforcement (HRCR); high reward, variable ratio reinforce- 
ment (HRVR). All experimental subjects were telephoned and invited to 
participate, for course credit, in an experiment that would take approximately 
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one hour. Convenient appointments were made for those subjects who agreed, 
No other information was given at this time. 


2. Experimental Manipulation—Cover Story 


All subjects reported, individually, to the psychology laboratory where 
they were met by Experimenter I, a 23-year-old married male student, and 
Experimenter II, a faculty member of the Behavioral Sciences Department. 
Neither Experimenter I nor Experimenter II had been present during the 
pretreatment attitude measurement. Experimenter 11 pretended to be involved 
with a piece of laboratory equipment; while Experimenter I introduced 
himself to the subjects as the student who phoned him and requested that 
he participate, for credit, in an experiment he was conducting. He further 
explained that the purpose of his study was to evaluate the relationship be- 
tween a student’s value system and his academic major and that all the 
the subject had to do was to answer a questionnaire. 

After looking in his briefcase for the questionnaires, Experimenter I indi- 
cated that he had forgotten the questionnaires in his car and asked the sub- 
ject to wait until he retrieved them. Experimenter II then asked those subjects 
who agreed to wait to help him out with developing material for an experi- 
ment he was planning, Experimenter II indicated that the purpose of his 
Project is to discover whether adults or peers are more effective in persuading 
college students that marijuana should not be legalized that he intends to 
do this by exposing college students to arguments opposing the legalization of 
marijuana, identified as being written by either adults or peers. Experimenter 
II informed the subject that he needs students to write arguments opposing 
the legalization of marijuana for his study. He also said, 

Since this project is financed by a research grant, I can pay you a small 
sum of money for helping me out. What ГЇЇ do is give you 10g (low reward), 
or 50g (high reward) for every novel or different argument you write for 


me. Now, I don't want to force you into this. So, if you don’t want to help, 
please feel free to say so. What will it be? Will you help me out? 


If the subject agreed to Participate (only four refused), he was escorted 
by Experimenter II to his office and Experimenter I was asked to call for the 
subject there when he returned with his questionnaires. After the subject 
was seated across from Experimenter II in his office, he was instructed to 
write each of his counterattitudinal arguments with his name and age on 
separate index cards and to place the completed card in the cardboard 
receptacle provided. The subject was told that as his arguments appeared in 
the receptacle, the experimenter (II) would read each of them and pay him 
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immediately [either 10g (low reward) or 50¢ (high reward) ] for each argu- 
ment he found novel or different. 

All reinforcement subjects were rewarded immediately after they produced 
their first argument. Thereafter, subjects in the continuous reinforcement 
group were rewarded with either 10¢ or 50¢ immediately after each and every 
counterattitudinal response they presented until they produced a total of 
five arguments and earned a total of either 50¢ or $2.50. Subjects in the 
variable ratio reinforcement group were rewarded immediately after approxi- 
mately every two counterattitudinal responses (average ratio of 2:1) with 
either 10¢ (low reward) or 50g (high reward) until they expressed nine 
counterattitudinal arguments and earned a total of either 50¢ or $2.50. 

After the subject had produced either five or nine counterattitudinal argu- 
ments, Experimenter II reminded the subject that Experimenter I would be 
back at any moment and suggested that he stop. He then proceeded informally 
to ask the subject: 

If you had to give an overall evaluation of the arguments you have just 
written, how would you rate them in terms of quality—lousy, poor, average, 
good, or excellent? How persuasive would you say they are—definitely not 
persuasive, probably not persuasive, can’t say, somewhat persuasive, very 
persuasive? How difficult would you say this task was—very easy, easy, 
neither easy nor difficult, difficult, or very difficult? How much effort did 
this task involve—no effort at all, little effort, an average amount of effort, 
more than an average amount of effort, or a great deal of effort? How 
pleasant would you say the task was—very unpleasant, unpleasant, neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant, pleasant, very pleasant? 


The responses to these questions were assigned values ranging from one 
(lousy, definitely not persuasive, very easy, no effort at all, very unpleasant) 
to nine (excellent, very persuasive, very difficult, a great deal of effort, very 
pleasant). A single score was obtained to represent each subject’s subjective 
appraisal of the quality of his counterattitudinal behavior by summing the 
values corresponding to the response given by the subject to each of the two 
questions asked dealing with quality (questions one and two). Two scores 
representing the amount of effort expended during the experimental procedure 
езе scores was obtained by summing the values 


were also computed. One of th s T 
corresponding to the answers given by the subject to the two questions 


asked dealing with effort (questions three and four); the other score was the 
amount of time, recorded to the nearest minute, that the subject spent engag- 
ing in counterattitudinal behaviors. The subject's response to the last ques- 
tion asked was used as an index of his emotional reaction to the experimental 


task. 
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Just as the subject finished answering these questions, Experimenter I, 
who was waiting in the corridor within hearing distance but outside the 
subject’s view, came into the office and apologized for taking so long. He 
explained that he had to wait for the school bus because he was unable to 
find anyone to drive him over to his car which was on the other side of the 
campus. Experimenter II remarked that it was perfect timing because he and 
the subject had just fininshed. Experimenter II thanked the subject for help- 
ing him out. The subject was then escorted by Experimenter I back to the 
psychology laboratory for the posttreatment attitude measurement. 


3. Posttreatment Attitude Measurement 


In the psychology laboratory, Experimenter I presented to the subject 
Questionnaire IT and signed his experimental credit slip. In order to prevent 
the subject from becoming suspicious of the true purpose of this study, this 
questionnaire was divided into four sections. Part I required identifying 
information plus the answers to Several questions concerning the subject’s 
major. The second section was entitled, “Traditional V. alues," and was made 
up of 20 statements dealing with issues, such as God, stealing, etc. Section IIT 
was entitled, “New Morality,” and contained 25 items dealing with current 
Popular issues such as love, hippie movement, marriage, and the legalization 
of marijuana, etc. The statements dealing with marijuana were the same 
five items that appeared in Questionnaire I. None of the other statements in 
this questionnaire appeared in Questionnaire I. Finally, in part four of 
Questionnaire ТТ, the subject was required to indicate his opinion regarding 
the purpose of the experiment (as a check to determine if he had seen through 
the experimental deception—none did). 

The subject was instructed to rate each of the 45 attitude items in the 
Posttreatment attitude questionnaire on the same scale that was used in 
Questionnaire I. A Score, based on the summated ratings of the five items 
dealing with marijuana, served as the posttreatment attitude measure. The 
differences between the pre- and posttreatment attitude scores indicated the 
degree and the direction of attitude change. 


C. RESULTS 


Attitude change was measured by computing the difference between the 
pretreatment and posttreatment marijuana attitude scores. The magnitude 
of these scores reflected the degree of attitude change; while the sign of these 
difference scores denoted the direction of attitude change. Positive difference 
scores revealed attitude movement toward the position advocated; negative 
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difference scores signified movement further away from the position advocated 
than had been indicated by the initial pretreatment attitude scores. The mean 
degree of attitude change demonstrated by each of the experimental condi- 
tions plus the pretreatment and posttreatment attitude means for each of 
the experimental conditions are recorded in Table 1. 

Data analysis revealed that, contrary to what was expected by either re- 
ward-conflict or dissonance theories, the overall main effect of reward mag- 
nitude was not significant (F = 3.707, df = 1/36, p > .05). The mean 
degree of attitude change demonstrated by low reward subjects averaged 
over the two reinforcement schedules was statistically the same as the mean 
degree of attitude change manifested by the high reward subjects. An evalua- 
tion of the simple main effects, however, indicated that, while no significant 
difference in attitude change was evidenced between the LRCR subjects and 
the НЕСЕ. subjects (F = 1.091, df = 1/36, p > .20), a significant differ- 
ence was found between the LRVR subjects and the HRVR subjects (F = 
6.716, df = 1/36, p < .05). HRVR subjects showed more attitude change 
than LRVR subjects. This latter finding is consistent with the position of the 
reward-conflict theory, but is inconsistent with that of the dissonance theory. 
As expected by both reward-conflict and dissonance theories, the overall 
main effect of the reinforcement schedules was significant (F = 8.263, df = 
1/36, p < .01). The mean degree of attitude change manifested by subjects 


TABLE 1 
Mean ATTITUDE DISPOSITION TOWARD MARIJUANA 


Reward magnitude 


Schedule of Low High Reinforcement 
reinforcement reward reward schedule 
Continuous 
a оГ 40.8 37.7 39.3 
Post 51.5 56.1 53.8 
AC 10.7 184 14.6 
Variable ratio 
ROS р 40.8 38.4 39.6 
Post 64.3 74.9 69.6 
AC 23.5 36.5 30.0 
Reward 
Б 40.8 38.1 39.4 
Post 57.9 65.5 61.7 
AC 17.1 27.5 22.3 


Note: 10 subjects per cell. AC = attitude change. 
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rewarded under a variable ratio reinforcement schedule, averaged oy 
two levels of reward magnitude, was greater than the mean degree of а 
tude change evidenced by subjects rewarded under a continuous rein 
ment schedule. This difference also held true for both levels of reward m 
nitude. LRVR subjects showed more attitude change than LRCR subj 
(F = 2,884, df = 1/36, < -10) and, similarly, HRVR subjects shos 
more attitude change than HRCR subjects (F — 5.671, df = 1/36, p € 0 
These differences agree with the positions of both reward-conflict theory 
dissonance theory. 

The data obtained from subjects’ self-evaluation of their counterattitudi 
performance indicated that, in general, subjects perceived the quality 
(M = 13.5) and effort involved in (M = 12.7) their counterattitudinal a 
vocacy as being better than mediocre (mediocre = M of 10). The data 
revealed that, for the most part, subjects indicated a neutral emotional 
tion (М = 4.6; neutrality = М of 5) to the counterattitudinal adyo 
and spent approximately 33.15 minutes creating arguments. / 
.. The analyses performed to evaluate the effects of the reward variables on 
these same dependent measures revealed that out of the 12 effects tested, 
only one was significant. The reinforcement schedules, as expected, affected, 
differentially, the time spent on counteratti tudinal advocacy (recorded effort). 
Variable ratio subjects, who showed more attitude change and wrote more 
arguments, also spent more time (36 minutes) on counterattitudinal advocacy 
than continuous reinforcement subjects (М = 30 minutes; F = 4.626, df = _ 
1/36, p < .05). 

The relationship between attitude change and each of these dependent 
measures—i.e., perceived quality of, effort involved in, emotional reaction to, | 
and time spent on counterattitudinal advocacy—was assessed by means of 
correlation coefficients. Although these correlation coefficients fluctuated both 
in size and in direction from one experimental condition to another, which 
may have been due to the small sample size, the only individual treatment 
condition to evidence any significant correlation was the HRVR group. For - 
subjects in the HRVR condition, who, incidentally, manifested more attitude 


change than subjects in any of the other conditions, attitude change scores | 
were positively related to the i 


sample yielded only two significant relationships. — | 
to be positively related to both perceived quality 
:05), and emotional reaction to counterattitudinal 


Attitude change was found 
of (r = 33, df = 38;ф< 
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advocacy (r = .42, df = 38, p < .01). These findings agree with both reward- 
conflict and dissonance theories. 


D. Discussion 


Contrary to what was expected by either reward-conflict or dissonance 
theories, the overall main effect of reward magnitude was not significant. 
This finding agreed with some of the previously reported results (e.g., 14) 
but disagreed with others (e.g., 10). An analysis of the simple main effects 
due to reward magnitude, however, revealed that the HRVR subjects showed 
more attitude change than the LRVR subjects. Since this latter finding is 
consistent with the position of reward-conflict theory but inconsistent with 
that of dissonance theory, the burden of explanation seems to fall mainly on 
dissonance theory. The fact that the experimental design employed in this 
study emphasized most of the variables considered crucial to dissonance 
arousal—namely, choice and public commitment—makes justifying this 
result more difficult. To complicate matters ever further, the data obtained 
from subjects’ emotional reactions to the counterattitudinal advocacy pro- 
vided support for the assumption that dissonance—i.e., some negative emo- 
tional reaction—was aroused. The range of emotional responses varied from 
indifferent to negative reactions. There were no significant positive emotional 
responses to the counterattitudinal advocacy task even though attitude change 
was positively related to emotional reac ions; therefore, it is unlikely that a 
suggested absence of dissonance arousal can be used to explain this outcome. 

Part of the difficulty in accounting for all of the contradictory findings 
related to the effects of different magnitudes of reward for counterattitudinal 
advocacy on subsequent attitude change is inherent in the reward manipula- 
tion. Only when the reward magnitudes are perceived by subjects as being 
psychologically different would either reward-conflict or dissonance theories 
anticipate reward magnitude effects; yet, researchers, and this researcher is 
no exception, are seldom certain that their subjects actually do perceive the 
levels of reward magnitude used as psychologically different. Experimental 
designs do not guarantee that subjects will respond to their assigned reward 
treatment condition as its name—e.., high reward—implies (11). The inter- 


subject variability caused by the differential impact of the different reward 


magnitudes is probably answerable, to a large extent, for the inconsistent 
e investigated— 


findings. Therefore, the results related to the second variabl t 
ie., reinforcement schedules—which has been shown to have reliable be- 
havioral consequences—clarify, to some extent, the effect of reward for 
counterattitudinal advocacy оп subsequent attitude change. 
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The data, as expected by both reward-conflict and dissonance theories, 


indicated that the variable reinforcement schedule subjects spent more 
time on counterattitudinal advocacy, perceived the quality of their counter- 
attitudinal arguments as being better, and showed more attitude change 
than continuous reinforcement subjects. The success of the variable ratio 
schedule of reinforcement in effecting more attitude change than the con- 
tinuous reinforcement schedule cannot be compared to other data, directly, 
since, as previously mentioned, in no other counteratttiudinal advocacy study 
have reinforcement schedules been manipulated in a similar manner; how- 
ever, the superiority of variable ratio reinforcement schedules in effecting 
higher performance rates is well documented [see Bandura (2)]. Since the 
foundation upon which reward-conflict theory based its prediction is different 
from the rationale underlying the hypothesis of the dissonance theory, the 
process responsible for this finding remains to be examined. 

Reward-conflict theory holds reinforcement principles accountable for the 
superiority of variable ratio reinforcement schedules as compared to con- 
tinuous reinforcement schedules in efiecting attitude change; while, disso- 
nance theory suggests the effect is due to the amount of effort expended on 
counterattitudinal advocacy: €g., the number of counterattitudinal argu- 
ments written. Since the number of responses produced under the two sched- 
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AWARENESS OF INITIAL ATTITUDE AND PREDICTION OF 
FINAL ATTITUDE: A BYSTANDER REPLICATION* 1 


State University of New York at Buffalo 


VICTOR A. Harris AND HOWARD TAMLER 


SUMMARY 


An experiment examined the effects of three variables on bystander Ss’ 
predictions of involved Ss’ attitude responses within the context of a forced- 
compliance dissonance study: (а) monetary incentive offered involved Ss 
(50¢ or $2.50); (b) whether involved Ss had been confronted with their pre- 
test response (reinstatement) or not; (c) and whether the involved Ss’ ex- 
periment had been conducted in two parts (separation-of-experiments) or in 
one (nonseparation). A significant triple interaction indicated that the sepa- 
ration variable was affecting the relationship between incentive and reinstate- 
ment. Bystander Ss predicted dissonance-like results for all combinations of 
separation and reinstatement variables, except under conditions of reinstate- 
ment-nonseparation. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Bem (2, 3) has recently proposed that his interpersonal theory of selí- 
perception provides an alternative explanation for the major phenomena 
predicted by cognitive dissonance theory. As applied to forced-compliance 
attitude change research, Bem's model suggests that Ss in these experiments 
arrive at their final attitude after consideration of their behavior (writing 
a “counterattitudinal” essay) and the circumstances (amount of monetary 
incentive) which elicited that behavior. The finding that reliably occurs in 
such dissonance experiments is that Ss in low incentive condition end up with 
attitudes more in line with the “counterattitudinal” essay than Ss in high 
incentive conditions (cf. 7). According to Bem, Ss in these experiments are 
making inferences about their own “attitudes” in a manner comparable to 
that of a hypothetical observer viewing their behavior and its situational 
determinants, If this reasoning is correct, then Ss who are given only descrip- 
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tions of the forced-compliance situation (bystander Ss) should be 
predict accurately the results obtained from Ss who actually participate 
the forced-compliance experiment (involved Ss). In a series of сагы 
designed studies Bem (2, 3) has demonstrated that bystander Ss who 
merely given descriptions of the experimental situation accurately pre 
the final attitudes of Ss in the actual experiments, 
Jones, Linder, Kiesler, Zanna, and Brehm (6) have argued that the abi 
of Bem’s bystander Ss to predict accurately the results obtained from invol 
Ss in dissonance research is artifactual. Essentially, Jones et al. believe 
to test Bem’s claims fairly, bystander Ss must be presented with informat 
about the initial attitude of the involved S prior to his writing the couni 
attitudinal essay. When Jones et al. did "0t present bystander Ss with in 
formation about involved Ss' initial attitudes, their bystander Ss accurate Y 
predicted the dissonance results; however, when they did present their by 
stander Ss with such information, their bystander Ss did not predict the re-- 
sults found with involved Ss in dissonance experiments, In fact under n 
ditions of awareness of involved Ss' initial attitudes, Jones et al.’s bystander 
Ss predict more change in the direction of the counterattitudinal essay in the 
high than in the low incentive condition—an incentive effect. ; 
The question not answered either by Bem’s bystander studies or by Jones | 
et al.’s study is whether Ss in the actual forced-compliance experiments are _ 
truly aware of their initial attitudes prior to writing the counterattitudinal 
essay. This question is an important one; if the Ss who demonstrate disso- - 


nance in actual experiments are aware of their own initial attitudes, then the 


failure of Jones e£ als bystander Ss to predict dissonance results when they 
Were aware of the involved Ss) initial attitudes would appear to challenge 
Bem's position. 


Harris and Tamler (5) recently conducted a forced. 


ction of the essay than 


j \ i.e., typical dissonance results were ob- 
tained. The fact that involved Ss who Were made aware of their own initial 
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aware of involved Ss? initia] attitudes, raises questions about the adequacy of 
Bem's model, However, to challenge Bem's position effectively it must be 
shown that bystander Ss given descriptions of the Procedures used by Harris 
and Tamler (5) cannot accurately predict the results of that study: i.e., the 
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dissonance effect. The present bystander experiment was designed to provide 
just such evidence. 

A major difference between the present experiment and earlier bystander 
research involves the descriptions given the bystander Ss. The Bem (2, 3) and 
Jones e£ al. (6) studies utilized selective presentation of information to by- 
stander Ss. These selections were dictated by theoretical considerations: e.g., 
whether or not involved Ss have awareness of their initial attitudes. The 
present study gave bystander Ss a full and accurate portrayal of all verbal 
events under the control of the experimenter that had been presented to in- 
volved Ss in the Harris and Tamler (5) study. This approach is “unbiased” 
in that no theoretically guided prejudgments were made about what informa- 
tion to present to the bystander Ss. [Cf. Piliavin, Piliavin, Loewenton, Mc- 
Cauley, and Hammond (9) for a fuller discussion of this point.] 

Harris and Tamler (5) utilized two levels of incentive under conditions 
where Ss were shown their initial pretest response prior to being induced to 
write the counterattitudinal essay. The design involved a situation where one 
experimenter conducted the experimental manipulations while a second ex- 
perimenter—who was unaware of which incentive level had been presented to 
the subject—collected the final attitude measure in an allegedly different 
experiment (a separation-of-experiments design). 

The present experiment examined the effects of three variables on by- 
standers’ predictions of involved Ss’ responses: amount of monetary incentive 
offered Ss (504 ог $2.50); whether the Ss had been confronted with their 
pretest response (reinstatement) or not (nonreinstatement); and whether 
the experiment had been conducted in two parts (separation-of-experiments) 
or one (nonseparation). This 2 X 2 X 2 design not only allowed a test of 
bystander Ss’ ability to predict the results of Harris and Tamler (5), as well 
as the results of standard nonreinstatement separation research (e.g., 7) 
which also used involved Ss, but also allowed the opportunity to replicate 
earlier studies involving bystander Ss' predictions. Table 1 presents the 
studies that are related to the present experiment and the conditions that 
either provide for replication of previous bystander research or provide for 
tests of bystanders’ predictive accuracy, as in the case of involved subject 
research. 

It was our expectation that in those conditions where bystander Ss were 
nitial attitudes (nonreinstatement conditions), the 
dissonance findings: i.e., more attitude 
tive than of high incentive. However, 
re aware of involved Ss’ initial atti- 


unaware of involved Ss’ i 
bystanders would accurately predict 
change under conditions of low incen 
under conditions where bystander Ss we 
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TABLE 1 
Previous RESEARCH AND CONDITIONS OF PRESENT EXPERIMENT 
THAT PROVIDE FOR REPLICATION 


Study Type Result Conditions that replicate 
Bem (2) B D P " 
Nonreinstatement, nonseparation 
Jones et al. (6) B D by high and low incentive 
Experiment I 
Jones et al. (6) B I Reinstatement, nonseparation 
Modified Bem experiment by high and low incentive 
Harris & Tamler (5) I D Reinstatement, separation, by 
: high and low incentive 
Linder, Cooper, & Jones (7) I D Nonreinstatement, separation, by 


high and low incentive 


Note: Type—B — bystander experiment, I — involved subjects experiment ; Result— 
D = dissonance results, I = incentive results, 
tudes (reinstatement conditions) we believed that the bystanders would fail 
to predict the dissonance findings. This failure to predict dissonance results 
would mean that bystander Ss were unable to predict the results obtained 
with involved Ss by Harris and Tamler, even though they were provided 
with a complete description of the procedure. If bystander Ss failed to predict 
the involved Ss’ final attitude in reinstatement conditions, we would have a 
replication of Jones e£ als finding that bystander Ss cannot accurately pre- 
dict involved Ss’ final attitude when aware of their initial attitude. Such a 
replication would strengthen Jones e£ als arguments against Bem's position. 

Although separation, as a variable, was not expected to exert a major 
influence on the pattern of results, its inclusion was necessary for methodolog- 
ical reasons—Harris and Tamler’s involved Ss study was a separation-of- 
experiments design, while Jones ef als bystander Ss study utilized bystander 
predictions about outcomes in a nonseparation design, Further, the important 
role of separation in involved subject experimentation (1, 7, 10) made us 
aware of the possibility that separation could, in combination with the rein- 
statement variable, have an impact on the results. At a minimum we expected 
that our bystander Ss would perceive more pressure acting on involved Ss to 
maintain consistency with their initial attitudes in the reinstatement non- 
separation conditions than in reinstatement separation conditions. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 
The subjects were 65? undergraduates in introductory courses in history 


and biology at State University of New York at Buffalo who volunteered to. 


2 The data from one subject whose score was at the mean of his condition were deleted 
to equalize the cell entries. 
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participate in a half-hour experiment on Tape Recording Judgment in return 
for $1.50. 


2. Procedure 


When subjects arrived they were handed experimental booklets which con- 
tained the following instructions on the cover sheet. These instructions were 
read aloud by the experimenter as Ss followed on their copies. 


The purpose of this experiment is to determine how accurately people can 
judge another person, using only indirect and limited information. Right 
now you will be given some information about an undergraduate student at 
State University of New York who participated in a recent study. Pay close 
attention, because your task will be to make accurate judgments about some 
aspect of this person. 

As part of a survey conducted by a graduate student, introductory psy- 
chology students were selected at random and asked to participate in a study. 
One of the course requirements for introductory psychology js that all stu- 
dents must earn credit by serving as experimental subjects. You will now hear 
a tape recording of the actual conversation which took place when one of 
these subjects, whom we'll call John, arrived for the study. The first voice 
you will hear will be that of the experimenter. 


Subjects then listened to one of eight tapes (the particular tape depending 
upon experimental condition), read the materials in the booklet, and com- 
pleted the dependent measure. 

The experimental tapes were constructed from a script which combined the 
experimenters’ actual remarks from the Harris and Tamler (5) study with 
the “average subjects’ responses.” In essence, then, the tapes which were 
presented to Ss as recordings of actual experimental sessions were as close as 
possible to the “real thing.” (Technical difficulties precluded our recording 
of actual sessions from the earlier experiment.) For purposes of constructing 
the tapes, the involved Ss study was broken into a sequence of six discrete 
steps: 1) S enters experimental rooms, preliminary conversation with E; 2) 
E shows S his response to attitude item on pretest; 3) E asks S to write coun- 
ter-attitudinal essay for (а) 504 or (b) $2.50; 4) S agrees and writes essay; 
5) S leaves first experiment and proceeds to second experiment; 6) S enters 
second experimental room, listens to cover story by second E, and fills out 
an anonymous attitude questionnaire. 

The script was recorded as a separation-of-experiments, reinstatement, 50g 
version (Steps 1, 2, 3a, 4, 5, and 6). Sections of tape were then deleted to 
produce nonreinstatement (step 2 cut) and nonseparation versions (steps 5 


3 In the actual experiment S then filled out further questionnaires which led to probing 
for suspicion and finally extensive debriefing. 
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and 6 cut). A separate recording was also made of the sentence containing 
the high incentive manipulation (step 3b) and the sentence directly preceding 
it. By appropriate tape-editing procedures, all eight conditions were created 
from the one basic recording and the high incentive ($2.50) sentence. The 
rather complex process, done by a skilled technician using professional equip- 
ment, assured maximum similarity among the tapes.* 

To summarize, Ss in the separation-of-experiments conditions heard either 
a tape containing steps 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (separation, reinstatement) or a tape 
containing steps 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 (separation, nonreinstatement); Ss in the non- 
separation conditions heard either a tape containing steps 1, 2, 3, 4 (non- 
separation, reinstatement) or a tape containing steps 1, 3, 4 (nonseparation, 
nonreinstatement). 

The subjects’ experimental booklets included instructions, a verbatim copy 
of an essay written by an “involved” subject who actually had changed his 
opinion, and the dependent measure. For subjects in the nonseparation condi- 
tion, the dependent measure and associated instructions read: 


The scale shown below is identical to that used in the original opinion 
questionnaire, From the information you now have, estimate as well as you 
can John's actual opinion on this issue. Indicate this by circling the appro- 
priate number on the scale, 


"In America today the right of freedom of Speech is really limited to those 
people who basically support the present political system." 
DISAGREE 123456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 AGREE 


After hearing John leave the first 
5 and 6 of the script), Ss in the Se 


on freedom of speech. (Each item ha 
Their instructions were as follows: 


John then filled out the questionnaire. The following page is a copy of this 
questionnaire. Read the Instructions carefully; then, from the information 
you now have, estimate as well as 
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shown by means of an opaque projector John’s actual responses on a multi- 
item premeasure which included the item on freedom of speech. John’s initial 
attitude was 15 on a scale from 1 (Disagree) to 19 (Agree) on the freedom 
of speech item quoted above. 

The essay written by an involved subject (John) which was presented to 
all Ss clearly supported the disagree position. 

The experiment was planned so that the experimenter was unaware of 
both reinstatement condition and incentive level of the particular tape while 
reading the instructions to the Ss. The opaque projector was set up for all 
conditions. If the tape recording mentioned reinstatement (step 2), E merely 
turned the switch and projected the questionnaire. 


C. RESULTS 


The dependent variable in this experiment was the bystander Ss' estimates 
or predictions of “John’s” attitude toward the existence of limitations on 
freedom of speech—as indicated on a scale from 1 (disagree) to 19 (agree). 
It is apparent from inspection of the mean scores for Ss in the eight condi- 
tions, indicated in Figures 1a and 1b, that there is an interaction among the 
variables of incentive, separation, and reinstatement. An analysis of variance 
confirmed the statistical reliability of this interaction (F = 4.65; ? < .05; 
dj = 1,56) which is caused by the bystander Ss’ predicting attitudes more in 
line with the counterattitudinal essay in the $2.50 condition than in the 507 
condition under reinstatement and nonseparation, while under all other com- 
binations of the reinstatement and separation variables their predictions are 
just the reverse. Because of the complex pattern of the results, we will initially 
examine the data as a function of the separation variable. 

With reference first to the nonseparation data Figure 1a), which is com- 
parable to that reported by Jones e£ al., our expectations appear to be sub- 
stantiated. There is a significant crossover interaction as a function of rein- 
statement and incentive under these nonseparation conditions (F — 5112: 
û < .05; df = 1,28). Under conditions of nonreinstatement, Ss predict atti- 
tudes more in line with the counterattitudinal essay in the 50¢ (X = 10.1) than 
in the $2.50 (X = 13.6) condition—in other words, a dissonance effect (recall 
that “John’s” essay was clearly toward the “disagree,” or Jow end of the 
attitude continuum). The difference between these means approaches sig- 
nificance at the 5% level (F = 4.15; 05 < р < 10; df = 1,14). Under 
conditions of reinstatement, where bystanders are aware of the involved Ss’ 
initial attitudinal position of 15, Ss predict attitudes more in line with the 
essay in the $2.50 (X = 10.5) than in the 50g (X = 13.25) incentive con- 
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FIGURE 1 
Errkcrs or REINSTATEMENT: A—IN NONSEPARATION DzsicN; B—In SEPARATION DESIGN 


ditions: i.e., an incentive effect. This incentive effect is of marginal statistical 
reliability (F = 2.74; 10< 2 < .20; df = 1,14). The above results are 
consistent with the expectations set forth in the introduction: namely, that 
bystander Ss can only predict dissonance effects when they are unaware of 
involved S's initial attitudes (nonreinstatement conditions). These data rep- 
resent a replication of Jones e£ al.’s findings, 

However, when we turn to the da 


: Á ta from Separation-of-experiments condi- 
tions (Figure 1b), the pattern is 


quite different. There is no interaction 


(X* — 10.9 and 14.1) than in the 
The main effect of incentive evident in these data is signi 

s significant at the 5% 
level (F=48; p< 05; df = 1,2 is: : 
with the reasoning of the introdu 


ed in the reinstatement conditions are central to 
ts, these data are re-presented in Figure 2 in order 
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FIGURE 2 
EFFECTS ОР SEPARATION VARIABLE IN REINSTATEMENT CONDITIONS 
to facilitate comparisons. Analysis of these data indicates that the interaction 
between the incentive level and the separation variable is statistically reliable 
(F = 5.62; p < .05; df = 1,28). As noted above, under nonseparation-rein- 
statement conditions Ss predicted slightly more change in the direction of the 
essay in the $2.50 than in the 50¢ condition; however, under separation-rein- 
statement conditions Ss predict significantly more change toward the counter- 
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attitudinal essay in the 50¢ (X = 10.9) than $2.50 (X = 15.4) condition 
(F = 623; p < 05; df = 1,14). 


D. Discussion 


One possible interpretation of the data from this experiment would be to 
assert that under all conditions except reinstatement-nonseparation, by- 
stander Ss predicted dissonance results, and then proceed to examine the 
reasons for the bystanders’ failure to predict dissonance under this single 
set of circumstances. However, such an interpretation is open to question on 
the grounds that the data in the nonreinstatement-separation condition might 
not represent predictions of dissonance effects. These data indicate no change 
toward the direction advocated in the essay in the 50¢ condition and change 
away from the position of the essay in the $2.50 condition. This interpretation is 
strengthened when the above results are compared with those of nonreinstate- 
ment-nonseparation. As Figure 1а indicates, under conditions of nonreinstate- 
ment-nonseparation Ss predict final attitudes more in line with the essay in 
the 50¢ than in the $2.50 condition. Thus the “dissonance-like” results under 
nonreinstatement-separation appear to be due, not to bystanders’ predictions 
of “more change for less incentive,” but rather to predictions of more negative 
change for more incentive. If for no other reason, the nonreinstatement data 
are important because they indicate the need for caution in interpreting “dis- 
sonance” results in situations where change scores cannot be obtained. 

The failure of our bystander Ss to Predict “dissonance” results under rein- 
statement-nonseparation conditions cannot be automatically interpreted as 
evidence against Bem’s model because, to our knowledge, no one has reported 
obtaining dissonance results with involved Ss under these conditions, In other 
words, for Jones e¢ al.’s results (no dissonance with conditions of reinstate- 
ment-nonseparation) and our replication of their findings to be seen as casting 


doubt on Bem’s model, it would be necessary to demonstrate dissonance with 
involved Ss under such conditions, 


ль sss 
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involved Ss’ guesses about the results desired by the “actual” experimenter. 

Carrying this speculation one step further brings us to the rather intriguing 
notion that bystanders believe that involved Ss believe that experimenters 
desire incentive results rather than dissonance results. Unfortunately, with- 
out data on bystanders’ beliefs the above remains merely interesting specula- 
tion. 

Given the distinctive pattern of results obtained in this study—particularly 
the results of bystander Ss’ predictions when aware of involved Ss’ initial 
attitudes—what can we now conclude about Bem’s model? In the introduc- 
tion it was argued that Jones e£ al.’s bystander Ss’ failure to predict disso- 
nance outcomes when aware of involved Ss’ initial attitudes, coupled with 
Harris and Tamler’s finding that involved Ss yielded dissonance outcomes 
when made aware of their initial attitudes, would mean that Bem’s view 
could not be maintained. However, it was also pointed out that before his 
position could be confidently rejected, an “unbiased” bystander study would 
have to be conducted. Contrary to our expectations, bystander Ss who listened 
to an “exact” reproduction of the Harris and Tamler study were able to 
predict the results. The parallelism of results between bystanders’ predictions 
under conditions of reinstatement-separation and actual results obtained 
under such conditions provides support for Bem’s position. 

One advantage of the present research over past bystander studies is the 
manner in which bystander Ss were made aware of involved Ss’ initial atti- 
tudes. In previous research—e.g., Jones et al.—bystanders were merely told 
the initial attitude of the involved S. In this study, however, bystanders found 
out the involved S's initial attitude by hearing the tape recording of the 
involved S being informed of his pretest response. There is no question, then, 
as to whether bystander Ss were aware or unaware of information available 
to the involved Ss. Bystanders knew the involved S’s initial attitude and they 
knew the involved S knew his initial attitude. This methodology allowed us 
to investigate bystanders’ predictions without having to choose between Bem 
(2, 3) and his critics (6, 8) regarding the issue of involved Ss’ awareness or 
lack of awareness of their own initial attitudes.” 

Finally, we should note that although we have some reservation about a 
dissonance interpretation of our bystanders’ predictions in the nonreinstate- 
ment-separation condition, in every case where the design of the present 
study constituted a test of bystanders’ abilities to predict the results found 


Же 


5 Since the completion of this study, Bem and McConnell (4) presented evidence that 
further supports Bem's contention that for involved Ss the initial attitude does not 
Play a part in the selection of a final attitudinal position. 
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in involved Ss research, or a replication of previous bystander research (see 
Table 1), the patterns of results do indeed replicate the findings of such re- 
search. 


T 
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AN EMPIRICAL RESTATEMENT OF THE 
RECIPROCITY NORMS* 1 


State University of New York at Albany 


PETER Naccr, RICHARD E. STAPLETON, AND JAMES T. TEDESCHI 


SUMMARY 


The positive norm of reciprocity makes two minimal demands: (а) help 
those who help you; and (5) do not harm those who help you. The comple- 
mentary norm of retaliation may be interpreted as making two similar de- 
mands: (a) harm those who harm you; and (5) do not help those who harm 
you. Previous research has verified that the first demand for both norms does 
govern human behavior, but has never looked at the second demands. This 
study investigated the second minimal demands of both norms by using a 2 X 
2 factorial design. Half of the Ss were either given benefits or not by a C, and 
then were permitted to shock her. The remaining Ss were either shocked or not 
shocked by a C and then allowed to benefit her. The predictions were that Ss 
would not harm those who benefited them and would not benefit those who 
harmed them. Results did not support these hypotheses. The Ss' impressions 
of the other person and of themselves were consistent with the behavioral data. 
It was concluded that the reciprocity norms must be delimited to behaviors 
within positive or negative modes of reinforcement. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


In its most general form the positive norm of reciprocity makes two minimal 
demands: (a) an individual should help those who help him; and (5) an 
individual should not harm those who help him (8). Evidence shows rather 
unequivocably that people will help or benefit those who have helped them 
(7, 9, 13, 16, 23). However, no evidence has been gathered to test the second 
minimal demand of the positive reciprocity norm. 

Although Gouldner (8) made only passing reference to the negative norm 
of reciprocity (Lex Talionis—an eye for an eye), the authors suggest that the 
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most general statement of it might be considered to be complementary to the 
positive norm: (a) an individual should harm those who harm him; and 
(5) an individual should not help those who harm him. Again, only the first 
part of this statement has been supported experimentally (1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 11, 
12, 15, 18, 20, 21). Each of these studies has shown that subjects (Ss) will 
shock (harm) those who have previously shocked or insulted them. 

In the present study, two research paradigms that have separately been 
shown to produce reciprocity behaviors were utilized to examine the untested 
aspects (i.e., the second minimal demands) of both norms of reciprocity. 
Helm, Bonoma, and Tedeschi (10) had Ss participate in a probability estima- 
tion study with a confederate (C) where the latter was initially the “operator” 
and the S was the “estimator.” The estimator’s task was to state the prob- 
ability that he would be shocked on each of 10 trials. Allegedly, the operator 
could freely choose to shock or not shock the estimator on each of these 10 
trials. Actually, the C was programmed to administer one, five, or nine shocks 
to Ss. Then, positions were reversed so that the Ss had the opportunity to 
shock the C. The results showed that Ss administered harm to the C according 
to how frequently he had harmed them. In the second paradigm, Stapleton, 
Nacci, and Tedeschi (19) had Ss estimate the probability on each of 10 
trials that the C-operator would give them points which were tradeable for 
extra experimental credit. The C gave them points either one, five, or nine 
times. When the roles were reversed, Ss reciprocated according to the amount 
they had been given. The results of these two studies clearly justify com- 
bining the paradigms in order to investigate the cross-modal aspects of the 
reciprocity norms. 

In the present experiment, the $ was always estimator first and then 
operator. The 5 was the potential recipient of either points or shocks, and 
received these either on none or all of the 10 initial trials. Ss who estimated 
the probability of receiving harm later became operators who could give 
benefits, and Ss who estimated the probability of receiving benefits became 
operators who could administer harm. Hence, a 2 X 2 factorial design was 
employed AN half of the Ss were either shocked or not shocked and then 
were given the opportunity to ret i j ini 
either given points or not aM m M me кка А n 

urn shocks. If the reciprocity 
norms do apply across modes of reinforcement, then it would be expected that 


Ss should not harm those who benefit them and should not benefit those who 
harm them. 
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B. METHOD 
1. Subjects and Experimental Personnel 


Forty-eight females fulfilled an introductory psychology course require- 
ment by their participation and were randomized across the four cells of the 
study. Four male undergraduate psychology majors served as experimenters 
(Es) and four female undergraduate psychology majors served as Cs. The 
experimental personnel were randomized across conditions. 


2. Apparatus 


The “benefits” room was а 12’ X 15’ cubicle, containing a table with a 3’ 
wood partition placed in the middle. The estimator’s side of the table con- 
tained (a) a small box with a white cue light on top; and (5) a four-digit 
Foringer cumulative counter, which recorded the total number of points 
given by the operator. On the operator’s side of the partition there were (а) 
a small box with a white cue light on top; and (b) an electronic control box 
with a button on the top which actuated the estimator’s counter. The cue 
lights were controlled by the Z from another room and were used to signal 
the start of a new trial. 

The “harm” room was a similar 12’ X 15’ cubicle with a partitioned table 
in the center. On the estimator’s side of the table there were a white cue light 
and a pair of finger electrodes. At the operator’s end of the table, there were 
another cue light and a model 1154 milliamp. Foringer shock generator which 
delivered a 15 milliamp. shock for a .5-second duration when activated by 
the push of a button. The Е controlled the cue lights from another room and 
used them to signal the beginning of a new trial. 


3. Procedure 


A C and S were met in the waiting room and ushered to either the harm 


or benefits room where a sham drawing was held to determine the role of 


each person. The S was always estimator and the C was operator. The E 
always explained that electric shock was used in the experiment and that 
they were free to leave with full credit if they chose to do so. The C immedi- 
ately replied that she was willing to continue. When both had consented, they 


were seated at the table. 
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If the S was the estimator in the harm condition first, then finger electrodes 
were attached to two fingers on her nonpreferred hand. The S was provided 
with a form which indicated 10 trials and was asked to estimate a probability 
in whole numbers from 0% to 100% that the “other person” would give her 
a shock each time the white light in front of her was illuminated. The S had 
15 seconds within which to make the probability estimation. The white light 
then illuminated for a period of five seconds. The C was instructed on how to 
administer shocks and was told that she could shock the S or not (“it is 
strictly up to you") whenever the white cue light came on. The C was asked 
to keep a record of her decisions on a form provided to her. Both sets of 
instructions could easily be overheard by the other person. 

When the S was the estimator in the benefits situation first, essentially the 
same procedure was followed, except that the “other person” could provide 
two points on each of 10 trials; each point was worth five minutes of extra 
experimental time, Intertrial intervals were again 15 seconds, and benefits 
could be given during the five seconds that the white cue light was illuminated. 
After giving the appropriate instructions, the E activated the apparatus, told 
the 5 to make her first estimation, and left the room to time the trials. The 
C either gave the shock always or never, and gave the two-point benefits on 
every trial or on none. 

After the 10th trial, the E re-entered the cubicle and asked the two occu- 
pants to follow him to the other cubicle. They were informed that they would 
change roles, with the S becoming operator and the C becoming estimator. 
Exactly the same procedure was followed in this second half of the experi- 
ment, except for the reversal of roles and the change from benefits to harm or 
from harm to benefits situations. 

Upon completion of the 10 reciprocity trials, the C and the S were led to 
separate cubicles where the S was asked to give her impressions of her own 
behavior and that of the other girl on a shortened form of the Semantic 
Differential (14). Each page (for other and self) contained 12 polar adjec- 
tives, four adjectives for each of the three dimensions of the scale. The 
Evaluative dimension contained the adjectives good-bad, kind-cruel, honest- 
dishonest, and beneficial-harmíul, The Activity dimension contained the 

adjectives active-passive, progressive-regressive, changeable-stable, and 
excitable-calm. The Potency dimension contained the adjectives hard-soft, 
strong-weak, severe-lenient, and rash-cautious. A score for each dimension 
was obtained by adding the ratings of the four relevant adjectives. After 
completing the questionnaire, the Ss were debriefed and dismissed. 
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C. RESULTS 
1. Reciprocity Behavior 


The frequency with which subjects exercised their options as operators 
was analyzed by a 2 X 2 analysis of variance. Clearly, Ss were more willing 
to give benefits (X — 6.375) than to administer harm (X — 2.000; F — 
38.734, df — 1/44, p « .001). Neither the frequency with which Ss received 
benefits or harm, nor the interaction term produced significant effects ($ > 
.10). Hence, the hypotheses that Ss would not harm another who had bene- 
fited them and would not benefit another who had harmed them were not 
supported. 

However, it was clear that Ss were sensitive to the manipulations of the 
experiment by their probability estimations. Each S’s probability estimations 
were averaged over 10 trials and analyzed. The type of reinforcement received 
significantly affected the Ss? estimations (F = 6.073, df = 1/44, p < .02). 
Ss who were in the harm conditions first had lower probability estimations 
(X — .391) than Ss who were first in the benefits condition (X — .524). 
The actual frequency of receiving either harm or benefits also produced a 
main effect on estimations (F — 36.456, df — 1/44, p < .001). Ss who never 
received either harm or benefits had lower probability estimations = 
294) than did Ss who always received harm or benefits (X = .621). The 
interaction term had no significant effect on the Ss’ probability estimations. 


2. Impressions of the Other 


Separate 2 X 2 analyses of variance were performed on the scores obtained 
from the three dimensions of the Semantic Differential. The evaluative (F — 
11.020, dj = 1/44, p < .002) and the activity (F = 6.306, df = 1/44, p < 
02) ratings of the С were affected by the type of reinforcement that both 
she and the Ss controlled as operators. Whether or not she delivered them, 
the C was perceived as evaluatively more positive (X = 4.708) and less 
active (X = —1.958) when she controlled benefits, and evaluatively less 
positive (X = .750) and more active (X — 1.250) when she could mediate 
harm. 

Although the frequency with which the C exercised her options either to 
reward or punish the S produced a main effect on her perceived potency (F = 
3.994, df = 1/44, P < .05), an interpretation must account for the inter- 
action of this factor (1.е., frequency) with the type of reinforcement available 
to the C (F = 20.495, df = 1/44, < .001). In the conditions where the C 
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could benefit the S, she was perceived as more impotent (X = —2.75) when 
she provided the benefits than when she did not (X — —1.67). In the other 
conditions where the C could administer shocks to the S, she was perceived 
as more potent (X — 2.42) when she always mediated harm than when she 
never did (X — —4.25). Apparently, the potential to harm another produces 
wider fluctuations in perceived potency than does the potential to benefit 
another. 


3. Self-Impressions 


The self-ratings from the Semantic Differential were also analyzed. A main 
effect of paradigm was found on Ss’ self-evaluations (F — 8.802, df = 1/44, 
p < .005) and ratings of self-activity (F = 12.920, df = 1/44, p < .001). 
The Ss who estimated the probability of receiving benefits and who were 
subsequently given the capability of mediating harm rated themselves as 
more positive (X — 4.63) and as less active (X — —1.75), while those Ss 
who estimated the probability of receiving harm and who then were given the 
opportunity to mediate benefits saw themselves as less positive (X = .958) 
and as more active (X = 2.91), 


D. Discussion 


Contrary to the expectations derived from the full statement of the re- 
ciprocity norms (8), Ss who were harmed provided as many benefits to the 
harm-doer as did Ss who were not harmed by their experimental partner. In 
addition, Ss who were benefited displayed as strong a tendency to administer 
harm as Ss who were not benefited. Since each of the separate situations (i.e., 
harm and benefits) employed in this study have been shown to produce rec- 
iprocity behaviors (10, 19), the present evidence suggests that the norms of 
reciprocity must be delimited to statements of exchange only within positive 
or negative modes of reinforcement. It may be concluded that the positive 
norm of reciprocity refers only to obligations to return benefits and does not 
prescribe how a person should act towards his benefactor in a potentially 
harmful situation. Similarly, the negative reciprocity norm refers only to the 
right of a person to harm those who have harmed him and does not prescribe 


how an injured person should act towards his harm-doer in potentially bene- 
ficial situations. — 


ё 


Impressions of the С were consistent with those found in recent studies | 


that used the same basic procedures except that Ss did not have the oppor- 
tunity to reciprocate harm or benefits (4, 17). It is reasonable to conclude 
that Ss evaluated themselves and the other person more as a function of the 
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initial situation than as a function of the behaviors each emitted, since their 
self-impressions were complementary to their perceptions of the other person: 
ie. the C. For example, Ss who were first potential recipients of benefits, 
whether or not such were actually received, perceived the other person and 
themselves as evaluatively positive and inactive, while Ss who were po- 
tential targets of harm rated the other person and themselves as evaluatively 
negative and active. Yet, the frequency with which harm or benefits were 
mediated did not affect the S's evaluation of the C. 

Within the harm situation, however, C was perceived as very potent when 
she administered harm and impotent when she did not. Within the benefits 
situation, the C was perceived as more impotent when she provided rewards 
than when she did not. Thus, for withholding harm or for providing benefits 
a person gained little credit in attractiveness, but lost in perceived powerful- 
ness. The strong impact of the initial situation on the impressions of the Ss 
supports the conclusion that the norms of reciprocity are empirically limited 
to behaviors within positive or negative modes of reinforcement. 

The present results have important implications for a theory of inter- 
personal attraction, as well as for the delimitation of the reciprocity norms. 
Tedeschi (22) conceived of attraction as an attitude, composed of cognitive, 
affective, and dispositional components. The cognitive aspect of attraction 
was defined as the expectancy that another will noncontingently or altruis- 
tically mediate benefits of various types and values across situations and over 
time. Disattraction was not considered as simply low attraction or the op- 
posite of attraction, but rather as involving a different expectancy: that 
another will mediate unprovoked harm of various types and magnitudes 
across situations and time, With such a conceptualization, it is possible to 
like and dislike the same person. The disposition to benefit another is regu- 
lated by the strength of the expectancy that the other would benefit the 
individual, and the disposition to harm another is regulated by the strength 
of the expectancy that the other would mediate unprovoked harm to the 
individual. The first minimal demands of the reciprocity norms were postu- 
lated as underlying these functions. Tf the second minimal demands of the 
reciprocity norms did govern human behaviors, then persons would behave 
toward each other by generalizing across positive and negative modes of 
reinforcement; however, if this were so, then Tedeschi’s theory of inter- 
personal attraction would clearly be disconfirmed, since liking and disliking 
were assumed to be orthogonal. The present data are quite supportive of 
Tedeschi’s theory. There is no necessary relationship between helping and 
harming. We often hurt those we love and sometimes like those who hurt us. 
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THE EFFECTS OF ROLE AND SEX ON THE 
PERCEPTION OF OTHERS** 


Department of Psychology, Clark University 


SEYMOUR J. FRIEDLAND, WALTER H. CROCKETT, AND James D. LARD 


SUMMARY 


The contribution of role and sex of another person to impression formed 
were examined experimentally. College students were presented with written 
descriptions which varied in the sex and social role attributed to the other 
person. The three roles used were chosen to represent the expressive (social 
worker) and instrumental (engineer) functions that are stressed in Parsons’s 
theory of role differentiation; in addition, for some subjects the other person 
was said to be a husband and father or a housewife and mother. Contrary to 
the implications of previous studies of sex stereotypes, role, not sex, carried 
the greatest weight for subject’s attribution of personality characteristics, 
though the woman in the instrumental role was given low ratings on likeable- 
ness. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The extensive literature concerned yith the perception of men and women 
is consistent in reporting agreement as to the traits that are perceived as 
characteristic of men and women and the evaluation of those traits (2, 7, 8, 
16, 17). Sheriffs and Jarrett (17) point out that virtually no behavior or 
quality escapes inclusion into the male or female stereotype, and that these 
stereotypes are substantially the same whether held by men or women. 
Furthermore, there are consistent differences in the desirability of the qualities 
assigned to the sexes: both men and women attribute the most favorable 
qualities to men. 

The studies that demonstrate such stereotypes share a common method- 
ology, exemplified in the experiment by Rosenkrantz е? al. (16). Subjects 
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were told to imagine that they were going to meet a person for the first time 
and that the only thing they knew in advance was the person was an adult 
male (or an adult female). Subjects then rated the individual on a set of 
descriptive traits. The content of the sex-role stereotype was determined by 
comparing ratings of men with those of women. It should be noted that this 
method permits examination only of the effects of the sex role upon the 
impression formed. It does not permit the simultaneous examination of other 
factors that might produce differential perceptions, such as the other social 
positions the person occupies. 

The potential importance of a knowledge of the other person’s social roles 
is underlined by the finding that predictions of others’ behavior on the basis 
of social role are more accurate than are predictions based on his personality 
traits (4, 5, 12). It has been suggested, however, that biological sex is espe- 
cially important as a cue to personality characteristics because sex and the 
occupancy of social roles are inextricably intertwined. If a person’s social 
roles are regularly assigned on the basis of sex, that person’s social experiences 
and the types of behavior he displays should also vary with biological sex 
(9, 10, 11). 

In elaborating this position, Parsons relies upon his distinction between 
expressive and instrumental functions in role performance. Expressive roles 
are those that are primarily centered in interpersonal tasks, which are con- 
cerned with maintaining and strengthening interpersonal relationships. By 
contrast, instrumental roles are primarily involved with task accomplish- 
ments; their occupants are concerned with things rather than people, with 
solutions to problems rather than interpersonal relationships. Most roles 
probably require both types of functions, however, with one type predominat- 
ing. Parsons further suggests that given the nature of the family in relation- 
ship to the larger Society, and women's child-bearing functions, women are 
primarily assigned to roles that are predominantly expressive, and men to 
predominantly instrumental roles. i 

The few studies that have been based on Parsons’ conceptions have, for 
the most part, confirmed the proposition that roles may be differentiated 
according to the proportion of expressive and instrumental functions they 
include. They also suggest that the sorting of individuals by sex to types of 
roles follows the predicted pattern (1, 6, 18, 20). It is important to note that 
the present investigators are not suggesting the universal validity of such a 

Rows of role categorization and allocation beyond our own immediate cul- 
ure. 


In the studies of sex-role Stereotypes to which we have already referred, 
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expressive traits are typically attributed to women and instrumental traits 
to men. Yet one may question whether these results actually reflected the 
operation of sex-role stereotypes so much as the use by subjects of sex as a 
key to the role occupied by the other person. The chain of inferences may 
have been mediated by inferences about the other person’s more general social 
roles. Thus, subjects’ patterns of inferences may actually have been “man, 
therefore Role Type A, therefore instrumental trait” and “woman, therefore 
Role Type B, therefore expressive trait,” instead of simply “man therefore 
instrumental trait” and “women therefore expressive trait.” If this were 
true, then the pattern of inferences would actually be determined not so much 
by a sex-role stereotype as by an undetected extrapolation from a knowledge 
of the person’s sex to the presumption of his typical social role, and thence 
to his dispositional qualities. Rokeach has invoked a similar process in ex- 
plaining the effects of ethnic group membership on liking (13, 14, 15, 19). 
He suggests that knowledge of ethnic group membership produces inferences 
about the other person’s beliefs which then provide additional inferences about 
his character, but that the chain of inferences may be broken simply by pro- 
viding the subject with knowledge of the other’s beliefs, as well as his ethnic 
group membership. 

The present experiment was specifically designed to test the effects of sex 
and social role upon subjects’ inferences about another person. This was 
accomplished by providing subjects with descriptions in which systematic 
variations were made of the other person’s sex and of the instrumental or 
expressive qualities demanded by his or her social role. The relative effects 
of sex and social role and of their interaction were examined in terms of sub- 
jects’ inferences to expressive and instrumental qualities and behaviors, and 
in terms of their general evaluations of the other person. 


B. PROCEDURES 
1. Subjects and Overall Procedure 


Subjects were 240 men and women students in introductory psychology 
classes at a large New England university. ‘All measures were obtained in one 
session while the subjects were attending regularly scheduled classes. 

The subjects were told that this was a study of how people form impres- 
sions of others, and that they would be given a brief description of another 
person upon which to base those impressions. In fact, six different descrip- 
tions were prepared, identical in content except for the sex and social role 
that was attributed to the other person. Variations in content were intro- 


duced by presenting, to different subjects, all possible combinations of male 
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or female sex with three types of role: Home (housewife-mother or husband- 
father), Expressive (social-worker), and Instrumental (engineer). Subjects 
then wrote a brief description of their impressions of this person and described 
their impressions on an extended questionnaire. 


2. Stimulus Materials 


Aside from the sex and the role of the stimulus person, the six descriptions 
were identical. Thus, for subjects who received the Instrumental role the 
description was 

John Sanders is in his late 20’s and lives in a large city in Massachusetts. 
He comes from an average family and has one brother and one sister. He is 


presently an engineer with an electronics firm in Boston. He is generally happy 
in his life, but like most people there are some things he would like changed. 


Sex of the stimulus person was varied by substituting “Joan” for “John” 
and the appropriate feminine pronouns for the masculine pronouns. To vary 
the role of the stimulus person, the phrase “an engineer with an electronics 
firm” was replaced, for subjects who received the Home role, by “a husband 
(or housewife) and the father (or mother) of two children.” For subjects 
who received the Expressive role, the phrase describing the other’s role was 
“a social worker with an agency in Boston.” These three roles—engineer, 
social worker, and husband or wife—were chosen for their expected familiarity 
to the subjects, and especially for their meaningful fit with the instrumental 
or expressive functions discussed above. Thus, the social worker role presum- 
ably requires skills and interests dealing with people in close interpersonal 
relationships; the engineer role is identified with problem solving and tech- 


nical ability; the home role theoretically serves as the basis for the acquisition 
of other roles, 


3. Impression Formation Measures 


Three types of measures were taken of the impressions formed of the 
stimulus persons; a written free description of the other, a set of 27 rating 
scales on which the other person was judged, and a set of six situations in 
which the other's behavior was predicted. 

а. Written descriptions. After reading the stimulus information, all sub- 
jects were asked to describe their impressions of the stimulus person as they 
would to a close friend, indicating what they knew, thought, and felt about 
this person. The tone of each description was subsequently rated by two 
judges according to the degree of positive or negative regard the subject had 
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for the other. Ratings were made on a seven-point scale, which ranged from 
negative through neutral to positive. The product-moment correlation be- 
tween the two judges’ scores was +.80. 

b. Rating scales. Immediately after the free description, subjects described 
their impression of the other person on 27 rating scales, each of which re- 
quired the subject to assess on a seven-point scale the probability that the 
other person would show one interpersonal quality. For example, in the first 
item the subject was asked to rate the probability that “This person will be 
Objective.” 

These 27 items were further subdivided into expressive items, instrumental 
items, social achievement items, interpersonal items, and general evaluative 
items. The order of presentation of items in the list was randomly determined 
and was the same for all subjects. 

The expressive and instrumental items were selected by asking 14 judges 
to categorize 44 different traits as either expressive or instrumental. From the 
original list of traits, it was possible to select 10 which at least 13 subjects 
had called expressive and another 10 which at least 13 subjects had called 
instrumental. A subject's ratings of the expressive or instrumental quality of 
the stimulus person was defined as the sum of his ratings on the appropriate 
subscale. 

The rating list also included two social achievement items (“. . . will make 
a valuable contribution to society” and “. . . will achieve social status and 
prestige”), two interpersonal items (“. . . will be a good friend to other 
people” and “. . . will be very good in dealing with people in individual rela- 
tionships”), two favorability adjectives (^ . . - will be respected” and “. . . 
will be likeable”), and an item assessing general positive regard (*. . . will be 
an all-around good human being"). Since the average intercorrelations among 
items within each cluster were at best, only moderate, responses to each of 
the seven items were analyzed separately. 

c. Situations. To learn whether subjects expected the other person to be- 
have instrumentally or expressively in concrete situations, six different situa- 
tions were constructed, each with an instrumental and an expressive action, 
and the subject was asked to predict which behavior the other person took in 
each situation. For example, one item was “The ability that this person would 
most like other people to recognize would be the following: ability to make 
decisions easily; ability to be aware of the feelings of others.” Subjects’ scores 


on this variable were the number of instrumental predictions that were made. 
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C. RESULTS 
1. Expressiveness and Instrumentalit y 


For each of three measures—instrumentality ratings, expressiveness ratings, 
and situational predictions—a 2 X 2 X 3 analysis of variance was performed, 
with the subject's own sex, the sex of the other person, and the role of the 
other person? as factors. For all three analyses, the only significant source of 
variance was the role of the other person. Neither the subject's own sex, nor 
the sex of the other person, nor any of the interactions among the three factors 
contributed significantly to differences among experimental groups. 

As may be seen in Table 1, the effect of social role upon subject's ratings 
conformed to expectations, Significantly greater instrumentality and signifi- 
cantly less expressiveness was attributed on the adjective checklists to the 
engineer than to the other two roles. The social worker received significantly: 
more attribution of expressiveness on the checklists than did either of the 
other roles and occupied the intermediate position on attributions of instru- 
mentality. Similarly, on the six-item situations questionnaire, significantly 
greater instrumentality and less expressiveness was attributed to the engineer 
than to either the social worker or the husband-housewife; the last two groups 
did not differ significantly on these judgments. 


2. Predictions of Social Achievement 


For both items on which subjects predicted the other’s social achievements, 
there was a significant main effect for the other’s role (Table 1). As was 
anticipated, subjects predicted that engineers would achieve significantly 
greater social status than either of the other groups; the husband-housewife 
was expected to achieve significantly greater status than the social worker. 
As to predictions of their contribution to society, however, estimates for the 
social worker and engineer did not differ significantly from each other, but 
both were significantly greater than those for the husband-housewife. 

The only main effect for sex of the other person that was obtained in any 
of the 10 analyses of variance occurred in the judgments of future social 
status: men were expected to achieve significantly higher status than women. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN RATINGS OF OTHERS IN VARYING SOCIAL ROLES FOR EXPRESSIVENESS, 
INSTRUMENTALITY, SOCIAL ACHIEVEMENT, INTERPERSONAL SKILLS, 
AND FAVORABILITY 


Role of other person 


Social Husband- 
Measure worker Engineer housewife 
Expressiveness checklist? 56.51 48.01 50.93 
Instrumentality checklist 51.01 56.14 47.49 
Situational predictions (instrumentality) 1.29% 3.55 1.514 
Social achievement 
Social status 3.905 4.182 4.245 
Contribution to society 4.69% 4.58€ 3.39 
Social skills 
Good friend? 5.71 4.04 4.88 
Ability to deal with people 5.89 5385 5.450 
Favorability 
Likeable 5.83 5135 5.438 
Respected 5.452 5,808 5.43% 
Good all-around human being 5.60% 5.01» 5.238 
Tone of written description 4.65 4.278 4.148 


a The potential range of scores was 10-70; а high score indicates more extreme judg- 
ments on that dimension. 

b The potential range of scores was 0-6; a high score indicates greater instrumentality. 

¢ In this and subsequent measures, entries in the same row with the same letter sub- 


script do not differ significantly at р < .05. 0 ae 
4 Possible range of scores on this and all subsequent items was 1-7; а high score indi- 


cates high attribution of the quality. 


3. Predictions of Social Skills 


The expectation was confirmed that greater social skills would be attrib- 
uted to the social worker than to the other groups and to the husband- 
housewife than to the engineer. The difference between the social worker 
and the other groups was significant on both measures; that between the 
husband-housewife and the engineer was significant only in estimates of the 
other person's ability to deal with people (Table 1). 

In all of these 10 analyses of variance, there were only three significant 
interactions. One of these occurred in estimates of the other person's ability 
to deal with people. As may be seen in Table 2, when the other person was a 
Social worker, that person received very high ratings regardless of his sex. 
However, the housewife was adjudged to have significantly greater ability 
to deal with people than was the husband; conversely, significantly greater 
ability to deal with people was attributed to the male engineer than to the 


female engineer. 
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TABLE 2 
ROLE-BY-SEX-OF-OTHER INTERACTIONS: MEAN JUDGMENTS OF Ornrn's ABILITY 
то DEAL WITH PEOPLE AND OTHER’S LIKEABLENESS 


Role of other person 


Sex of other Social 1 Husband- 

person worker Engineer housewife 
Ability to deal with people 
Male 5.70% 4.460 4.58 
Female 5.718 3.62 5.18 
Likeableness 

Male 5,818 5.48% 5.285 
Female 5.858 4.78 5.582 


Note: In this and subsequent measures, entries in the same row with the same letter 
subscript do not differ significantly at p < .05. 


4. Favorability Ratings 


There were no significant sources of variance in the analysis of subjects’ 
prediction of whether the other person would be respected. However, the 
social worker was adjudged to be significantly more likeable than the other 
two groups, and a significantly better human being than the engineer. In 
addition, the tone of the written description of the social worker was signifi- 
cantly more favorable than that for the other two groups (Table 1). 

A second significant interaction occurred between sex of the other person 
and social role in judgments of the other person's likeableness. As may be 
seen in Table 2, the interaction recapitulated that obtained in judgments of 
the other person's ability to deal with people. Male and female social workers 
both received very high ratings for likeableness. However, housewives were 
judged to be more likeable than husbands, and male engineers were thought 
to be more likeable than female engineers. 

The remaining significant interaction among sex of the subject, sex of the 
other person, and social role occurred for ratings of affective tone of the 
descriptions. This very complex interaction is not readily interpretable; since 
it had no clear bearing on our hypotheses, it will not be discussed here (3). 


D. Discussion 


Clearly, there were pervasive and consistent effects of the other person's 
role upon the impressions that were formed. The social worker, whether man 
or woman, was expected to have more expressive qualities than those in the 
other roles, to be a better friend, better at dealing with people, more likeable, 
and a better all-around human being. The engineer, male or femi was per- 
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ceived as having more instrumental qualities and as likely to achieve greater 
social status than the other two groups. For the most part, the engineer was 
perceived at the opposite pole from the social worker not only on the instru- 
mental and expressive items, but also on those items dealing with general 
evaluation—likeableness, friendliness, and quality as an all-around human 
being. With two exceptions the husband or housewife was perceived as inter- 
mediate between the other two roles. The exceptions were, first, that the 
social worker was as likely as the engineer (and more likely than the husband- 
housewife) to be viewed as making a valuable contribution to society and, 
second, that significantly more instrumental traits were attributed to the 
social worker than to the husband-housewife. 

The striking aspects about these results are (a) that male and female sub- 
jects made patterns of inference that were nearly identical and (5) that the 
sex of the other person, by itself, did not produce any discernible effect upon 
the attribution of expressive or instrumental qualities. The only main effect 
for the sex of the other reflected not the attribution of personality traits but 
the judgment that men are likely to achieve greater social status in this 
world than women. Likewise, the interactions of sex with role did not reflect 
differential attribution of instrumental and expressive qualities, but a differ- 
ential evaluation; Women in an instrumental role were adjudged to be less 
good than men in that role at dealing with people and also to be less likeable. 
These results constitute the sole evidence in the present data of the operation 
of a sex stereotype, since they suggest that the female engineer may have 
evoked the “castrating female" image among both male and female subjects. 
There was no evidence of a systematic effect of sex upon the impressions 
formed of social workers, however. 

It is important to note in the prepotency of role over the sex of the other 
throughout these results that the impressions that were formed bear great 
similarity to those found in previous sex-stereotype studies. Role manipula- 
tion along the expressive-instrumental dimensions evoked impressions in- 
volving traits and qualities which, in the earlier studies, were attributed on 
the basis of biological sex alone. Thus, the earlier findings may actually have 
stemmed from the subjects’ conceptualization of sex figures in terms of 
differing roles: When asked what “women” are like, a subject may have 
scanned an array of women he had known who fitted such roles as teacher, 
nurse, or mother. The traits he then attributed to women as a group would 
have depended upon the similarity of behavioral demands in roles occupied 
by those women, rather than upon his assumption that a woman’s sex is tied 
to particular personality traits. A formally identical process may have been 
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operating when subjects checked attributes that characterized “men.” These 
results are strikingly similar to those that have been obtained in studies of 
ethnic stereotypes, to which we have referred above. Both sets of data strongly 
suggest that so-called stereotypes—whether based on race, sex, occupation, 
or some other external attribute of a person—are used by most people as 
tentative cues to the probable attitudes and personality characteristics of 
others, rather than as invariant indicators of such underlying qualities. 

It is important to note that our findings may be limited to the specific 
population used in this study. Certainly, extension of these findings to other 
cultures can only be done with caution. The particular organization and com- 
plexity of our society could be major factors in the importance of social role 
found in this study, and certainly play a major part in the systems of role 
categorization and allocation prevalent in a given culture. 
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ASSUMED ATTITUDE SIMILARITY AND 
INSTRUCTOR EVALUATION* * 


Middle Tennessee State University 


KATHERINE C. Goop AND LAWRENCE R. Соор 


SUMMARY 


The extent of the relationships of assumed and actual student-instructor 
attitudinal similarity to instructor and course evaluations was investigated 
in a sample comprising 409 undergraduates and 14 instructors involved in 21 
divisions of an educational psychology course. The hypothesized positive 
correlation between assumed similarity and attraction to the instructor was 
confirmed (p < .001). Several other instructor and course evaluation vari- 
ables also evidenced moderately positive correlations with assumed similarity, 
whereas there appeared to be little evidence of any relationships existing 
between actual similarity and these evaluation variables. These findings were 
interpreted as evidence for the presence of Newcomb’s “strain toward sym- 
metry” in students’ evaluative responses to instructors. 


А. INTRODUCTION 


In his A-B-X system, Newcomb (8, 9) proposed that psychological tension 
or strain toward symmetry occurs when there is a perceived discrepancy of 
self-other orientations and that strain impels one to restore cognitive sym- 
metry in one’s co-orientations toward person B and nonperson object X. On 
the assumption that object X (e.g., busing school children to attain a racial 
balance) is of joint relevance to both A and B, the logic of the A-B-X system 
is that a state of symmetry exists if A both likes B and perceives B to have 
an attitude toward X similar to his own or both dislikes B and perceives B 
to have an attitude toward X dissimilar from his own. However, the indi- 
vidual’s system of co-orientations would be in a state of asymmetry, or “im- 
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balance” in Heider’s (7) terminology, if he perceives a discrepancy between 
his attitudes toward B and X and B’s attitude toward X. If, for example, A 
likes B but perceives B’s attitudes toward X to be dissimilar from his own, 
of if A dislikes B but perceives B’s attitude toward X to be similar to his own, 
А would experience the aversive motivational consequences of asymmetric 
cognitions and be impelled to attain cognitive symmetry. 

Although the individual in a state of strain could achieve symmetry by 
persuading person B to change his attitude toward X, symmetry can be more 
readily attained through the simpler process of misperceiving B’s attitudes in 
a direction facilitating cognitive symmetry: i.e., by perceiving a liked person 
as being more similar and a disliked person as more dissimilar to oneself with 
respect to X than is actually the case. Byrne and Wong (5) found evidence 
for this perceptual-distortion effect in a study where white undergraduates 
filled out an attitude survey and then filled it out again the way they thought 
either a white or a black person would. Subjects scoring high on a separate 
measure of racial prejudice were found to assume themselves more dissimilar 
to the black than to the white stranger on racially irrelevant attitudes (e.g., 
undergraduate marriages, smoking, existence of God), whereas the low-pre- 
judiced subjects did not make differential assumptions of dissimilarity as a 
function of race. These differential assumptions of dissimilarity were made 
by the prejudiced subjects even though there were no actual differences be- 
tween the high- and low-prejudiced subjects on the racially irrelevant atti- 
tudes, Additional evidence for this perceptual-distortion effect facilitating 
cognitive symmetry has been provided by a husband-wife study in which 
indices of actual and assumed attitudinal similarity between spouses were 
obtained, revealing the pronounced tendency of spouses “to distort modest 
actual similarities in the direction of much greater congruence than is ob- 
jectively present” (3, p. 639). 

An interesting question is whether or not the above noted perceptual-dis- 
tortion effect occurs in the student-instructor relationship. That is, if one 
asaina that a particular instructor holds beliefs and opinions congruent with 
опе 5 own, 1s one prone to like this instructor better, see him as more com- 
rae ee imine е. an another incor assumed be al 
are speaking in a LE б ae а — ee way, Since 
more similar to oneself in y ioe rp» m д pe shea going to be E 

This question Sophie S P opinions than a disliked instructor? 
instructor-evaluation wath Ж of кеч ta one cone ed vi 
ture has accumulated, thou; h ia ds Fog un шы шо 
approach to ТАК АН 48 Jargely of an atheoretical nature. The typical 
рр uctor-evaluation research has been to correlate a variety of 
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student or instructor characteristics with ratings of instructors. This type of 
research, albeit interesting, has the drawback of proceeding on an almost 
strictly intuitive basis without benefit of a theoretical framework from which 
testable hypotheses can be drawn. Newcomb’s A-B-X system would seem to 
represent one theory of likely relevance to instructor-evaluation phenomena, 
and the present study was designed to test one hypothesis drawn from the 
theory: viz., that the degree to which a student assumes himself to be atti- 
tudinally similar to an instructor is positively associated with the extent of 
his attraction to that instructor. Of secondary interest was the possibility 
that a student’s evaluation of an instructor with respect to such attributes 
as competence, open-mindedness, and emotional adjustment might also be 
related to the extent the student perceives himself attitudinally similar to the 
instructor. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were 409 Purdue University students enrolled in 21 different 
divisions of an undergraduate educational psychology course taught by 14 
instructors during the 1970 fall semester. These 260 female and 149 male 
students were for the most part taking the course to fulfill a teacher-certifica- 
tion requirement. The instructors included four women and 10 men ranging 
in age from the mid 20s to the mid 40s. 


2. Questionnaires 


At approximately midsemester information was gathered from both the 
students and their instructors, the students anonymously completing three 
questionnaires and the instructors one. Both students and instructors filled 
out a 24-item Survey of Attitudes (cf. 2) concerning a variety of topics, such 
as welfare legislation, student drinking, and police brutality—each issue 
scaled on a six-point, agree-disagree continuum. Each student also completed 
a new questionnaire composed of these same 24 issues on which he was to 
indicate his perceptions of his instructor's attitudes. For example: 


Divorce (check one) 

___ I believe that this instructor is very much opposed to divorce. 
___ I believe that this instructor is opposed to divorce. 

___ I believe that this instructor is mildly opposed to divorce. 
___ I believe that this instructor is mildly in favor of divorce. 
___ I believe that this instructor is in favor of divorce. 

___ I believe that this instructor is very much in favor of divorce. 
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Each student then evaluated his instructor on a modified form of the Byrne 
Interpersonal Judgment Scale (cf. 2) comprising 11 seven-point scales on 
which the student was to indicate how much he liked his instructor and how 
much he would enjoy having the instructor again in another course, as well 
as the extent to which the instructor was intelligent, knowledgeable about 
current events, moral, emotionally well-adjusted, competent, interesting, _ 
open-minded, physically attractive, and one who made the student feel at 
ease. Five additional items dealt with evaluations of the textbook, examina- - 
tions, how much class attendence was enjoyed, overall value of the course, 
and expected course-grade (this last item being on a five-point rather than 
seven-point scale). The examination item was subsequently dropped from 
consideration because there were no in-class tests in a number of the classes. 


3. Scoring and Data Analysis 


was obtained by comparing their responses on the attitude surveys. If both — 
responded on the same side of an issue, regardless of degree, it was considered _ 
an indication of attitude similarity. Since there were 24 items, actual similar- _ 
ity could range from zero (disagreement on all items) to 24 (agreement on _ 
all items), The degree of assumed similarity was obtained by the same pro- f 
cedure except that the student's own attitudes were compared with his per- _ 
ceptions of his instructor’s attitudes; therefore, assumed similarity could 
also range from zero to 24. 

Each item on the course and instructor evaluation instrument was scored 
from 1 (most negative response) to 7 (most positive response) with the ex- 
ception of the expected-grade item which ranged from 1 (F) to 5 (A). Ina 
procedure analogous to that used in previous attitude-attraction research 
(cf. 2), responses to the items dealing with liking for the instructor and 
desire to have the instructor again were summed to obtain a two- to 14-point 
measure of attraction. These two items were found to correlate .78 with each 
other in the present sample, yielding a Spearman-Brown split-half reliability _ 
estimate of .87 for this primary index of attraction. 


D. 
The extent of actual similarity of attitudes between student and instructor — 
$ 
1 


C. RESULTS 


The mean assumed attitudinal similarity to the instructor was 16.88 (SD = 
3.13) and the actual, 13.99 (SD = 2.79) for the total group of 409 students. = 
These two indices of similarity evidenced a low-moderate intercorrelation (r= _ 
-208, р < .001). In Table 1 are shown the means for each evaluation variable | 

» 


and the correlations of these variables with assumed and actual attitude sim” 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND CORRELATIONS OF INSTRUCTOR AND COURSE EVALUATION "VARIABLES 
WITH ASSUMED AND ACTUAL ATTITUDE SIMILARITY (9 = 409)8 


Assumed Actual 
Evaluation variable M similarity similarity 

Intelligence 5.91 126 —.003 
Knowledge of current events 5.57 132 —.047 
Morality 5.62 022 005 
Adjustment ' 6.02 .162 1041 
Liking 5.95 366 143 
Desire to have again 5.37 334 .100 
Attraction 11.32 366 123 
Competence 5.88 146 —.010 
Interesting 5.64 .269 .065 
Open-mindedness 6.19 214 .105 
Promotes feelings of at ease 5.94 253 .073 
Physical attractiveness 5.03 447 .102 
Textbook 2.32 129 —.054 
Enjoy attendance 5.34 291 092 
Course value 5.38 263 059 
Expected grade 4.24 993 127 


a For r > .128, p < 01; for r > .161, p < 001. 


ilarity for the overall S group. It can be seen that assumed similarity was 
consistently more strongly associated with positive course and instructor 
evaluations than was actual similarity and that the strongest relationships 
were between assumed similarity and the two attraction items (liking and 
desire to have instructor again). Aside from the attraction items, the items 
for how interesting and open-minded the instructor was, how much he made 
the student feel at ease, how much class attendance was enjoyed, and how 
valuable or worthwhile the student found the course to be showed the strong- 
est relationships with assumed similarity. No relationships were predicted be- 
tween actual attitude similarity and the instructor-evaluation variables, and 
the obtained results give little indication that such relationships existed. 

This pattern of correlational results was quite consistent across several sub- 
groupings made on the basis of sex of student and/or instructor (i.e., each 
sex separately, each sex having а same-sexed instructor, and each sex having 
an opposite-sexed instructor), with the correlations between assumed simi- 
larity and attraction ranging in the mid .30s and being higher than those ob- 
tained for the other course and instructor evaluation variables. 


D. Discussion 


The appearance of a significant relationship between assumed, but not 
actual, attitude similarity and attraction to the instructor seems reasonable 
in view of the manner in which a student is most likely able to achieve cogni- 
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tive balance in a classroom setting. Typically the college student has little 
opportunity to learn what attitudes the instructor actually holds on most 
current issues, but the student can readily attribute any number of opinions 
to the instructor; thus, it is not surprising that assumed rather than actual 
attitude similarity seems to be more highly associated with attraction. If an 
instructor were to make known to the students a number of his beliefs and 
opinions, however, it is quite conceivable that the influence of actual attitude 
similarity-dissimilarity on the students’ evaluative reactions to him could 
become a significant one in a manner consistent with findings obtained in ex- 
perimental investigations of the effect of attitude similarity-dissimilarity on 
attraction and other evaluative responses (e.g., 1, 4, 6). 
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LINGUISTIC STYLES AS INDICES FOR 
INTERPERSONAL DISTANCE** 


State University of New York, College at Oswego 


WALTER LEGINSKI AND RICHARD К. IZZETT? 


SUMMARY 


Two experiments were conducted to examine whether linguistic style 
affected subjects’ estimations of interpersonal distance. In accordance with 
Hall, it was proposed that distinct linguistic styles would produce differential 
estimates of interpersonal distance and involvement between interactors. Sub- 
jects confirmed this proposal in Experiment I. In Experiment II the finding 
was replicated, and it was further shown that content of interaction was less 
influential than linguistic style. It is suggested that some sort of grammar 
for distance best accounts for the results. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The experimental exploration of social performance or social competence 
(cf. 3) has led to an increased awareness of interpersonal cues which are often 
of a subtle nature. One dimension of social performance which has received 
a good deal of attention has been interpersonal distance (cf. 2, 4, 8, 12, 13, 
15, 16, 17). With the exception of Sommer’s work, most of the work on 
distance has been based on Hall’s (6, 7) model of interpersonal distance or, 
more generally, proxemics. 

In the early statement of his model, Hall (6) labeled four basic distances 
for American interactions directly after Joos’ (9) labels for spoken American 
linguistic styles. This was done not only because of the descriptiveness of 
the labels, but also because Hall emphasized that each transition to an inter- 
personal distance was accompanied by a transition in linguistic style. Al- 
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though Hall later modified his labels somewhat (7), he continued to em- 
phasize the importance of linguistic style in understanding distance. 

The present study investigated the cue function of linguistic styles in the 
estimation of distance between the speakers. In order to do this, subjects 
were presented with tape recordings of segments of interactions. Each seg- 
ment reflected an interaction which Hall (6, 7) or Joos (9) considered to be 
definitive of situations calling for each particular linguistic style. The four 
linguistic styles employed were intimate, casual-personal, social-consultative 
and formal (or public). Each of these was to correspond to Hall’s four basic 
distances: intimate, personal, consultative, and public. 

Of these four styles, Joos considers the consultative to be most reflective 
of standard American speech. Its chief characteristics are that background 
information is provided to the listeners and that the listeners participate 
fully through nods, mumbles, comments, etc. The grammar of the consultative 
style is rather complete, though lapses in grammar or diction cause little em- 
barrassment. This is the style used in somewhat business-like transactions, 

interviews, and among people not well acquainted; according to Hall it is 
appropriate for distances ranging from 4-12 feet. 

Quite similar to the consultative style is the personal style which is also 
commonly used in everyday speech. In the personal style the participation of 
the listeners is quite essential, while informing them is quite incidental. The 
grammar is much less complete than in the consultative style, permitting ex- 
tensive use of slang and the omission of many weak words (e.g., that, the). 
The personal style is usually used between speakers who are friends or relaxed 
with one another and is appropriate for distances from 1.5 to 4 feet. 

The two remaining styles, public and intimate, are the polarities of the 
style continuum. The public style is most formal and used especially in speech 
making. Its chief characteristic is that it is designed to inform through a fore- 
planned message delivered in a precise, if not stylized manner. Listener partici- 
pation is hardly essential when the public style is used. It is appropriate for 
distances from 12 to 30 feet. 

Least formal of the linguistic styles is the intimate, appropriate for dis- 
tances ranging from contact to 1.5 feet and used in comforting, making love, 
and wrestling. In this style, interactors are usually exclusively involved with 
each other, often employ a jargon understood only by them, and tend to ex- 
ta a minimum pater om the communication eg, "mtn? the йн 

sse . In terms of informing the other, as Joos states, “the 
[speaker ]pointedly avoids giving the addressee information from outside the 
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speaker’s skin” (9, p. 22). However, intimate style in the present study was 
also felt to be reflected in whispering or confidential tones which are meant 
to exclude others. 

By presenting subjects with the tape recordings that closely corresponded 
to these four styles and requesting that they indicate the probable distances 
between the actors, we expected to determine the extent to which these styles 
produced judged distances which corresponded to those proposed by Hall. In 
addition, Hall’s model of proxemics states that the distances between actors 
inform us of their internal cognitive and affective states regarding the inter- 
action. Thus, subjects should not only indicate distances that correspond to 
Hall’s model, but should also indicate that the actors’ patterns of involvement 
vary systematically with linguistic style. 


B. EXPERIMENT I 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were native-born Americans attending the College at Oswego. Ten 
male and 10 female subjects volunteered from introductory psychology 
courses. 


2. The Tapes 


A total of eight tapes were used in Experiment I, two different tape seg- 
ments for each linguistic style. Three of the eight tapes were obtained from 
professional settings: an excerpt from an Eisenhower inaugural address 
(public style), an excerpt from a psychotherapy session (consultative style) , 
and an excerpt from a professionally enacted romantic interlude (intimate 
style). The remaining five tapes were created by using nonprofessional stu- 
dent actors who were given descriptions of various situations or a rough 
script and simply requested to role play while being recorded. These five 
tapes consisted of a speech on college dissent (public), a job interview (con- 
sultative), conversations on holiday activities, and complaints about answers 
to a test (personal), and vocalizations of love-making (intimate). 

At a later time these tapes, as well as those for Experiment II, were rated 
by four judges (two males, two females) on the basis of the linguistic style 
they felt was reflected (“how these people are speaking to one another”). On 
a continuous 12-point scale, positions 1-3 were marked “an intimate style,” 
Positions 3-6 “а friendly conversation,” positions 6-9 “a formal, businesslike 
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interaction," and positions 9-12 "speech-making style.” Intimate tapes re- 
ceived an average rating from the four judges of 1.3, personal tapes a rating 
of 4.0, consultative an 8.8 rating, and public an 11.0 rating. The Spearman- 
Brown prediction coefficient was quite high (r4 = .987). 

The length of each tape segment varied from 15 to 55 seconds with the 
mean being 33.5 seconds. Most of the tapes were within the range of 25 to 
40 seconds. An attempt was made to present all tapes with voice volumes 
at one consistent level. 


3. Procedure 


Subjects were run in groups of 12 and 8, with an equal number of each sex 
in each group. Both groups were instructed to listen to each taped segment 
and then make their judgments as to the probable distance between the actors 
(never more than two) or the speaker and the listener when only one actor. 
was heard. For each segment subjects had a distance form with a 15 cm line 
running from zero, indicating the position of one of the actors, to 15 feet, 
with a separate line labeled “beyond 15 feet.” Subjects checked the line to 
indicate the position of the other actor. The line was marked in scaled, one- 
foot intervals and labeled at 1, 5, 10, and 15 feet. 

An involvement scale then followed. This consisted of four separate ques- 
tions, each followed by a 10 cm line which the subject checked to answer 
each question. The questions with their anchor points were 1) How well do 
these people like each other? (very little—very much); 2) How well do they 
know each other? (not at all—very well); 3) How formal do you think this 
relationship is? (very formal—very informal); 4) How involved are these 
people with each other? (not at all involved—very much involved). 

In addition, a fifth item—If these people are touching, how much intimacy 
exists between them?—was included with anchor points “no intimacy at all— 
very much intimacy.” It produced responses only on the intimate tapes and 
was hot included in the involvement data because of a lack of meaningful 
comparisons. 

Although both groups received the same tapes, the ordering of the tapes 
was randomized to control for sequence effects. For Group I the ordering was 
personal (Pers), consultative (C), intimate (1), Pers, C, I, public (Pub), 
and Pub. For Group II the ordering was Pub, Pers, Pub, I, Pers, C, C, and 1. 

The overall design is thus a 2 X 2 X 4 factorial experiment with two be- 
tween factors (sex and order of Presentation) and one within factor (linguis- 


tic style). Subjects? estimates of distance and involvement constitute the 
two dependent measures, 
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4, Results and Discussion 


Each linguistic style was represented by two tape segments in the study. 
In order to determine if the two segments within each pair differed, ¢ tests 
for matched pairs were computed. The resulting ¢ scores were all less than 
1, indicating no differences within each pair. This absence of significance 
was true both for interpersonal distance and involvement. Consequently the 
two scores for each dependent variable were averaged, yielding one estimate 
of distance and four ratings on involvement for each linguistic style. 

The results of the distance estimate were examined first, and an analysis 
of variance revealed that order of presentation had no effect (F = 1.21). 
Since this variable was merely for control comparisons, and not of major 
interest, it was eliminated, and the data reanalyzed as a 2 (sex) by 4 (linguis- 
tic style) factorial with 10 subjects per cell. Analysis of these data resulted 
in only one significant difference—the predicted one for linguistic styles (F = 
285.55; df = 1/18; p < .001).4 The means in feet for I, Pers, C, and Pub, 
respectively, were .79, 3.86, 5.05, 14.15. Testing the means with a Newman- 
Keuls procedure revealed they were all significantly different from each other 
(p < .01). It should be noted that sex of subject has little influence on estima- 
tion of distance (F = 1.50), nor is there an indication of an interaction be- 
tween sex and linguistic style (F = 1.18). 

In analyzing the results of the involvement measures, each of the four 
questions was submitted to a separate analysis of variance. Significant differ- 
ences (ps < .01) obtained only for linguistic styles; sex effects and inter- 
actions were not observed. In order to obtain a more general estimate of in- 
volvement, subjects’ estimates on each of the four questions were averaged. 
Analysis of this overall involvement index revealed a highly significant effect 
for linguistic style (F = 92.53; df = 1/18; р < .001) and no effects either 
for sex or interactions. The means for each of the four styles, respectively, 
were 8.76, 5.39, 4.62, 2.76. Higher numbers indicate greater involvement, with 
maximum involvement indicated by a score of 10. By the Newman-Keuls 
procedure all means are significantly different from one another (ps < .01). 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of the data is the extent to which they 
corroborate Hall’s model for interpersonal distance. Each of the distance 
means falls exactly within the range that Hall proposes for each of the four 


4 In all of th lyses of variance reported, the covariances between the repeated mea- 
sures wee ae pus thus violating one of "the assumptions of this method of analysis. 
Since F ratios tend to be inflated under these conditions, conservative degrees of freedom 
have been employed throughout (19, р. 307). Original degrees of freedom for this analysis 


were 3 and 54. 
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linguistic styles. Apparently for the tapes presented to the subjects, there 
was a great deal of agreement on the range of distances appropriate for the 
actors speaking in those particular styles. The data lend support to Hall’s 
suggestion that among Americans there is something like a grammar or set of 
rules which more or less prescribes the distances appropriate to various inter- 
actions. The grammar is affected by a variety of factors: e.g., information 
from the setting, the status of the participants, their roles, etc. In addition, 
these data suggest that linguistic style can be an important determinant of 
appropriate distances. In fact, when another person informs us that we are 
out of place (being too near or far) it is very often through alterations in 
style of speech with accompanying postural shifts (cf. 14). This grammar, 
however, is not shared by all members in a culture; it is not uncommon to 
encounter persons who particularly stand too close and fail to respond to the 
cues that this is stressful. While some evidence indicates distortions in dis- 
tance are attributable to personality dynamics (5, 11, 18), this by no means 
accounts for all the variability one observes in interpersonal distance. 

Subjects also indicated the involvement between the interactors was greater 
the more intimate the style in which they were speaking. It should be noted 
that a lack of involvement does not particularly indicate a distasteful inter- 
action, but rather an increasingly neutral, impersonal one. The consultative 
and personal styles in this study both yield involvement indices hovering 
around a neutral point, perhaps indicating the general neutrality of the styles 
themselves. As Joos (9) states, they are the most commonly used in every- 
day interactions, 

Although the fit between Hall’s model and the data is quite good, a prob- 
lem of interpretation arises. It seems entirely possible that rather than attend- 
ing to the linguistic style, subjects were listening to the content of the tapes 
and deciding on the situations that were reflected by the content. They then 
might indicate the interpersonal distance strictly on the basis of the situation 
as revealed by the content rather than the style of the tapes. In order to 


determine whether content or style was more influential, a second experiment 
was conducted. 


C. ExPERIMENT II 


: In discussing their findings on the proxemic behavior of children of var- 
ious subcultures in American society, Aiello and Jones (1) suggest that one 
variable that might possibly have affected their results was the content of 
the interactions they observed to obtain their data. The fact that their 
conversing Puerto Rican and black children stood nearer to one another than 
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did white, middle-class children may have been due to qualitatively different 
topics being discussed. In a similar vein, perhaps subjects in the previous 
study paid no attention to the linguistic style of the interactions and instead 
judged distance on the basis of content, deciding that intimate topics are 
discussed at close range, public-informative topics at wide ranges, etc. 

In order to determine if linguistic style would influence judgment of inter- 
personal distances, an attempt was made to hold content constant while 
varying only style. Thus, half of the subjects might hear the topic discussed 
intimately, while the remaining subjects would hear the same topic discussed 
personally. It was predicted that style would influence subject's judgments 
of distance despite uniformity of content. More specifically, if the topic or 
content was more influential than style in affecting distance estimates, we 
should find no differences attributable to stylistic variations: i.e., no inter- 
action would emerge. If style is influential, as each content is delivered in a 
different style, we should find that the distance estimate it produces changes 
accordingly. 


1. Subjects 


A fresh sample of 24 native-born American subjects volunteered for the 
study. Twelve males and 12 females participated to fulfill a course require- 
ment for introductory psychology courses at the College at Oswego. 


2. The Tapes 


In order to create the tapes for this experiment two nonprofessional, stu- 
dent actors were recruited. A preliminary attempt was made to take one 
passage or content and record it in each of the four linguistic styles. However, 
the results sounded absurd and this approach was abondoned in favor of 
selecting two passages which could be recorded in Pub and C styles and two 
passages which could be recorded in Pers and I styles. Contents recorded in 
Pub and C styles were scripts on women’s liberation and democracy, while 
those recorded in Pers and I were on a birthday party and a boyfriend. This 
yielded eight separate tapes covering four different contents each recorded in 
two linguistic styles. It thus permitted the experimenters to present half of 
the subjects with tapes which were, for example, in this order: Pub, C, Pers, 
I; while the remaining half of the subjects would receive the same content in 
the same order but delivered in these styles: C, Pub, I, Pers. This between 
subjects factor will be referred to as the content version variable. 


5 We wish to thank Miss Mimi Schlachter and Mr. Tom Williamson for their assistance, 
as well as Dr. Kenneth Peterson for tapes of his clinical interviews. 
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In addition to these eight critical tapes, four others were used in the study, 
One of these came from Experiment I—love-making (I)—while the other 
three were new tapes: gossipy conversation (Pers), clinical interview (C), 
inaugural address (Pub). This permitted each group of subjects to hear 
eight tapes—the four just listed and four of the stylistically varied tapes, 
Consequently, it was possible both to examine the effect of stylistic variations 
on estimates of distance, and to replicate Experiment I; i.e., consider the 
experiment as merely 24 subjects hearing eight tapes with two samples of each 
style. The 12 tapes used in this experiment were part of the battery evaluated 
by the judges and discussed above in Experiment I. 


3. Procedure 


Subjects were run in two groups of 12 with an equal number of each sex 
in each group. Instructions and general procedure were the same as in Experi- 
ment I. The discarded intimacy item from Experiment I was revised as “How 
much intimacy do you feel exists between these people?" with anchor points: 
no intimacy at all— very much intimacy. 

Each group of subjects received the following content in the same order: 
birthday party, women's liberation, boyfriend, clinical interview, lovemaking, 
democracy, gossipy conversation, an inaugural address. However, the first 
group received this content in these styles: Pers, C, I, C, I, Pub, Pers, Pub 
(content version I); while the second version of this content was in these 
styles: I, Pub, Pers, C, I, C, Pers, Pub. Thus, the first, second, third, and 
sixth tape segments become the stylistically varied tapes which were to be 
examined to settle the main question of the experiment. The data were then 
to be examined as a replication of Experiment 1. 

The overall analysis generated for the first analysis is a 2 X 2 X 4 with 
the factors being sex, the two content versions, and linguistic styles. There 
are six subjects per cell. No main effects were expected either for sex or the 
two content versions, though it was expected that the Pub and C tapes would 
differ significantly from the Pers and I tapes, The most important prediction 
was for an interaction described above between the two content versions and 
the various styles in which the contents were delivered. 


4. Results and Discussion 


Subjects’ distance estimates and involvement indices for the critical tapes 
were scored and analyzed first. As in the fir: 


st experiment, there are no differ- 
ences between males and females on distance estimates (Е = 1.83). The two 


content versions of the tapes also show no differences (F = 1.58), as was 
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expected, and there is no indication of an interaction between content versions 
and sex (F < 1.0). Significant results do obtain however on the within 
subjects factors. First, we find a significant difference between the four critical 
tapes (F = 139.22; df = 1/20; < .001). Inspection of the data reveals 
the difference derives from a comparison of the two tapes delivered in inti- 
mate-personal styles with the two consultative-public tape styles. In view of 
the general tenor of the tapes, this difference is not too surprising. More 
interesting, however, is the interaction between content versions and tape 
styles (F = 6.47; df = 1/20; р < .05). This is presented graphically in 
Figure 1. Here we see that when the content is held constant between groups 
while the style is varied, there is a significant difference in subjects’ estima- 
tions of the distances between actors. Although these distances (particularly 
the consultative distance) do not fit Hall’s model quite as well as those from 
Experiment I, an examination of the ordering of the means within each con- 
tent version shows that these orders are at least maintained. 

Analysis of the involvement index for the four critical tapes reveals results 
consistent with those for distance. There are no differences for sex (F < 1.0) 
and content versions (F = 1.25), and no interactions between these two vari- 
ables (F < 1.0). Differences for tape styles are again significant (Pres 
132.02; df = 1/20; p < .001) with the difference deriving from the intimate- 
personal vs. the consultative-public tape styles. An interaction obtains be- 
tween content versions and tape styles (F = 21.30; df = 1/20; p < .001). 
The pattern is similar to that of Figure 1 with subjects indicating greater 
involvement of interactors as styles move from public to consultative and 
personal to intimate, even though content is constant. 

Thus, the results of this experiment seem to indicate that the linguistic 
style carries more of the burden in determining distance than does content. It 
seems less important what the interactors are talking about and more impor- 
tant how they are talking about it. Thus, there is some empirical support for 
the conventional wisdom that says, “It’s not what you say, but how you say 
it.” That involvement also reflects this interaction between style and content 
fits well with this somewhat commonsense interpretation. 

As a replication of the first study the data were rescored to ignore the two 
content versions, and only two variables were examined: sex and linguistic 
style. This means a subject’s scores on both I tapes, Pers tapes, etc. were 
averaged to yield one score for each linguistic style. The design becomes a 
2 X 4 factorial with 12 subjects per cell. 1 

Analysis of subjects’ distance responses generally replicates the first experi- 
ment, There are no differences for sex (F — 1.82). However, differences be- 
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tween the four linguistic styles are quite strong (F — 265.68; df — 1/22; 
p < 001), with the means for I, Pers, C, and Pub, respectively, 1.24, 3.12, 
8.60, 14.79. A Newman-Keuls procedure reveals all pairs of means to be 
significantly different (р < .01). As with the first experiment we note that 
the fit between the data and Hall's model is again quite good, with each mean 
falling within the range Hall suggests. Since all but one of the tapes for this 
study was different from those of the previous experiment, the fit of the data 
further suggests some shared process by which subjects are able to decide 
on appropriate distance when given linguistic style as input. 

Analysis of involvement scores reveals some differences from Experiment 
I. In particular, there is a barely significant sex effect (F — 4.35; df — 1/22; 
p < .05) which indicates that females generally regard the interactors as 
more involved than do males (5.2 vs. 4.7). One possibility was that this 
difference might perhaps derive from the added intimacy item. Analysis of 
each involvement item separately indeed reveals that the only item on which 
males and females differed was the intimacy item (F = 6.12; df = 1/22; 
p < .05). On this item females indicated greater intimacy existed between 
the actors (4.9 vs. 4.0). Since no interaction obtained for this item (F = 
1.15), it seemed likely that females generally either perceived or admitted 
greater intimacy than did males, both interpretations in line with sex effects 
that often obtain.® 

The overall involvement also yields a significant effect for linguistic style 
(F = 18.80; df = 1/22; p < .01). The means for the four styles, respec- 
tively, were 7.81, 6.51, 3.13, and 2.41. All pairs of means are significantly 
different (p < .05). The more casual and intimate the style of the interaction, 
the more involved subjects feel the actors are. 

In general, this study replicates the findings of the previous one quite well. 
More importantly, it reveals that linguistic style is more influential in sub- 
jects’ determinations of distance than is content. Thus, it makes it difficult 
to argue that subjects are translating the input into some sort of situational 
schema from which they decide on interpersonal distance. However, we are 
not suggesting that content is entirely unimportant. In view of the fact that 
we could not find a content that we could reasonably record in all four styles, 
it seems apparent that there is a matter of appropriateness or compatibility 
to be considered. There are certain declarations that do not lend themselves 


6 In a further replication of this study, not reported here, these findings fail to appear. 
Not only does the sex effect disappear (F = 1.28), but analysis of each involvement scale 
reveals that males rather than females (4.95 vs. 4.43) now see more intimacy between 
the interactors. This puzzling contradiction discourages generalizations until it is deter- 
mined which pattern is more consistent. 
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to stylistic deliveries other than the ones that are “native” to them; eg., the | 
expressions of comforting and consolation do not translate into public or 
even consultative styles while retaining their effectiveness. Furthermore, since 
subjects are able to establish interpersonal distances as well as they do, given 
linguistic styles, it is likely that they would detect incompatibilities be- 
tween style and content. Exactly what effect this would have on their judg- 
ments of distance is not clear, nor is there any direct experimental evidence 
to be cited. However, if we examine Albert and Dabbs’ (2) data, we find 
their subjects faced with a somewhat inconsistent situation—i.e., a speaker 
delivering a persuasive message in a public style while standing within either 
intimate, personal, or public ranges. They unexpectedly found subjects dem- 
onstrated most attitude change at public ranges, a finding that is perhaps 
attributable to the fact that this was the only distance at which both style 
and distance were compatible. Consequently, it may have been possible that 
the inconsistencies subjects faced were more influential than the variables the 
authors hoped to explore, and had subjects received the communication in a 
style compatible with the distance of the speaker, the authors may have 
found greater attitude change at other distances. This notion of incompati- 
bility between distance and style is not explicitly dealt with in Hall’s model 
and certainly deserves more recognition empirically, 


D. GENERAL Comments 


There appear to be two explanations for the data obtained in the above 
experiments. The first involves social schemata (10, 12). Kuethe demon- 
strated that under ambiguous information conditions there exists a tendency. 
to group humanoid stimulus objects into distinct social groupings or social 
schemas. Little, by reducing information ambiguity via suggestions to sub- 
jects regarding the status, topic of conversation, relationships, etc., of the 
humanoid objects, obtained evidence primarily for cultural variations in 
social schemas, but also found situational differences within each culture. 
Thus, subjects in the above experiments, while certainly reflecting distances 
appropriate to their culture, might also have merely translated the input into 
a representation of the situation and derived their estimation of distance from 
this representation. While this is an undeniably cognitive operation, it ob- 
viates the need for a more complex information processing model by suggest- 
ing that the distance estimates are a result of a perceptual grouping tendency. 

However, the original conception of social schemas (10) stemmed from а 
consequence of information ambiguity. Neither Little’s (12) study nor the 
studies above can be said to involve ambiguous information— subjects know 
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quite a bit about each of the situations they are asked to judge. Consequently, 
the original conception of social schemas would have to be expanded signifi- 
cantly before they could be used as the best or only explanation of the data. 

Highly compatible with the social schema explanation is another cognitive 
model involving the notion of a grammar for distance that enables subjects 
to indicate the appropriateness of a distance when given certain input. Argyle 
and Kendon (3) have suggested that the domain of social performance may 
be perhaps unified by some sort of grammatical model in which actors respond 
and alter responses on the basis of sets of rules prescribing appropriate be- 
havior. Certainly, the consistency and strength of the findings of the above 
studies suggests a uniformity of some sort among subjects. And quite a viable 
explanation seems to be a grammar which informs subjects as to the appro- 
priate distance given the style of the interaction. Whether subjects themselves 
would select differential dynamic orientations to actors speaking in various 
styles remains to be seen, but certainly they strongly corroborate Hall’s ob- 
servations regarding the existence of specifiable distances in the American 
culture. 
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SUMMARY 


The most serious error that can occur in assessing demand awareness by 
postexperimental questionnaire is to score an actually aware subject as un- 
aware (false-negative problem). Compared to this the scoring of an actually 
unaware subject as aware (false-positive problem) is of minor importance. In 
this study 576 subjects were exposed to a deception experiment and then 
given one of three types of awareness questionnaire (indirect, direct, or 
funnel). Each questionnaire type either included or did not include an orient- 
ing paragraph and saliency-control questions. The funnel questionnaire was 
found to be the most accurate method of assessing awareness. It misclassified 
few subjects who were aware by an objective criterion, while not picking up 
too many false positives in the process. The belief that an extended-funnel 
questionnaire will “suggest” too much demand awareness after the fact is 
challenged; the data do not support this notion. 


A. INTRODUCTION 

There has now accumulated a substantial amount of data (12, 19) that 
suggest that the problem of the demand characteristics of the psychological 
experiment (4) is a serious one for the field of experimental social psy- 
chology, which to a great extent has restricted its scientific activities to the 
laboratory experiment. If this problem is only partially as important as 
its advocates claim (6, 11), this at least calls for an upgrading of the 
methodological rigor that is required of experiments. If a researcher does 
decide that his particular psychological phenomenon can be appropriately 
studied in a laboratory setting, he must first take into account possible 
demand characteristics as a factor guiding the choice of a technique for 
manipulating the independent variable. Second, it calls for the develop- 
ment and use of better techniques for investigating the possible effects 
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of demand characteristics in the designs we do choose (5, 6). One such 
technique is the postexperimental interview or questionnaire. 

Particularly with deception experiments, postexperimental interviews and 
questionnaires are frequently used, although not as frequently as they 
should be (16). However, there is wide variety in techniques employed, 
ranging from superficial to extensive, and the amount of demand aware- 
ness, suspicion, etc. that is found often varies with the extensiveness of the 
interview procedure (9, 17, 18). Though the brief, unstructured, and 
overly general postexperimental interview was found to be unsatisfactory 
a decade ago, in the area of verbal conditioning (3, 13), the extended | 
postexperimental interview has not been uniformly adopted or required in 
other areas. 

Part of the reason for not using extended and carefully planned 
postexperimental interviews шау stem from resistance to the notion of 
demand characteristics itself, To accept the notion of demand character- 
istics does imply a change in the Way we do research and can lead to some 
depressing conclusions about the worth of much previous research effort. 
But there is another factor. There seems to be a shared belief among many 
experimental social psychologists that a postexperimental interview that 
is too detailed and too specific may “suggest” or elicit reports of awareness 
in subjects who were not really aware during the experiment (1, 14). No 
one has collected conclusive empirical evidence for this, but it is widely 
believed among social psychologist, Though this is a reasonable possibility, 
t author's several years experience in 


instance is a "false-negatives" error, with 
aware being scored as unaware. Since the 
zed and published, to have a sub- 
lly demand-aware but undetected subjects is 
data upon which our science depends 
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extensive and carefully planned techniques for the postexperimental 
assessment of demand awareness (7, 9, 10). 

Despite the importance of conducting a postexperimental inquiry, and 
the frequency of the use of such inquiries of one sort or another, there are 
few data comparing the validity of various inquiry procedures. Questions 
needing research are the following: Do direct and probing questions, in 
fact, lead to an unacceptably high number of false-positive awares? Do 
questionnaires containing only a few general, nonspecific and open-ended 
questions, in fact, leave an unacceptably high number of false-negative 
awares undetected? What are the effects on a questionnaire of including 
controls, such as have been previously advocated (9)? 

The major problem in answering these questions empirically is finding 
a criterion against which to test and compare the validity of questionnaires. 
In the context of previous research (7, 9) the present author believes he 
has discovered such a criterion. The classical conditioning of attitudes 
effect (15) seems to be completely mediated by the demand characteristics 
of the experimental setting. Contrary to many situations, such as the 
traditional attitude-change experiment (8, 12), where the effects of the 
demand characteristics are confounded and interact with genuine indepen- 
dent-variable effects, there appears to be no independent-variable effect 
in the attitude-conditioning experiment that cannot be attributed to demand 
awareness. The data in that experiment are extremely bimodal. Subjects 
who are demand-aware of both associations, as revealed by their reports in 
extensive discussions about their reactions to the experiment, as well as by 
more formal attempts to assess awareness by “funnel” questionnaires, 
score completely in the direction of the intended conditioning, while the 
data from all other subjects are symmetrically distributed around a con- 
ditioning score of zero, The data distributions for completely aware versus 
completely unaware subjects are almost nonoverlapping. This suggests that 
the subjects’ scores on the dependent measure of conditioning during the 
experiment could be used as а criterion of awareness against which to test 
and compare the validity, of different types of postexperimental question- 
naires. 

The present study compared three types of postexperimental question- 
naire against the criterion described above. It was expected that an 
extended funnel questionnaire would prove superior to both a blatantly 
direct set of questions and an indirect and nonspecific questionnaire, but for 
different reasons. While identifying all aware subjects as aware, the 
direct approach might pick up а significant number of false positives. On 
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the other hand, the indirect questionnaire would leave an unacceptable _ 
number of aware subjects undetected. In addition, it was predicted that 
saliency-control questions (asking the subject when he had become aware 
and how certain he had been) attached to the direct questionnaire would 
reduce the number of false positives. Finally, it was expected that 
orienting instructions (a plea for honesty and objectivity in responding 
to the questionnaire) would reduce the number of false positives with the 
direct questionnaire while reducing the number of false negatives with the 
indirect questionnaire. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


Subjects were 576 introductory Psychology students at the University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln, They were run in groups of from 40 to 70 in size, 
The time of running was during the last three weeks of the university 


(single Tepetitions) simultaneously which 
auditory channels. In actuality, 
sociated with meaningful words 


words. The measure of “conditioning” 
differential scales which were introduced 
menter was interested in seeing if “how 
learning.” 


Was pleasant-unpleasant semantic 
Under the guise that the experi- 
We felt about syllables affected 


—————————————— . 
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three questions containing no specific information; (5) Direct—three ques- 
tions telling the subject what the contingencies (Syllable-meaning associa- 
tion) and hypothesis (rating differences expected) were, and asking if they 
had been aware of this; and (c) Funnel—t1 questions beginning with the 
indirect ones, moving through open-ended but more specific questions, and 
ending with direct questions, The second factor was the presence or absence 
of saliency-control questions in the questionnaire (i.e., when did the subject 
become aware and how certain was he of his reported awareness? ). The third 
factor was the presence or absence of an orienting-instruction-control para- 
graph at the beginning of the questionnaire. 

Questionnaires were scored for two types of reported awareness: (0) 
Contingency awareness—involving a judgment by the scorer of the sub- 
ject's reported noticing of an association between certain visually presented 
nonsense syllables and the connotative meaning (pleasant or unpleasant) 
of the meaningful words paired with them; and (b) Demand awareness— 
involving a judgment of the subject's report that he had believed that the 
contiguously presented meaningful words were intended to affect his sub- 
sequent rating of the critical nonsense syllables on the pleasant-unpleasant 
semantic differential rating scales. 

In order to test the hypotheses regarding the differential sensitivity of 
questionnaire type in detecting subjects who had a high probability of 
having actually been aware (false-negative problem), a criterion-aware 
group was selected on the basis of their performance on the dependent 
measure of conditioning (semantic differential scales). The logic of this is as 
follows: In previous studies (7, 9) of this experimental procedure, with the 


extensive funnel questionnaire, only 1% of all unaware subjects marked the 


pleasant-associated syllable as completely pleasant and the unpleasant- 


associated syllable as completely unpleasant. If one accepts the assumption 
that the entire experimental effect is mediated by demand characteristics, 
then any subjects who do show such a pattern of “conditioning” can be 
used as a criterion group against which to evaluate the sensitivity of a post- 
lure of any combination of questionnaire 


experimental questionnaire. Fail j nai 
type and control variables to identify most or all of this select criterion 


group as both contingency and demand aware would be evidence that the 
questionnaire did not detect awareness that was actually present. 

In order to test the hypotheses regarding the differential susceptibility of 
combinations of questionnaire type and control variables to suggesting 
awareness aíter the fact (false-positive problem), a criterion-unaware 
group was selected on the basis of their dependent-measure performance. 


\ 


Apparently in this experimental setting there are only a few subjects who « 
are demand aware but fail to cooperate, Also, there are a few subjects who 
are contingency aware but not demand aware. Finally, there are some sub- 
jects who become demand aware of only one of the two syllable-meaning 
relationships and they cooperate with that. This last group could be elimi- 
nated from a criterion-unaware group by eliminating all subjects who scored 
correctly for at least one syllable, but the first two groups would necessarily 
remain in a criterion-unaware group formed on the basis of dependent-mea- 
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Was suggesting reports of awareness. The criterion could be slightly im- 


proved by eliminating all subjects who had rated each critical syllable just | 


one step away from their respective correct ends of the scale. In a previous 
study (7) almost all Subjects who rated the syllables in this way were 


aware. Using these response criteria for detecting questionnaire differences 
on false positives is not as р 


should be sufficient. In the a 
of nonresponding awares wi 
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to circle any word оп a list of 100 words that was spoken during the learn- 
ing phase. This test served only as a filler between the rest of the experiment 
and the postexperimental questionnaires, which were the independent 
variables of this study. 

After the second learning test the experimenter indicated that he had a 
questionnaire for the subjects to complete. Each question appeared on a 
separate page of a small booklet. For subjects having the short question- 
naires, blank pages were stapled into the back of the booklet so that all un- 
opened booklets looked exactly the same. The top sheet of all booklets 
instructed subjects not to open the booklet until told to do so and to go through 
the questions one at a time. In the short questionnaires on the last page con- 
taining writing, was an indication that there were different forms of the 
questionnaires, and that they were to close their booklet immediately and 
wait quietly until everyone was finished. The 12 types of questionnaires 
were distributed from the front to the back of the room. In this way sub- 
jects could receive different questionnaires and not be aware of it until after 
they had responded to their own. To manipulate orienting instructions, half 
of all the questionnaires contained as the second page, the following state- 
ment: 

“The experiment proper is now over, but the following questionnaire is 
of great importance. In order to find out what the results of the experiment 
actually mean, we need to know what you thought the purpose of the experi- 
ment was and to check on some information that you may or may not have 
had. It is important that in answering these questions you think back to 
when you were participating in the experiment before this questionnaire 
was handed out. There are no right or wrong answers, just what you actually 
thought. It is extremely important that you give honest and conscientious 
answers to these questions." 

As stated above, there were three questionnaire types. The funnel ques- 
tionnaire was a revision of a questionnaire proposed earlier (7). A version 
of this questionnaire without saliency controls was as follows: 

1. What did you think this experiment was all about? T 

2. What did you think the hypothesis was (ie., what did you think we 
were looking for, trying to study, etc.)? 

3. During the experiment and before this q 
suspicions did you have, if any? 

4. Was there any relationship be 
and the words that were spoken? Explain. 

5. What was the purpose of filling out the rating scales? 


uestionnaire was given, what 


tween certain syllables on the screen 
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6. How did you go about deciding what rating to give the various 
nonsense syllables? 

7. Did you think that the experimenter might have expected that you 
would rate any of the nonsense syllables in any certain way? In other words, 
was there a correct way to mark at least one of the scales? Explain. 

8. What syllable was always or usually paired with spoken words of 
pleasant meaning? 

9. What syllable was always or usually paired with spoken words of 
unpleasant meaning? 

10. In this experiment, the nonsense syllable wuh was consistently 
associated with spoken words that had unpleasant meaning and the syllable 
yof was associated with spoken words that had pleasant meaning. Did you 
ever notice or suspect this? Yes. No. 

11. When the experimenter presented you with the task of rating the 
nonsense syllables on Pleasant-Unpleasant scales, he expected that you 
would rate wuh as unpleasant and yof as pleasant and the rest somewhere 
in between. Did you ever suspect that this was his approximate hypothesis? 
No. Мав. ot 

The saliency-control version of this questionnaire had questions 4 and 5 
of the earlier questionnaire (7) included as 4a and 4b. It had question 9 of 
the earlier questionnaire as question 8a, and it had a certainty rating scale 
and a question about when the awareness had occurred attached to each of 
the last four questions. 

The second questionnaire type was the indirect questionnaire which con- 
tained only the first three questions of the funnel questionnaire. When sub- 
Jects completed these, they were instructed on the next page to close their 
booklets immediately without changing or adding to previous answers. The 
experimenters watched the groups closely, and there was no evidence that 
subjects did not comply with this instruction. Manipulation of the saliency 
control variable in this questionnaire was impossible in the same sense that 
It was manipulated in the other two questionnaires, A saliency-control ques- 
tion requires that the original question be somewhat specific. A manipula- 
im he om of ean t e phrasing of he uei 
| E you think” (saliency) as in the questionnaire 
above, to "What was” (no saliency). In retrospect this is seen as not а 
manipulation of saliency in the same sense as for the other questionnaires. 
Therefore, the results of the saliency manipulation were considered meaningful 
only for the two questionnaires containing specific questions. 

The direct questionnaire was as follows: А 


А 


1 
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1. In this experiment the nonsense syllable wuh was consistently associ- 
ated with spoken words that had unpleasant meaning. Did you ever notice 
or suspect this? Yes No. d 

2. In this experiment the nonsense syllable yof was consistently associ- 
ated with spoken words that had pleasant meaning. Did you ever notice or 
suspect this? Yes__— No. 1 

3. When the experimenter presented you with the task of rating the 
nonsense syllables on Pleasant-Unpleasant scales, he expected that you 
would rate wuh as unpleasant and yof as pleasant and the rest somewhere 
in between. Did you ever suspect that this was his approximate hypothesis? 
Yes. — No. 

4. This is the end of your particular form of questionnaire. The rest of 
the pages are put in to make all booklets seem the same size. It is important 
that you now close your booklet, without going back and changing previous 
answers. Wait quietly until the other students have finished. 

The version presented does not include the saliency-control questions. 
For the saliency-control groups the question—"If yes, how certain were 
you of this during the actual experiment? “—was included after the first 
three questions and it was followed by a seven-point rating scale ranging 
from guessing to certain. 

All questionnaires were scored blind as to the subject's performance in 
the experiment. It was impossible to remain blind regarding the subject's 
questionnaire condition. The funnel questionnaire was scored in three suc- 
cessive stages. The first three questions (indirect questionnaire) were read, 
scored, and recorded. Then the next four questions were read and a scoring 
judgment was recorded on the basis of information to that point. Finally, 
the last part of the questionnaire was read and a scoring judgment was made 
on the basis of the total information. This last score was used in the com- 
parisons with the other types of questionnaires. The first two scores were 
used in a comparison of the sensitivity of the subparts of the funnel. 

'The specific scores derived from each of the subparts of the funnel were 
based upon four judgments made by the scorer. Contingency awareness re- 
quired two scores; one for each meaning-associated nonsense syllable. The 
scorer read the subject’s answers and if, in his judgment, there was no in- 
dication that the subject had been aware of the association between the 
nonsense syllable and affective words, a score of 1 was given. If there was 
a vague indication that the subject could have been aware, but the scorer 
was not convinced that the subject was aware, then a score of 2 was given. 
When data were dichotomized in aware-unaware form, scores of both 1 and 
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2 were considered unaware. Several subjects wrote “word association” on 
the first segment; many of these turned out to have been aware on later 
questions; however, a few who wrote this had erroneous ideas about what 
was being associated. If the scorer was convinced that the subject was aware 
during the experiment, although he did not express it as explicitly as possible 
(i.e., writing “one syllable had all good words and another had all bad”; as 
opposed to actually mentioning the syllables), a score of 3 was given. The 
score of 4 was given when the subject was highly explicit in his report of 
awareness, 

Demand awareness also required two scores, The same four-point rating 
scale was used, except that the criterion for awareness was a report that 
the subject had believed that the association procedure during the learning 
phase was intended to influence the feeling toward (rating of) the nonsense 
syllable on the pleasant-unpleasant rating scales. In a recent article (10) 
further details on the scoring of funnel questionnaires are given. Scorer 
reliability for such judgments is good (7, 9) , but it does require some ex- 
perience with these questionnaires, as well as a thorough knowledge of the 
experimental setting itself before really high scorer reliabilities (in the .90's) 
are obtained. 

The indirect questionnaires were scored according to the same rules de- 
scribed above, except that the judge only had answers to three questions 
upon which to base his judgment. Had the requirements for attributing 
awareness to a subject been loosened to include intuitive guesses based upon 
unexplained phrases, such as “word association" as did Cohen (2), then 
several more of the criterion aware subjects would not have been "false 
negatives." However, as indicated above, the validity of such inferences is 
partially questionable. While eliminating more false negatives, such infer- 
ences would also substantially increase the false-positive rate. Also, it was 
believed that most social psychological experimenters, who use brief and 
indirect postexperimental questionnaires, require rather explicit evidence of 
awareness before they are willing to drop a subject from the analysis. There- 
fore, the scoring rules used were thought to be more representative of how 
such questionnaires are usually scored. 

The responses of “yes” or “no” on the direct questionnaire were taken at 
face value when the saliency controls were not included. When they were 
included, a subject had to report “yes” and rate himself at 5 or higher on 
the seven-point certainty scale. This criterion was selected as a cutoff point 
below which the experimenter refused to believe that the contingencies or 
the hypothesis had actually been very salient for the subject during the 
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experiment. It was considered that only subjects who were rather certain of 
their reported awareness would have been aware enough for that awareness to 
have affected their dependent variable performance. Subjects who answered 
“yes” to a contingency-awareness question, but rated themselves as rather 
uncertain, were probably recalling certain specific pairing of the syllable 
with a word (most frequently reported in the explanation was yof with 
“Love”), without having noted the consistent affective association through- 
out the experiment. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Check on Random Assignment 


As a first step in data analysis, subjects’ rating of the two critical non- 
sense syllable were scored from 1 (pleasant) to 7 (unpleasant), and a single 
composite conditioning score was obtained (7). The score on the unpleasant- 
associated syllable (wuh) was substracted from the score on the pleasant- 
associated syllable (yof), and a constant of 7 was added to this score. Thus, 
a subject who had responded completely in accord with the hypothesis 
scored 1 on a 13-point scale. These data were then analyzed in a 3 X 2 X 2 
analysis of variance. This was a check on the effectiveness of the random 
assignment of subjects to questionnaire conditions. There were no main 
effects or interactions that even approached significance (set at .15) in this 
analysis. 


2. Questionnaire Sensitivity in Detecting Criterion Awares 


A total of 120 subjects had a conditioning score of 1. These were by 
definition the criterion-aware group. The upper half of Table 1 shows the 
frequency distributions of contingency awareness (for at least one syllable) 
for the three questionnaire types. It may be seen that both the funnel and 
the direct questionnaires do a very good job of identifying criterion-aware 
subjects as aware. On the other hand, the indirect questionnaire does not 
correctly classify four-fifths of the subjects. This percentage of false nega- 
tives, which would be left in the data as unaware, could lead to substantial 
changes in the results of the experiment. Previous research has, in fact, 
shown this to be true (7, 9). The most meaningful statistical test here is a 
chi-square test of association between the funnel and indirect questionnaires 
on the one hand and the awareness variable on the other. The results of this 
test showed a significant relationship (X? = 49.56, df 1, p < .001). 

The lower half of Table 1 shows the frequency distributions of demand 


awareness (for at least one syllable). Even fewer subjects are identified as 
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TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY OF DETECTION ОЕ CONTINGENCY AWARENESS AND 
DEMAND AWARENESS IN CRITERION-AWARE SUBJECTS AS A 
FUNCTION OF QUESTIONNAIRE TYPE 


Questionnaire Questionnaire score 


type Aware Unaware N 
Contingency awareness 

Indirect 9 36 45 

Direct 37 1 38 

Funnel 37 0 37 
Demand awareness 

Indirect 6 39 45 

Direct 31 7 38 

Funnel 36 1 37 


demand aware by the indirect questionnaire, and again comparison of the 
indirect and funnel questionnaires in their detection of criterion awareness 
revealed a significant discrepancy between them (y? — 53.98, dj = 
1, р < .001). Notice also that the direct questionnaire fails to identify 
seven (18%) subjects as aware. If we assume that all of these subjects were 
demand aware, then perhaps those seven subjects who said “no” to one di- 
rect question did not understand the question as it related to their own re- 
action to the experiment. The funnel questionnaire required the subject to 
write out his ideas about the experiment, and then the experimenter judged 
whether the subject had a correct or a correlated demand awareness. The 
present data suggest that this method is more accurate in detecting criterion 
awares than the method by which the experimenter merely states his hypoth- 
esis and asks the subject to judge his own demand awareness. 

The effects of the saliency and orienting instruction controls on the de- 
tection of criterion awareness were next examined. Briefly, there was no 
evidence that either control variable improved the performance of any of 
the questionnaire types. Both the direct and the funnel questionnaires per- 
formed well, with or without the controls, in identifying contingency aware- 
ness. On demand awareness, five of the seven subjects not reporting demand 
awareness on the direct questionnaire were in the saliency condition. While 
the sample is too small for a statistical test, this does raise the possibility 
that the saliency control actually deterred some demand-aware subjects from 
reporting their awareness. As previously indicated, the only control variable 
relevant to the indirect questionnaire was orienting instructions. Contrary to 
expectations, the performance of this questionnaire was not improved by 
having the orienting instructions present. 


| 


3 
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3. Questionnaire Sensitivity in Eliminating False Positives 


Of the remaining subjects not in the criterion-aware group, 154 were 
eliminated from the criterion-unaware group because they had scored cor- 
rectly (1 for the pleasant syllable or 7 for unpleasant) on one of the critical 
nonsense syllables. Eliminating these subjects would eliminate that small 
percentage of subjects who were demand aware of only one syllable-mean- 
ing association. The remaining 302 subjects would be mainly unaware, but 
this group would also include some contingency- but not demand-aware and 
some demand-aware uncooperative subjects. However, since the subjects 
were randomly assigned to conditions, these latter two categories of subjects 
should not account for any differences in the performance of the question- 
naires. If there were any differences between the questionnaires, this could 
be inferred to be due to differences in suggestion of awareness. 

The upper half of Table 2 shows the frequencies of reported contingency 
awareness among criterion-unaware subjects for the three questionnaire 
types. It may be seen that a larger proportion of direct-questionnaire sub- 
jects were classified as aware. The difference between the direct and the 
funnel (considered here to be the criterion) questionnaires was significant 
(%2 = 8.63, df 1, p < .01). Thus, it appears that the direct questionnaire 
did suggest awareness to some of the unaware subjects. 

The lower half of Table 2 shows the frequencies of reported demand 
awareness for criterion-unaware subjects. Obviously, none of the question- 
naires differ in this table. Subjects who reported demand awareness probably 
were actually demand aware but uncooperative. Results on demand aware- 
ness in this table are discrepant from those reported in Table 1. From this 
it can be inferred that “resistors” (demand aware but not showing it in per- 


TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY OF SUBJECTS REPORTING CONTINGENCY AWARENESS AND 
DEMAND AWARENESS IN THE CRITERION-UNAWARE GROUP AS A 
FUNCTION OF QUESTIONNAIRE TYPE 


Questionnaire score 


Questionnaire 


type Aware Unaware N 

Contingency awareness 
Indirect 10 94 ane 
Direct 35 66 10 І 
Funnel 15 82 

Demand awareness 

Indirect 7 97 10 
Direct 8 93 H 
Funnel 8 89 
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formance) may be more likely to report their demand awareness on the in- 
direct questionnaire than are “cooperators.” This has implications for the 
case where an investigator uses an indirect questionnaire and finds little or 
no relation between awareness and the dependent variable performance. 

It is important to note that while the direct questionnaire appeared to suggest 
contingency awareness for some subjects, these same subjects did not go on 
to claim that they had known the hypothesis. This suggests that the motive 
behind reporting contingency awareness was not “lying to look good,” otherwise 
they should have reported demand awareness as well. Possibly these sub- 
jects did recall certain specific-syllable word associations which led them to 
report that they had been contingency aware. 

The effects of the saliency and orienting instructional controls on the per- 
formance of the questionnaires for the criterion unawares was also examined, 
Again, there were no significant differences for the orienting instructions. For 
the saliency control, there was an effect for only the direct questionnaire on 
contingency awareness. Of the 35 (Table 2) subjects who reported contin- 
gency awareness, 24 were in the no-saliency condition (y? = 6.67, df 1, 
P < .01). Apparently the saliency control did reduce the false-positive or 
suggestion effect found with this questionnaire. This difference cannot be 
accounted for by the stringency of the scoring requirement (5 or higher) 
on the certainty rating. Rather than answering “yes” and rating themselves 
as uncertain, subjects having the saliency control simply answered “no” 
more frequently. 


4. Sensitivity of Subparts of the Funnel Questionnaire 


The data that follow represent an analysis of the subsegments of the 
funnel questionnaire. The upper half of Table 3 shows the frequencies of 
criterion-aware subjects (W = 37) who were scored at each level on the 
contingency awareness scale for at least one of the two syllable-meaning 
associations: i.e., 18 subjects received scores of 1 for both syllables and five 
subjects had at least one scored as 4 on the first three unstructured questions. 
Recall that in the previous analysis, subjects scored as 1 or 2 on this scale 
were considered unaware. For contingency awareness, it is obvious that the 
open-ended part of the questionnaire is sufficient for detecting all the con- 
tingency awareness. Over half the subjects were not judged aware on the 
unstructured segment, but all were judged aware by the end of question 7. 
Informal observation during the scoring of this segment revealed that the 
most important question for contingency awareness was question 4. This is 
the first specific question on the questionnaire and all contingency-aWare 
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subjects indicated it at that point, although a few (N = 5) were not abso- 
lutely clear in their report. This suggests that one problem with unstruc- 
tured and general questions is that many subjects do not understand what 
is being asked. When they are given a clear question they immediately con- 
fess contingency awareness. The direct questions attached to the end of the 
questionnaire appear to be largely methodological “overkill” as far as con- 
tingency awareness is concerned for most subjects. However, they were help- 
ful to the scorer on a few of the subjects. 

The lower half of Table 3 shows the frequencies of criterion-aware sub- 
jects who were scored at each level of the demand-awareness scale for at 
least one of the two syllable-meaning associations. It may be seen that 
while over two-thirds of the subjects were not scored as demand aware on 
the unstructured questions, only two were scored as not demand aware by 
the end of question 7. Table 3 also reveals the function of the direct ques- 
tions in the funnel questionnaire. Demand awareness is more difficult to 
judge than is contingency awareness. The added direct questions help the 
judge feel more confident about this attribution of demand awareness to a 
subject. This is best illustrated by comparing category 4 (most certain) 
with all other demand-awareness scores combined for only the open-ended 
versus direct categories. This 2 2 chi-square test revealed significantly 
(y2 = 3.90, df = 1, p < .05) more certainty of the judge when he had the 
direct questions to work with. The conclusion to be drawn is that while it 
might not substantially affect the result of the demand aware-unaware de- 
cision, it appears helpful to the scorer to have the direct questions available, 


TABLE 3 
FREQUENCY OF CONTINGENCY-AWARENESS AND DEMAND-AWARENESS SCORES 
FOR CRITERION-AWARE SUBJECTS AS A FUNCTION OF THREE 
SUCCESSIVE SEGMENTS OF THE FUNNEL QUESTIONNAIRE 


Awareness ү! 
scores Successive segments 

Contingency 1. Indirect 2. Open end 3. Direct 

awareness 1-3 4-7 8-11 
1 18 0 0 
2 4 0 0 
3 10 5 2 
4 5 32 35 

Demand 

awareness à 1 

24 

4 2 0 0 
3 11 10 3 
4 0 25 33 
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especially for those few subjects that do not express themselves clearly in 
writing. 


D. Discussion 


The data of this study support the claim that a funnel questionnaire is 
superior to either brief-direct or brief-indirect techniques of assessing aware- 
ness. The funnel questionnaire performs satisfactorily in eliminating the 
problem of “false negatives” remaining in the data, while at the same time 
not identifying a large number of “false-positive awares.” The indirect ques- 
tionnaire appears to be especially invalid. The results of this study suggest 
that this currently popular appproach to postexperimental interviewing can 
lead to extremely erroneous conclusions about the extent of actual aware- 
ness that was present in a sample of subjects. 

The present study yielded only minor empirical support for the notion 
that detailed or specific questionnaires can lead to suggestion of awareness 
(1, 14). On the more important demand awareness there was little evidence 
of suggestion. There was evidence that some contingency awareness was sug- 
gested with a direct and uncontrolled questionnaire. These same subjects 
then refused to claim that they were demand aware. Since the evidence for 
suggestion is specific to contingency awareness, it may not be too generaliz- 
able to experiments other than conditioning experiments of this type. Appar- 
ently these subjects did notice a few associations between certain words and 
at least one of the syllables (such as Love and yof), but they did not form 
the more general idea that all words associated with that syllable were plea- 
sant. Therefore, when they claimed to have known one or both of the associ- 
ations, they were not lying in there own eyes. Many of these subjects 
reported awareness of only one of the associations. If they were trying to 
lie to look good (suggestion hypothesis), it seems they should have said 
“yes” to both questions, as well as to the question about demand awareness. 

The use of an orienting instruction asking the subject to be honest and 
conscientious does not appear to affect the outcome of a postexperimental 
questionnaire. This technique has, in the past, been used by the present 
author as a control for possible suggestion. It was originally used to counter 
criticisms of colleagues who were concerned about suggestion with extended 
and “probing” questionnaires. The present evidence indicates that suggestion 
is not a very important problem. Perhaps this is why the orienting instruc- 
tional control makes little difference. In previous unpublished pilot work, the 
present investigator has actively tried to talk unaware subjects into saying that 


E. 
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they really were aware. They would not do so, as they should have if the sug- 
gestion problem were really as serious as has been claimed (1, 14). 

The saliency-control procedure does have some usefulness, particularly 
with the most direct type of interview questions presented by themselves. 
Their most important function is to guard against the false-positive prob- 
lem. Saliency controls tend to elicit more writing by the subject, and the 
more a subject writes about his reaction to the experiment, the easier it is 
for the scorer to judge awareness. This can be particularly important where 
the subject had a correlated hypothesis upon which he based his response de- 
cision. On the other hand, saliency controls may deter some subjects who 
had vague ideas about the hypothesis, and who actually acted on the basis 
of these ideas, from reporting those ideas on brief and direct questionnaires. 

The postexperimental funnel questionnaire for each different experimental 
paradigm has to be worked out specifically for each situation. The most 
important factor in the construction of a postexperimental questionnaire is 
to have questions that are specific enough so that the subject understands 
what is being asked, and that elicit reports that are concrete and detailed 
enough so that a scorer can interpret what is being said. This is why a well 
planned but flexibly administered interview may actually be a better method 
than a questionnaire. It gives the experimenter the opportunity to ask for 
clarification, depending upon what the subject says. However, practical con- 
siderations, such as the desirability of running subjects in groups or desiring 
to have a permanent record of the subjects’ reports for purposes of check- 
ing reliability of scoring may make the questionnaire more desirable. De- 
tailed oral interviews are definitely the method of choice in the pilot stage 
of an investigation. The researcher may then use experience gained from 
interviewing to construct a good questionnaire. One cannot always tell in 
advance what questions will be useful in a postexperimental questionnaire 
for a given situation. For example, in a previous study (10) a question about 
suspicion was very useful. However, in the present experimental situation, 
the most useless question (number 3 on funnel questionnaire) was the one 
about suspicion. Subjects simply did not view their learning of the contin- 
gencies and inferences about a hypothesis as “suspicions.” 

Vague or general questions elicit vague and general written answers, as 
in the present study “word association” was a frequent answer of aware 
subjects to the first question about the experiment’s purpose. These partic- 
ular subjects probably were not merely being evasive; they may have be- 
lieved that the experimenter would “know” what they meant. When they 
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encountered the more concrete (but still open-ended) questions, then most 
of them spelled out the extent of their awareness in explicit terms. On the 
other hand, there does seem to be a tendency for evasiveness in some sub- 
jects in response to very general questions. Some subjects who wrote “I had 
no idea” on the first question turned around on question four of the funnel 
questionnaire to verbalize explicitly both the contingency and demand 
awareness. It makes more sense to see this pattern as indicating evasiveness 
on the general questions rather than suggestion on the concrete questions. 
Because some subjects may be evasive until given something specific to 
answer, and because it is important that accurate communication on the 
part of both the experimenter and the subject take place, it is advisable to 
include redundancy in the questionnaire. In general, the more ways that the 
demand-awareness questions are phrased, the more likely it is that accurate 
communication between subject and experimenter will take place. 
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PERCEPTUAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIPPIES 
AND COLLEGE STUDENTS* ! 
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SUMMARY 


Perceptual differences were investigated between 50 college students who 
were non-drug users and 50 hippies who used LSD. The groups were matched 
for race, sex, and age. No significant differences were found between intelli- 
gence and social class. The seven perceptual tests used were Color-Form 
Attention Test, Judgment of Sounds, Autokinetic Effect, Six-Inch Estima- 
tion, Rod and Frame Test, Estimation of Head Width, and Perceptual 
Acuity Test. The first hypothesis was that hippies would respond to the per- 
ceptual measures in a developmentally more primitive or childlike fashion 
than the college students. The second hypothesis was that hippies who re- 
ported mostly bad drug trips would be more like college students than the 
hippies who reported good drug trips. 

The results support part of the first hypothesis in that hippies performed 
significantly differently from college students in the predicted direction on 
the Color-Form Attention, Judgment of Sounds, and Autokinetic Effect Tests 
only. No significant differences were found between hippies reporting good 
vs. bad drug trips. These findings are discussed in relation to perceptual style 


and theory. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Currently, a new culture is developing which, in many respects, is dramat- 
ically opposed to mainstream American society. This second culture has 
been given many names in an effort to capture the common quality of its 


often diverse elements: the youth culture, the drug culture, the hippie culture, 
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the street culture, and the counterculture. Whatever the name, it is clear that 
the values, opinions, beliefs, and attitudes of the members of this culture 
differ considerably from those whom the hippies refer to as members of the 
establishment, or the straight culture. 

One central issue of the current controversy about the hippie culture is 
the extent of its differences from the established culture. The hippies could 
be just another instance of the kind of generational conflict that has always 
taken place or the hippies’ values could truly be negative instances of the 
dominant values in society. Again, the hippies could represent a phenom- 
enon that is fundamentally and qualitatively different. 

The general goal of the present study is to investigate some aspects of the 
perceptual differences between hippies and other youth. The concept of per- 
ceptual style was chosen for investigation in the present study because of 
its relative immunity to interference from the socially facilitative (or disrup- 
tive) responses common to the hippie culture. Most measures of perceptual 
and cognitive style have been developed to investigate personality character- 
istics and perceptual functioning. These are not easily susceptible to direct 
conscious control, and “right” or “wrong” answers are not obvious. 

Performance on a perceptual task can be viewed as a function of ability, 
habit, or strategy, The concept of perceptual style refers to a habitual form 
of behavior chosen from other possibilities and not under direct conscious 
control. It is assumed to be related to more general personality characteristics. 
The possibilities must be considered that the subject’s responses could reflect 
their abilities or their conscious strategies in a testing situation as much or 
more than reflecting habitual Styles. 

If hippies as a group have a different set of attitudes toward the world than 
do members of the established culture, this difference in world views could 
extend beyond the attitudinal to the perceptual level. The primary hypothesis 
of the present study is that members of the hippie culture, in contrast to 
comparable members of the established culture, will respond to perceptual 
tests in a way regarded as developmentally more primitive (20) or more 
childlike (13). Generally speaking, the perceptual style of the hippies is ex- 
pected to be more global and concrete, and less analytic and abstract than 
than that of the comparison group. 

A second hypothesis of this study concerns differences within the hippie 
sample in relation to differential reactions to the use of LSD. It is predicted 
that hippies reporting bad trips will score more like the members of the 
established culture on the perceptual tests than would hippies reporting only 
good trips. Since the immediate impact of the LSD experience is global, non- 
linear, and undifferentiated, a “bad trip” might result from a mismatch of an 
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individual’s more analytic perceptual style of the comparison group than to 
the more global style of their good tripper fellow hippies. 

It must be noted that this study is not concerned with the etiology of mem- 
bership in the hippie culture. If perceptual differences between the two cul- 
tures are found, it is possible these differences in perception caused this 
individual to become a hippie in the first place. Conversely, membership 
in the hippie culture is not hypothesized as a causative factor in perceptual 
differences. Rather, the correlation between a particular culture and a par- 
ticular kind of perception is being investigated. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 

A sample of 50 college students was obtained from the Psychology 1 class 
at the University of California, Berkeley, where a part of the course require- 
ment was that they participate in an experiment. The hippie sample was ob- 
tained from paid participants in the ongoing research at the Haight-Ashbury 
Research Project, San Francisco. This organization is devoted exclusively to 
psychological and sociological studies concerned with members of the hippie 
culture. The Ss were initially contacted by the senior author and asked to 
take some perceptual tests which would last about 40 minutes. Additional 
payment for their participation in this study was provided. Only white sub- 
jects were included in the study, as the introduction of racial variables could 
cause undue complications in the interpretation of the data. 

The ages ranged from 16 to 27 years among the hippies, and 17 to 25 
among the college students. Sex was controlled by selecting 25 males and 25 
females within the two subject groups. 

There was no exclusion of any subject from the study on the basis of 
social class. Ratings were made on the basis of the Hollingshead and Redlich 
(9) Two-Factor Index of Social Position, with equal weight given to the 
father’s education and occupation as rated on two seven-point scales and 
then combined (11). 

The first side of the College Vocabulary Test (7) was given to all 100 
subjects, and the results for all groups compare favorably with the mean of 
30.4 found by Gough (5) ina previous sampling of 364 college students. The 
mean for the hippies was 30.2 and 27.6 for the college students. An analysis 
of variance revealed no effects approaching significance. 

The drug-use criteria employed to differentiate between college students 
and hippies was based on a drug-use questionnaire given to the college stu- 
dents. Students were included in this study who reported that they had never 
used hard drugs, although some had used marijuana. Students were promised 
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full confidentiality regarding their report of drug usage. All the hippies in 
this study reported some experience with LSD, as well as various other drugs. 
Those who had used only amphetamines were not included in the study. The 
classification of Ss into good and bad trippers was made on the basis of items 
on the Haight-Ashbury Research Project questionnaire which asked the sub- 
ject to report how many bad trips he had experienced, if any, for each of a 
variety of drugs. 

At the outset of the experiment each S was simply told that he was about 
to undergo some perceptual tests. No reference was made to any intended 
comparisons between the performance of college students and hippies, al- 
though it must have been obvious to the hippies that they were singled out 
for testing because of their cultural status, as this was the open purpose of 
the Haight-Ashbury Research Project. 


2. Procedures 


The testing took place in small, well-lighted rooms with minimal distur- 
bance from the outside. The average testing time ran about 40 minutes. The 
Seven perceptual tests are described in some detail in the Results section, The 
tests were chosen for use on the basis of their ability to tap different factors 
in perceptual functioning, and were administered in the following fixed order: 
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thogonal comparisons were used within each sex to compare differences be- 
tween college students and hippies, and between good and bad trippers on 
each of the perceptual measures. Table 1 summarizes the means of the sig- 
nificant differences between hippies and college students. 


1. Color-Form Attention Test 


This test measures the stimulus dimension which stands out most to the 
Ss among color, form, and size. The test comprises 48 slides, 24 of which 
contrast both color and form stimuli. The S is asked to select the most differ- 
ent item, This test is described in detail elsewhere (4, 18). 

The usual pattern of Color-Form attention shows a steady increase towards 
dominant form preference in adulthood (2, 18). Some interesting exceptions 
to these standard findings include groups of people who retain a significant 
color preference into and beyond adolescence—e.g., deaf persons (16). 
Africans (17), and some high ЈО children (4). Moreover, among a sample of 
California High School students, those students who use drugs are more likely 
to attend to color (Gaines, in preparation). 

On this basis, it was predicted that the hippie sample would show increased 
color attention when compared to the college students. This was supported 
by the analysis of variance, which showed that hippies selected color more 
frequently than college students (F = 7.07, p < .001). The orthogonal com- 
parisons confirmed this finding for males and females at < .05 and .01, 
respectively. There were no significant ANOVA sex or interaction effects. 
Differences on the orthogonal comparisons between good and bad trippers 
were also not significant. 


2. Judgment of Sounds Task 


An auditory sensitivity measure, developed by Donoghue (3), sent sound 
at a standard frequency (440 cps) from a Packard Model 205 Audio Signal 
Generator to Koss Pro 4 50 ohm earphones worn by Ss. 


TABLE 1 
Means or SIGNIFICANT F SCORES or COLLEGE STUDENTS AND HIPPIES 

Tests College students Hippies 

Judgments of “slightly unpleasant” inten- 
sities of sound: decibel ratings _ 2% 911 96.4 

Judgments of “very unpleasant” intensities 
of sound: decibel ratings 100.1 107.4 
Autokinetic Effect: Als a 


centimeters from center 
Color-Form Attention Test: 

color choices 97 

(24 color-form comparisons) 48 . 
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Research shows the intensities of sound judged by normal subjects to be 
“very unpleasant" were judged by schizophrenics to be only “slightly un- 
pleasant.” Sounds that schizophrenics judged to be “very unpleasant” were 
significantly more intense than those which drew the same judgment from 
normals. The schizophrenics’ hyporeactivity to high-intensity stimuli is thus 
in accordance with the reducer’s perceptual style (15). LSD users also show 
reduction behavior on the associated measure of kinesthetic figural aftereffects 
(1, 8). Accordingly, it was predicted that the hippie sample would report a 
greater tolerance for high intensity sound than would the college students, 
This prediction was supported by the analysis of variance results for both 
the “slightly unpleasant” and “very unpleasant” levels of judgment (F = 
3.90, 8.85, p = <.02, .001, respectively). Orthogonal comparisons showed 
the between-group differences for judgments of “slightly unpleasant” to be 
significant at <.05 for males, but not for females. The ANOVA showed a 
marginally significant sex effect (F = 3.36, p = <.07). Orthogonal com- 
parisons showed no significant differences between good and bad trippers for 
either judgment, 


3, Autokinetic Effect 


For this task, the $ was asked to look through a tube at a pinpoint of 
light and to chart its movement on a piece of paper before him. The per- 
ceived movement of the light is an illusion, and can be greatly influenced by 
Suggestion. The only suggestion given in the present experiment was that 
Шош was an objective phenomenon and “the light may or may not 
move. 

Marked differences in the amount of perceived movement occur between 
subjects, and small amounts of perceived movement are regarded as indicative 
of extensive scanning, If a person employs minimal scanning, it is thought to 
indicate introvert or inward attention, Conversely, maximal scanning is re- 
lated to extrovert or outward attention (10, 14). In accord with the general 
hypothesis of the present study, the hippie sample was expected to report 
greater degrees of autokinetic movement than the college students. 


for the latency score (the log transformation of the time before the S reports 
movement) showed a significant 


an interaction between drugs an 


was further clarified by orthogonal comparisons, which found the difference 
to be significant only for femal 


es. The scores for the female good trippers 
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were significantly different from those of both the female college students 
and the female bad trippers. Thus, the extremely low score of the female 
good trippers is the primary factor in the difference between the hippies and 
college students’ latencies. 

The two scores indicating the extent of perceived movement, length of line 
drawn, and final distance from starting point were correlated at r = .80. The 
analysis of variance showed significant drug effects (F = 3.29, 3.66, p = 
<.04, .03, respectively). There were no significant sex or interaction effects 
for either score, As with the latency score, the orthogonal comparisons found 
the between-group differences to be significant for females at <.05 and .02, 
respectively, but not for the males. There were no significant differences for 
either score between good and bad trippers. 


4. Six-Inch Estimation Task 


One complication which could arise when measuring the autokinetic effect 
is the translation which the subject makes from perceived to recorded move- 
ment. Differences in motor behavior could be mistakenly interpreted as a 
difference in perceptual style. To avoid this difficulty, a six-inch estimation 
task was administered. With the perceived distance known, the ratio of this 
to the recorded distance was used as a correction factor. However, neither 
analysis of variance nor the orthogonal comparisons showed any significant 
differences on this variable. 


5. Rod and Frame Test 


This test measures field dependence-independence (22) or the analytical- 
global dimension. A portable version of this test (12) requires Ss to look into 
a tilted box containing a rod placed within a square frame, and to adjust the 
rod to a position of true vertical. The test requires attention to particular 
segments of a stimulus field along with a simultaneous inhibition of atten- 
tion to other segments of the field. Hippies, in contrast to college students, 
were expected to give more inaccurate judgments of the true vertical, and 
thus appear more field-dependent. However, neither analysis of variance nor 
the orthogonal comparisons showed any significant differences on this vari- 


able. 


6. Estimation of Head Width 


This task requires the S to close his eyes and point with his index fingers 
to how wide his head is on a meter stick mounted horizontally 18 cm from 
his nose. This is one of several measures developed to test the general hy- 
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pothesis that “. . . the child, the aged, the schizophrenic, the individual under 
LSD-25 are expected to show less differentiation and hierarchic integration 
in behavioral processes compared with a normal adult” (19, p. 201). While 
all subjects tend to overestimate head size, children up to nine years old, 
schizophrenics, and people under LSD overestimate to a significantly greater 
extent (19). Hippies were expected to overestimate head size to a greater 
degree than college students. 

Howver, the analysis of variance show no significant drug or interaction 
effects, and no differences were found by the orthogonal comparisons. 


7. Perceptual Acuity Test 


The Perceptual Acuity Test developed by Gough and McGurk (6) consists 
of 25 illusions (e.g., Muller-Lyer, Ponzo, Delboef) and five nonillusions pre- 
sented to the subject in the form of slides. The subject is asked to identify 
a specified figure or part of a figure with one of five options also presented 
on the slide, and then to mark his Tesponse on an answer sheet. Each stimulus 
is presented for 30 seconds. The advantage of this test is that it permits the 
assessment of susceptibility to visual illusions to be made in a less complex 
manner than traditionally employed. 

The analysis of variance showed no significant drug or sex effects, and the 
orthogonal comparisons showed no significant differences between college 
students and hippies. There was a drug-sex interaction effect significant at 

= <.04. This effect was further specified by the orthogonal comparisons, 
which showed a significant difference (p — <.05) between male good trippers 
and bad trippers, but not among the two groups of hippie females. 

In order to analyze the test interrelationships, and overall correlational 
matrix was obtained for 18 variables. These included 11 perceptual test vari- 
ables: Estimation of Head Width, Judgment of Sounds (level A), Judgment 
of Sounds (level В), Autokinetic Latency Score (raw and corrected), the Six- 
inch Estimation, the Perceptual Acuity Test, the Color-Form Attention Test, 
three control variables: The College 
and age. Four classification variables were also 
» drug use (yes or no), kind of trip (good or bad), and Color- 
se (form, mixed or color). No perceptual test 
т test. The few correlations which occurred were 
› there was a .55 correlation between age and drug 
f the hippie sample was 2-1/2 years older than the 
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D. Discussion 

The major hypothesis for this study predicted that hippies would score 
differently from college students in a specific direction on each of the per- 
ceptual tasks. Statistically significant between-group differences confirming 
this hypothesis were found on three tests: the Judgment of Sounds Task, the 
Autokinetic Effect, and the Color-Form Attention Test. Significant differ- 
ences did not occur on the other tasks. 

A second hypothesis regarding the differential performance of hippies who 
had experienced good vs. bad trips was not supported. Of the two significant 
results, one measure (Autokinetic Latency) was in the predicted direction, 
and one was in the reverse direction (Perceptual Acuity Test). 

Taking these results into consideration, the direction in which hippies were 
hypothesized to be different from college students can now be viewed in two 
ways. Like schizophrenics, children, members of “primitive” cultures, and 
people under the direct influence of LSD, hippies were thought to be, first, 
more global and less analytic and, second, more concrete and less abstract. 
The results show this view to have been true in one respect, but not the other. 

On some perceptual tasks, the hippies were more “concrete” in terms of 
alterations of (а) sensory thresholds, as indicated by greater reported toler- 
ance for high intensity stimulation; (5) sensory priorities, as indicated by 
greater responsiveness to color stimuli than to form stimuli; and (с) sensory 
procedures, as indicated by the kind of minimal scanning that causes a high 
degree of elaboration of a kinetic illusion. 

On other perceptual tasks, the hippies proved to be no less “analytic” than 
college students in terms of (a) differentiation (self-world and field articula- 
tion); (5) accuracy (susceptibility to visual illusions) ; and (c) the general 
ability to concentrate on the experimental tasks. 7 

Where the hippies stood in relation to children, schizophrenics, members 
of “primitive” cultures, and people under the direct influence of LSD can be 
simply stated: in the latter groups, sensory differences are accompanied by 
more cognitive, structural changes, whereas for hippies, sensory processing 
differences alone occurred, leaving the cognitive and differentiation structures 
intact. a ( 

Alternative interpretations of the results should also be mentioned. It is 
unclear whether differences on the Color-Form Attention Test are attribut- 
able to perceptual differences in color saliency, response bias in color prefer- 
ence, or some more complex interaction of these factors. On the Judgment of 
Sounds task, response biases favoring either unpleasant sounds or loud noise 
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could be in operation. With the Autokinetic Effect, a scanning interpretation 
has yet to be substantiated by direct eye-movement recordings, and a response 
bias towards recording movement as more expansive would not be picked up 
by the Six-Inch Estimation Task. Thus, an alternative interpretation of the 
results is that the differences are due to a personal preference, or response 
bias, favoring choices of color, loud noise, and expansive movement rather 
than to perceptual processes of color dominance, auditory hyposensitivity to 
high intensity stimulation and minimal scanning. However, with regard to 
autokinetic latency, it seems implausible that a response bias in favor of 
expansiveness would cause a subject to report a possible movement before 
he actually saw it. 

One further query derived from these findings is the extent to which the 
perceptual differences are related to each of the four subject variables: 
namely, college and noncollege, drug and nondrug use. This issue is currently 
under investigation by the first author. It must be noted that the drug use 
patterns specified for the college students and the hippies represent the 
majority of the subjects in this sample. Generalization of these findings to 
samples with other patterns of drug use is inadvisable. 

In conclusion, hippies who use LSD appear to be similar to their college 
student peers who do not use drugs in several central areas of perceptual 
functioning and style, and different in more marginal sensory areas. The 
central organizing perceptual apparatus of the hippies appears to function 
in the same way as those of the college students, but there are more direct 
sensory differences in the threshold levels for information, differences in 
the priorities of stimulus dimensions, and differences in the way the sensory 
apparatus scans for information. In brief, the hippies seem to have a slightly 
different information-gathering system than the college students, but their 
information-processing systems are the same, 
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CROSS-CULTURAL NOTES 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide comparable data from two or more societies through the use of 
a standard measuring instrument; additional details concerning the results 
can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, when 
indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche Publications. 
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JeRALDINE S. WITHYCOMBE 


The present study investigated the relationships among self-concept, 
social status, and self-perceived social status of first and fifth-grade Paiute 
Indian and white children in a segregated school, an integrated school with 
a 20% Paiute Indian matriculation, and an integrated school with a 60% 
Paiute Indian matriculation in Nevada, and racial differences on the three 
measures. The residences of the Indian pupils in the three schools were 
similar in being of heavy concentration of Paiute Indians on a reservation 
or in Paiute Indian rural or urban colonies. The residences of the white 
children were urban for one school and rural for the other. 

Sears and Cook found that self-concept and social acceptance were posi- 
tively related and indicated that children accurately perceive their actual 
acceptance. Cunningham, however, concluded that children do not always 
accurately perceive their peers’ acceptance? There was no indication of 
ethnic differences in these results. However, Coombs concluded that Indian 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, "Massachusetts, on September 8, 1972. 
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children reveal lower self-concept scores than their white counterparts in. 
integrated schools.* 4 

The 108 subjects were tested on the Classroom Social Distance Scale for 
social status and self-perceived social status.? First graders were measu ed 3 
on the This is Me scale, and the fifth graders on the Bills Index of Adjust. - 
ment and Values—Form EL for self-concept.* There were no ethnic differ- 
ences on the three measures as appraised by ¢ tests. Self-concept and social. 
status were significantly (r = .48, р < .001) related for the Paiute Indian. 
subjects, while self-concept was not significantly related to self-perceived 
social status nor were social status and self-perceived social status signifi- 
cantly related for these subjects. For the white pupils, social status and self- 
perceived social status were significantly related (r = .32; p < .05), though 
self-concept was not significantly related to social status or self-perceived 
social status. р 

The Paiute Indian children with high self-concepts possibly felt adequate 
in themselves and behaved in ways conducive to acceptability by their peers 
of both races, as was indicated by Brownfain to be true of people in gen- 
eral. It is also possible that “popularity” is of little concern in the Paiute 
Indian culture. Acceptance by others may be assumed by these children, 
rendering them less sensitive to actual acceptance by their classmates. Per- 
haps “popularity” is valued in the Anglo culture and, therefore, white chil- 
dren become quite astute to clues of acceptance or lack of it by their peers. 


1616 N. Ft. Valley Road 
Flagstaff, Arizona 86001 
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POPULATION DENSITY AND MOVEMENT IN FOLKTALES* 1 


Departments of Psychology and Anthropology, Pitzer College 


Ruta H. MUNROE AND ROBERT L. MUNROE 


Findings on the effects of overpopulation have been confined primarily to 
animal research, For human beings, high density in the natural setting has 
usually been associated with urban disorganization, and experimentally pro- 
duced crowding has usually been investigated only for short-term effects.? 
The present paper reports an investigation of a cultural-level effect of den- 
sity on three East African societies in a rural setting: the Logoli, 1440 per 
sq. mi.; the Gusii, 692 per sq. mi.; and the Kipsigis, 253 per sq. mi. (1962 
census of Kenya). The Logoli had the highest rural density among the more 
than 1500 East African units which extended over 20 sq. mi. or more. 

On the hypothesis that high density would lead to symbolic attempts to 
escape the situation, it was predicted that in a corpus of 69 folktales? avail- 
able from the three societies, the Logoli would yield more references to phys- 
ical movements of the body through space than the tales from the other two 
societies. 

The movement score for each tale consisted of a sum of all separate move- 
ment references, as coded by an independent rater. One point for movement 
was assigned for each actual or implied movement by a character in the 
story, conditional expressions of movement, and commands to move. The 
rank-order correlation coefficient (tho) between the rater’s scores and the 
scores of one of the authors, for 17 of the tales, was ++ .94. 

The mean movement scores were Logoli, 12.5; Gusii, 10.6; Kipsigis, 8.0. 
A proportion score (movement score/total-words) was used to test the dif- 
ferences between the societal pairs. The Logoli differed significantly from 
both of the other societies: viz., Logoli-Kipsigis, ? < 001, Mann-Whitney 
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U test; Logoli-Gusii, û < .04. The Gusii also made significantly more refe 
ences to movement than the Kipsigis ( < .04, two-tailed test), х 
Although high density may not curb actual movement through space і c 
individuals in these societies, it clearly creates conditions that nece: 
the setting of limits for movement. Lands which once lay fallow and 
available short cuts for walking are now often planted or fenced. Individu 
small plot ownership, fragmentation of land as inheritance rules are ap 
and government pressure to demarcate boundaries all serve to define 
in increasingly confining terms. The resulting inference—that conditions. 
high density can produce a psychological concern with freedom of physic 
mobility—is supported by the findings. w 
The results add to earlier density findings which indicate that, for th 
three societies, high density is associated with food preoccupations* and | 
portedly negative affective relationships. ff 
Pitzer College 
Claremont, California 91711 


4 Munroe, R., et al. Effects of tion densi f Ea 
A tian sociis desi 5 Se йш, 169 10, x jon m concerns in three Еа 
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three East African societies, J. Soc. PsychoL, 1972, 88, = dim 


REPLICATIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Under this heading appear summaries of studies which, in 500 words or 
less, provide useful data substantiating, not substantiating, or refining what 
we think we know, additional details concerning the results can be obtained 
by communicating directly with the investigator or, when indicated, by 
requesting supplementary material from Microfiche publications. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AND PREJUDICE IN SOUTH AFRICAN 
STUDENT SAMPLES* 


Department of Psychology, University of Cape Town, South Africa 


PETER LAMBLEY 


Research investigating the relationship between scores on the F scale— 
a measure of authoritarianism—and scores on measures aimed at assessing 
prejudicial attitudes towards various outgroups has, so far, produced con- 
flicting results. On the one hand, studies by the original authors! and later 
workers? report significantly high correlations between authoritarianism and 
prejudice, suggesting that personality factors play a major causal role in the 
development of prejudice. The high authoritarian also tends, so the argu- 
ment runs, to be highly prejudiced. However, on the other hand, Pettigrew? 
has argued that the acceptance by an individual of prejudicial attitudes is 
not a function of an underlying personality dimension, but merely the result 
of socially adaptive mechanisms. He argues that the individual will adopt 
certain values or attitudes, not because they represent a need on his part to 
condemn outgroups, or to project hostility, etc., but because social living 
demands a modicum of acquiescence to culturally approved attitudes, such 
as prejudice. 

Pettigrew's research conducted in the American South and in South 


* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on July 21, 1971. 
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Africa, both highly prejudiced regions, would suggest that he is co 
correlations between F scores and scores on anti-Negro prejudice 
were found not to be significantly greater than those found in nonpreju 
regions. 1 
Research conducted by the author in South Africa has generally confi m 
Pettigrew's findings,“ and in the present study this was no less the case, А 
sample of English-speaking white introductory psychology students at this 
University (n = 190, mean age = 19.83 years) was given a battery of 
including a modified (counterbalanced) version of the F scale (CB), û 
Guttman-type ethnocentrism scale measuring anti-African prejudice 
and a social distance scale measuring attitudes towards the major поп 
groups of South Africa. \ 
Pearson product-moment correlations were calculated for the three mea: 
sures and, consistent with previous studies, a significant result emerged. 
CB scale correlated .38 with the E scale and .41 with the SD scale. 
tion between SD and E was .45 (all results significant at p < .01). 
This result assumes significance when compared to Orpen’s findings 
Afrikaans-speaking students (representative of the major, white, lang 
group) showed more authoritarianism and more prejudice than Eng 
speaking students) However, the correlation obtained between F 
Scores and prejudice scale scores in his case was only slightly higher 


lar personality pattern, then the difference in correlation should log 
have been much greater, 
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AGGRESSION, ALTRUISM, AND MODELS* 


University of New Mexico 


Mary B. HARRIS, RALPH LIGUORI, AND ANDREW JONIAK 


In recent years, a number of field experiments, primarily with American 
subjects, have indicated that observing an altruistic model increases altru- 
istic behavior, and Harris! has reported that observing an aggressive model 
may increase subsequent aggression. The present study was designed to 
replicate these findings, as well as to investigate the relationship between 
aggression, altruism, and modeling, by exposing a person to an aggressive, 
altruistic, or neutral model and then giving him a chance to act in an aggres- 
sive or altruistic manner. A second measure of altruism was also taken in 
order to determine whether altruistic behavior in one situation was signifi- 
cantly related to altruistic behavior in a subsequent situation as Harris? 
had found. 

Sixty men and 60 women in a suburban shopping center who were alone 
and carrying no packages served as Ss, with 20 men and 20 women randomly 
assigned to each of the three experimental conditions. Four male university 
students served alternately in the roles of experimenter (E), model (M), 
and confederate (C). As soon as an appropriate S appeared, M began walk- 
ing by his side as they approached E, who in turn began walking toward 
them; when E was in front of them, he “accidentally” dropped 10 bundles 
of approximately 100 IBM cards each. In the Helpful Model condition (H) 
M then bent down and helped E pick up the cards, saying “Accidents do 
happen! Are you okay?” In the Aggressive Model condition (A) M said as 
he walked past, “Damn, fella, why don’t you watch where you're going!” 
In the Neutral Model condition (N), М simply continued walking. Ss! re- 
sponses were coded by E as physically or verbally aggressive, по response, 
or physically or verbally helpful. About a minute later, S was approached 
by C, who said politely, “Sir (Ma’am), give me a dime,” and noted whether 
he was offered a dime. M, E, and C then moved to a new area of the shop- 
ping center to begin the cycle again. 

* Received in the Editorial Office, Provincetown, Massachusetts, on September 13, 
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Of the 120 Ss none was physically aggressive and only four exhibited 
verbal aggression, all in the A condition, a result significantly different from ү 
chance (? < .023 by Fisher's Exact test). Only four Ss in the A conditio 
eight Ss in the N condition, and two Ss in the H condition were physically 
verbally helpful, with no statistically significant difference between the - 
conditions (y? = 3.09).5 There was no difference between experimental con- 
ditions in the percentage of Ss giving dimes to C (y? = 1.65), but a nonsig- 
nificantly higher percentage of Ss who helped the E (50%) than who did _ 
not help the E (22.6%) were altruistic in the second situation (5 3548 
Ё < .10). No differences between men and women were found. 

The low rate of altruism in the first situation deserves further investiga 
tion. Perhaps cultural stereotypes precluding helping a man pick up pack- _ 
ages or something about the total situation affected the altruism rate, since 
the rate of altruism to the request for a dime was over twice as high. At any 
rate, although the study did confirm previous findings that observing an 


aggressive model increases subsequent aggression, no effect of modeling on 
altruism was found. Г 


| 


Department of Educational Foundations 
The University of New Mexico 
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GROUP STRESS, INGRATIATION, AND THE USE OF POWER* 
Department of Social Sciences, Clarkson College of Technology 


EUGENE M. Fopor 


Fifty-four college males were asked to be supervisors in an industrial 
simulation wherein four high school students would build Tinker Toy 
models—a different model on each of six five-minute trials. The student 
supervisor spoke with his workers (who, unbeknown to him, were fictitious) 
by means of a one-way communication device and received communications 
from them in the form of notes. The number of models completed by each 
worker was also written on the notes. 

There were three variations in the experiment with 18 student supervisors 
assigned to each. In the first, Man A assembled models at a rate placing him 
at approximately the 75th percentile on a set of norms provided the student 
supervisor, Man B scored at about the 25th, and Man C and Man D were 
equal at roughly the 50th. Man B displayed a negative attitude through 
notes like “This job is stupid!” Man D was an ingratiator who made such 
comments as “I thought you people would boss me around, but your assis- 
tant is a real nice guy and you seem to be too.” 

The second variation was designed to simulate group stress. Man B was 
observed by the student supervisor to have a deteriorating impact on the 
morale and productivity of the rest of the group. Decline in morale was 
evidenced by notes from the other men (e.g., “Man B bugs me!” and “Why 
did Man B ever volunteer for this experiment?”). Decline in productivity 
occurred as a progressive percentile decrease in performance by the four 
workers, although the mean for each remained the same as in the first vari- 
ation. Man D was again an ingratiator. In the last variation, Man B was an 
average worker who, unlike his counterpart in the first two variations, made 
no negative comment. The other three performed as in the first variation, 
and Man D remained an ingratiator. In all variations, there were a few 
neutral comments. 

At the end of the experiment, student supervisors were asked to evaluate 
the performance of each worker on four nine-point scales. It was expected 
that Man D, the ingratiator, would receive a higher performance evaluation 
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than Man C, a noningratiating worker of average performance, in all varia- 
tions of the experiment. In a prediction arising from Korten’s model con- 
cerning the relation between group stress and style of leadership,’ it was 
expected that the ingratiator would obtain a more favorable evaluation 
under group stress, the second variation, than in the absence of stress, the 
first and third variations. Neither of these major hypotheses was confirmed 
by the data. 

The present research fails to corroborate the Kipnis and Vanderveer find- 
ing that ingratiators receive a disproportionately high share of the rewards 
dispensed by appointed group leaders.? For those who regard ingratiation 
tactics as essentially immoral, this finding is perhaps a heartening one, al- 


though not easy to reconcile with the data reported by Kipnis and Vander- 
veer. 
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THE EFFECTS OF STATUS ON THE HONESTY AND 
VERBAL RESPONSES OF OTHERS** 


Western Carolina University 


Bitty J. FRANKLIN 


Bickman? recently reported the results of a field experiment conducted 
in Grand Central Station and Kennedy Airport which indicated that high 
status stimulus persons elicit honest responses from others more frequently 
than do low status stimulus persons. The data were generated by accom- 
plices whose apparent status was varied by style of dress. These accomplices 
attempted to retrieve а dime they intentionally left in a phone booth subse- 
quently occupied by another person. Honesty was defined as having the 
“lost” dime returned. 

The present study was designed to replicate Bickman’s research outside 
the metropolitan Northeast. Further, the research design was extended to 
assess the effect of a stimulus person’s status on the quality of verbal re- 
sponse elicited from a naive subject when the subject has been cast in a 
potentially negative light. The procedure was the same as in the replication 
except accomplices attempted to retrieve a dime that in fact they had not 
lost. A proximus observer recorded in detail the verbal response elicited. It 
was hypothesized that high status stimulus persons would elicit favorable 
verbal responses more frequently than would their low status counterparts. 

Subjects were 50 persons who happened to use designated phone booths in 
Atlanta Airport (V = 20 in replication; N = 30 in design extension). 
Ninety percent of the subjects were male; the estimated median age was 35 
years; and 78 percent of the subjects were judged to be high status and 22 
percent were judged to be low status. This sample differed from Bickman’s 
in both sex and status composition, although he reported that these variables 
had no effect on honesty. 

Data from the Atlanta sample do not support Bickman’s hypothesis. Spe- 
cifically, 90 percent of the high status stimulus persons (V = 10) and 80 
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percent of the low status stimulus persons (V = 10) had their lost dimes 
returned. While 85 percent of all our subjects responded honestly, only 58 
percent of Bickman’s subjects were honest. This difference across studies is 
significant (Z = 2.39, p < .02). 

Data from the design elaboration are consistent with the hypothesis that 
high status stimulus persons elicit favorable responses more frequently than 
do low status stimulus persons. The percentage of favorable responses re- 
ceived were 67 percent (V = 15) and 13 percent (V = 15), respectively 
(x3 = 9.08, > 01,4, = 42). 

The failure to replicate Bickman’s findings is amenable to several alter- 
native explanations. It is suggested that the Atlanta Airport milieu, where 
panhandling is less common than in New York City, resulted in subjects 
returning a dime without consciously considering the stimulus properties of 
the person claiming to have lost it. Under reverse conditions, scrutiny of 


status indicators is one way to assess the credibility of a claim to have lost 
a coin. 


dents at Smith College in Northampton, which revealed high levels of hon- 


no status differences on the other, lends further 
credence to this thesis. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under this heading appear summaries of data which, in 500 words or less, 
would increase our comprehension of socially compelling problems, hopefully 
move us somewhat closer to a solution, and clearly show promise of tran- 
scending their own origin in the Zeitgeist; additional details concerning the 
results can be obtained by communicating directly with the investigator or, 
when indicated, by requesting supplementary material from Microfiche 
Publications, 
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PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS OF BLACK AND WHITE 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: A COMPARISON* 1 2 


Oklahoma State University 


Nick Stinnett, SHARON TALLEY, AND JAMES WALTERS 


Because it has been suggested that the communication gap between the 
black and white populations is largely rooted in the family structure? there 
is merit in gaining information concerning racial differences in parent-child 
relationships. Currently such research is limited, 

This study compared perceptions of black and white high school students 
concerning selected aspects of parent-child relationships. A questionnaire 
was utilized. From a larger group of high school students, 167 white stu- 
dents were randomly selected and matched with 167 black students in terms 
of socioeconomic class. 

The chi-square test revealed that significant differences were found in per- 
ceptions of black and white students, as follows: 

1. Degree of closeness with their fathers during childhood. A larger pro- 
portion of white (22.8%) than black students (14.5%) reported the closeness 
of the relationship with their father was below average. 

2. Degree of closeness of the relationship with the mother during child- 
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hood. A higher proportion of black (58.2%) than white (42.4%) students 
reported the closeness of relationship with their mother as above average, 
More than three times as many white as black students reported the closeness 
of relationship with their mother was below average. 

3. Source of most discipline during childhood. Almost twice as many white 
as black students reported their father as their source of most discipline, 

4. Degree of praise received during childhood. More than twice as many 
black as white students reported they received praise very often during child- 
hood. 

5. Source of most affection during childhood. A greater proportion of the 
black (58.0%) as compared to white students (40.9%) indicated their 
mother as the source of most affection, 

6. Greatest source of parental influence in determining the kind of person 
the respondent is. More than twice as many white as black students reported 
their father as their greatest parental influence. 


7. Degree to which the respondent feels free to talk with his parents about 


problems and other concerns. Almost twice as many white as black students 


teported that they rarely felt free to talk with parents about problems and 
concerns, A larger percentage of black (27.2%) than white students (15.9%) 
reported they very often felt free to talk with parents. 

The results suggest that the black family appeared to be more mother- 
centered than the white family, However, the major conclusion which seems 
to evolve from the results is that the black students experienced closer parent- 
child relationships than did the white students, Suggesting that the parent- 


child relationships among black families may be closer than among white 
families. 


That the black students experienced closer 
though th 
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